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Could  I  have  commanded  circumstances  with  a  wish* 
1  know^  not  of  any  that  would  have  more  generally  promoted 
tbe  progress  of  knowledge,  than  the  late  Proclamation,  and 
the  numerous  rotten  Borough  and  Corporation  Addresses 
thereon.  They  have  not  only  served  as  advertisements,  but 
they  have  excited  a  spirit  of  enquiry  into  principles  of 
Government,  and  a  desire  to  read  the  RIGHTS  of  man,  in 
places  where  that  spirit  and  that  work  were  before  un- 
known. 

The  people  of  England,  wearied  and  stunned  with  parties, 
and  alternately  deceived  by  each,  had  almost  resigned  the 
prerogative  of  thinking.  Even  curiosity  had  expired,  and 
aoniversal  languor  had  spread  itself  over  the  land.  The 
opposition  was  visibly  no  other  than  a  contest  for  power, 
whilst  tbe  mass  of  the  Nation  stood  torpidly  by  as  the 
prise. 

In  this  hopeless  state  of  thine?,  the  First  Part  of  RiGHTSf 
op  MAM  made  its  appearance.  It  had  to  combat  with 
a  strange  mixture  of  prejudice  and  indifference ;  it  stood 
exposed  to  every  species  of  newspaper  abuse ;  and  besidesr 
this,  it  had  to  remove  the  obstructions  which  Mr.  Burke's 
mde  and  outrageous  attack  on  the  French  Revolution  had 
artfolly  raised. 

But  how  easily  does  even  the  most  illiterate  reader  dis- 
thgoish  tbe  spontaneous  sensation  erf  the  heart,  from  the 
laboured  productions  of  the  brain!  Troth,  whenever  it  can 
fuUy  appear,  is  a  thing  so  naturally  familiar  to  the  mind^ 
that  an  acquaintance  commences  at  first  sight  No  artificial 
hght,  yet  discovered,  can  display  all  the  properties  of  day^ 
light;  so  neither  can  the  best  invented  fiction  fill  the  mind 
with  everj' ccmviction  which  truth  begets. 
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To  overthrow  Mr,  Burke's  fallacious  work  was  scarcely 
the  operation  of  a  day.  Even  the  phalanx  of  Placemen 
and  Pensioners,  who  had  given  the  tone  to  the  multitude,  by 
clamouring  forth  his  political  (ame,  became  suddenly  silent; 
and  the  final  event  to  himself  has  been,  that  as  he  rose  like 
a  rocket,  he  fell  like  the  stick. 

It  seldom  happens,  that  the  mind  rests  satisfied  with  the 
simple  detection  of  error  or  imposition. —  Once  put  into  mo- 
tion, that  motion  soon  becomes  accelerated.  Where  it  had 
intended  to  stop,  it  discovers  new  reasons  to  proceed,  and 
renews  and  continues  the  pursuit  far  beyond  the  limits  it 
first  prescribed  to  itself. — Thus  it  has  happened  to  the 
people  of  England.  From  a  detection  of  Mr.  Burke's  inco- 
herent rhapsodies,  and  distorted  facts,  they  began  an  en- 
quiry into  first  principles  of  Government,  whilst  himself, 
like  an  object  left  far  behind,  became  invisible  and  forgotten. 

Much  as  the  First  Part  of  rights  of  man  impressed  at 
its  first  9,ppearance,  the  progressive  mind  soon  discovered 
that  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  It  detected  errors;,  it  ex* 
posed  absurdities;  it  shook  the  fabric  of  political  supersti-* 
tiou;  it  generated  new  ideas;  but  it  did  not  produce  a 
regular  system  of  principles  in  the  room  of  those  which  it 
displaced.  And,  if  I  may  guess  at  the  mind  of  the  Govern- 
ment-party, they  beheld  it  as  an  unexpected  gale  that  would 
soon  blow  over,  and  they  forbore,  like  sailors  in  threatening 
weather,  to  whistle,  lest  they  should  increase  the  wind* 
Every  thing,  on  their  part,  was  profound  silence. 

When. the  Second  Part  of  ^'  rights  of  man,  combimng 
Principle  and  Practice,"  was  preparing  to  appear,  they 
affectea  for  a  while,  to  act  with  the  same  policy  as  before; 
but  finding  their  silence  had  no  more  influence  in  stiUiug 
the  progress  of  the  work,  than  it  would  have  in  stopping 
the  progress  of  time,  they  changed  their  plan,  and  affected 
to  treat  it  with  clamorous  contempt.  The  Speech-making 
Placenen  and  Pensioners,  and  Place-expectants,  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Ouis  as  well  as  the  /»«,  repre- 
sented it  as  a  silly,  insignificant  performance;  as  a  work 
incapable  of  proaucing  any  eSect;  as  sometbiog,  which 
they  were  sure  the  good  sense  of  the  people  would  either 
despise  or  indignantly  spurn ;  but  such  was  the  overBtraioed 
awkwardness  with  which  they  harang-ued  and. encouraged 
each  other,  that  in  the  very  act  of  declaring  their  confidence*, 
thev  betrayed  their  fears. 

As  most  of  the  rotten  Borough  ^Adfiressers  ^re  ob^scured. 
in  holes  and  corners  throughout  the  country,  i^^d  to  whom  a 
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oevrspaper  arrives  as  rarely  as  ad  alnaanaek,  they  most  pro«- 
bably  have  not  bad  the  opportuoity  of  kuow^iog  how  tbifs 
part  of  the  farce  (the  original  prelude  to  all  the  AddreneB) 
has  been  acted.  For  their  informatioDy  I  will  SHspaad  awhile 
the  more  serious  porpose  of  my  Letter,  and  entertain  them 
with  two  or  three  Speeches  in  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament, which  will  serve  them  for  politics  till  Parliament 
meets  again. 

You  must  know.  Gentlemen,  that  the  Second  Part  of 
RIGHTS  OF  H^N  (the  book  against  which  you  have  been 
presmtlog  Addresses,  though,  it  is  most  probable,  that  many 
of  you  did  not  know  it)  was  to  have  come  out  precisely  at 
the  time  that  Parliament  last  met.  It  happened  not  to  be 
published  till  a  few  days  after.  But  as  it  vrts  very  well 
known  that  the  book  would  shortly  appear,  the  Parliamen* 
tary  Orators  entered  into  a  very  cordial  coalition  to  cry  the 
book  dowa,  and  they  began  their  attack  by  crying  up  the 
blegsmgs  of  the  Constitution. 

Had  it  been  your  fate  to  have  been  there,  you  could  not 
bat  have  been  moved  at  the  heart-and-pocket-felt  congratula<> 
lions  that  passed  between  all  the  parties  on  this  subject  of 
UesHngs^  for  the  Outs  enjoy  places,  and  pensions,  and  sine< 
cares,  as  well  as  the  InSt  and  are  as  devoutly  attached  to  the 
Arm  of  the  bouse. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  this  motley  groupe  is  the 
Clerii  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  who  calls  himself  Lord 
Stormont.  He  is  also  called  Justice-General  of  Scotland, 
and  Keeper  of  Scoon  (an  opposition  man)  and  he  draws 
from  the  public  for  these  nominal  offices,  not  less,  as  I  am 
iolormed,  than  six  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  he  is,  most 
probably,  at  the  trouble  of  counting  the  money,  and  signing 
a  receipt,  to  shew,  perhaps,  that  he  is  qualified  io  be  Clerk, 
as  well  as  Justice.     He  spoke  as  follows:* 

"  That  we  shall  aU  be  unanimous,  in  expressing  our 
sttaeboaent  to  the  Constitution  of  these  realms,  /  am  coit" 
fident.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  there  can  be  no  di- 
vided opinion  in  this  Houee.  1  do  not  pretend  to  be  deep 
read  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Constitution,  but  /  take  upon 
me  to  say,  that  from  the  extent  of  my  knowledge  Cf<^  I  have 
so  many  thousands  a  year  far  nothing)  it  appears  to  me,  that . 
from  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  for  it  was  by  no  means 


*  See  bis  Speech  in  th^  Moruing  Chronicle  of  Feb.  1, 
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created  then,  it  has  been,  both  in  theory  and  practicCy  the 
wisest  system  that  ever  was  formed.  I  never  was  (he  means 
he  never  was  iiU  now)  a  dealer  in  political  cant.  My  life 
has  not  been  occupied  in  that  waij^  but  the  speculations  of 
late  years  seem  to  have  taken  a  tum^  for  which  I  cannot 
account.  When  I  came  into  public  life,  the  political 
pamphlets  of  the  time,  however  they  might  be  charged  with 
the  heat  and  violence  of  parties,  were  agreed  in  extolling  the 
radical  beauties  of  the  Constitution  itself.  I  remember  (he  ' 
means  lie  has  forgotten)  a  most  captivating  eulogium  on  its 
charms  by  Lord  Boiingbroke,  where  he  recommends  his 
readers  to  contemplate  it  in  all  its  aspects,  with  the  assu- 
rance that  it  would  be  found  more  estimable  the  more  it 
was  seen.  I  do  not  recollect  bis  precise  words,  but  I  wish 
that  men  who  write  upon  these  subjects  would  take  this  for 
their  model,  instead  of  the  political  pamphlets,  which,  I  am 
told,  are  now  in  circulation,  (such,  I  suppose,  as  Rights  of 
Man) — pamphlets  which  I  have  not  ready  and  whose  pur- 
port I  know  only  by  report,  (he  means,  perhaps,  by  the 
noise  they  make.)  This,  however,  I  am  sure,  that  pamphlets 
tending  to4insettle  the  public  reverence  for  the  ConstittUion, 
will  have  very  little  influence.  They  can  do  very  little 
harm — for  {by  the  bye,  he  is  no  dealer  in  political  cant)  the 
English  are  a  sober,  thinking  people,  and  are  more  intelligent, 
more  solid.,  more  steady  in  their  opinions,  than  any  people  I 
ever  had  the  fi/rtune  to  see,  (This  is  pretty  well  laia  on, 
though,  for  a  new  beginner).  But  if  there  should  ever  come 
a  time*  when  the  propagation  of  those  doctrines  should 
agitate  the  public  mind,  I  am  sure,  for  every  one  of  your 
Lordships,  that  no  attack  will  be  made  on  the  Constitution, 
from  which  it  is  truly  said  that  we  derive  all  our  prosperity, 
without  raising  every  one  of  your  Lordships  to  its  support. 
It  will  then  be  found  that  there  is  no  difference  among  usy 
but  that  we  are  all  determined  to  stand  or  fall  together,  in 
defence  of  the  inestimable  system" — of  places  and  pen- 
sions. 

After  Stormont,  on  the  opposition  side,  sat  down,  up  rose 
another  noble  Lord!  on  the  ministerial  side,  Grenville. 
This  man  ought  to  be  as  strong  in  the  back  as  a  mule,  or 
the  sire  of  a  mule,  or  it  would  crack  with  the  weight  of 
places  and  offices.  He  rose,  however,  without  feeling  any 
incumbrance,  full  master  of  his  weight!  and  thus  said  this 
noble  Lord  to  father  noble  Lord ! 

"  The  patriotic  and  manly  manner  in  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  declared  bis  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  Con- 
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stitution,  demands  my  cordial  approbation.  Tbe  noble  Vis* 
count  has  proved,  that  however  we  may  differ  on  particular, 
meaeures,  amidst  all  tbe  jars  and  dissonance  of  parties,  we 
are  onanimons  in  principle.  There  is  a  perfect  and  entire 
consent  (between  usj  in  the  love  and  maintenance  of  the 
Constitution  as  happily  subsisting.  It  must  undoubtedly  give 
your  Lordships  concern,  to  find,  that  the  time  is  come!  (heigh 
ho!)  when  there  is  propriety  in  these  expressions  of  regard 
TO  (o!  o!  o!)  THE  CONSTITUTION.  And  that  there  are 
men  (con-found — their — po-li-tics)  who  disseminate  doc- 
trines hostile  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  our  teelUhalanced  system 
(it  is  certainly  well-balanced  when  both  sides  hold  places  and 
pelisions  at  once).  I  agree  with  the  noble  Viscount  that 
ihey  have  not  (I  hope)  mucA  success.  1  am  convinced  that 
there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  their  attempts : 
but  it  is  truly  important  and  consolatory  (to  us  placemen,  I 
suppose)  to  know,  that  if  there  should  ever  arise  a  serious 
alarm,  there  is  bot  one  spirit,  one  sense,  (and  that  sense  I 
presume  is  not  oofnmon  sense)  and  one  determination  in  this 
House;" — which  undoubtedly  is  to  hold  all  their  places 
and  pensions  as  long  as  they  can. 

6otb  tiiese  speeches  (excepting  the  parts  enclosed  in 
parentheses,  which  are  added  for  the  purpose  of  illustrationy 
tre  copied  verbatim  from  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  1st 
of  February  last;  and  when  the  situation  of  the  speakers  is 
considered,  the  one  in  the  opposition,  and  the  other  in  the 
ministry,  and  both  of  them  living  at  the  public  expence, 
by  sinecure,  or  nominal  places  and  offices,  it  required  a  very 
unblushing  front  to  be  able  to  deliver  them.  Can  those 
men  seriously  suppose  any  Nation  to  be  so  completely 
bimd  as  not  to  see  through  them?  Can  Stormont  imagine 
tiiat  the  political  cant,  with  which  he  has  larded  his  ha- 
rangue, will  conceal  the  craft?  Does  he  not  know  that 
there  never  vras  a  cover  large  enough  to  hide  itself!  Or  can ' 
Grenville  believe,  that  his  credit  with  the  public  increases 
with  his  avarice  for  places? 

But^  if  these  orators  will  accept  a  service  from  me,  in 
return  for  the  allusions  they  have  made  to  the  Rights  of 
Man,  I  will  make  a  speech  for  either  of  them  to  deliver  on 
the  excellence  of  the  Constitution,  that  shall  be  as  much  to 
tbe  purpose  as  what  they  have  spoken,  or  as  Bolingbroke's 
captivating  encomium.     Here  it  is. 

**  That  we  shall  all  be  t:nanimous  in  expressing  our 
attachment  to  tbe  Constitution,  I  am  confident.  It  is,  my 
Lords,  iBcomprebensibly  good:    but  the  great  wonder  of 
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all  is  tht  Wisdom;  for  it  is,  my  LordSi  the  wi9Ut 9y9Um  that 

^^  With  respect  to  us  noble  Lords,  though  the  world  does 
not  know  it,  it  is  very  well  knowa  to  us,  that  we  have  more 
wisdom  thaa  we  know  what  to  do  with ;  and  what  is  still 
better,  my  Lords,  we  have  it  all  in  stock.  I  defy  your 
Lordships  to  prove,  that  a  tittle  of  it  has  been  used  as  yet ;  and 
if  we  do  but  go  on,  my  Lords,  with  the  frugality  we  have 
hitherto  done,  we  shall  leave  to  our  heirs  and  successors, 
when  we  go  out  of  the  world,  the  whole  stock  of  wisdomf 
untxmohed^  that  we  brought  in ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
they  will  follow  our  example*  This,  my  Lords,  is  one 
of  the  blessed  effects  of  the  hereditary  system ;  for  we  oaa 
never  be  without  wisdom  so  long  as  we  keep  it  by  us,  and 
do  not  use  it 

^^  But,  my  Lords,  as  all  this  wisdom  is  hereditary  pro* 
-perty,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  us  and  our  heirs,  and  as  it  is 
necessary-  that  the  people  should  know  where  to  get  a 
supply  for  their  own  use,  the  excellence  of  our  Constitu- 
tion has  provided  a  King  for  this  very  purpose,  and  for  no 
other.  But,  my  Lords;  I  perceive  a  defect  to  which  the 
Constitution  is  subject,  and  which  I  propose  to  remedy  by 
bringing  a  bill  into  Parliament  for  that  purpose. 

'^  The  Constitution,  my  Lords,  out  of  delicacy,  I  pre- 
sume, has  left  it  as  a  matter  of  choice  to  a  King  whether  he 
will  be  wise  or  not.  It  has  not,  I  mean,  my  Lords,  insisted 
upon  it  as  a  Constitutional  point,  which,  I  conceive,  it 
ought  to  have  done ;  for  I  pledge  myself  to  your  Lordships 
to  prove,  and  that  with  true  pcUriotic  boUtneaSy  that  he  has 
7U>  choice  in  the  matter.  The  bill,  my  Lords,  that  I  shall 
bring  in,  will  be  to  declare,  that  the  Constitution,  according 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  does  not  invest  the 
King  with  this  choice;  our  ancestors  were  ioo  wise  to  do 
that;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  doubts  that  might  other- 
wise arise,  I  shall  prepare,  my  Lords,  an  enacting  clause, 
to  fix  the  wisdom  of  Kings,  by  act  of  Parliament;  and 
then,  my  Lords,  bur  Constitution  will  be  the  wonder  of 
the  world ! 

''  Wisdom,  my  Lords,  is  the  one  thing  needful ;  but  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  in  this  matter,  and  that  we  may 
proceed  consistently  with  the  true  wisdom  of  the  Constitution, 
I  shall  propose  a  certain  criterianf  whelreby  the  exact  quantity 
of  wisdom  necessary  for  a  King  may  be  known*  [Here 
should  be  a  cry  of  Hear  him!  Hear  him !] 
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*^  It  ia  raoorded,  my  Lordtf,  in  Ae  Statutes  at  Large  of 
tbe  Jews,  ^  a  book,  my  Lords,  which  I  have  not  read,  and 
whose  purport  I  know  only  by  report/  but  perhaps  the 
bench  o/*  Bishops  can  recollect  something  about  it^  that  Saul 
gave  the  most  convincing  proois  of  royal  wisdom  before  he 
was  made  a  King,/or  he  w€ts  sent  to  seek  his  father's  asses, 
and  he  oMd  not  Jmd  them. 

^*  Here,  my  Lords,  we  have,  most  happily  for  us,  a  case 
in  point:  this  precedent  ought  to  be  established  by  act  of 
Parliament;  and  every  King,  before  he  be  crowned,  should 
be  sent  to  seek  his  father's  asses,  and  if  he  cannot  find  them, 
he  shall  be  declared  wise  enough  to  be  King,  according  to 
the  true  meaning  of  our  excellent  Constitution.  AH,  there- 
fore, my  Lcmls,  that  will  be  necessary  to  be  done,  by  the 
enacting  clause  that  I  shall  bring  in,  will  be  to  invest  the 
King  before-hand  with  the  quantity  of  vrisdom  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  lest  he  sho^d  happM  not  to  possess  it: 
and  this,  my  Lords^  we  can  do  without  making  use  of  any 
of  our  own* 

'*  We  farther  read,  my  Lords,  in  the  said  StaAutss  at 
Large  of  the  Jews,  that  Samael,  who  certainly  was  as  mad 
as  any  Man^of'^Rights^Man  now^apdays,  (hear  him!  hear 
htm!)  was  highly  displeased,  and  even  exasperated,  at  the 
proposal  of  t&  Jews  to  have  a  King,  and  he  warned  them 
against  it  with  all  that  assurance  and  impudence  of  which 
he  was  master.  I  have  been,  my  Lords,  at  the  trouble  of 
going  all  the  way  to  Paiemoster  Row^  to  procure  an  extract 
from  the  printed  copy.  I  was  told  that  I  should  meet  with 
it  there,  or  in  Amtn  Corner^  for  I  vras  then  going,  my  Lords, 
to  rumnage  for  it  among  the  curiosities  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  I  will  read  the  extract  to  your  LordAips,  to  shew 
how  iktie  Samuel  knew  of  the  matter. 

**  The  extract,  my  Lords,  is  from  1  Samuel^  chap.  8. 

'  And  Samael  told  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  unto  the 

*  people,  that  asked  of  him  a  King. 

^  And  he  Mud,  this  will  be  the  manner  of  the  King  that 

*  shall  reign  over  you :  he  will  take  your  sons,  and  appoint 

*  them  for  himself,  for  bis  chariots,  and  to  be  his  horsemen ; 

*  and  some  shall  run  before  his  chariots. 

*  And  he  will  appoint  him  captains  over  thousands,  and 
^  captaiaa  oTer  fifties,  and  will  set  them  to  ear  his  ground, 

*  and  to  reap  his  harvest,  and  to  make  his  instruments  of 
'  war  and  instruments  of  his  chariots. 

*  And  he  will  ti^e  your  daughters  to  be  confectionaries, 
'  and  to  be  cooks,  and  to  be  bakers. 
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^  And  he  wiiJ  take  jonr  fields,  and  yoar  vineyards,  and 
^  your  oiive-yards,  even  the  best  of  them,  and  give  them  to 
^  Lis  servants. 

'  And  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  seed,  and  of  your 

*  vineyards,  and  give  to  his  officers  and  his  servants. 

.   *  And  he  will  take  your  men-servants,  and  your  maid- 
^  servants,  and  your  goodliest  young  men,  and  ydbr  asses, 
^  and  put  them  to  bis  work. 
^  And  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  sheep,  and  you  shall 

*  be  his  servantR> 

^  And  ye  shall  cry  out  in  that  day,  because  of  your  King, 
^  which  ye  shall  have  chosen  you ;  and  the  Lord  will  not 
^  hear  you  on  that  day.' 

*^  Now,  my  Lord&,  what  can  we  think  of  this  man 
Samuel?  Is  there  a  word  of  truth,  or  any  thing  like  truth, 
in  all  that  he  has  said  ?  He  pretended  to  be  a  prophet,  or 
a  wise  man,  but  has  not  the  event  proved  him  to  be  a  fool, 
or  an  incendiary  ?  Look  around,  my  Lords,  and  see  if  any 
thing  has  happened  that  he  pretended  to  foretel?  Has  not 
the  most  profound  peace  rcngned  throughout  the  world  ever 
since  Kings  were  in  fashion?  Are  not,  for  ^example,  the 
present  Kings  of  Europe  the  most  peaceable  of  mankind,  and 
the  Empress  of  Russia  the  very  milk  of  human  kindness? 
It  would  Dot  be  worth  having  Kings,  my  Lords,  if  it  were 
not  that  they  never  go  to  war. 

**  If  we  look  at  home,  my  Lords,  do  we  not  see  the  same 
things  here  as  are  seen  every  where  else?  Are  our  young 
men  taken  to  be  horsemen,  or  foot  soldiers,  any  more  than 
in  Germany  or  in  Prussia,  or  in  Hanover  or  in  Hesse?  Are 
not  our  sailors  as  safe  at  land  as  at  sea?  Are  they  ever 
dragged  from  their  homes,  like  oxen  to  the  slaughter-house, 
to  serve  on  board  ships  of  war  ?  When  they  return  from  the 
perils  of  a  long  voyage  with  the  merchandize  of  distant 
countries,  does  not  every  man  sit  down  under  bis  own  vine 
and  his  own  fig-tree,  in  perfect  security?  Is  the  tenth  of 
our  seed  taken  by  ta^-gatberers,  or  is  any  part  of  it  given 
to  the  King's  servants?  In  short,  uf  not  every  thing  as  free 
from  taxcB  as  the  Ught  of  Heaven? 

^'  Ah !  my  Lords,  do  we  not  see  the  blessed  efifect  of  having 
Kings  in  every  thing  we  look  at?  Is  not  the  G.  R.  or  the 
broad  R.  stamped  upon  every  thing?  Even  the  shoes,  the 
gloves,  and  the  hats  that  we  wear,  are  enriched  with  the 
impression,  and  all  our  candles  Uaze  a  bumt«offering; 

*^  Besides  these  blessings,  my  Lords,  that  cover  us  from 
the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  do  we  not  see  ' 
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«  race  of  youths  growing  up  to  be  Kings,  who  are  the  verj 
paragoDs  of  virtue?  There  is  not  one  of  them,  my  Lords, 
but  might  be  trusted  with  untold  gold,  as  safely  as  the  other* 
Are  they  not  *  Tnore  sober j  more  intelligent^  more  eoUdy 
more  eteadx/y  and  withal,  more  learned,  more  wise,  more 
every  thing,  than  any  youths  we  '  ever  had  the  fortune  to 
see?*    Ah!  my  Lords,  they  are  a  hopeful  family  ! 

**  The  blessed  prospect  of  succession^  which  the  Nation 
has  at  thiv^moment  before  its  eyes,  is  a  most  undeniable 
proof  of  the  excellence  of' our  Constitution,  and  of  the 
blessed  hereditary  system;  for  nothing,  my  Lords,  but  a 
Constitution  founded  on  the  truest  and  purest  wisdom,  could 
admit  such  heaven-born  and  heaven^taught  characters  into 

the  Government. Permit  me  now,  my  Lords,  to  reoal 

your  attention  to  the  libellous  chapter  I  have  just  read  abovt 
Kings.  1  mention  this,  my  Lords »  because  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  move  for  a  bill  to  be  brought  into  the  Parliament  to 
expunge  that  chapter  from  the  Bible;  and  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  be  requested  to 
write  a  chapter  in  the  room  of  it;  and  that  Mr.  Burke  do 
see  that  it  be  truly  canonical,  and  faithfully  inserted.''^*-* 
riHis. 

if  the  Glerk  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  should  choose 
to  be  the  orator  of  this  luminous  encomium  on  the  Consti« 
tation,  I  hope  he  will  get  it  well  by  heart  before  he  attempts 
to  deliver  it,  and  not  have  to  apologise  to  Parliament,  as  he 
did  in  the  case  of  Bolingbroke's  encomium,  for  forgetting 
his  lesson,  and  with  this  admonition  1  leave  him. 

Having  thus  informed  the  Addressers  of  what  passed  at 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  I  return  to  take  up  the  subject 
at  the  part  where  I  broke  off,  in  order  to  iutroduce  the  pre- 
ceding  speeches. 

I  was  then  stating,  that  the  first  policy  of  the  Government 
party  was  silence,  and  the  next,  clamorous  contempt;  but 
as  people  generally  choose  to  read  and  judge  for  themselves, 
the  work  still  went  on,  and  the  affectation  of  contempt,  like 
the  silence  that  preceded  it,  passed  for  nothing. 

Thus  foiled  in  their  second  scheme,  their  evil  genius,  like 
It  will-with-a-wisp,  led  them  to  a  third;  when  all  at  once, 
as  if  it  had  been  unfolded  to  them  by  a  fortune*teller,  or  Mr. 
Dnndas  had  discovered  it  by  second  sight,  this  once  harm- 
less, insignificant  book,  without  undergoing  the  alteration  of 
a  single  letter,  became  a  most  wicked  and  dangerous  Libel. 
The  whole  Cabinet,  like  a  ship's  crew>  became  alarmed ;  all 
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hands  were  piped  upon  deck,  as  if  a  conspiracy  of  elements 
was  Ibmung  around  ibem,  and  out  came  the  Proclamation 
and  the  Prosecution,  and  Addresses  supplied  the  place  of 
praTers. 

Ye  sillj  swains,  thought  I  to  myself,  why  do  you  torment 
yourselves  thus?  The  rights  of  man  is  a  book  calmly  and 
rationally  written ;  why  then  are  you  so  disturbed  ?  Did 
you  see  how  little,  or  how  suspicious  such  conduct  makes 
you  appear,  even  cunning  alone,  had  you  no  other  faculty, 
would  hush  you  into  prudence.  The  plans,  principles,  and 
arguments,  contained  in  that  work,  are  placed  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Nation,  and  of  the  world,  in  a  fair,  open,  and 
manly  manner,  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  re- 
Cvte  them.  Do  this,  and  the  whole  is  done ;  *  but  if  ye  can* 
not,  so  neither  can  ye  suppress  the  reading,  nor  convict  the 
Author,  for  that  Law,  in  the  opinion  of  all  good  men,  would 
convict  itself,  that  should  condemn  what  cannot  be  refuted. 

Having  now  shewn  the  Addressers  the  several  stages  of 
the  business,  prior  to  their  being  called  upon,  like  Coesar  in 
the  Tyber,  crying  to  Cassius,  **  Helpt  Casstua^  or  I  sink  T  I 
next  come  to  remark  on  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
promoting  Addresses;  on  the  consequences  naturally  result* 
ing  therefrom,  and  on  the  conduct  of  the  persons  concerned. 

With  respect  to  the  policy,  it  evidently  carries  with  it 
every  mark  and  feature  of  disguised  fear.  And  it  wiU 
hereafter  be  placed  in  the  history  of  extraordinarv  things^ 
that  a  pamphlet  should  be  produced  by  an  indiviaual»  un* 
connected  with  any  sect  or  party,  and  not  seeking  to  make 
any,  and  almost  a  stranger  in  the  land,  that  should  com* 
pletely  frighten  a  whole  Government,  and  that  in  the  midst 
of  its  most  triumphant  security.  Such  a  circumstance  can* 
not  fail  to  prove,  that  either  the  pamphlet  has  irresistible 
powers,  or  the  Government  very  extraordinary  defects,  or 
both.  The  Nation  exhibits  no  signs  of  fear  at  the  rights  of 
MAN ;  why  then  should  the  Government,  unless  the  interest 
of  the  two  are  really  opposite  to  each  other,  and  the  secret  is 
beginning  to  be  known  ?  That  there  are  two  distinct  classes 
of  men  in  the  Nation,  those  who  pay  taxes,  and  those  who 
receive  and  live  upon  the  taxes,  is  evident  at  first  sight;  and 
when  taxation  is  carried  to  excess,  it  cannot  fail  to  disunite 
those  two,  and  som^ing  of  this  kind  is  now  beginning  to 
appear. 

It  is  also  curious  to  observe,  amidst  all  the  fume  and  bustle 
about  Proclamations  and  Addresses,  kept  up  by  a  few  noisy 
and  interested  men,  how  little  the  mass  of  the  NatioB  seem  to 
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care  about  either.  They  appear  to  me^  by  the  indiireraice 
thejfibew,  sot  to  believe  a  word  that  the  Proclamation  ecm- 
tains ;  and  as  to  the  Addresses,  they  travel  to  Loodoa  with 
the  silence  of  a  faneral,  and  having  Minottneed  their  arrival 
in  the  Gaaette,  are  deposited  with  the  ashes  of  their  prede- 
cessors, and  Mr.  Dundas  writes  their  hicjacet. 

One  of  the  best  effects  which  the  Prodamation,  and  its 
echo  the  Addresses  have  had,  has  been  that  of  exciting  and 
spreading  curiosity; and  it  requires  only  a  single refieetion to 
discover,  that  the  object  of  all  curiosity  is  knowledge.  When 
the  mass  of  the  Nation  saw  that  Placemen,  PensiouerSy  and 
Borough*moDgers,  were  the  persons  that  stood  forward  to 
promote  Addresses,  it  could  not  fail  to  create  suspicious  that 
the  public  good  was  not  their  object ;  that  the  character  of 
the  books,  or  writings,  to  which  such  persons  obscurely  al- 
luded, not  daring  to  mention  tbem,  was  direcrtly  contrary  to 
what  tbey  described  them  to  be,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
that  every  man,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  should  exercise  his 
proper  right,  and  read  and  judge  for  himself. 

But  bow  will  the  persons  who  have  been  induced  to  read 
the  EIGHTS  OF  MAN,  by  the  clamour  that  has  been  raised 
against  it,  be  surprised  to  find,  that  instead  of  a  wicked,  in- 
flammatory work;  instead  of  a  licentious  and  profligate  per- 
formance, it  abounds  with  principles  of  Governmeot  that  are 
incontrovertible — with  aiguments  which  every  reader  will 
feel  are  unanswerable — witii  plans  for  the  increase  of  comn 
merce  and  manufactures — for  the  extinction  of  war — for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor---for  the  comfortable 
support  of  the  aged  and  decayed  persons  of  both  sexes-^for 
the  relief  of  the  army  and  navy ;  and,  in  short,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  every  thing  that  can  benefit  the  moral,  civM,  and  po* 
htical  condition  of  Man. 

Why,  then,  some  calm  observer  will  ask,  why  is  the 
work  prosecuted,  if  these  be  the  goodly  matiers  it  contains  { 
1  will  tell  thee,  fri^gid, — it  contains,  afam,  a  plan  for  the  re* 
ductioB  of  Taxes,  for  lessening  the  immense  expeneesof  Go« 
yernment,  for  abolishing  Sinecure  Places  and  Pensions ;  and 
it  proposes  applying  the  redundant  taxes  that  shali  be  saved 
by  tli«se  reforms,  to  the  purposes  mentiMied  in  the  former 
paragraph,  instead  of  applying  them  to  the  support  of  idle 
and  profligate  Placemen  and  Pensioners. 

Is  it,  then,  any  wonder  that  Placemen' snid  PeBsioneiB,and 
the  whole  train  of  Court  expectants,  should  become  tho 
promoters  of  Addresses,  Proclamations,  and  Prosecutieu) 
Or  is  it  say  wonder  that  Corporations  and  rotten  Boroughs* 
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which  are  attacked  and  exposed,  both  in  the  First  and  S^ 
Gond  Part  of  rights  of  man,  as  unjust  raooopoHes  and  pub- 
lic nuisances,  should  join  in  the  cavalcade  ?  Yet  these  are 
the  sources  from  which  Addresses  have  sprung.  Had  not 
such  persons  come  forward  to  oppose  the  rights  op'man, 
I  should  have  doubted  the  efficacy  of  my  own  writings ;  but 
those  opposers  have  now  proved  to  me^  that  the  blow  was 
well  directed,  and  they  have  done  it  justice  by  confessing 
the  smart. 

The  principal  deception  in  this  business  of  Addresses  has 
been,  that  the  promoters  of  them  have  not  come  forward  in 
their  proper  characters.  They  have  assumed  to  pass  them* 
selves  upon  the  Public  as  a  part  of  the  Public,  bearing  a 
share  of  the  burthen  of  Taxes,  and  acting  for  the  public 
good  ;  whereas,  they  are  in  general  that  part  of  it  that  adds 
to  the  public  burthen,  by  living  on  the  produce  of  the  pub- 
lic taxes.  They  are^.to  the  public,  what  the  locusts  are  to 
the  tree:  the  burthen  would  be  less,  and  the  prosperity 
would  be  greater,  if  they  w^ere  shaken  off. 

^'  1  do  not  come  here,"  said  Onslow,  at  the  Surrey  Coun- 
ty meeting,"  as  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Custus  Rotulorum  of 
*^  the  county,  but  I  come  here  as  a  plain  country  gentle- 
man." The  fact  is,  that  he  came  there  as  what  he  was,  and 
as  no  other,  and,  consequently,  he  came  as  one  of  the  beings 
I  have  been  describing.  If  it  be  the  character  of  a  gentle^ 
man  to  be  fed  by  the  public,  as  a  pauper  is  by  the  parish, 
Onslow  has  a  fair  claim  to  the  title ;  and  the  same  de« 
scription  will  suit  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  led  the  Ad- 
dress at  the  Sussex  meeting. — He  also  may  set  up  for  a  gen- 
tleman, 

As  to  the  meeting  in  the  next  adjoining  county,  (Kent) 
it  was  a  scene  of  disgrace.  About  two  houndred  persons 
met,  when  a  small  part  of  them  drew  privately  away  from 
the.  rest,  and  voted  an  Address;  the  consequence  of  whick 
was,  that  they  got  together  by  the  ears,  and  produced  a  riot, 
in  the  very  act  of  pi^ucing  an  Address  to  prevent  Riots. 

That  the  Proclamation  and  the  Addresses  have  failed  of 
their  intended  effect,  may  be  collected  from  the  silence 
which  the  Government  party  itself  observes.  .  The  number 
of  Addresses  has  been  weekly  retailed  in  the  Gaxette;  but 
the  number  of  Addressers  has  been  concealed.  Several  of 
the  Addresses  have  been  voted  by  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  persons ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  by  not 
more  than  thirty.  The  whole  number  of  Addresses  present- 
ed at  the  time  of  writing  this  letter,  is  three  hundred  and 
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twenty,  (rottea  BorcMighs  and  CorporatioaJi  ineluded,)  and 
even  admitting,  on  an  average,  one  biuidred.  Addressers  to 
each  Address,  the  whole  number  of  Addressers  would  be 
bat  tbirty*two  thousand,  and  nearly  three  months  have  been 
taken  up  in  procuring  this  number.  That  the  success  of 
tbe  Proclamaticm  has  been  less  than  the  success  of  the  Work 
it  was  intended  to  diseoiarage,  is  a  matter  within  my  own 
knowledge;  for  a  greater  number  of  the  cheap  edition  of 
the  First  and  Second  Part  of  rights  of  man  has  been  sold 
in  the  space  of  only  one  month,  than  the  whole  number  of 
Addressers  (admitting  them  to  be  thirty*two  thousand)  have 
amounted  to  in  three  months. 

It  is  a  dangerous  attempt  in  any  Government  to  say  to  a 
Nation,  ^*  thou  shaU  not  recuL"  This  is  now  done  in  Spain, 
and  was  formerly  done  under  the  old  Government  of  France ; 
bat  it  served  to  procure  the  downfal  of  the  latter,  and  is  sub** 
verting  that  of  the  former ;  and  it  will  have  the  same  ten- 
dency in  all  countries;  because  thought^  by  some  means  or 
other,  is  got  abroad  in  the  world,  abdvCannot  be  restrained, 
tboogh  reading  may. 

If  RIGHTS  OF  If  AN  wcre  a  book  that  deserved  the  vile  de^ 
scription  which  the  promoters  of  the  Addresses  have  given  of 
it,  why  did  not  these  men  prove  their  charge,  and  satisfy 
tbe  people,  by  producing  it,  and  reading  it  publicly  ?  This 
most  certainly  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  would  also 
have  been  done,  had  they  believed  it  would  have  answered 
tbeir  purpose.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  book  contains  trutha, 
which  those  time-servers  dreaded  to  bear,  and  dreaded  that 
the  people  should  know ;  and  it  is  now  foUowing  up  the 
Addresses  in  every  part  of  the  Nation,  and  corfvicting  them 
of  falsehoods. 

Among  the  unwarrantable  proceedings  to  which  tbe  Pro- 
clamation has  given  rise,  the  meetings  of  the  Justices  in 
several  of  the  towns  and  counties  ought  to  be  noticed. 
Those  men  have  assumed  to  re^ct  the  force  of  General 
Warrants,  and  to  supprcMtt,  by  their  own  aurthority,  what- 
ever publications  they  please.  This  is  an  attempt  at  povi^r, 
e^o^ed  only  by  the  cdnduot  of  the  minor  despots  of  the 
most  despotic  Governments  in  £urope,  and  yet  these  Jus- 
tices aflfect  to  call  Eaigiand  a  free  Country.  But  even  this, 
perhaps^  like  the  scheme  for  garrisoaiag  the  country,  by 
building  military  barracks,  is  necessary  to  awaken  the  coun* 

Sr  to  a  sense  of  its  Rights*  and,  as  such,  it  will  have  a  good 
ect. 

Another  part  of  the  conduct  of  such  Justices  has  been  that 
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of  threateaiDg  io  take  away  the  liceoeei  from  ta^nis  aod 
publie»boiise0»  where  the  iohabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
associated  to  read  and  discuss  the  principles  of  GoTemment, 
and  to  inform  each  other  thereoo.  This,  again,  is  similar  to 
what  is  doing  in  Spain  and  Russia ;  and  the  reflecti<Mi  which 
it  cannot  fail  to  suggest  is,  that  the  principles  and  conduct 
of  any  Government  must  be  bad,  when  that  GoTemment 
dreads  and  startles  at  discussion,  and  seeks  securit j  bj  a 
prevention  of  knowledge. 

If  the  Government,  or  the  Constitution,  or  by  whatever 
name  it  be  called,  be  that  miracle  of  perfection  which  the 
Proclamation  and  the  Addresses  have  trumpeted  it  forth  to  be, 
it  ought  to  have  defied  discussion  and  investigation,  instead 
of  dreading  it  Whereas,  every  attempt  it  makes,  either  by 
Proclamation,  Prosecution,  or  Address,  to  suppress  investi- 
gation, is  a  confession  that  it  feels  itself  uoable  to  bear  it 
It  is  error  <mly,  and  not  truth,  that  shrinks  from  enquiry. 
All  the  numerous  pamphlets,  and  aU  the  newspaper  false- 
iiood  and  abuse,  that  have  been  published  against  flie 
**  RIGHTS  OF  MAN,"  have  fallen  before  it  like  pointless  ar- 
rows ;  and,  in  like  manner,  would  any  work  have  fallen 
before  the  Constitution,  had  the  Constitution,  as  it  is  called, 
been  founded  on  as  good  political  principles  as  those  on 
which  the  rights  of  mah  is  written. 

It  is  a  good  Constitution  for  Courtiers,  Placemen,  Pensi- 
oners, Borough-holders,  and  the  leaders  of  Parties,  and  these 
are  the  men  that  have  been  the  active  leaders  of  Addresses ; 
but  it  is  a  bad  Constitution  for  at  least  ninety^nine  parts  of  the 
Nation  out  of  an  hundred,  and  this  truth  is  every  day  making 
ilsway. 

It  is  bad,  first,  because  it  entails  upon  the  Nation  the 
unnecessary  expence  ot  supporting  three  forma  and  systems 
of  Government  at  once,  namely,  the  monarchical,  the  aris- 
tocratical,  and  the  democraticiU. 

Secondly,  because  it  is  impoasible  to  unite  such  a  dis- 
cordant composition  by  any  other  means  than  perpetual 
•orruptioR ;  and  therefore  the  corraption  so  loudly  aod  so 
univemlly  complained  of,  is  no  other  than  the  natural  eon- 
aequence  of  such  an  unnatural  compound  of  Governments  ; 
aad  in  this  consists  that  excellence  which  the  numerous 
herd  of  Placemen  and  Pensioners  so  loudly  extol,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  occasions  that  enormous  load  of 
taxes  under  which  the  rest  of  the  Nation  groans. 

Among  the  mass  of  National  delusions  calculated  to  • 
.amuse  and  impose  upon  the  multitude,  the  standing  one 
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Im^  b«eD,  that  of  lattofing  them  into  taxes,  by  calling  the 
GofernoMity  (or  as  they  please  to  express  it,  the  English 
Constitaticm) '*  tte  eftiyy  and  the  admiration^  the  world.^ 
Seareely  an  address  has  been  voted  in  which  some  of  the 
ipeakers  have  not  nftered  this  hackneyed,  nonsensical 
iUsdiood. 

Two  Revolntions  have  taken  place,  those  of  America 
and  France^  and  both  of  them  have  rejected  the  unnatural 
compounded  system  of  the  English  Government.  America 
has  declared  against  all  hereditary  Government,  and  esta- 
Mished  the  represmtative  system  of  Government  only. 
France  has  entirely  rejected  the  aristocratical  part,  and  is 
now  discovering  the  absurdities  of  the  monarchical,  and  is 
approaching  £EUSt  to  the  representative  system.  On  what 
ground,  then,  do  those  men  continue  a  declaration,  respect- 
ing what  they  caD  the  envy  and  admiration  of  other  Nations^ 
which  the  voluntary  practice  of  such  Nations,  as  have  bad 
tte  opportonity  of  establishing  Government,  contradicts  and 
iilsiflect?  Will  snch  men  never  confine  themselves  to  truth  ? 
Will  they  be  tot  ever  the  deceivers  of  the  people? 

Birt  I  win  go  further,  and  shew,  that,  were  Government 
now  to  begin  in  England,  the  people  conld  not  be  brought 
to  establish  the  same  system  they  now  submit  to. 

In  speaking  npon  this  subject,  or  on  any  other,  on  the 
pure  ground  ^principley  antiquity  and  precedent  cease  to  be 
authority,  and  hoary-headed  error  loses  its  eSect  The  rea- 
sonableness and  propriety  of  tbin^  must  be  examined 
abstractedly  from  cnstom  and  usage ;  and  in  this  point  of 
tiew,  the  right  which  grows  into  practice  to-day  is  as  much 
a  right,  and  as  old  in  principle  and  theory,  as  if  it  had  the 
customary  sanction  of  a  thousand  ages.  Principles  have  no 
connection  with  time,  nor  characters  with  names. 

To  say  that  tlte  Government  of  this  country  is  composed 
ef  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  is  the  mere  phraseology  of 
eastern.  It  is  composed  of  men;  and  whoever  the  men  be, 
to  whom  the  Government  of  any  country  is  entrusted,  they 
ought  to  be  the  best,  and  wisest  that  can  be  found,  and  ff 
they  are  not  so,  they  are  not  fit  for  the  station.  A  man 
derives  no  more  excellence  from  the  change  of  a  name,  or 
calling  him  King,  or  calling  him  Lord,  than  I  shoald  do  by 
changing  my  name  from  Thomas  to  George,  or  from  Paine 
to  Guelph.  I  ri!iould  not  be  a  whit  the  more  able  to  write 
a  book  because  my  name  were  altered;  neither  would  any 
ttaa»  now  called  a  King  or  a  Lord,  have  a  wfail  the  more 
sense  than  he  now  has,  were  he  to  call  himself  ThoMks  ¥$ite. 

B 
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As  to  the  word  "  Commons,"  applied  as  it  is  in  England, 
it  is  a  term  of  degradation  and  reproach,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished.    It  is  a  term  unknown  in  free  countries. 

But  to  the  point. — Let  us  suppose  that  Government  was 
now  to  begin  in  England,  land  that  the  plan  of  Government, 
offered  to  the  Nation  for  its  approbation  or  rejection,  con* 
sisted  of  the  following  parts: 

First — That  some  one  individual  should  be  taken  from  aU 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  and  to  whom  all  the  rest  should 
swear  obedience,  and  never  be  permitted  to  sit  down  in  his 
presence,  and  that  they  should  give  to  him  one  million 
sterling  a  year. — That  the  Nation  should  never  after  have 
power  or  authority  to  make  laws  but  with  his  express  con- 
sent, and  that  bis  sons,  and  his  sons'  sons,  whether  wise  or 
foolish,  good  men  or  bad,  fit  or  unfit,  should  have  the  same 
power^  and  also  the  same  money  annually  paid  to  them  for 
ever. 

Secondly — That  there  should  be  two  houses  of  Legislators 
to  assist  in  making  laws,  one  of  which  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  entirely  appointed  by  the  aforesaid  person,  and 
that  their  sons,  and  their  sons'  sons,  whether  wise  or  foolish, 
good  men  or  bad,  fit  or  unfit,  should  for  ever  after  be  here- 
ditary Legislators. 

Thirdly — That  the  other  house  should  be  chosen  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  house  now  called  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  chosen,  and  should  be  subject  to  the  controul  of 
the  two  aforesaid  hereditary  Powers  in  all  things. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  cram  such  a  farrago  of  impo- 
sition and  absurdity  down  the  throat  of  this,  or  any  other 
Nation,  that  was  capable  of  reasoning  upon  its  rights  and 
its  interest 

They  would  ask,  in  the  first  place,  on  what  ground  o£ 
right,  or  on  what  principle,  such  irrational  and  preposterous 
distinctions  could,  or  ought  to  be  made;  and  what  preten- 
sions any  man  could  have,  or  what  services  he  could  render, 
to  entitle  him  to  a  miliion  a  year?  They  would  go  farther, 
and  revolt  at  the  idea  of  consigning  their  children,  and 
their  children's  children,  to  the  domination  of  persons  here- 
after to  be  bom,  who  might,  for  any  thing  they  could  fore- 
see, turn  out  to  be  knaves  or  fools ;  and  they  would  finally 
discover,  that  the  project  of  hereditary  Governors  and 
Legislators,  wcut  a  treasonable  usurpation  over  the  rights  q/" 
posterity.  Not  only  the  calm  dictates  of  reason,  and  the 
force  of  natural  affection,  but  the  integrity  of  manly  pride 
would  impel  men  to  spurn  such  proposals. 
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From  the  grosser  absardities  of  such  a  scheme,  thejr 
would  exteod  their  examination  to  the  practical  defects. — 
They  would  soon  see  that  it  would  end  in  tyranny  accom- 
plished by  fraud;  that  in  the  operation  of  it,  it  would  be 
two  to  one  against  them,  because  the  two  parts  that  were  to 
be  made  hereditary,  would  form  a  common  interest,  and 
stick  to  each  other;  and  that  themseWes,  and  tbeir  repre- 
sentatives,  would  become  no  better  than  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  for  the  other  parts  of  the  Government. — 
Yet  call  one  of  those  powers  King,  the  other  Lords,  and 
the  third  the  Commons,  and  it  gives  the  model  of  what  is 
called  the  English  Government 

I  have  asserted,  and  have  shewn,  both  in  tl^  First  and 
Second  Part  of  rights  of  man,  that  there  is  not  such  a 
thing  as  an  English  Constitution,  and  that  the  people  have 
yet  a  Constitution  to  form.  ^  Constitution  is  a  thing  ante- 
cedent  to  a  Goi^emment ;  it  is  the  act  of  the  people  creating  a 
Government,  and  giving  it  powers,  and  dining  the  limits 
and  exercise  of'*  the  powers  so  given.  But  whenever  did  the 
people  of  England,  acting  in  their  original  constituent  cha- 
racter, by  a  delegation  elected  for  that  express  purpose, 
declare  and  say  ''  We  the  people  of  this  land  do  constitute 
and  appoint  this  to  be  our  system  and  form  of' Government  ?" 
The  Government  has  assumed  to  constitute  itself,  but  it 
never  was  constituted  by  the  people,  in  whom  alone  the 
right  of  constituting  resides. 

I  will  here  recite  the  preamble  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America.      I  have  shewn  in  the 
Second  Part  of  rights  of  man,  the  manner  by  which  the 
Constitution  was  formed  and  afterwards  ratified ;  and  to  which 
I  refer  the  reader.    The  preamble  is  in  the  following  words: 
«  WE,  THE  PEOPLE  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain 
**  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the  United 
"  States  of  America." 
Then  follow  the  several  articles  which  appoint  the  man* 
aer  in  which  the  several  component  parts  of  the  Government, 
legislative  and  executive,  shall  be  elected,  and  the  period  of 
their  daration,  and  the  powers  they  shall  have:   also,  the 
manner  by  which  future  additions,  alterations,  or  amend- 
ments, shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution.     Consequently, 
every  improvement  that  can  be  made  in  the  science  of  Go- 
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vernment,  follows  in  that  country  as  a  matter  of  order.  It 
is  only  in  Govemmeat^,  founded  on  assumption,  and  false 
principles,  that  reasoning  upon,  and  investigating  systems 
and  principles  of  Government,  and  shewing  their  several 
excellencies  and  defects,  are  termed  libellous  and  seditious. 
Those  terms  were  made  part  of  the  charge  brought  against 
Locke,  Hampden,  and  Sydney,  and  will  continue  to  be 
brought  against  all  good  men,  so  long  as  bad  Governments 
shall  continue. 

The  Government  of  this  country  has  been  ostentatiously 
giving  challenges  for  more  than  an  hundred  years  past,  upon 
what  it  called  its  own  excellence  and  perfection.  Scarcely 
a  King's  Speech  or  a  Parliamentary  Speech  has  been  uttered, 
ia  which  this  glove  has  not  been  thrown,  till  the  world  has 
been  insulted  with  their  challenges.  But  it  now  appears 
that  all  this  was  vapour  and  vain  boasting,  or  that  it  was 
intended  to  coneeal  abuses  and  defects,  and  hush  the  people 
into  taxes.  I  have  taken  the  challenge  up,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  public  have  shewn,  in  a  fair,  open,  and  candid  manner, 
both  the  radical  and  practical  defects  of  the  system  ;  when, 
lo!  those  champions  of  the  Civil  List  have  fled  away,  and 
sent  the  Attorney-General  to  deny  the  challenge,  by  turning 
the  acceptance  of  it  into  an  attack,  and  defending  their 
Places  and  Pensions  by  a  prosecution. 

I  will  here  drop  part  of  the  subject,  and  state  a  few 
particulars  respecting  the  prosecution  now  pending,  by 
which  the  Addressers  will  see  that  they  have  been  used  as 
tools  to  the  prosecuting  party  and  their  dependants.  The 
case  is  as  follows: 

The  original  edition  of  the  First  and  Second  Part  of 
RIGHTS  OF  jtfAN,  having  been  expensively  printed  (in  the 
modern  style  of  printing  pamphlets,  that  they  might  be 
bound  up  with  Mr.  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Re- 
Tolution,)  the  high  price  precluded  the  generality  of  people 
from  purchasing ;  and  many  applications  were  made  to  me 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  to  print  the  work  in  a. 
cheaper  manner.  The  people  of  Sheffield  requested  leave 
to  print  two  thousand  copies  for  themselves,  with  which 
request  I  immediately  complied.  The  same  request  came 
to  me  from  Rotherham,  from  Leicester,  from  Chester,  from 
several  towns  in  Scotland;  and  Mr.  James  Mackintosh,  Au- 
thor of  VindicicB  Galliccey  brought  me  a  request  from  War- 
wickshire, for  l^ave  to  print  ten  thousand  copies  in  that 
county.  I  had  already  sent  a  cheap  edition  to  Scotland  ; 
and  finding  the  applications  increase,  I  concluded  that  the 
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best  method  of  complying  therewith,  would  be  to  print  a 
very  numerous  edition,  in  London,  under  my  own  direction, 
by  which  means  the  work  would  be  more  perfect,  and  the 
price  be  reduced  lower  than  it  could  be  by  printing  small 
editions  in  the  country  of  only  a  few  thousands  each. 

The  cheap  edition  of  the  First  Part,  was  begun  about  the 
middle  of  last  April,  and  from  that  moment,  and  not  before, 
I  expected  a  prosecution,  and  the  event  has  proved  that  I 
was  not  mistaken.  I  had  then  occasion  to  write  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Walker,  of  Manchester,  and  after  informing  him  of 
my  intention  of  giving  up  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  gene* 
ral  information,  I  informed  him  of  what  I  apprehended 
would  be  the  consequence;  that  while  the  work  was  at  a 
price  that  precluded  an  extensive  circulation,  the  Govern- 
ment-party, not  able  to  controvert  the  plans,  arguments, 
and  principles-  it  contained,  had  chosen  to  remain  silent; 
but  that  I  expected  they  would  make  an  attempt  to  deprive 
the  mass  of  the  Nation,  and  especially  the  poor,  of  the  right 
of  reading,  by  the  pretence  of  prosecuting  either  the  Author, 
or  the  Publisher,  or  both.  They  chose  to  begin  widi  the 
Publisher. 

Nearly  a  month,  however,  passed,  before  I  had  any  infor« 
mation  given  me  of  their  intentions.  I  was  then  at  Brom* 
ley,  in  Kent,  upon  which  I  came  immediately  to  town, 
(May  14,)  and  went  to  Mr.  Jordan,  the  publisher  of  the 
original  ^ition.  He  had,  that  evening,  been  served  with  a 
summons,  to  appear  at  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  the 
Monday  following,  but  for  what  purpose  was  not  stated* 
Supposing  it  to  be  on  account  of  the  work,  I  appointed  a 
meeting  with  him  on  the  next  morning,  which  was  accord* 
ingly  had,  when  I  provided  an  attorney,  and  took  the  ex- 
peace  of  the  defence  on  myself.  But  finding  afterwards 
that  he  absented  himself  from  the  attorney  employed,  and 
employed  another,  and  that  he  had  been  closeted  with  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Treasury,  I  left  him  to  follow  his  own 
choice,  and  he  chose  to  plead  Guilty.  This  he  might  do  if 
he  pleased;  and  I  make  no  objection  against  him  for  it.  I 
betieve  that  his  idea  by  the  word  Guilty y  was  no  other  than 
declaring  himself  to  be  the  Publisher,  without  any  regard  to 
the  merits  ojr  demerits  of  the  work ;  for  were  it  to  be  con- 
strued otherwiie,  it  would  amount  to  the  absurdity  of  con- 
vetting  a  Publisher  into  a  Jury,  and  his  confession  into  a 
verdict  upon  the  work  itself.  This  would  be  the  highest 
possible  refinement  upon  packing  of  Juries* 

On  the  21st  of  May,  they  commenced  their  prosecution 
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against  me,  as  the  Author,  by  leaving  a  summons  at  mj 
lodgings  in  town,  to  appear  at  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
on  the  8th  of  June  following;  and,  on  the  same  day,  (May 
2 1 ,)  ilhey  issued  also  their  Proclamaiion.  Thus  the  Court 
of  St.  James's,  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  were  playing 
into  each  other's  hands  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  and  the 
farce  of  Addresses  brought  up  the  rear;  and  this  mode  of 
proceeding  is  called  by  the  prostituted  name  of  Law.  Such 
a  thundering  rapidity,  after  a  ministerial  dormancy  of  al- 
most eighteen  months,  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause 
than  their  having  gained  information  of  the  forwardness  of 
the  cheap  edition,  and  the  dread  they  felt  at  the  progressive 
increase  of  political  knowledge. 

I  was  strongly  advised  by  several  gentlemen,  as  well 
those  in  the  practice  of  the  Law,  as  others,  to  prefer  a  bill 
of  indictment  against  the  Publisher  of  the  Proclamation,  as 
a  publication  tending  to  influence,  or  rather  to  dictate  the 
verdict  of  a  Jury  on  the  issue  of  a  matter  then  pending;  bat 
it  appeared  to  me  much  better  to  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  such  a  precedent  justified  me  in  using,  by 
meeting  the  Proclamation  and  the  A  ddresses  on  their  own 
ground,  and  publicly  defending  the  Work  which  had  been 
thus  unwarrantably  attacked  and  traduced. — And  conscious 
as  I  now  am,  that  the  Work  entitled  RIGHTS  OF  MAN,  so  far 
from  being,  as  has  been  maliciously  or  erroneously  repre^ 
senteo,  a  false,  wicked,  and  seditious  Libel,  is  a  Work 
abounding  with  unanswerable  truths,  with  principles  of  the 
purest  morality  and  benevolence,  and  with  arguments  not  to 
be  controverted.  Conscious,  I  say,  of  these  things,  and  having 
no  object  in  view  but  the  happiness  of  mankind,  I  have  now 
put  the  matter  to  the  best  proof  in  my  power,  by  giving  to 
the  public  a  cheap  edition  of  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of 
that  Work.  Let  every  man  read  and  judge  for  himself,  not 
only  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Work,  but  of  the 
matters  therein  contained,  which  relate  to  his  own  interest 
and  happiness. 

If,  to  expose  the  fraud  and  imposition  of  monarchy,  and 
every  species  of  hereditary  government — to  lessen  the  op^ 
pression  of  taxes — to  propose  plans  for  the  education  of  help* 
less  infancy,  and  the  comfortable  support  of  the  aged  and 
distressed — to  endeavour  to  conciliate  Nations  to  each  other 
-^to  extirpate  the  horrid  practice  of  war — to  promote  uni* 
versal  peace,  civilization,  and  commerce — and  to  break  the 
chains  of  political  superstition,  and  raise  degraded  man  to 
h^  proper  rank;«-if  these  things  be  libellous,  let  me  live  the 
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life  of  a  Libeller,  and  let  the  name  of  LIBELLER  be  en- 
graven  on  my  tomb. 

Of  all  the  weak  and  ill-judged  measures  which  fear,  igno* 
ranee,  or  arrogance,  could  suggest,  the  Proclamation,  and 
the  project  for  Addresses,  are  two  of  the  worst.  They 
served  to  advertise  the  Work  which  the  promoters  of  those 
measures  wished  to  keep  unknown ;  and  in  doing  this,  they 
offered  violence  to  the  judgment  of  the  people,  by  calling  on 
them  to  condemn  what  they  forbad  them  to  kndw,  and  they 
put  the  strength  of  their  party  to  that  hazardous  issue  that 
prudence  would  have  avoided. — The  County  Meeting  for 
Middlesex  was  attended  by  only  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
Addressers.  They,  no  doubt,  expected,  that  thousands 
would  flock  to  their  standard,  and  clamour  against  the 
RIGHTB  OF  MAN.  But  the  case  most  probably  is,  that  men, 
in  all  countries,  are  not  so  blind  to  their  Rights  and  their 
interest,  as  Governments  believe. 

Having  thus  shewn  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
the  Government-party  commenced  their  attack,  I  proceed  to 
offer  a  few  observations  on  the  prosecution,  and  on  the  mode 
of  trial  by  Special  Jury. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  Written  a  book  ;  and  if  it  cannot 
be  refuted,  it  cannot  be  condemned.  But  I  do  not  consider 
the  prosecution  as  particularly  levelled  against  me,  but 
against  the  general  right,  or  the  right  of  every  man,  of  in- 
vestigating systems  and  principles  of  Government,  and  shew- 
ing their  several  excellencies  or  defects.  If  the  press  be  free 
only  to  flatter  Government,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  done,  and  to 
try  up  and  extol  what  certain  Court-sycophants  are  pleased 
to  call  a  **  glorious  Constitution,"  and  not  free  to  examine 
into  its  errors  or  abuses,  or  whether  a  Constitution  really 
exist  or  not,  such  freedom  is  no  other  than  that  of  Spain, 
Turkey,  or  Russia ;  and  a  Jury,  in  this  case,  would  not  be  a 
Jury  to  try,  but  an  Inquisition  to  condemn. 

I  have  asserted,  and  by  fair  and  open  argument  maintain- 
ed, the  Right  of  every  Nation,  at  all  times,  to  establish  such  a 
system  and  form  of  Government  for  itself,  as  best  accords 
with  its  disposition,  interest,  and  happiness;  and  to  change, 
or  alter  it,  as  it  sees  occasion.  Will  any  Jury  deny  to  the 
Nation  this  right?  If  they  do,  they  are  Traitors,  and  their 
Verdict  would  be  null  and  void.  And  if  they  admit  the 
right,  the  means  must  be  admitted  also;  for  it  would  be  the 
highest  absurdity  to  say  that  the  right  existed,  but  the 
laeansdid  not.  The  question,  then  is, — What  are  the  means 
hy  which  the  possession  and  exercise  of  this  National  Right 
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ure  to  be  secared  ?  the  aaswer  wjll  be,  that  of  m^ataaaiQg, 
inYlolablyy  the  rights  of  free  investigatioo ;  for  ia^est^atioa 
always  serveg  to  detect  error,  and  to  bring  forth  truths 

I  have,  as  an  individual,  given  my  opinion  upon  wfaat  1 
believe  to  be  not  only  the  best,  but  the  tri^e  ^jstem  of  Go* 
vernment,  which  is  the  representative  ^ysteOt  and  I  hav9 
given  reasons  for  that  opinion. 

First,  Because,  in  the  representative  sjstevi,  no  Qffloe  of 
very  extraordinary  power,  or  extravagant  pay,  is  attached  to 
any  individual ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  nothing  to  excite 
those  National  contentions  and  civil  wars»  with  which  coun^ 
tries  under  monarchical  Governments  are  frequaitly  convnl* 
sed,  and  of  which  the  History  of  England  exhibits  such  nu- 
mesrous  instances. 

Secondly,  Because  the  repr-esentative  system,  is  a  qrsiem  of 
Government  always  in  maturity ;  whereas,  monfurohioal  Go- 
vernment fluctuates  through  all  the  stages,  from  noii*4^^ 
to  dotage. 

Thirdly,  Because  the  representative  system  admits  of 
none  but  men  properly  qualified,  into  the  Government,  or 
removes  them,  if  they  prove  to  be  otherwise.  Whereas»  in 
the  hereditary  system,  a  Nation  may  be  incumbered  with  a 
knave,  or  an  idiot,  for  a  whole  life-time,  and  not  be  benefited 
by  a  successor. 

Fourthly,  Because  there  does  not  exist  a  right  to  establish 
hereditary  Government,  or,  in  other  words,  heredi^ry  sac* 
cessors,  because  hereditary  Government  always  means  a 
Government  yet  to  come,  and  the  case  always  is,  that  those 
who  are  to  live  afterwards,  have  the  same  right  to  establish 
Government  for  themselves,  as  the  peoj^Ie  had  who  lived 
before  them:  and,  therefore,  all  laws  attempting  to  establish 
hereditary  Government,  are  founded  09  assumption  and 
political  fiction. 

If  these  positions  be  truths,  and  I  cbaUenge  any  man  to 
prove  the  contrary ;  if  they  tend  to  instruct  and  enlighten 
mankind,  and  to  free  them  from  error,  oppression,  and  po* 
litical  superstition,  which  are  the  objects  I  have  in  view  in 
publishing  them,  that  Jury  would  commit  an  act  of  iigustica 
to  thdr  country  and  to  me,  if  not  an  act  of  perjury,  that 
should  call  them/a2se,  wicked^  and  ihoUciouB. 

Dragonetti,  in  his  Treatise  ^^  On  Virtue  and  Eewards,^  has 
a  paragraph  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  ev^y  eouatry  in 
the  world. — '<  The  science,"  says  he,  <^of  the  politieian» 
consists  in  fixing  the  true  point  of  happiness  and  freedoni. 
Those  men  would  deserve  the  gratitude  of  ages*  who  should 
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discover  a  mode  of  government  that  contained  the  greatest 
sam  of  individual  happiness  with  the .  least  National  ejr- 
lience."  Biit  if  Juries  are  to  be  made  use  of  to  prohibit 
mquiry,  tQ  suppreas  truth,  and  to  stop  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, this  boasted  palladium  of  liberty  becomes  the  most 
sacceAsful  instrument  of  tyranny. 

Among  the  arts  practised  at  the  Bar,  and  from  the  Bench, 
to  impose  upon  the  understanding  of  a  Jury,  and  obtain  a 
Verdict  where  the  consciences  of  men  could  not  otherwiae 
consent,  one  of  the  most  successful  has  been  that  of  calling 
trtUh  a  libely  and  of  insinuating,  that  the  words  ^^falsely^ 
wickedly^  and  maliciously^*^  though  they  are  made  the  for<i 
midable  and  high  sounding  part  of  the  charge,  are  not  mat* 
ters  for  consideration  with  a  Jury.  For  what  purpose,  then, 
are  they  retained,  unless  it  be  for  that  of  imposition  and 
wilful  defamation  ? 

I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  violation  of  order,  nor  a  move 
abominable  insult  upon  morality,  and  upon  human  under- 
standing, than  to  see  a  man  sitting  in  the  judgment  seat, 
affiscting,  by  an  antiquated  foppery  of  dress,  to  impress  the 
audience  with  awe ;  then  causing  witnesses  and  J  ury  to  be 
sworn  to  truth  and  justice,  himself  having  officially  sworn 
the  same ;  then  causing  to  be  read  a  prosecution  against  a 
man,  charging  him  with  having  wickedly  and  maliciously 
wriUm  awl  published  a  ceriainfcdse^  wicked^  and  seditious 
book;  and  having  gone  through  all  this  with  a  shew  of  solem* 
nity,  as  if  he  saw  the  eye  of  the  Almighty  darting  through 
the  roof  of  the  building  like  a  ray  of  light,  turn,  in  an  in- 
stant* the  whole  into  a  farce,  end,  in  order  to  obtain  a  ver- 
dict that  could  not  otii^wise  be  obtained,  tell  the  Jury  thai 
the  charge  of  falsely^  wickedly^  and  seditiously y  meant  no- 
thing; that  truUi  was  out  of  the  question  ;  and  that  whether 
the  person  accused,  spoke  truth  or  falsehood,  or  intended 
virUMmsiy  or  wickedly^  was  the  same  thing ;  and  finally 
condode  the  wveicbed  inquisitorial  seene,  b^  stating  some 
antiquated  precedent,  equally  as  abominable  as  that  which 
is  then  acting*  or  giving  some  opinion  of  his  own,  nnd  falsely 
eaUing  tko  one  and  the  cther'^Law.  It  was,  most  probably, 
to  such  a  Judge  as  this,  that  the  most  solemn  of  all  reproofii 
WBSgivMi'*-^*  T%eLordtDiU  smite  tkeSy  thou  whitened  waU'^ 

I  now  proceed  to  ofler  some  rfsmarks  on  what  is  called  a 
Special  Jury.<~As  to  what  is  called  a  Special  Verdict,  I 
shall  make  no  other  remark  upon  it,  than  that  it  is  in  reality 
not  a  verdict.    It  is  an*  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Jury  to 
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delegate,  or  of  the  bench  to  obtain,  the  exercise  of  that  right 
which  is  committed  to  the  Jury  only. 

With  respect  to  Special  Janes,  I  shall  state  such  matters 
as  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  for  I  do  not  find  any  uniform 
opinion  concerning  the  mode  of  appointing  them. 

In  the  first  place,  this  mode  of  trial  is  but  of  modem  in 
mention,  and  Ae  origin  of  it,  as  I  am  told,  is  as  follows : 

Formerly,  when  disputes  arose  between  Merchants,  and 
were  brought  before  a  Court,  the  case  was,  that  the  nature 
of  their  commerce,  and  the  method  of  keeping  Merchants' 
accounts,  not  being  sufficiently  understood  by  persons  out 
of  their  own  line,  it  became  necessary  to  depart  from  the 
comm<Ni  mode  of  appointing  Juries,  and  to  select  such  per- 
sons for  a  Jury  whose  practical  knowledge  would  enable 
them  to  decide  upon  the  case.  From  this  introduction. 
Special  Juries  became  more  general ;  but  some  doubts  hav<* 
ing  arisen  as  io  their  legality;  an  act  was  passed  in  the  3d 
of  George  II.  to  establish  them  as  legal,  and  also  to  extend 
them  to  all  cases,  not  only  between  indiTiduals,  but  in  cases 
where  tiie  Govermnent  lise^  should  be  the  Prosecutor.  This 
most  probably  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  so  generally  en- 
tertained of  packing  a  Jury ;  because,  by  this  act,  when  the 
Crown,  as  it  is  called,  is'  the  Prosecutor,  the  Master  of  the 
Crown  Office,  who  ho'ds  his  office  under  the  Crown,  is  the 
person  who  either  wholly  nominates,  or  has  great  power  in 
nominating  the  Jury,  and  therefore  it  has  greatly  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  prosecuting  party  selecting  a  Jury. 

The  process  is  as  follows : 

On  motion  being  made  in  Court,  by  either  the  Plaintiff 
or  Defendant,  for  a  Special  Jury,  the  Court  grants  it  or  not, 
at  its  own  discretion. 

If  it  be  granted,  the  Solicitor  of  the  party  that  applied 
for  the  Special  Jury,  gives  notice  to  the  Solicitor  of  the 
adverse  party,  and  a  day  and  hour  are  appointed  for  them 
to  meet  at  the  office  of  the  Master  of  the  Crown  Office. 
The  Master  of  the  Crown  Office  sends  to  the  SheriiF  or  his 
Deputy,  who  attends  with  the  Sheriff's  book  of  Free- 
holders. From  this  book,  forty-eight  names  are  tdken^  and 
a  copy  thereof  given  to  each  of  the  parties ;  and  on  a  future 
day  notice  is  again  given,  and  the  Solicitors  meet  a  second 
time,  and  each  strikes  out  twelve  names.  The  list  being 
thus  reduced  from  forty-eight  to  twenty-four,  the  first 
twelve  that  appear  in  Court,  and  answer  to  their  names,  is 
the  Special  Jury  for  that  cause.    The  first  operation,  that 
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of  taking  the  forty-eight  names,  is  called  nominating  the 
Jury ;  and  the  reducing  them  to  twenty-four,  is  called 
striking  the  Jury. 

Having  thus  stated  the  general  process,  I  come  to  par* 
ticulars,  and  the  first  question  will  be,  how  are  the  forty* 
eight  names,  out  of  which  the  Jury  is  to  be  struck,  ob« 
tained  from  the  Sheriff's  book  ?  for  herein  lies  the  principal 
ground  of  suspicion,  with  respect  to  what  is  understood  by 
packing  of  Juries. 

Either  they  must  be  taken  by  some  rule  agreed  upon 
between  the  parties,  or  by  some  common  rule  known  and 
established  before-hand,  or  at  the  discretion  of  some  person 
who«  in  such  a  case,  ought  to  be  perfectly  disinterested  in 
the  issue,  as  well  officially  as  otherwise. 

In  the  case  of  Merchants,  and  in  all  cases  between  indi- 
viduals, the  Master  of  the  office,  called  the  Crown  Office,  is 
officially  an  indifferent  person,  and  as  such  may  be  a  pro« 
per  person  to  act  between  the  parties  and  pres^  them  with 
a  list  of  forty-eight  names,  out  of  which  each  party  is  to 
strike  twelve.  But  the  case  assumes  an  entirely  different 
character  when  the  Government  itself  is  the  Prosecutor. 
The  Master  of  the  Crown  Office  is  then  an  officer  holding 
his  office  under  the  Prosecutor  ;  and  it  is  therefore  no  won* 
der  that  the  suspicion  of  packing  Juries  should,  in  such 
cases,  have  been  so  prevalent. 

This  will  apply  with  additional  force,  when  the  prosecu- 
tion is  commenced  against  the  Author  or  Publisher  of  such 
Works  as  treat  of  reforms,  and  of  the  abolition  of  super- 
fluous places  and  offices,  &c.  because  in  such  cases  every 
person  holding  an  office  subject  to  that  suspicion  becomes 
interested  as  a  party  ;  and  the  office,  called  the  Crown 
Office,  may,  upon  examination,  be  found  to  be  of  this  de- 
scription. 

I  have  heard  it  asserted,  that  the  Master  of  the  Crown 
Office  is  to  open  the  Sheriff's  book  as  it  were  per  hazard, 
and  take  thereout  forty-eight  following  names,  to  which  the 
word  Merchant  or  Esquire  is  affixed.  The  former  of  these 
are  certainly  proper,  when  the  case  is  between  Merchants, 
and  it  has  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  custom,  and  to 
nothing  else.  As  to  the  word  Esquire,  every  man  is  an 
Elsqnire  who  pleases  to  call  himself  Enquire ;  and  the  sensi- 
ble part  of  mankind  are  leaving  it  off.  But  the  matter  for 
inquiry  is,  whether  there  be  any  existing  law  to  direct  the 
mode  by  which  the  forty-eight  names  shall  be  taken,  or 
whether  the  mode  be  merely  that  of  custom  which  the 
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office  has  created ;  or  whether  the  selection  of  the  fort^« 
eight  namee  be  wholly  at  the  discretion  and  choice  of  t&e 
Master  of  the  Crown  OflBice  ?  One  or  other  of  the  two  latter 
appears  to  be  the  ca^e^  because  the  act  already  mentioned, 
of  the  Sd  of  Geo,  II.  lays  down  no  rule  or  mode,  nor  refers 
if}  any  preceding  law — but  says  only,  that  Special  Juries 
shall  hereafter  be  struck,  ^'  in  9uch  manner  as  Special  Juries 
have  been  and  are  usually  atruck,'^ 

This  act  appears  to  me  to  have  been  what  is  generally 
understood  by  a ^'  deep  take  in"  It  was  fitted  to  the  spur 
of  the  moment  in  which  it  was  passed,  3d  of  Geo.  II.  when 
parties  ran  high,  and  it  served  to  throw  into  the  hands  of 
Waipole,  who  was  then  Minister,  the  management  of  Juries 
in  Crown  prosecutions,  by  making  the  nomination  of  the 
forty-eight  persons,  from  whom  the  Jury  was  to  be  struck, 
loUow  the  precedent  established  by  custom  between  indi- 
viduals, and  by  this  means  it  slipped  into  practice  with  less 
suspicion.  Now,  the  manner  of  obtaining  Special  Juries 
through  the  medium  of  an  officer  of  the  Government,  such 
for  instance  as  a  Master  of  the  Crown  Office,  may  be  im- 
partial in  the  case  of  Merchants,  or  other  individuals,  but  it 
becomes  highly  improper,  and  suspicious,  in  cases  where  the 
Government  itself  is  one  of  the  parties.  And  it  must  upon 
the  whole,  appear  a  strange  inconsistency,  that  a  Govern- 
ment should  keep  one  officer  to  commence  prosecutions, 
and  another  officer  to  nominate  the  forty-eight  persons  from 
whom  the  Jury  is  to  be  struck,  both  of  whom  are  officers  of 
the  Civil  Liet^  and  yet  continue  to  call  this  by  the  pompous 
name  of  the  glorious  Bight  of  trial  by  Jury! 

In  the  case  of  the  King  against  Jordan,  for  publishing 
RIGHTS  OP  MAN,  the  Attomey-General  moved  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Special  Jury,  and  the  master  of  the  Crown 
Office  nominated  the  forty-eight  persons  himself,  and  took 
them  from  such  parts  of  the  Sheriff's  book  as  he  pleased. 
The  trial  did  not  come  on,  occasioned  by  Jordan  with- 
drawing his  plea :  but  if  it  had,  it  might  have  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  subject  of  Special  Juries ;  for 
tbough  such  discussion  might  have  had  no  effect  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  it  would,  in  the  present  dispositioii 
for  inquiry,  have  had  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  Coon* 
try;  and  in  all  National  reforms,  this  is  the  proper  point  to 
b^in  at  Put  a  Country  right,  and  it  will  soon  put  Go* 
¥ernm»t  right  Among  the  improper  things  acted  by  the 
Goyernment  in  the  case  of  Special  Juries;  on  their  own 
motion,  om  has  been  that  of  treating  the  Jury  with  a 
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diooer,  and  afterwards  giving  each  Juryman  ivrty  guineas, 
if  a  verdict  be  found  for  the  prosecution,  and  only  one  if 
otherwise ;  and  it  has  been  long  observed,  that  in  London, 
and  Westminster,  there  are  persons  who  appear  to  make  a 
trade  of  serving,  by.  being  so  frequently  seen  upcm  Special 
Juries. 

Thus  OMicb  for  Special  Juries.  As  to  what  is  called  a 
Common  Jury^  upon  any  Government-prosecution  against 
the  Author  or  Publisher  of  RIGHTS  OF  man,  during  the  time 
of  the  present  Sheriffry,  I  have  one  question  to  offer,  which 
is — whether  the  present  Sheriffs  of  London^  having  publicly 
prejudged,  the  case^  by  the  part  they  have  taken  in  procuring 
an  Address  from  the  county  of  Middlesex^  (^however  dimi- 
nutive and  insignijicant  the  number  oj  Addressers  were^ 
being  only  one  hundred  and  eighteen^  are  eligible  or  proper 
persons  to  be  entrusted  with  the  power  of  returning  a  Jury 
to  try  the  issue  of  any  suck  prosecution  ? 

But  the  whole  matter  appears,  at  least  to  me,  to  be 
worthy  of  a  more  extensive  consideration  than  what  relates 
to  any  Jury,  whether  Special  or  Common ;  for  the  case  is, 
whether  any  part  of  a  whole  Nation,  locally  selected  as  a 
Jury  of  twelve  men  always  is,  be  competent  to  judge  and 
determine  for  the  whole  Nation,  on  any  matter  that  relates 
io  systems  and  principles  of  Government,  and  whether  it  be 
not  applying  the  institution  of  Juries  to  purposes  for  which 
such  institution  was  not  intended  ?  For  example : 

I  have  asserted  in  the  Work  rights  of  uan,  that  as 
every  man  in  the  Nation  pays  taxes,  so  has  every  man  .a 
right  to  a  share  in  Government,  and  consequently  that  the 
people  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  SheflSeld,  Leeds,  Ha- 
Hfax,  &c.  &c.  have  the  same  right  as  those  of  London. 
Shall  then  twelve  men  picked  out  between  Tempie«bar 
and  Whitechapel,  because  the  book  happened  to  be  first 
publidied  there,  decide  upon  the  rights  of  the  inhabitamts 
of  those  towns,  or  of  any  other  town  or  village  in  the 
Nation  ? 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  Juries,  I  Come  next  to  offer  a 
few  observations  on  the  matter  contaaned  in  the  informa-* 
lion,  or  prosecution. 

The  Work  Bi«irrs  or  man,  consists  of  Part  the  First, 
and  Part  the  Second.  The  First  Part,  the  pr€>secutor  has 
thought  it  most  proper  to  let  alone  ;  and  from  the  Second 
Part  be  has  selected  a  few  short  paragraphs,  making  in  the 
whole  not  quite  two  pages  of  the  same  printing  as  in  the 
cheap  edition.    Those  paragraphs  relate  chiefly  to  certain 
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facts,  sach  as  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  coming  of 
George  the  First,  commonly  called  of  the  House  of  Hano^ 
ver,  or  the  House  of  Brunswick,  or  some  such  House. 
The  arguments,  plans,  and  principles,  contained  in  the 
Work,  the  prosecutor  has  not  ventured  to  attack.  'Ibej  are 
beyond  his  reach. 

The  Act  which  the  prosecutor  appears  to  rest  most  upon 
for  the  support  of  the  prosecution,  is  the  Act  intituled, 
*^  An  Act,  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject^ 
and  settling  the  succession  of  the  crown,"  passed  in  the  first 
year  of  William  and  Mary,  and  more  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  ''  Bill  of  Rights." 

I  have  called  this  Bill,  '^  A  Bill  of  Wrongs^  and  of  In- 
9uU.*'    My  reasons,  and  also  my  proofs,  are  as  follow : 

The  method  and  principle  which  this  Bill  takes  for  de- 
claring rights  and  liberties,  are  in  direct  contradiction  to- 
rights  and  liberties :  it  is  an  assumed  attempt  to  take  them 
wholly  away  from  posterity, — for  the  declaration  in  the 
said  Bill  is  as  follows: 

^^  The  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  do^ 
in  ihe  name  of  all  the  people^  most  humbly  and  faithfully 
submit  themselves^  their  heirsy  and  posterity  for  ever ;"  that 
IS,  to  William  and  Mary  his  wife,  their  heirs  and  successors. 
This  is  a  strange  way  of  declaring  rights  and  liberties !  But 
the  Parliament  who  made  this  declaration  in  the  name,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  had  no  authority  from  them  for  sa 
doing — and  with  respect  to  posterity  for  ever^  they  bad  no 
right  or  authority  whatever  in  the  case.  It  was  assumption 
and  usurpation.  I  have  reasoned  very  extensively  against 
tiie  principle  of  this  Bill  in  the  first  part  of  Rights  of  Man ; 
the  prosecutor  has  silently  admitted  that  reasoning,  and  he 
now  commences  a  prosecution  on  the  authority  of  the  Bill, 
after  admitting  the  reasoning  against  it. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  declaration  in  this  Bill, 
abject  and  irrational  as  it  is,  had  no  other  intentional  opera- 
tion than  against  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  and  their  abet-* 
tors.  The  idea  did  not  then  exist,  that  in  the  space  of  an 
hundred  years^  posterity  might  discover  a  different  and 
much  better  system  of  Government,  and  that  every  species 
of  hereditary  Government  might  fall,  as  Popes  and  Monks 
had  fallen  before.  This,  I  say,  was  not  then  thought  of,  and 
therefore  the  application  of  the  Bill,  in  the  present  case,  is  a 
new,  erroneous,  and  illegal  application,  and  is  the  same  as 
creating  a  new  bill,  ex  post  facto. 
It  has  ever  been  the  craft  of  Courtiers,  for  the  purpose  of 
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keeping  up  an  expensive  and  enormous  Civil  List,  and  a 
raammery  of  useless  aud  antiquated  places,  and  offices  at  the 
pablic  expeoce,  to  be  continually  bangiug  Ei^Sl&^d  upon 
lODie  individual  or  other,  called  King^  though  the  man 
might  not  have  capacity  to  be  a  parish  constable.  The  folly 
and  absurdity  of  this  is  appearing  more  and  more  every 
day,  and  still  those  men  continue  to  act  as  if  no  alteration 
in  the  public  opinion  had  taken  place.  They  hear  each 
other's  nonsense,  and  suppose  the  whole  Nation  talks  the 
same  Gibberish. 

Let  such  men  cry  up  the  House  of  Orange,  or  the  House 
of  Brunswick,  if  they  please.  They  would  cry  up  any  other 
house  if  it  suited  their  purpose,  and  give  as  good  reasons  for 
it.  But  what  is  this  house,  or  that  house,  or  any  house  to 
a  Nation  ?  "  For  a  Nation  to  be  free,  it  is  sufficient  that  she 
wills  it"  Her  freedom  depends  wholly  upon  herself,  and 
not  on  any  house,  or  on  any  individual.  I  ask  not  in  what 
light  this  cargo  of  foreign  Houses  appears  to  others,  but  I 
will  say  in  what  light  it  appears  to  me. — It  was  like  the  trees 
of  the  forest  saying  unto  the  bramble,  —  Come  thou  and 
reign  over  us. 

Thus  much  for  both  their  Houses.  I  now  come  to  speak 
of  two  other  Houses,  which  are  also  put  into  the  infor- 
mation, and  those  are,  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House 
of  Commons.  Here,  I  suppose,  the  Attorney-General  in- 
tends to  prove  me  guilty  of  speaking  either  truth  or  false- 
hood; for,  according  to  the  modern  interpretation  of  Libels, 
it  does  not  signify  which,  and  the  only  improvement  neces- 
sary to  shew  the  complete  absurdity  of  such  doctrine,  would 
be,  to  prosecute  a  man  for  uttering  a  most  false  and  tDicked 
truth. 

1  wiU  quote  the  part  I  am  going  to  give,  from  the  Office 
Copy,  with  the  Attorney  GeneraFs  inuendoes,  enclosed  in 
parentheses,  as  they  stand  in  the  information,  and  I  hope 
that  civil  list  officer  will  caution  the  Court  not  to  laugh 
when  he  reads  them,  and  also  take  care  not  to  laugh 
himself. 

The  information  states,  that  Thomas  Paine,  being  a  wickedy 
inaliciousy  seditious,  a7id  evil-disposed  person,  hath,  with 
force  and  arms,  and  most  wicked  cunning,  written  and  pub- 
Ushed  a  certain  false,  scandalous,  malicious,  and  seditious 
libel;  in  one  part  titer eof,  to  the  tenor  and  effect  following, 
thai  is  to  say — 

"  With  respect  to  the  two  Houses,  of  which  the  English 
Parliament  (meaning  the  Parliament  qf  this  Kingdom)  is 
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composed,  they  appear  to  be  effectuallj  iofluenced  into 
one,  and,  as  a  Legislature^  to  have  no  temper  of  its  own. 
The  Minister,  (meaning  the  Minister  empluf\fed  by  the  King 
qf  this  Realm,  in  the  administration  of  the  Oovemmeni 
thereof)  whoever  he,  at  any  time  may  be,  touches  IT,  (mean^ 
ing  the  two  Hoiises  of  Parliament  of  this  Kingdom)  as  with 
an  opium  wand,  and  IT  (meaning  the  two  Houses  ofParUa-- 
ment  of  this  Kingdom)  sleeps  obedience.'' — As  I  am  not 
malicious  enough  to  disturb  their  repose,  though  it  be  time 
thej  should  awake,  I  leave  the  two  Houses,  and  the  Attor- 
nej*6eneral  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  dreams,  and  proceed 
to  a  new  subject. 

The  Gentlemen  to  whom  I  shall  next  address  myself, 
are  those  who  have  styled  themselves  **  Friends  of  the  Peo-* 
fiU^^  holding  their  meeting  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern, 
London. 

One  of  the  principal  Members  of  this  society  is  Mr. 
Grey,  who,  I  believe,  is  also  one  of  the  most  independent 
Members  in  Parliament.  I  collect  this  opinion  from  what 
Mr.  Burke  formerly  mentioned  to  me,  rather  than  from  any 
knowledge  of  my  owju.     The  occasion  was  as  follows : 

1  was  in  England  at  the  time  the  bubble  broke  forth 
about  Nootka  Sound  ;  and  the  day  after  the  King's  Message^ 
as  it  is  called,  was  sent  to  Parliament,  I  wrote  a  note  to 
Mr.  Burke,  that  upon  the  condition  the  French  Revc^tion 
should  not  be  a  subject,  (for  he  was  then  writing  the  book 
I  have  since  answered)  I  would  call  on  him  tte  next  day^ 
and  mention  some  matters  I  was  acquainted  with,  respecting 
that  affair;  for  it  appeared  to  me  extraordinary,  that  any 
body  of  men,  calling  themselves  Representatives,  should 
commit  themselves  so  precipitately,  or,  ^^  sleep  obedience,'* 
as  Parliament  was  then  doing,  and  ran  a  Nation  into  ex- 
pence,  and  perhaps  a  war,  without  so  much  as  inquiringf 
into  the  case,  or  the  subject,  of  both  which  I  had  some 
knowledge. 

When  I  saw  Mr.  Burke,  and  mentioned  the  circumstances 
to  him,  he  particularly  spoke  of  Mr.  Grey,  as  the  fittest 
Member  to  bring  such  matters  forward;  for,  said  Mr. 
Burke,  ^  /  am  not  the  proper  person  to  do  it,  as  I  am  in  m 
treaty  with  Mr.  Pitt  about  Mr.  Hastings'  triaL"  I  hope 
the  Attorney-General  will  allow,  that  Mr.  Burke  was  then 
sleeping  his  obedience. — But  to  return  to  the  Society—- 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,  that  the  general  motive 
of  this  Society  is  any  thing  more  than  that  by  which  every 
former  Parliamentary  opposition  has  been  governed^  aad 
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V»y  which    the  piresent  is  snfiBcienfly  known.      Failing  in 

thdr  pursuit  of  power  and  place  within  doors,  thej  have 

aow  (and  that  not  in  a  very  mannerly  manner)  endeavoulred 

l5  possess  tiiemselves  of  that  gronud  out  of  doors,  which, 

had  it  not  been  made  bj  others,  would  not  have  been  made 

by  them.      They  appear  to  me  to  have  watched,    with 

more  coniung  then  candour,  the  progress-of  a  certain  pub*- 

Ucatioa,  and  when  thej  saw  it  had  excited  a  spirit  of  en- 

qtiiry»  and  was  rapidly  spreading,  they  stepped  forward  t6 

profit  by  the  opportunity,  and  Mr.  Fox  then  called  it  a 

LibeL    In  saying  this,  he  libelled  himself.      Politicians  of 

this  cast,  such,  1  mean,  as  those  who  trim  between  parties, 

and  lie  by  for  events,  are  to  be  found  in  every  country,  and 

it  never  yet  happened  that  they  did  not  do  more  harm  than 

good.      They   embarrass    business,   fritter   it  to  nothing, 

perplex  the  people,  and  the  ev^nt  to  themselves  generally 

is,  that  they  go  just  far  enough  to  make  enemies  of  the  few, 

withoot  going  far  enough  to  make  friends  of  the  many. 

Whoever  will  read  the  declaration  of  this  Society,  of  the 
Sdtfa  April,  and  5th  of  May,  will  find  a  studied  reserve  upon 
all  the  points  that  are  real  abuses.  They  speak  not  onc6 
of  the  extravagance  of  Government,  of  the  abominable  list 
of  nnnecessary  and  sinecure  places  and  pensions,  of  the 
enonnity  of  the  Civil  List,  of  the  excess  of  taxes,  nor  of 
any  one  matter  that  substantially  affects  the  Nation ;  and 
from  some  conversation  that  has  passed  in  that  Society,  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  is  any  part  of  their  plan  to 
carry  this  class  of  reform  into  practice.  No  Opposition 
Par^  ever  did  when  it  gained  possession. 

In  making  these  free  observations,  I  mean  not  to  enter 
into  a  contention  wHh  this  Society  ;  their  incivility  towards 
me,  is  what  I  should  expect  from  place-hunting  reformers. 
They  are  welcome,  however,  to  the  ground  they  have  ad'> 
vaneed  upon,  and  I  wish  that  every  individual  among  them 
may  act  in  the  same  upright,  uninfluenced,  and  public  spi- 
ritiKl  manner  that  I  have  done.  Whatever  reforms  may  be 
obtained,  and  by  whatever  means,  they  will  be  for  the 
beneit  of  others,  and  not  of  me.  I  have  no  other  interest 
in  the  cause  than  the  interest  of  my  heart.  The  part  I 
have  acted  has  been  wholly  that  of  a  volunteer,  uncon* 
nected  with  party ;  and  when  I  quit,  it  shall  be  as  honour- 
ably as  I  began. 

I  consider  the  Reform  of  Parliament,  by  an  application  to 
Parliament,  as  proposed  by  the  Society,  to  be  a  worn-out, 
hackneyed  subject,  about  which  the  Nation  is  tired,  and 
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the  parties  are  deceiving  each  other.  It  is  not  a  subjed 
that  is  cognisable  before  Parliament,  because  no  Governmeat 
has  a  right  to  alter  itself,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part. 
The  right,  and  the  exercise  of  that  right,  appertains  to  the 
Nation  only,  and  the  proper  means  is  by  a  National  Con- 
vention, elected  for  the  purpose,  by  all  the  people.  By  this, 
the  will  of  the  Nation,  whether  to  reform  or  not,  or  what  the 
reform  shall  be,  or  how  far  it  shall  extend,  will  be  known, 
and  it  cannot  be  known  by  any  other  means.  Partial  ad- 
dresses, or  separate  associations,  are  not  testimonies  of  the 
general  will. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  opinions  of  men,  with 
respect  to  systems  and  principles  of  Go vemment,  are  changing 
fast  in  all  countries.  The  alteration  in  England,  within  the 
space  of  little  more  than  a  year,  is  far  greater  than  could 
then  have  been  believed,  and  it  is  daily  and  hourly  increasing* 
It  moves  along  the  country  with  the  silence  of  thought.  The 
enoripous  expence  of  Government  has  provoked  man  to  think, 
by  making  them  feel;  and  theProclamation  has  served  to  in- 
crease jealousy  and  disgust  To  prevent,  therefore,  those 
commotions  which  too  often,  and  too  suddenly  arise  from 
flu£focated  discontents,  it  is  best  that  thb  general  WILL  should 
have  the  full  and  free  opportunity  of  being  publicly  ascertain- 
ed, and.  known.  Wretched  as  the  state  of  representation  is 
in  England,  it  is  every  day  becoming  worse,  because  the 
unrepresented  parts  of  the  Nation  are  increasing  in  population 
and  property,  and  the  represented  parts  are  decreasing. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  ill-grounded  estimation  to  say,  that  as 
not  one  person  in  seven  is  represented,  at  least  fourteen 
millions  of  taxes  out  of  the  seventeen  millions  are  paid 
by  the  unrepresented  part;  for  although  copyholds  and 
leaseholds  are  assessed  to  the  land-tax,  the  holders  are 
unrepresented.  Should  then  a  general  demur  take  place 
as  to  the  obligation  of  paying  taxes,  on  the  ground  of 
not  being  represented,  it  is  not  the  Representatives  of 
rotten  Boroughs,  nor  Special  Juries,  that  can  decide  the 
question.  This  is  one  of  the  possible  cases  that. ought  to 
be  foreseen,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inconveniencies  that 
might  arise  to  numerous  individuals,  by  provoking  it. 

I  confess  I  have  no  idea  of  petitioning  for  rights.  What- 
ever the  Rights  of  the  People  are,  they  have  a  right  to  them, 
and  none  have  a  right  either  to  withhold  them,  or  to  grant 
them.  Government  ought  to  be  established  on  such  prin- 
ciples  of  justice  as  to  exclude  the  occasion  of  all  such 
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a^plioationsy  for  wherever  they  appear  thej  are  virtuallj 
aoGOflations. 

I  wish  that  Mr.  Grey,  since  he  has  embarked  in  the  busi- 
ness, would  take  the  whole  of  it  into  consideration.  He  wiU 
then  see  that  the  right  of  reforming  the  state  of  the  Repre- 
saltation  does  not  reside  in  Parliament,  and  that  the  only 
motion  he  could  consistently  make,  would  be,  that  Parlia- 
ment should  recommend  the  election  of  a  Convention  by  all 
the  people,  because  all  pay  taxes.  But  whether  Parliament 
recommended  it  or  not,  the  right  of  the  Nation  would  nei- 
ther be  lessened,  nor  increased  thereby. 

As  to  Petitions  from  the  unrepresented  part,  they  ought 
not  to  be  looked  for.  As  well  might  it  be  expected  that 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  &c.  should  petition  the  rotten  Bo- 
roughs, as  that  they  should  petition  the  Representatives  of 
those  Boroughs.  Those  two  towns  alone  pay  far  more 
taxes  than  all  the  rotten  Boroughs  put  together,  and  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  they  should  pay  ^eir  court  either 
to  the  Boroughs,  or  the  Borough-mongers. 

It  ought  also  to  be  observed,  that  what  is  called  Par- 
liament, is  composed  of  two  houses,  that  have  always  de- 
clared against  the  right  of  each  other  to  interfere  in  any  ixiat- 
ter  that  related  to  the  circumstances  of  either,  particularly 
that  of  election.  A  reform,  therefore,  in  the  representation, 
cannot,  on  the  ground  they  have  individually  taken,  become 
the  subject  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  because  such  a  mode 
would  include  the  interference,  against  which  the  Commons, 
on  their  part,  have  protested;  but  must,  as  well  on  the 
ground  of  formality,  as  on  that  of  right,  proceed  from  a 
National  Convention. 

Let  Mr.  Grey,  or  any  other  man,  sit  down  and  endeavour 
to  put  bis  thoughts  together  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up 
an  application  to  Parliament  for  a  Reform  of  Parliament,  and 
be  will  soon  convince  himself  of  the  folly  of  the  attempt. 
He  will  find  that  he  cannot  get  on ;  that  he  cannot  make 
his  thoughts  join,  so  aS  to  produce  auy  effect ;  for  whatever 
formality  of  words  he  may  use,  they  will  unavoidably  in- 
clude two  ideas  directly  opposed  to  each  other  ;  the  one  in 
setting  forth  the  reasons,  the  other  in  praying  for  the  relief; 
and  the  two,  when  placed    together,  would   stand  thus : 

^**  The  Representation  in  Parliament  is  so  very  corrupt y 

that  we  can  no  longer  coT^fide  in  it^ — and,  therefore^  confiding 
in  the  justice  and  wisdoyn  of  Parliament,  we  pray,''  <Sfc.  ^c.^ 
The  heavy  manner  in  which  every  former  proposed  ap- 
plication to  Parliament  has  dragged,  sufficiently  shews,  that 

cS 
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thougfh  the  Nation  might  not  exactly  8^  the  awkwardness 
of  the  measure,  it  could  not  clearly  see  its  way  by  that 
means.  To  this  also  may  be  added,  another  remark*  which 
is,  that  the  worse  Parliament  is,  the  less  will  be  the  inolina« 
tion  to  petition  it.  This  indifference,  viewed  as  it  ought  to 
be,  is  one  of  the  strongest  censures  the  public  can  express. 
It  is  as  if  they  were  to  say,  "  Ye  are  not  worth  reform- 
ing." 

Let  any  man  examine  the  Court- Calendar  of  Placemen 
in  both  Houses,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Civil  List 
operates,  and  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  this  indif 
ference  and  want  of  confidence  on  one  side,  nor  of  the  op- 
position to  reforms  on  the  other. 

Besides  the  numerous  list  of  paid  persons  exhibited  in  the 
Court  Calendar,  which  so  indecently  stares  the  Nation  in 
the  face,  there  are  an  unknown  number  of  marked  Pen- 
sioners, which  render  Parliament  still  more  suspected. 

Who  would  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Burke,  holding  forth 
as  he  formerly  did,  against  secret  influence  and  corrupt 
majorities,  should  become  a  concealed  Pensioner?  I  will 
now  state  the  case,  not  for  the  little  purpose  of  exposing 
Mr.  Burke,  but  to  shew  the  inconsistency  of  any  application 
to  a  body  of  men,  more  than  half  of  whom,  as  far  as  the 
Nation  can  at  present  know,  may  be  in  the  same  case  with 
himself. 

Towards  the  end  of  Lord  North's  administration,  Mr. 
Burke  brought  a  bill  into  Parliament,  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Mr.  Burke's  Reform  Bill ;  in  which,  among 
other  things,  it  is  enacted,  "  That  no  pension  exceeding  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year  shall  be  granted  to  any 
one  person,  and  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  pensions 
granted  in  one  year  shall  not  exceed  six  hundred  pounds; 
a  list  of  whichj^  together  with  the  names  of  the  persons  to 
whom  the  same  are  granted,  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament 
in  twenty  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  Session,  until  the 
whole  pension  list  shall  be  reduced  to  ninety  thousand 
pounds."  A  provisory  clause  is  afterwards  added,  "  That 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  First  Commissioner  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  return  into  the  exchequer  any  pension  or  annuity 
without  a  namey  on  his  making  oath  that  such  pension  or 
annuity  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  benefit,  use, 
or  behoof,  of  any  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons." 
«  But  soon  after  that  Administration  ended,  and  the  party 
*Mr.  Burke  acted  with  came  into  power,  it  appears,  from  the 
circumstances  I  am  going  to  relate,  that  Mr.  Burke  became 
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kijiuielf  a  Pensioner  in  dii^uise  in  a  similar  manner,  as  if  a 
pension  had  been  granted  in  the  name  of  John  Nokes,  to  be 
privately  paid  to  and  enjoyed  by  Tom  Stiles.  The  name  of 
Edmund  Burke  does  not  appear  in  the  original  transaction ; 
but  after  the  pension  was  obtained,  Mr.  Burke  wanted  to 
make  the  most  of  it  at  once,  by  selling  or  mortgaging  it ; 
and  the  gentleman,  in  whose  name  the  pension  stands,  ap« 
plied  to  one  of  the  public  offices  for  that  purpose.  This 
unfortunately  brought  forth  the  name  of  Edmund  Burke^  as 
the  real  Pensioner  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  When  men  trumpet  forth  what  they  call  the 
blessings  of  the  Constitution,  it  ought  to  be  known  what 
sort  of  blessings  (hey  allude  to. 

As  to  the  Civil  List,  of  a  million  a  year,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  any  one  man  can  eat,  drink,  or  consume  the 
whole  upon  himself.  The  case  is,  that  above  half  this  sum 
is  annually  apportioned  among  Courtiers,  and  Court  Mem- 
bers, of  both  Houses,  in  places  and  offices,  altogether  insig^ 
nifii(»uit  and  perfectly  useless,  as  to  every  purpose  of  civil, 
rational,  and  manly  Government.     For  instance  : 

Of  what  use  in  the  science  and  system  of  Government  is 
what  is  called  a  Lord  Chamberlain,  a  Master  and  a  Mis- 
tress.of  the- Robes,  a  Master  of  the  Horse,  a  Master  of  the 
Hawks,  and  an-hundred  other  such  things  ?  Laws  derive  no 
additional  force,  qor  additional  excellence,  from  siich. mum- 
mery. 

In  the  disbursements  of  the  Civil  List  for  the  year  1786 
(which  may  be  seen  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  History  of  the 
Revenue)  are  four  separate  charges  for  this  mummery  office 
of  Chamberlain. 

1st -£38,778     17    0 

2d 3,000      0    0 

3d 24,061)     19    0 

4th 10,000     18    3 


76,849     14    3 
besides  ^1,119  charged  for  alms. 

From  this  sample,  the  rest  may  be  guessed  at  As  to  the 
Master  of  the  Hawks,  (there  are  no  Hawks  kept,  and  if  there 
were,  it  is  no  reason  the  people  should  pay  the  expence  of 
feeding  them,  many  of  whom  are  hard  put  to  it  to  get  bread 
for  their  children)  his  salary  is  £1,3721.  lOs. 

And  besides  a  list  of  items  of  this  kind,  sufficient  to  fill  a 
quire  of  paper,  the  Pension  Lists  alone  are  £107,404.  ISs.  4d. 
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which  is  a  greater  sum  than  all  the  expences  of  the  federal 
Government  in  America  amount  to. 

Among  the  items,  there  are  two  I  bad  no  expectation  of 
finding,  and  which,  in  this  day  of  enquiry  after  Civil  List 
influence,  ought  to  be  exposed.  The  one  is  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  one  thousaud  seven  hundred  pounds  to  the  Dissent^ 
ing  Ministers  in  England,  and  eight  hundred  pounds  to  those 
of  Ireland. 

This  is  the  fact ;  and  the  distribution,  as  I  am  informed ^ 
•  is  as  follows.  The  whole  sum  of  «f  1,700  is  paid  to  one  per- 
son, a  Dissenting  Minister  in  London,  who  divides  it  among 
eight  others,  and  those  eight  among  such  others  as  they 
please.  The  Lay-body  of  the  Dissenters,  and  many  of  their 
principal  Ministers,  have  long  considered  it  as  dishonourable, 
and. have  endeavoured  to  prevent  it,  but  still  it  continues  to 
be  secretly  paid,  and  as  the  world  has  sometimes  seen  very 
.fulsome  Addresses  from  parts  of  that  body,  it  may  naturally 
be  supposed  that  the  receivers,  like  Bishops,  and  other  Court 
Clergy,  are  not  idle  in  promoting  them.  How  the  money  is 
distributed  in  Ireland,  I  know  not. 

To  recount  all  the  secret  history  of  the  Civil  List  is  not 
the  intention  of  this  publication.  It  is  sufficient,  in  this 
place,  to  expose  its  general  character,  and  the  nfkass  of  influ- 
ence it  keeps  alive.  It  will  necessarily  become  one  of  the 
objects  of  reform ;  and,  therefore,  enough  is  said  to  shew 
that,  under  its  operation,  no  application  to  Parliament  can 
be  expected  to  succeed,  nor  can  consistently  be  made. 

Such  reforms  will  not  be  promoted  by  the  Party  that  is  in 
possession  of  those  places,  nor  by  the  Opposition  who  are 
waiting  for  them  ;  and  as  to  a  mere  reform  in  the  state  of  the 
Representation^  under  the  idea  thnt  another  Parliament,  dif- 
ferently elected  to  the  present,  but  still  a  component  third 
part  of  the  same  system,  and  subject  to  the  controul  of  the 
other  two  parts,  will  abolish  those  abuses,  is  altogether  de- 
lusion ;  because  it  is  not  only  impracticable  on  the  ground 
of  formality,  but  it  is  unwisely  exposing  another  set  of  men 
to  the  same  corruptions  that  have  tainted  the  present. 

Were  all  the  objects  that  require  a  reform  accomplishable 
by  a  mere  reform  in  the  state  of  the  Representation,  the 
persons  who  compose  the  present  Parliament  might,  with 
rather  more  propriety,  be  asked  to  abolish  all  the  abuses 
themselves,  than  be  applied  to  as  the  mere  instruments  of 
doing  it  by  a  future  Parliatnent.  If  the  virtue  be  wanting  to 
abolish  the  abuse»  it  is  also  wanting  to  act  as  the  means,  and 
the  Nation  must,  of  necessity,  proceed  by  some  other  plan. 
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Having  thus  endearoured  to  shew  what  the  abject  coiidi« 
tion  of  Parliament  is,  and  the  impropriety  of  going  a  second 
time  over  the  same  ground  that  has  before  miscarried,  I  come 
to  the  remaining  part  of  the  subject. 

There  ought  to  be,  in  the  Constitution  of  every  country,  a 
mode  of  referring  back,  on  any  extraordinary  occasion,  to  the 
sovereign  and  original  constituent  power,  which  is  the  Na- 
tion itself.  The  right  of  altering  any  part  of  a  Government 
cannot,  as  already  observed,  reside  in  the  Government,  or 
that.  Government  might  make  itself  what  it  pleased. 

It  ought  also  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  though  a  Na- 
tion may  feel  inconveniencies,  either  in  the  excess  of  taxation 
or  in  the  mode  of  expenditure,  or  in  any  thing  else,  it  may 
not  at  first  be  sufficiently  assured  in  what  part  of  its  Govern- 
ment the  defect  lies,  or  where  the  evil  originates.  It  may  be 
supposed  to  be  in  one  part,  and  on  enquiry  be  found  to  be  in 
another ;  or  partly  in  all.  This  obscurity  is  naturally  inter- 
wov^i  witli  what  are  called  mixed  Governments. 

Be,  however,  the  reform  to  be  accomplished  whatever  it 
may,  it  can  only  follow  in  consequence  of  first  obtaining  a 
full  knowledge  of  all  the  causes  that  have  rendered  such 
refo/m  necessary,  and  every  thing  short  of  this  is  guess-work 
or  frivolous  cunning.  In  this  case,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  any  application  to  Parliament  can  bring  forward  this 
knowledge.  That  body  is  itself  the  supposed  cause,  or  one 
of  the  supposed  causes,  of  the  abuses  in  question ;  and  can- 
not be  expected,  and  ought  not  to  be  asked,  to  give  evidence 
against  it^f.  The  enquiry,  therefore,  which  is,  of  necessity, 
the  first  step  in  the  business,  cannot  be  entrusted  to  Parlia- 
ment, but  must  be  undertaken  by  a  distinct  body  of  men, 
separated  from  every  suspicion  of  corruption  or  influence. 
-  Instead,  then,  of  referring  to  rotten  Boroughs  and  absurd 
Corporations  for  addresses^  or  hawking  them  about  the  coun- 
try, to  be  signed  by  a  few  dependent  tenants,  the  real  and 
effectual  mode  would  be  to  come  at  once  to  the  point,  and 
to  n«eertain  the  sense  of  the  Nation,  by  electing  a  National 
Convention.  By  this  method,  as  already  observed,  the  gene- 
ral WILL,  whether  to  reform  or  not,  or  what  the  reform 
shall  be,  or  how  far  it  shall  extend,  will  be  known,  and  u 
cannot  be  known  by  any  other  means.  Such  a  body,  em* 
powered  and  supported  by  the  Nation,  will  have  authority 
to  demand  information  upon  all  matters  necessary  to  be  en- 
quired into;  and  no  Minister,  nor  any  other  person,  will 
dare  to  refuse  it.  It  will  then  be  seen  whether  seventeen 
millions  of  taxes  are  necessary,  and  for  what  purposes  they 
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are  expended.  The  concealed  PeoBioBers  will  tiien  be 
obliged  to  unmask;  and  the  source  of  influence  and  corrupr 
tion,  if  any  such  there  be,  will  be  laid  open  to  the  Nation, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  revenge,  but  of  redress. 

By  taking  this  Public  and  National  ground,  all  objections 
against  partial  Addresses  on  one  side,  or  private  Associations 
on  the  other,  will  be  done  away.  The  nation  will  db- 
CREB  ITS  OWN  REFORMS;  and  the  clamour  about  Party 
and  Faction,  or  Ins  or  Outs,  will  become  ridiculous. 

The  plan  and  organization  of  a  Convention  is  easy  iq 
practice. 

In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  every 
county  can  be  sufficiently  enough  known,  from  the  number 
of  houses  assessed  to  the  House  and  Window-light  tax  in 
each  county.  This  will  give  the  rule  for  apportioning  the 
number  of  Members  to  be  elected  to  the  National  Conven* 
tion  in  eaqh  of  the  counties. 

If  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  England  be  seveo 
millions,  and  the  total  number  of  Members  to  be  elected  to 
the  Convention  be  one  thousand,  the  number  of  Members 
to  be  elected  in  a  county  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  wiil^be  iwenty^oney  osid  in  like  propor* 
tion  for  any  other  county. 

As  the  election  of  a  Convention  must,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  general  sense  of  the  Nation,  go  on  grounds  different 
from  that  of  Parliamentary  elections,  the  mode  that.best 
promises  this  end  will  have  no  difficulties  to  combat  with, 
from  absurd  customs,  and  pretended  rights.  The  right  of 
every  man  will  be  the  same,  whether  he  live  in  a  city,  town> 
or  a  village.  The  custom  of  attaching  Rights  to  place^  or  in 
other  words  to  inanimate  matter,  instead  of  to  the  persony 
independently  of  place,  is  too  absurd  to  make  any  part  of  a 
rational  argument. 

As  every  man  in  the  Nation  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  pays  taxes  either  out  of  the  property  he  possesses,  or 
out  of  the  product  of  his  labour,  which  is  property  to  him, 
and  is  amenable  in  his  own  person  to  every  law  of  the  land^ 
so  has  every  one  the  same  equal  right  to  vote,  and  no  one 
part  of  a  Nation,  nor  any  individu^,  has  a  right  to  dispute, 
the  right  of  another.  The  man  who  should  do  this,  ought 
to  forfeit  the  exercise  of  his  own  right  for  a  term  of  years. 
This  would  render  the  punishment  consistent  with  the 
crime. 

When  a  qualification  to  vote  is  regulated  by  yearsi  it  is 
placed  on  the  firmest  possible  ground,  because  the  quiUifica* 
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tKMi  k  such  M  aofliing  but  dyisg  before  the  time  can  take 
away ;  and  the  equality  of  Rights,  as  a  principle,  is  reoog^ 
niiea  in  the  act  of  regulating  the  exercise.  But  when  Rights 
are  placed  upon,  or  made  dependent  upon  property,  thej 
are  on  the  most  precarious  of  all  tenures.  ^^  Riches  make 
tbemselyes  wings,  and  fly  away,*'  and  the  rights  fly  with 
them;  and  thus  they  become  lost  to  the  man  when  tb^y 
would  be  of  most  value. 

It  is  from  a  strange  mixture  of  tyranny  and  cowardice 
Ihat  exclusions  have  been  set  up  and  continued.  The  bold- 
ness to  do  wrong  at  first,  changes  afterwards  into  cowardly 
craft,  and  at  last  into  fear.  The  Representatives  in  England 
appear  now  to  act  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  do  right,  even  in 
paf  t,  lest  it  should  awaken  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  all  the 
wrongs  it  has  endured.  This  case  serves  to  shew  that  the 
same  conduct  that  best  constitutes  the  safety  of  an  indivii- 
dual,  namely,  a  strict  adherence  to  principle,  constitutes 
also  the  safety  of  a  Government,  and  that  without  it  safety 
is  but  an  empty  name.  When  the  rich  plunder  the  poor 
of  his  rights,  it  becomes  an  example  to  the  poor  to  plunder 
the  rich  of  his  property,  for  the  rights  of  the  one  are  as 
much  property  to  him  as  wealth  is  property  to  the  otherv 
and  the  KtUe  all  is  as  dear  as  the  much.  It  is  only  by  setting 
out  on  just  principles  that  men  are  trained  to  be  just  to  each 
other ;  and  it  will  always  be  found,  that  when  the  rich  pro^ 
tect  the  rights  of  the  poor,  the  poor  will  protect  ^e  property 
of  the  rich.  But  the  guarantee,  to  be  effectual,  must  i>e 
pariiamentarily  reciprocal. 

Exclusions  are  not  only  unjust,  but  they  frequently  ope* 
rate  as  injuriously  to  the  party  who  monopolizes,  as  to  those 
who  are  excluded.  When  men  seek  to  exclude  others  from 
participating  in  the  exercise  of  any  right,  they  should,  at 
least,  be  assured  that  they  can  effectually  perform  the  whole 
of  the  business  they  undertake ;  for  unless  they  do  this, 
themselves  will  be  losers  by  the  monopoly.  This  has  been 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  monopolized  right  of  Election* 
The  monopolizing  party  has  not  been  able  to  keep  the  Par* 
liamentary  Representation,  to  whom  the  power  of  taxation 
was  entrusted,  in  the  state  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  have 
thereby  multiplied  taxes  upon  themselves  equally  with  those 
who  were  excluded. 

A  great  deal  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  said,  about 
disqualifications,  arising  from  the  commission  of  offences; 
but  were  this  subject  urged  to  its  full  extent,  it  would  dis« 
qualify  a.  great  number  of  the  present  Electors,  together  with 
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Hieir  Representatiyes ;  for;  of  all  offences,  none  are  more  de- 
structive to  the  morals  of  Society  than  Bribery  and  Corrup- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  civility  to  such  persons  to  pass  this 
subject  over,  and  to  give  them  a  fair  opportunity  of  recover- 
ing, or  rather  of  creating  character. 

Every  thing,  in  the  present  mode  of  electioneering  in 
England  is  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  vul- 
garity that  attends  elections  is  no  other  than  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  inverting  the  order  of  the  system. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Candidate  seeks  the  Elector,  instead 
of  the  Elector  seeking  for  a  Representative ;  and  the  Electors 
are  advertised  as  lining  in  the  interest  of  the  Candidate, 
instead  of  the  Candidate  being  in  the  interest  of  the  Elec« 
tors.  The  Candidate  pays  the  Elector  for  his  vote,  instead 
oi  the  Nation  paying  the  Representative  for  his  time  and 
attendance  on  public  business.  The  complaint  for  an  undue 
election  is  brought  by  the  Candidate,  as  if  he,  and  not  the 
Electors,  were  the  party  aggrieved ;  and  he  takes  on  himself 
at  any  period  of  the  election  to  break  it  up,  by  declining^ 
as  if  the  election  was  in  his  right,  and  not  in  theirs. 

The  compact  that  was  entered  into  at  the  last  Westmia- 
stet  election,  between  two  of  the  Candidates  (Mr.  Fox  and 
Lord  Hood)  was  an  indecent  violation  of  the  principles  of 
election.  The  Candidates  assumed,  in  their  own  personsy 
the  rights  of  the  Electors ;  for  it  was  only  in  the  body  of  the 
Electors,  and  not  at  all  in  the  Candidates,  that  the  right  of 
making  any  such  compact  or  compromise  could  exist.  But 
the  principle  of  Election  and  Representation  is  so  completely 
done  away,  in  every  stage  thereof,  that  inconsistency  has  no 
longer  the  power  of  surprising. 

Neither  from  Elections  thus  conducted,  nor  from  rotten 
Borough  Addressers,  nor  from  County-meetings,  promoted 
by  Placemen  and  Pensioners,  can  the  sense  of  the  Nation  be 
known.  It  is  still  corruption  appealing  to  itself.  But  a 
Convention  of  a  thousand  persons  fairly  elected  would  bring 
every  matter  to  a  decided  issue. 

As  to  County-meetings,  it  is  only  persons  of  leisure,  or 
those  who  live  near  to  the  place  of  meeting,  that  can  attend, 
and  the  number  on  such  occasions  is  but  like  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  compared  with  the  whole.  I'he  only  consistent  ser- 
vice which  such  meetings  could  render,  would  be  that  of 
apportioning  the  county  into  convenient  districts ;  and  when 
this  is  done,  each  district  mighty  according  to  its  number  of 
inhabitants,  elect  its  quota  of  County  Members  to  the 
National  Convention  ;    and  the  vote  of  each  Elector  might 
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be  taken  in  the  parish  where  he  resided,  either  by  ballot  or 
by  voice,  as  he  should  chuse  to  give  it. 

A  National  Convention  thus  formed,  would  bring  together 
the  sense  and  opinions  of  every  part  of  the  nation,  fairly 
taken.  The  science  of  Government,  and  the  interest  of  the 
Public,  and  of  the  several  parts  thereof,  would  then  undergo 
an  ample  and  rational  discussion,  freed  from  the  language 
of  Parliamentary  disguise. 

But  in  all  deliberations  of  this  kind,  though  men  have  a 
right  to  reason  with,  and  endeavour  to  convince  each  other, 
upon  any  matter  that  respects  their  common  good,  yet,  in 
point  of  practice,  the  majority  of  opinions,  wh^i  known^ 
forms  a  rule  for  the  whole,  and  to  this  rule  every  good  citi- 
sen  practically  conforms. 

Mr.  Burke,  as  if  he  knew  (for  every  concealed  Pensioner, 
has  the  opportunity  of  knowing)  that  the  abuses  acted  under 
the  present  system  are  too  flagrant  to  be  palliated,  and  that 
the  majority  of  opinions,  whenever  such  abuses  should  be 
made  public,  would  be  for  a  general  and  effectual  reform, 
has  endeavoured  to  preclude  the  event,  by  sturdily  denying 
the  right  of  a  majority  of  a  Nation  to  act  as  a  whole.  Let 
ns  bestow  a  thought  upon  this  case. 

When  any  matter  is  proposed  as  a  subject  for  consulta- 
tion, it  necessarily  implies  some  mode  of  decision^  Common 
consent,  arising  from  absolute  necessity,  has  placed  this  in  a 
majority  of  opinions;  because  without  it  there  can  be  no 
decision,  and  consequently  no  order.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  case  in  which  mankind,  however  various  in  their  ideas 
upon  other  matters,  can  consistently  be  unanimous;  because 
it  18  a  mode  of  decision  derived  from  the  primary  original 
right  of  every  individual  concerned;  ^Aa^  right  being  first 
individually  exercised  in  giving  an  opinion,  and  whether 
that  opinion  shall  arrange  with  the  minority  or  the  majority 
is  a  subsequent  accidental  thing  that  neither  increases  ^nor 
diminishes  the  individual,  original  right  itself.  Prior  to  any 
debate,  inquiry,  or  investigation,  it  is  not  supposed  to  be 
known  on  which  side  the  majority  of  opinions  will  fall,  and 
therefore  whilst  this  mode  of  decision  secures  to  every  one 
the  right  of  giving  an  opinion,  it  admits  to  every  one  an 
equal  chance  in  the  ultimate  event. 

Among  the  matters  that  will  present  themselves  to  the 
consideration  of  a  National  Convention,  there  is  one,  wholly 
of  a  domestic  nature,  but  so  marvellously  loaded  with  con- 
fusion, as  to  appear,  at  first  sight,  almost  impossible  to  be 
reformed.     I  mean  the  condition  of  what  is  called  Law. 
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But  if  we  examine  into  the  cause  from  whence  this  coS'f 
fusion,  now  so  much  the  subject  of  universal  complaint,  i» 
produced,  not  only  the  remedy  will  immediately  present 
itself,  but  with  it  the  mean^  of  preventing  the  like  case 
hereafter. 

In  the  first  place,  the  confusion  has  generated  itself  from 
the  absurdity  of  every  Parliament  assuming  to  be  eternal  in 
power,  and  the  laws  partake  in  a  similar  manner  of  this  as* 
sumption.  They  have  no  period  of  legal  or  natural  expira- 
tion, and  however  absurd  in  principle,  or  inconsistent  in 
practice,  many  of  them  have  become,  they  still  are,  if  not 
especially  repealed,  considered  as  making  a  part  of  the  ge- 
neral mass.  By  this  means  the  body  of  what  is  caUed  Law, 
is  spread  over  a  space  of  several  hundred  years,  compre- 
hending laws  obsolete,  laws  repugnant,  laws  ridiculous,  and 
every  other  kind  of  laws,  forgotten,  or  remembered ;  and 
what  renders  the  case  still  worse  is,  that  the  confusion  mul- 
tiplies'with  the  progress  of  time.^i^ 

To  bring  this  mis-shapen  monster  into  form,  and  to  prevent 
its  lapsing  again  into  a  wilderness  state,  only  two  things, 
and  those  very  simple,  are  necessary.       ^ 

The  first  is,  to  review  the  whole  mass  of  laws,  and  to  bring 
forward  such  only  as  are  worth  retaining,  and  let  all  the  rest 
drop ;  and  to  give  to  the  laws  so  brought  forward  a  new 
era  commencing  from  the  time  of  such  reform. 

Secondly,  that  at  the  expiration  of  every  twenty-one 
years,  (or  any  other  stated  period)  a  like  review  shall  again 
be  taken,  and  the  laws  found  proper  to  be  retained,  be  again 
carried  forward  commencing  with  that  date,  and  the  useless 
laws  dropped  and  discontinued.  By  this  means  there  can  be 
no  obsolete  laws,  and  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  laws  standing 
in  direct  or  equivocal  contradiction  to  each  other,  and  every 
person  will  know  the  period  of  time  to  which  he  is  to  look 
back  for  all  the  laws  in  being. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  whilst  every  other  branch  of 
science  is  brought  within  some  commodious  system,  and 
the  study  of  it  simplified  by  easy  methods,  the  laws  take  the 
contrary  course,  and  become  every  year  more  complicated, 
entangled,  confused,  and  obscure. 


*  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  a  law  was  passed  making  it 
felony  *«  to  multiply  fi:old  or  silver,  or  to  make  use  of  the  craft  of 
multiplication,"  and  this  law  remained  two  hundred  and  eighty-- 
ux  years  upon  the  statute  books.  It  was  then  rep4teled  as  being 
ridiculous  and  injurious. 
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Among  the  paragraphs  which  the  Attorney-General  has 
taken  from  the  Rights  cf  Man^  and  put  into  his  informationy 
one  is,  that  where  I  have  said,  '^  that  with  respect  to  r^ular 
law,  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing. ^' 

As  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Attornej-General  means  to 
shew  this  expression  to  be  libellous,  because  it  is  TRUE, 
or  because  it  is  FALSE,  I  shall  make  no  other  reply  to 
him  in  this  place  than  by  remarking,  that  if  almanack- 
makers  had  not  been  more  judicious  than  law-makers,  the 
study  of  almanacks  would  by  this  time  have  become  as 
abstruse  as  the  study  of  law,  and  we  ^ould  hear  of  a  library 
of  almanacks  as  we  now  do  of  statutes ;  but  by  the  simple 
operation  of  letting  the  obsolete  matter  drop,  and  carrying 
forward  that  only  which  is  proper  to  be  retained,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  known  is  found  within  the  space  of  a  year, 
and  laws  also  admit  of  being  kept  within  some  given  period. 

I  shall  here  close  this  lett<er,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  Ad- 
dresses, the  Proclamation,  and  the  Prosecution  ;  and  shall 
oflFer  a  few  observations  to  the  Society  styling  itself,  **  THE 
FRIENDS  OF  THE  PEOPLE." 

That  the  science  of  Government  is  beginning  to  be  better 
understood  than  in  former  times,  and  that  the  age  of  fiction 
and  political  superstition,  and  of  craft  and  mystery,  is  pass* 
ing  away,  are  matters  which  the  experience  of  every  day 
proves  to  be  true,  as  well  in  England  as  in  other  countries. 

As  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  silent  pro- 
gress of  opinion,  and  also  impossible  to  govern  a  Nation  after 
it  has  changed  its  habits  of  thinking,  by  the  craft  or  policy 
that  it  was  governed  by  before,  the  only  true  method  to  pre- 
vent propular  discontents  and  commotions  is,  to  throw,  by 
every  fair  and  rational  argument,  all  the  light  upon  the 
subject  that  can  possibly  be  thrown;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  open  the  means  of  collecting  the  general  sense  of  the  Na- 
tion ;  and  this  cannot,  as  already  observed,  be  done  by  any 
plan  so  effectually  as  a  National  Convention.  Here  indivi- 
dual opinion  will  quiet  itself  by  having  a  centre  to  rest  upon. 

The  Society  already  mentioned,  (which  is  made  up  of 
men  of  various  descriptions,  but  chiefly  of  those  called 
Foxites,)  appears  to  me,  either  to  have  taken  wrong  grounds 
from  want  of  judgment,  or  to  have  acted  with  cunning  re- 
serve. It  is  now  amusing  the  people  with  a  new  phrase, 
namely^  that  of  "  a  temperate  and  moderate  reform,"  the  in- 
terpretation of  which  is,  a  continuance  of  the  abuses  as  long 
as  possible,     Jfwe  cannot  hold  ally  let  us  hold  some. 

Who  are  those  Ihat  are  frightened  at  reforms  ?  Are  the 
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publio  afraid  that  their  taxes  should  be  lessened  too  much? 
Are  thej  afraid  that  smecure  places,  and  pensions,  should  be 
abolished  too  fast?  Are  the  poor  afraid  that  their  condition 
should  be  rendered  too  comfortable?  Is  the  worn-out  me- 
chanic, or  the  aged  and  decayed  tradesman,  frightened  at 
the  prospect  of  receiTing  ten  pounds  a  year  out  of  the  sur- 
plus taxes?  Is  the  soldier  frightened  at  the  thoughts  of  his 
discharge,  and  three  shillings  per  week  during  life?  Is  the 
sailor  afraid  that  press- warrants  will  be  abolished  ?  The  So- 
ciety mistakes  the  fears  of  borough-mongers,  placem^i,  and 
p^isioners,  for  the  fears  of  the  people,  and  the  temperate  and 
moderate  R^brm  it  talks  of,  is  calculated  to  suit  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  former. 

Those  words,  ^'  temperate  and  moderate,"  are  words 
either  of  political  cowardice,  or  of  cunning,  or  seduction. — 
A  thing,  moderately  good,  is  not  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Moderation  in  temper  is  always  a  virtue ;  but  moderation 
in  principle  is  a  species  of  vice.  But  who  is  to  be  the  judge 
of  what  is  a  temperate  and  moderate  Reform?  The  Society 
is  the  representative  of  nobody;  neither  can  the  unrepre- 
sented part  of  the  Nation  commit  this  power  to  those  in 
Parliament,  in  whose  election  they  had  no  choice;  and, 
therefore,  even  upon  the  ground  the  Society  has  taken,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  a  National  Convention. 

The  objection  which  Mr.  Fox  made  to  Mr.  Grey's  pro- 
posed Motion  for  a  Parliamentary  Reform  was,  that  it  con- 
tained no  plan. — It  certainly  did  not.  But  the  plan  very 
easily  presents  itself;  and  whilst  it  is  fair  for  all  parties,  it 
prevents  the  dangers  that  might  otherwise  arise  from  private 
or  popular  discontent. 
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DISSERTATION 


Off 


FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  GOVERNMENT. 


Thbrs  is  no  subject  more  interesting  to  eY^tj  num 
than  the  sabject  of  government  His  security,  be  he  rich 
or  poor,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  his  prosperity,  is  connected 
therewith ;  it  is  therefore  his  interest,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  its  principles^  and  what  the 
practice  ought  to  be. 

Every  art  and  science,  however  imperfectly  known  at 
first,  has  been  studied,  improved,  and  brought  to  what  we 
call  prefection,  by  the  progressive  labours  of  succeeding 
generations;  but  the  science  of  government  has  stood  still. 
No  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  principle,  and 
scarcely  any  in  the  practice,  till  the  American  revolution 
began.  In  all  the  countries  of  Europe  (except  in  France) 
the  same  forms  and  systems  that  were  erected  in  the  remote 
ages  of  ignorance  still  continue,  and  their  antiquity  is  put 
in  the  place  of  principle :  it  is  forbidden  to  investigate  their 
origin  or  by  what  right  they  exist  If  it  be  ailked  how  has 
this  happened,  the  answer  is  easy ;  they  are  established  on 
a  principle  that  is  false,  and  they  employ  their  power  to 
prevent  detection. 

Notwithstanding  the  mystery  with  which  the  science  of 
government  has  been  enveloped,  for  the  purpose  of  enslav- 
ing, plundering,  and  imposing  upon  mankind,  it  is  of  all 
things  the  least  mysterious  and  the  roost  easy  to  be  under- 
stood. The  meanest  capacity  cannot  be  at  a  loss,  if  it 
begins  its  enquiries  at  tiie  right  point  Every  art  and 
science  has  some  point,  or  alphabet,  at  which  the  study  of 
that  art  or  science  begins,  and  by  the  assistance  of  which 
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the  progress  is  facilitated.     The  same  method  ought  to  be 
observed  with  respect  to  the  science  of  government. 

Instead  then  of  embarrassing  the  subject  in  the  outset 
with  the  numerous  subdivisions,  under  which  different 
forms  of  government  have  been  classed,  such,  as  aristo- 
cracy, democracy,  oligarchy,  monarchy,  &c.  the  better 
method  will  be  to  begin  with  what  may  be  called  primary 
divisions,  or  those  under  which  all  the  several  subdivisions 
will  be  comprehended. 

The  primary  divisions  are  but  two. 

First,  Government  by  election  and  representation. 

Secondly,  Government  by  hereditary  succession. 

All  the  several  forms  and  systems  of  government,  how- 
ever numerous  or  diversified,  class  themselves  under  one  or 
other  of  those  primary  divisions;  for  either  they  are  on  the 
system  of  representation,  or  on  that  of  hereditary  succes- 
sion. As  to  thatequivocal  thing  called  mixed  government, 
such  as  the  late  government  of  Holland,  and  the  present 
government  of  England,  it  does  not  make  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  because  the  parts  separately  considered,  are 
either  representative  or  hereditary. 

Beginning  then  our  enquiries  at  this  point,  we  have  first 
to  examine  into  the  nature  of  those  two  primary  divisions. 
If  they  are  equally  right  in  principle,  it  is  mere  matter  of 
opinion  which  we  prefer.  If  the  one  be  demonstratively 
better  than  the  other,  that  difference  directs  our  choice ;  but 
if  one  of  them  should  be  so  absolutely  false,  as  not  to  have 
a  right  to  existence,  the  matter  settles  itself  at  once;  because 
a  negative  proved  on  one  thing,  where  two  only  are  offered, 
and  one  must  be  accepted,  amounts  to  an  affirmative  on  the 
other. 

The  revolutions  that  are  now  spreading  themselves  in  the 
world  have  their  origin  in  this  state  of  the  case;  and  the 
present  war  is  a  conflict  between  the  representative  system, 
founded  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  here- 
ditary system,  founded  in  usurpation.  As  to  what  are 
called  Monarchy,  Royalty,  and  Aristocracy,  they  do  not^ 
either  as  things  or  as  terras,  sufficiently  describe  the  here- 
ditary system ;  they  are  but  secondary  things  or  signs  of  the 
hereditary  system,  and  which  fall  of  themselves  if  that 
system  has  not  a  right  to  exist.  Were  there  no  such  terms 
as  Monarchy,  Royalty,  and  Aristocracy,  or  were  other  terms 
substituted  in  their  place,  the  hereditary  system,  if  it  con- 
tinued, would  not  be  altered  thereby.  It  would  be  be  the  same 
system  under  any  other  titulary  name  as  it  is  now. 
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The  ckamcter  therefore  of  the  revolutions  of  the  presut 

day  distinguishes  itself  most  definitively  by  grounding  itself 

on  the  system  of  representative  government,  in  opposition 

to  the  hereditary.    No  other  distinction  reaches  the  whole 

A     of  the  principle. 

Having  thus  opened  the  case  generally^  I  proceed,  in  the 
first  place,  to  examine  the  hereditary  system,  because  it  has 
the  priority  in  point  of  time,  '['be  representative  system  is 
the  invention  of  the  modern  world;  and  that  no  doubt  may 
•rise  as  to  my  own  opinion,  I  declare  it  beforehand,  which 
is,  ikat  there  is  not  a  problem  in  Euclid  more  matkematicaUy 
tniCj  than  that  hereditary  government  has  not  a  right  to  exist. 
When^  therefore^  we  take  from  any  man  the  exercise  of'  heredi* 
iary  power y  toe  take  away  that  which  he  neffer  had  the  right 
to  possesSy  and  which  no  law  or  custom  couldy  or  ever  can^ 
give  him  a  title  to.       , 

The  arguments  that  have  hitherto  been  employed  against 
the  hereditary  system  have  been  chiefly  founded  upon  the 
abnirdity  of  it,  and  its  incompetency  to  the  purpose  of  good 
government.  Nothing  can  present  to  our  judgment,  or  to 
our  imagination,  a  figure  of  greater  absurdity  than  that  of 
seeing  the  government  of  a  nation  fall,  as  it  frequently  does, 
into  the  hands  of  a  lad  necessarily  destitute  of  experience, 
and  often  little  better  than  a  fool.  It  is  an  insult  to  every 
mssL  of  years,  of  character,  and  of  talent,  in  a  country.  The 
momoit  we  begin  to  reason  upon  the  hereditary  system,  it 
fidls  into  derision :  let  but  a  single  idea  begin,  and  a  thou- 
aand  will  soon  follow.  Insignificance,  imbecility,  child hoodi 
^tage,  want  of  moral  character;  in  fine,  every  defect 
lerioiis  or  laughable,  unite  to  hold  up  the  hereditary  system 
wm  a  figure  of  ridicule*  Leaving  however  the  ridiculousness 
of  the  thing,  to  the  reflections  of  the  reader,  I  proceed  to 
the  more  important  part  of  the  question,  namely,  whether 
sudi  a  system  has  a  right  to  exist  ? 

To  be  satisfied  of  the  right  of  a  thing  to  exist,  we  must 
be  satisfied  that  it  had  a  right  to  begin ;  if  it  bad  not  a  right 
to  b^in,  it  has  not  a  right  to  continue.  By  what  right 
then  did  the  hereditary  system  begin  ?  Let  a  man  but  ask 
himself  this  question,  and  he  will  find  that  he  cannot  satisfy^ 
himsdf  with  an  answer. 

The  right  which  any  man,  or  any  family  had  to  set  itself 
op  at  first  to  govern  a  nation,  and  to  establish  itself  here- 
ditarily, was  no  other  than  the  right  which  Robespierre  had 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  France.  If  he  had  none,  they  had 
none.    If  they  had  any,  he  had  as  much ;  for  it  is  impossi- 
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hie  to  discover  superioritj  of  rig^ht  in  any  family,  by  virtue 
of  which  hereditary  goveruroeuts  could  begin.  The  Capets, 
the  Guelphs,  tiie  Robespierres,  the  Marats,  are  all  on  the 
same  standing  as  to  the  question  of  right.  It  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  none.  m 

It  is  one  step  towards  liberty,  to  perceive  that  hereditary 
government  could  not  begin  as  an  exclusive  right  in  any 
family.  The  next  point  will  be,  whether,  having  once  began, 
it  could  grow  into  a  right  by  the  influence  of  time? 

This  would  be  supposing  an  absurdity;  for  either  it  is 
putting  time  in  the  place  of  principle,  or  making  it  supe- 
rior to  principle;  whereas  time  has  no  more  connection 
with,  or  influence  upon  principle,  than  principle  has  upon 
time.  The  wrong  which  began  a  thousand  years  ago,  is  as 
much  a  wrong  as  if  it  began  to  day;  and  the  right  which 
originates  to-day,  is  as  much  a  right  as  if  it  had  the  sanc« 
tion  of  a  thousand  years.  Time,  with  respect  to  principles, 
is  an  eternal  NOW:  it  has  no  operation  upon  them:  it 
changes  nothing  of  their  nature  and  qualities.  But  what 
have  we  to  do  with  a  thousand  years?  Our  life-time  is  but 
a  short  portion  to  that  period,  and  if  we  find  the  wrong  in 
existence  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  live,  that  is  the  point  of 
time  at  which  it  begins  to  us:  and  our  right  to  resist  it,  is 
the  same  as  if  it  had  never  existed  before. 

As  hereditary  government  could  not  begin  as  a  natural 
right  in  any  family,  nor  derive  after  its  commencement,  any 
right  from  time,  we  have  only  to  examine  whether  there 
exists  in  a  nation  a  right  to  set  it  up  and  establish  it  by  what 
is  called  law,  as  has  been  done  in  England?  I  answer,  NO; 
and  that  any  law  or  any  constitution  made  for  that  purpose 
is  an  act  of  treason  against  the  rights  of  every  minor  in  the 
nation,  at  the  time  it  is  made,  and  against  the  rights  of  all 
succeeding  generations.  I  shall  speak  upon  each  of  those 
cases.  First,  of  the  minor,  at  the  time  such  law  is  made. 
Secondly,  of  the  generations  that  are  to  follow. 

A  nation,  in  a  collective  sense,  comprehends  all  the  indi- 
viduals of  whatever  age,  from  just  born  to  just  dying.  Of 
these,  one  part  will  be  minors,  the  other  aged.  The  average 
of  life  is  not  exactly  the  same  in  every  climate  and  country, 
but  in  general,  the  minority  in  years  are  the  majority  in 
numbers,  that  is,  the  number  of  persons  under  twenty -one 
years,  is  greater  than  the  number  of  persons  above  that  age. 
lihis  difference  in  numbers,  is  not  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  principle  I  mean  to  lay  down,  but  it  serves  to 
«bew  the  justice  of  it  more  strongly.     The  principle  would 
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be  equally  good,  if  the  majority  in  years  were  also  the  ma-, 
jority  in  numbers. 

The  rights  of  minors  are  as  sacred  as  the  rights  of  the 
aged.  The  difference  is  altogether  in  the  different  age  of. 
the  two  parties,  and  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  rights ; 
die  rights  are  the  same  rights ;  and  ari^  to  be  preserved  in- 
Tiolate  for  the  inheritance  of  the  minors  when  they  shall 
come  of  age.  During  the  minority  of  minors,  their  rights 
are  under  the  sacred  guardianship  of  the  aged.  The  minor 
cannot  sarrender  them ;  the  guardian  cannot  dispossess  him ; 
consequently,  the  aged  part  of  a  nation,  who  are  the  law- 
makers for  the  time  being,  and  who,  in  the  march  of  life, 
are  but  a  few  years  a-head  of  those  who  are  yet  minors, 
and  to  whom  they  must  shortly  give  place,  have  not  and 
cannot  have  the  right  to  make  a  law  to  set  up  and  establish 
ho-editary  goTemment,  or,  to  speak  more  distinctly,  an  here^ 
ditary  succession  of  governors;  because  it  is  an  attempt  to 
deprire  every  minor  in  the  nation,  at  the  time  such  a  law 
is  made,  of  his  inheritance  of  rights  when  he  shall  come  of 
age,  and  to  subjugate  him  to  a  system  of  government,  to 
which,  during  his  minority,  he  could  neither  consent  nor 
object. 

If  a  person,  who  is  a  minor  at  the  time  such  a  law  is  pro- 
posed, had  happened  to  have  been  born  a  few  years  sooner, 
so  as  to  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  at  the  time  of 
proposing  it,  his  right  to  have  objected  against  it,  to  have 
exposed  the  injustice  and  tyrannical  principles'  of  it,  and  to 
have  voted  against  it,  will  be  admitted  on  all  sides.  If, 
therefore,  the  law  operates  to  prevent  his  exercising  the 
same  rights  after  he  comes  of  age  as  he  would  have  had  a 
rijg;ht  to  exercise  had  he  been  of  age  at  the  time,  it  is,  unde- 
niably, a  law  to  take  away  and  annul  the  rights  of  every 
person  in  the  nation  who  shall  be  a  minor  at  the  time  of 
making  such  a  law,  and  consequently  the  right  to  make  it 
cannot  exist. 

Lcome  now  to  speak  of  government  by  hereditary  succes- 
sion as  it  applies  to  succeeding  generations ;  and  to  shew 
that  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  minors,  there  does  not 
exist  in  a  nation  a  right  to  set  it  up. 

A  nation,  though  continually  existing,  is  continually  in 
a  state  of  renewal  and  succession.  It  is  never  stationary. 
Every  day  produces  new  births,  carries  minors  forward  to 
maturity,  and  old  persons  from  the  stage.  In  this  ever-run- 
ning flood  of  generations  there  is  no  part  superior  in  autho- 
rity to  another.    Could  we  conceive  an  idea  of  superiority 
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in  anTy  at  what  point  of  time,  or  in  wbat  centnrjr  of  the 
world,  are  we  to  fix  it  ?  To  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe 
it?  By  what  evidence  are  we  to  prore  it?  B^  what  cri- 
terion are  we  to  know  it?  A  single  reflection  will  teach  us 
that  our  ancestors,  like  ourselves,  were  but  tenants  for  life 
in  the  great  freehold  of  rights.  The  fee-abaolnte  was  not 
in  them,  it  is  not  in  us,  it  belongs  to  the  whole  fitmtly  of 
man,  through  all  ages.  If  we  think  otherwise  than  this,  we 
think  either  as  slaves  or  as  tyrants.  As  slaves,  if  we  think 
that  anv  former  generation  had  a  right  to  bind  ns;  as  tyrants, 
if  we  think  that  we  have  authority  to  bind  the  generatiooa 
that  are  to  follow. 

It  may  not  be  inapplicable  to  the  subject,  to  endeavour 
to  define  what  is  to  be  understood  by  a  generation  in  the 
sense  the  word  is  here  used. 

As  a  natural  term,  its  meaning  is  suflSciently  clear.  The 
father^  the  sod,  the  grandsou,  are  so  many  distinct  genera-^ 
tions.  But  when  we  speak  of  a  generation  as  describing  the 
persons  in  whom  legal  authority  resides,  as  distinct  from 
another  generation  of  the  same  description  who  are  to  snc* 
peed  them,  it  comprehends  all  those  who  are  above  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  at  the  time  we  count  from ;  and  a  ge» 
neration  of  this  kind  will  continue  in  adthority  between 
fourteen  and  twenty-one  years,  that  is,  until  the  number  of 
piinors,  who  shall  have  arrived  at  age,  shall  be  greater  than 
the  number  of  persons  remaining  of  the  former  stock. 

For  example,  if  France  at  this  or  any  other  moment,  eon- 
tain  twenty-four  millions  of  souls,  twelve  millions  will  be 
males,  and  twelve  females.  Of  the  twelve  millions  of  males, 
six  millions  will  be  of  the  age  of  twenty^one  years,  and  six 
will  be  under,  and  the  authority  to  govern  will  reside  in  the 
first  six.  But  every  day  will  make  some  alteration,  and  in 
twenty-one  years,  every  one  of  those  minors  who  survive 
will  have  arrived  at  age,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  former 
stock  will  be  gone:  the  majority  of  persons  then  iivingy 
in  whom  the  legal  authority  resides,  will  be  composed  of 
those  who,  twenty-one  years  before,  had  no  l^al  existence* 
Those  will  be  fathers  and  grandfathers  in  their  turn,  and  in 
the  next  twenty-one  years,  (or  less)  another  race  of  minors, 
arrived  at  age,  will  succeed  them,  and  so  on. 

As  this  is  ever  the  case,  and  as  every  generation  is  equal 
in  rights  to  another,  it  consequently  follows,  that  there 
cannot  be  a  right  in  any,  to  establish  government  by  heredi* 
tary  succession,  because  it  would  be  supposing  Scielf  pofr- 
pessed  of  a  right  superior  to  the  nest,  namely,  that  of  corn-* 
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mamliiig  by  ita  own  authoritj  how  the  world  shall  be  here- 
after governed,  and  who  shall  govern  it  Every  age  and 
generation  is  and  must  be  (as  a  matter  of  right)  as  free  to 
aet  for  itself  in  all  cases,  as  the  age  and  generation  that  pre- 
ceded it.  The  vanity  and  presamption  of  governing  beyond 
the  grave  is  the  most  ridiculous  and  insolent  ot  all  tyrannies. 
Man  has  no  property  in  man,  neither  has  one  generation  a 
property  in  the  generations  that  are  to  follow. 

In  tiie  first  part  of  Rights  of  Man^  I  have  spoken  of 
government  by  hereditary  succession ;  and  I  will  here  close 
the  sabject  with  an  extract  from  that  work,  which  states  it 
under  the  two  following  heads. 

'^  First,  of  the  right  of  any  family  to  establisb  itself  with 
hereditary  power. 

^  Secondly,  of  the  right  of  a  nation  to  establish  a  parti- 
colar  fiunily. 

"^  With  respect  to  the  first  of  those  heads,  that  of  a 
fiuaily  establishing  itself  with  hereditary  powers  on  its  own 
authority  independent  of  the  nation,  all  men  will  concur  in 
calling  it  despotism,  and  it  would  be  trespassing  on  their 
imdenloBding  to  attempt  to  prove  it. 

**  Bat  the  second  h^d,  tiiat  of  a  nation,  that  is,  of  a 
generation  for  the  time  being,  establishing  a  particular 
fiunily  witti  hereditary  powers,  it  does  not  present  itself  as 
despotism  on  the  first  reflection;  bot  if  men  will  permit  a 
second  r^ection  to  take  place,  and  carry  that  reflectioa 
forward,  even  but  one  remove  out  of  their  own  persons  to 
that  of  their  offspring,  they  will  then  see,  that  hereditary 
sueeession  becomes  the  same  despotism  to  others,  which  the 
first  persons  reprobated  for  themselves.  It  operates  to  pre- 
clude the  consent  of  the  succeeding  generation,  and  the 
prechision  of  consent  is  despotism. 

"  In  order  to  see  this  matter  more  clearly,  let  us  consider 
the  generation  which  undertakes  to  establish  a  family  with 
hereditary  powers,  separately  from  the  generations  which 
are  to  follow. 

'*  The  generation  wluoh  first  sdects  a  person  and  puts  him 
at  the  beiKl  of  its  government,  either  with  the  title  of  king, 
or  any  <^er  nominal  distinction,  acts  its  own  choice,  as  a 
fine  agent  foir  itself,  be  that  choice  wise  or  foolish.  The 
pecBon  so.  set  up  is  not  hereditary j  but  selected  and  appointed ; 
and  the  generation  which  seto  him  up,  does  not  live  under  an 
hereditary  government,  but  under  a  government  of  its  own 
ehoice.  Were  the  person  so  set  up,  and  the  generation 
who  sets  him  up,  to  live  for  ev^r»  it  never  conld  beqome 
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hereditary  successioiiy  and  of  consequence,  hereditary  mie* 
cession  could  only  follow  on  the  death  of  the  first  parties. 

"  As  therefore  hereditary  succession  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  irst  generation,  we  have  next  to 
consider  the  character  in  which  that  generation  acts  to- 
wards the  commencing  generation,  and  to  all  succeeding 
ones. 

^  *^  It  assumes  a  character  to  which  it  has  neither  right  nor 
title ;  for  it  changes  itself  from  a  legislator  to  a  testator,  and 
affects  to  make  a  will  and  testament  which  is  to  have  opera- 
tion after  the  demise  of  the  makers,  to  bequeath  the 
government ;  and  it  not  only  attempts  to  bequeath,  but  to 
establish  on  the  succeeding  generation  a  new  and  different 
form  of  government  under  which  itself  lived.  Itself,  as 
already  observed,  lived  not  under  an  hereditary  government, 
but  under  a  government  of  its  own  choice;  and  it  now 
attempts  by  virtue  of  a  will  and  testament,  which  it  has 
not  authority  to  make,  to  take  from  the  commencing  gene- 
ration, and  from  all  future  ones,  the  right,  and  free  agency 
by  which  itself  acted. 

*^  In  whatever  light  hereditary  succession,  as  growing  oat 
of  the  will  and  testament  of  some  former  generation,  pre- 
sents itself,  it  is  both  criminal  and  absurd.  A.  cannot  make 
a  will  to  take  from  B.  the  property  of  B.  and  give  it  to  C. ; 
yet  this  is  the  manner  in  which  what  is  called  hereditary 
succession  by  law,  operates.  A  certain  generation  makes  a 
will,  under  the  form  of  a  law,  to  take  away  the  rights  of 
the  commencing  generation,  and  of  all  future  generations, 
and  convey  those  rights  to  a  third  person,  who  afterwards 
comes  forward,  and  assumes  the  government  in  consequence 
of  that  illicit  conveyance." 

The  history  of  the  English  parliament  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample of  this  kind ;  and  which  merits  to  be  recorded,  as 
being  the  greatest  instance  of  legislative  ignorance  and  want 
of  priociple  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  any  coun- 
try.    The  case  is  as  follows : — • 

The  English  parliament  of  1668,  imported  a  man  and  his 
wife  from  Holland,  WiUiam  and  Mary^  and  made  them  king 
and  queen  of  England.  Having  done  this,  the  said  par- 
liament made  a  law  to  convey  the  government  of  the 
fioxmirj  to  the  heirs  of  William  and  Mary,  in  the  following 
words :  "  We,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com- 
mons, do,  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  England,  most 
humbly  and  faithfully  submit  our^ebyesy  our  heirs^  and  ptm^ 
teritiee,  to  William  and  Mary,  their  heira  and  pogteritiM  for 
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ever.'*  And  in  a  subsequ^t  law,  as  quoted  by  Edmund 
Burke,  the  said  Parliament,  in  the  name  of  the  People  of 
England  then  living,  bmda  the  9aid  people^  their  hdrs^  and 
poateritiesy  to  WiUum  and  Mary^  their  heir  a  ^  and  poetmitics, 
to  the  end  <^  time. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  laugh  at  the  ignorance  of  such 
law-makers,  it  is  necessary  that  we  reprobate  their  want  of 
principle.  The  constituent  assembly  of  France  (1789)  feU 
into  the  same  vice  as  the  Parliament  of  England  bad  done* 
and  assumed  to  establish  an  hereditary  succession  in  tbe 
Cunily  of  the  Capets,  as  an  act  of  the  constitution  of  that 
year.  That  every  nation /or  the  time  fteang*,  has  a  right  to 
goTem  itself  as  it  pleases,  must  always  be  admitted;  but 
government  by  hereditary  succession  is.  government  foj; 
another  race  of  peoplcy  and  not  for  itself;  and  as  those  .on 
whom  it  is  to  operate  are  not  yet  in  existence,  or  are 
minors,  bo  neither  is  the  right  in  existence  to  set  it  up  for 
them,  and  to  assume  such  a  right  is  treason  again3t  the 
right  of  posterity. 

I  here  close  the  arguments  on  the  first  head,  that  of 
government  by  hereditary  succession;  and  proceed  to  the 
second,  that  of  government  by  election  and  representation ; 
or,  as  U  may  be  concisely  expressed,  representative  govern^ 
ment  in  contradistinction  to  hereditary  government. 

Reasoning  by  exclusion,  if  hereditary  gooemmhit  has  not 
a  ri|^t  to  exist,  and  that  it  has  not,  is  proveable,  rqiMresentO' 
iive  government  is  admitted  of  course. 

In  contemplating  government  by  election  and  representa- 
tion, we  amuse  not  ourselves  in  enquiring  when  or  how,  or 
by  what  right  it  began.  Its  origin  is  ever  in  view.  Man  is 
himself  the  origin  and  the  evidence  of  the  right.  It  apper- 
tains to  him  in  right  of  his  existence,  and  his  person  is  the 
title-deed. 

The  true,  and  only  true  basis  of  representative  government 
IS  equality  of  rights.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  one  vote, 
and  no  more,  in  the  choice  of  representatives.  The  rich 
have  no  more  right  to  exclude  the  poor  from  the  right  of 
voting  or  of  electing  and  being  elected,  than  the  poor  have 
to  exclude  the  rich ;  and  wherever  it  is  attempted,  or  pro- 
posed on  either  side,  it  is  a  question  of  force,  and  not  of 
right  Who  is  he  that  would  exclude  another? — That  oth^ 
has  a  right  to  exclude  him. 

That  which  is  now  called  aristocracy,  implies  an  inequa- 
lity of  rights;  but  who  are  the  persons  that  have  a  right  to 
otablish  this  inequality  ?    Will  the  rich  exclude  themselves  ? 
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No!  Wilt  <he  pcxMr  exolade  themteWes?  No!  By  wbftt 
right  then  can  9lbj  be  excluded?  It  would  be  a  question, 
if  anjr  man,  or  class  of  men,  have  a  right  to  exclode  them* 
selres ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  they  cannot  hare  the  rpght 
to  exclude  another.  The  poor  will  not  delegate  sach  a  right 
to  the  rich»  nor  the  rich  to  the  poor,  and  to  assume  it»  is 
not  only  to  assume  arbitrary  poirer,  but  to  assume  a  right 
to  commit  robbery.  Personal  rights,  of  which  the  ri^t 
of  Yoting  representatives  is  one,  are  a  species  of  property  of 
the  mo^  sacred  kind;  and  he  that  would  employ  his  pecu* 
aianr  property,  or  presume  upon  the  influence  it  gives  him 
to  dispossess  or  rob  another  of  his  property  of  rights,  uses 
that  pecuniary  property  as  he  would  use  fire-arms,  and  merits 
to  have  it  taken  from  him. 

Inequality  of  rights  is  created  by  a  combination  in  one 
part  of  the  community  to  exclude  another  part  from  its 
rights.  Whenever  it  be  made  an  article  of  a  constitution, 
or  a  law,  that  the  right  of  voting,  or  of  electing  and  being 
elected,  shall  appertain  exclusively  to  persons  possessing 
a  certain  quantity  of  property,  be  it  littte  or  much,  it  is  a 
combination  of  the  persons  possessing  that  quantity,  to  ex- 
clude those  who  do  not  possess  the  same  quantity.  It  is 
investing  themselves  with  powers  as  a  self-cieated  part  of 
society,  to^the  exclusion  of  the  rest 

It  is  always  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  those  who 
oppose  an  equality  of  rights,  never  mean  the  exdnsion 
should  take  place  on  themselves;  and  in  this  view  of  the 
case,  pardoning  the  vanity  of  the  thing,  aristocracy  is  a 
subject  of  laughter.  This  self^soothing  vanity  is  encouraged 
by  another  idea  not  less  selfish,  which  is,  that  the  opposers 
conceive  they  are  playing  a  safe  game,  in  which  there  is 
a  chance  to  gain  and  none  to  lose;  that  at  any  rate  the 
doctrine  of  equality  includes  ^Aem,  and  that  if  they  cannot 
get  more  rights  than  those  whom  thy  oppose  and  would 
exclude,  they  shall  not  have  less.  This  opinion  bas  already 
been  fittal  to  thousands  who^  not  contented  with  equal  rights^ 
have  sought  more  till  they  lost  all,  and  experienced  in 
ihemnhres,  the  degrading  inequality  they  endeavoured  to  fix 
upon  others. 

hk  any  view  of  the  case  it  is  dangerous  and  impditic, 
sometimes  ridiculous,  and  always  uiyiuit,  to  make  property 
the  criterion  of  the  right  of  voting.  If  the  sum,  or  yalne  of 
the  property  upon  which  the  right  is  to  take  place  be  eon- 
i^deiable,  it  will  exclude  a  migority  of  the  people^  and 
imite  them  in  a  oommon  interest  a^sinst  ihe  govenuMnt, 
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ud  agMBit  AiMe  wlio  Mpport  it)  and  at  fkA  power  it  always 
with  Iha  t&iyof ity,  thej*  can  overtuni  aaoh  a  gOTemmmt 
and  its  Mpporteti  wheosver  tbej  pieaae* 

If,  in  order  to  avoid  this  daoger,  a  small  quantity  of  pro* 
perty  be  fixed,  as  the  criterioB  of  the  right,  it  exhibits 
liberty  in  disgrace,  by  pattiDg  it  in  oonqpctition  wifli  aoci* 
dent  and  insignifleanoe.  When  a  brood  mare  shall  fort«- 
natdy  prodooe  a  foal  or  a  mule,  that  by  being  worth  the 
sum  m  question,  shall  convey  to  its  owner  tfie  rif^t  of 
voting,  or  by  its  death  take  it  from  him,  in  whom  does 
the  ongio  of  such  a  ri|^t  exist?  Is  it  in  the  man,  or  in  the 
mole?  When  we  consider  how  many  ways  property  may 
be  acquired  without  merit,  and  lost  without  a  crime,  we  ought 
to  spam  tiie  idea  of  making  it  a  criterion  of  rights. 

But  the  offensive  part  of  the  case  is,  that  this  esidnrion 
finom  the  right  of  voting,  implies  a  stigma  on  the  moral 
character  of  the  persons  excluded ;  and  this  is  what  no  part 
of  the  community  has  a  right  to  pronounce  npon  another 
part  No  external  circumstance  can  justify  it ;  wealth  is 
no  proof  of  moral  charaoter ;  nor  poverty  of  the  want  of  it. 
On  the  contrary,  wealth  is  often  the  presumptive  evidence 
of  dishonesty ;  and  porerty  the  negative  erideoce  of  inno- 
-cence.  If^  therefore,  property,  whether  little  or  much,  be 
nmde  a  criterion,  the  meuis  by  which  ttiat  property  has 
been  acquired,  ought  to  be  made  a  criterion  also.  ^ 

The  only  ground  upon  which  exclusion  from  the  right  of 
voting  is  consistent  with  justice,  would  be  to  inflict  it  as  a 
poni^ment  for  a  certain  time  upon  those  who  riiould  pro- 
pose to  Uke  away  that  right  from  others.  The  right  of 
voting  for  represoitatives,  is  the  primary  right  by  which 
other  rights  are  protected.  To  take  away  this  right,  is  to 
leduee  a  man  to  a  state  of  slavery,  for  slavery  consists  in 
faeitig  sul:|}ect  to  the  will  of  another,  and  he  that  has  not  a 
vote  in  the  election  of  represlentatives,  is  in  this  case.  The 
propossi,  therefore,  to  disfranchise  any  class  of  men  is  as 
criiainol  as  the  proposal  to  take  away  property.  When  we 
^eak  of  right,  we  craght  always  to  unite  with  it  the  idea 
of  dMies ;  right  becomes  duties  by  reciprocity.  The  right 
which  i  eqjoy  becomes  my  duty  to  guarantee  it  to  another, 
and  he  to  me ;  and  those  who  violate  the  duty  Jusfly  incur 
a  forfeiture  of  the  right 

In  a  political  view  of  the  case,  the  streagA  and  perma- 
nent  security  of  goveinknent  is  in  proportion  to  the  num-> 
her  of  peoide  interested  in  supporting  it  The  true  policy, 
thesefore^  is  to  interest  the  whole  by  an  equality  of  rights* 
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for  tbe  danger  arises  •  fvom  exclqsioos.  It  is  possible  to 
exdade  iavk  froin  the  right  of  Toting^  but  it  is  impossible 
to  exclude  them  from  ttie  right  of 'r^beHiog^ogatiist  that 
exclusion; -and  When  all  other- •  rights > are •  taken' nway^Uhe 
right  of  rebellion  is  made  perfect.  .      ^    • !   ;       > 

While  men  could  be  persuaded  'thej  had  nib*  rights^  or 
that  rights  appertained  only  to  a  certain  class  of  men'^  or 
tiiat  government  was  a  thing  existing'  in  right  of  itselJF,  it 
was  not  di£Bcult  to  govern  them  authoritatively.  The  igno- 
rance in  which  they  were  held,  and  the  superstition  in 
which  they  were  instructed,  furnished  the  means  of  doing 
it;  but  when  the  ignorance  is  gone,  and  the  superstition 
with  it ;  when  they  perceive  the  imposition  that  has  been 
acted  upon  them  ;  when  they  reflect  that  the  cultivator  and 
the  manufacturer  are  the  primary  means  of  all  the  wealth 
that  exists  in  the  world,  beyond  what  nature  spontaneously 
produces ;  when  they  begin  to  feel  their  consequence  by 
their  usefulness,  and  their  right  as  members  of  society,  it  is 
then  no  longer  possible  to  govern  them  as  before.  The 
fraud  once  detected  cannot  be  redacted.  To  attempt  it  is 
to  provoke  derision,  or  invite  destruction.-  •  ' 

i  hat  property  will  ever  be  unequal  is  certain.  Industry, 
superiority  of  tolents,  dexterity  of  management,  extreme 
frugality,  fortunate  opportunities,  or  the  opposite,  or  the 
^ean  of  those  thiiigs,  will  ever  produce  tha;t  effect  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  harsh,  ill-sounding  names  of 
avarice  and  oppression;  and  besides  this,  there  are  some 
men  who,  though  they  do  not  despise  wealth,  will  not  stoop 
to  the  drudgery  of  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  nor  will  be 
troubled  wiUi  the  care  of  it,  beyond  their  vrants  or  their 
independence ;  whilst  in  others  there  is  an  avidity  to  obtain 
it  by  every  means  not  punishable ;  it  makes  the  sole  business 
of  their  lives,  and  they  follow  it  as  a  religion.  All  thai  is 
required  with  reaped  to  property^  is  to  obtain  it  honestly^  and 
not  employ  it  criminally;  but  it  is  always  criminally 
employed^  when  it  is  made  a  crUerionfor  exclusive  rights. 

In  institutions  that  are  purely  pecuniary,  such  as  that 
of  a  bank  or  a  commercial  company,  the  rights  of  the 
members  composing  that  company  are  wholly  created  by 
the  property,  they  invest  therein ;  and  no  other  rights  are 
represented  in  the  government  of  that  company,  than  what 
arise  out  of  that  property ;  neither  has  that  government 
cognizance  of  any  thing  but  property. 

But  the  case  is  totaJtly  djiferent  with  respect  to  the  in- 
stitution  of  dvil  government,  organiied  on  the  system  of 
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refMrefleiitatioii.  Such  a  govemment  has  cognisance  of 
every  thing  and  of  every  man  as  a  member  of  the  national 
society,  whether  he  has  property  or  not ;  and  therefore  the 
principle  requires  that  every  mem  and  every  kind  cf  right  be 
represented,  of  which  the  right  to  acquire  and  to  hold 
property  is  but  one,  and  that  not  of  the  most  essential 
kind.  The  protection  of  a  man's  person  is  more  sacred 
than  the  protection  of  property ;  and  besides  this,  the 
faculty  of  performing  any  kind  of  work  or  service  by 
which  he  acquires  a  liyelibood,  or  maintains  his  family,  » 
of  l^e  nature  of  property.  It  is  property  to  him;  he  has 
acquit^  it ;  and  it  is  as  much  the  object  of  his  protection, 
as  ezterior^roperty^  possessed  without  that  faculty,  can  be 
the  object  of  protection  to  another  person. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  best  security  for  pro- 
perty, be  it  much  or  little,  is  to  remove  from  every  part  of 
the  community,  as  far  as  can  possibly  be  done,  every  cause 
of  complaint,  and  every  motive  to  violence ;  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  an  equality  of  rights.  When  rights  are 
secure,  property  is  secure  in  consequence.  But  when  pro* 
perty  is  made  a  pretence  for  unequal  or  exclusive  rights,  it 
weakois  the  right  to  hold  the  property,  and  provokes  indig- 
nation  and  tumult :  for  it  is  unnatural  to  believe  that  pro* 
perty  can  be  secure  under  the  guarantee  of  a  society  injured 
in  its  rights  by  the  influence  of  that  property.  r 

Next  to  the  injustice  and  ill-policy  of  making  property 
a  pretence  for  exclusive  rights,  is  the  unaccountable  ab- 
surdity of  giving  to  mere  sound  the  idea  of  property,  and 
annexiiog  to  it  certain  rights ;  for  what  else  is  a  iitU  but 
sound  ?  Nature  is  often  giving  to  the  world  some  extraor- 
dinary men  who  arrive  at  fame  by  merit  and  universal 
consent,  such  as  Aristotle,  Socrates,  Plato,  &c.  These 
were  truly  great  or  noble.  But  when  govemment  sets  up 
a  manufactory  of  nobles,  it  is  as  absurd,  as  if  she  under- 
took to  manufacture  wise  men.  Her  nobles  are  aU  counter* 
feits. 

This  wax-work  order  has  assumed  the  name  of  aristocracy ; 
and  the  disgrace  of  it  would  be  lessened  if  it  could  be  con- 
ffldered  as  only  childish  imbecility.  We  pardon  foppery 
because  of  its  insignificance,  and  on  the  same  ground  we 
might  pardon  the  foppery  of  titles.  But  the  origin  of  aris- 
tocracy was  worse  than  foppery.  It  was  robbery.  The  first 
aristoerates  in  all  countries  were  brigands.  Those  of  latter 
times,  sycophants. 
•    It  is  very  well  known  that  in  England,  (and  the  same  wiO 
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be  found  ia  other  countries)  the  great  landed  estates  now 
held  in  descent  were  plundered  from  the  quiet  inhabitants 
at  the  conquest*  The  possibility  did  not  exist  of  acquiring 
such  estates  honestly.  If  it  be  asked  how  they  could  have 
been  acquired,  no  answer  but  that  of  robbery  can  be  given. 
That  they  were  not  acquired  by  trade,  by  commerce,  by 
manufactures,  by  agriculture,  or  by  any  reputable  employ- 
ment, is  cerlain.  How  then  were  they*" acquired?  Blush 
aristocracy  to  hear  your  origin,  for  your  progenitors  were 
thieves^  They  were  the  R<^>espierre8  and  the  Jacobins  of 
that  day.  When  they  had  committed  the  robbery,  they  en- 
deavoured to  lose  the  disgrace  of  it,  by  sinking  their  real 
names  under  fictitious  ones,  which  they  called  titles.  It  is 
ever  the  practice  of  felons  to  act  in  this  manner. 

As  property  honestly  obtained,  is  best  secured  by  an 
equality  of  rights,  so  ill-gotten  property  depends  for  protec- 
tion on  a  monopoly  of  rights.  He  who  has  robbed  another 
of  his  property,  will  next  endeavour  to  disarm  him  of  his 
rights,  to  secure  that  property ;  for  when  the  robber  be- 
comes the  legislator,  he  believes  himself  secure.  That  part 
of  the  government  of  England  that  is  called  the  House  of 
Lords  was  originally  composed  of  persons  who  had  com- 
mitted the  robberies  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  It 
was  an  association  for  the  protection  of  the  property  they 
bad  stolen. 

But  besides  the  criminality  of  the  origin  of  aristocracy, 
it  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  moral  and  physical  charac- 
ter of  man.  Like  slavery,  it  debilitates  the  human  faculties ; 
for  as  the  mind,  bowed  down  by  slavery,  loses  in  silence  its 
ehistic  powers,  so,  in  the  contrary  extreme,  when  it  is 
buoyed  up  by  folly,  it  becomes  incapable  of  exerting  them, 
and  dwindles  into  imbecili^.  It  is  impossible  that  a  mind 
employed  upon  ribands  and  titles  can  ever  be  great.  The 
childishness  of  the  objects  consumes  the  man. 

It  is  at  all  times  necessary,  and  more  particularly  so 
during  the  progress  of  a  revolution,  and  until  right  ideas 
confirm  themselves  by  habit,  that  we  frequently  refresh  our 
patriotism  by  reference  to  first  principles.  It  is  by  tracing 
things  to  their  origin  that  we  learn  to  understand  them ; 
and  it  is  by  keeping  that  line  and  that  origin  alwajrs  in  view, 
that  we  never  forget  them. 

An  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  rights,  will  demonstrate  to 
tts,  that  righia  are  not  g^  from  one  man  to  anotiiar,  nor 
from  one  class  of  men  to  another ;  for  who  is  he  who  could 
bethe  first  givtr?    Or  by  what  prineiiile,  or  on  what  au- 
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thorify,  could  he  possess  the  right  of  giving?  A  declara- 
tioo  of  rights  is  not  a  creation  of  them,  nor  a  donation  of 
them.  It  is  a  manifest  of  the  principle  hj  which  they 
exist,  followed  by  a  detail  of  what  the  rights  are;  for  every 
civil  right  has  a  nataral  right  for  its  foundation,  and  it  in- 
cludes the  principle  of  a  reciprocal  guarantee  of  those  rights 
from  man  to  man.  As  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
any  origin  of  rights  otherwise  than  in  the  origin  of  man,  it 
consequently  follows,  that  rights  appertain  to  man  in  right 
of  his  existence  only,  and  must  therefore  be  equal  to  every 
man.  The  principle  of  an  equality  qfrigMsy  is  clear  and 
simple.  Every  man  can  understand  it,  and  it  is  by  under- 
standing his  rights  that  he  learns  his  duties :  for  where  the 
rights  of  men  are  equal,  every  man  must  finally  see  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  rights  of  others  as  the  most 
dSectual  security  for  his  own.  But  if,  in  the  formation  of 
a  constitution  we  depart  from  the  principle  of  equal  rights, 
or  attempt  any  modification  of  it,  we  plunge  into  a  laby- 
rinth of  difficulties,  from  which  there  is  no  way  out  but 
by  retreating.  Where  are  we  to  stop  ?  Or  by  what  prin- 
eiple  are  we  to  find  out  the  point  to  stop  at,  that  shall  dis- 
criminate between  men  of  the  same  country,  part  of  whom 
shall  be  free,  and  the  rest  not?  If  property  is  to  be  made 
the  criterion,  it  is  a  total  departure  from  every  moral  prin* 
ciple  of  liberty,  because  it  is  attaching  rights  to  mere 
matter,  and  making  man  the  agent  of  that  matter.  It  is 
Boreov^  holding  up  property  as  an  apple  of  discord,  and 
not  only  exciting  but  justifying  war  against  it;  for  I  main- 
tain the  principle,  that  when  property  is  used  as  an  instru- 
ment to  take  away  the  rights  of  those  who  may  happen  not 
to  possess  property,  it  is  used  to  tm  unlawful  purpose,  as 
Ire-arms  would  be  in  a  similar  case. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  all  men  are  equal  in  rights,  but  they 
are  not  equal  in  power;  the  weak  cannot  protect  himself 
«gainst  the  strong.  This  being  the  case,  the  institution  of 
civil  society  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  equalisation 
irf  powers  that  shall  be  parallel  to,  and  a  guarantee  of  the 
equality  of  rights.  The  laws  of  a  country  when  properly 
ooastmcted  apply  to  this  purpose.  Every  man  takes  the 
arm  of  the  law  for  his  protection  as  more  effectual  than 
his  own;  and  therefore  ev«ry  man  has  an  equal  right  in 
the  formatioQ  of  the  government  and  of  the  laws  by 
which  he  is  to  be  governed  and  judged.  In  extensive 
countries  and  societies,  such  as  America  and  France,  this 
right,  io  the  individual,   can  only  be  exercised  by  dele- 
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gation»  that  is,  b  j  election  and  representation ;  and  hence  it 
is  that  the  institution  of  representative  goyemment  arises. 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  myself  to  matters  of  principle 
only.  First,  that  hereditary  government  has  not  a  right  to 
exist:  that  it  cannot  be  established  on  any  principle  of 
right;  and  that  it  is  a  violation  of  all  principle.  Secondly » 
that  government  by  election  and  representation ,  has  its 
origin  in  the  natural  and  eternal  rights  of  man;  for  whe- 
ther a  man  be  his  own  law-giver,  as  he  would  be  in  a  state 
of  nature ;  or  whether  he  exercises  his  portion  of  legislative 
sovereignty  in  his  own  person,  as  might  be  the  case  in  small 
democracies  where  all  could  assemble  for  the  formation  of 
the  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed ;  or  whether 
he  exercises  it  in  the  choice  of  persons  to  represent  him 
in  a  national  assembly  of  representatives,  the  origin  of 
the  right  is  the  same  in  all  cases.  The  first,  as  is  before 
observed,  is  defective  in  power;  the  second,  is  practicable 
only  in  democracies  of  small  extent;  the  third,  is  the 
greatest  scale  upon  which  human  government  can  be  insti- 
tuted. 

Next  to  matters  of  principle,  are  matters  of  opinion^  and 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  Whether 
the  rights  of  men  shall  be  equal  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion 
but  of  right,  and  consequently  of  principle ;  for  men  do  not 
bold  their  rights  as  grants  from  each  other,  but  each  one 
in  right  of  himself.  Sociiety  is  the  guardian  but  not  the 
giver.  And  as  in  extensive  societies,  such  as  America  and 
France,  the  right  of  the  individual,  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment, cannot  be  exercised  but  by  election  and  representa- 
tion; it  consequently  follows  that  the  only  system  of 
governmeut,  consistent  with  principle,  where  simple  demo- 
cracy is  impracticable,  is  the  representative  system.  But  as- 
to  the  organical  part,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  several 
parts  of  govemm^it  shall  be  arranged  and  composed,  it  is 
altogether  matter  of  opinion.  It  is  necessary  that  all  the 
parts  be  conformable  with  the  principle  of  equal  rights;  and 
as  long  as  this  principle  be  religiously  adhered  to,  no  very 
material  error  can  take  place,  neither  can  any  error  con- 
tinue  long  in  that  part  that  falls  within  the  province  ef 
opinion. 

In  all  matters  of  opinion,  the  social  compact,  or  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  society  is  held  together,  requires  that  the 
migority  of  opinions  become  the  rule  for  the  whole,  and 
that  the  minority  yields  practical  obedience  thereto.  This 
is  perfectly  conformable  to  the  principle  of  equal  rights; 
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for,  in  the  Itrst  place,  every  man  has  a  right  to  give  an 
opinion^  bat  no  man  has  a  right  that  his  opinion  should 
govern  the  rest.    In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  supposed  to 
be  known  before-hand  on  which  side  of  any  question,  whe- 
th^e  for  or  against,  any  man's  opinion  will  fall.    He  may 
happen  to  be  in  a  majority  upon  some  questions,  and  in  a 
minorify  upon  others;  ai^d  by  the  same  rule  that  he  expects 
obedience  in  the  one  case,  he  must  yield  it  in  the  olher. 
All  the  disorders  that  have  arisen  in  France,  during  the 
pipgress  of  the  revolution  have  had  their  origin,  not  in  the 
principle  of  equcU  rights^  but  in  the  violation  of  that  prin- 
ciple.   The  principle  of  equal  rights  has  been  repeatedly 
violated,  and  that  not  by  the  majority,  but  by  the  minority 
and  that  minority  has  been  composed  of  men  poseessvng  pro^ 
pertyj  as  well  as  of  men  without  property;  property  ^  ther^ore^ 
even  upon  tlie  experience  already  liqdf  ia  no  more  a  criterion 
<f  character  than  it  is  of  rights.    It  will  sometimes  happen 
that  the  minority  are  right,  and  the  majority  are  wrong,  biit 
as  soon  as  experience  proves  this  to  be  the  case,  the  minority 
will  increase  to  a  majority,  and  the  error  will  reform  itself 
by  the  tranquil  operation  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  equality 
of  rights.     Nothing  therefore  can  justify  an  insurrectioi;!, 
neither  can  it  ever  be  necessary,  where  rights  are  equal  and 
opinions  free. 

Taking  then  the  principle  of  equal  rights  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  revolution,  and  consequently  of  the  constitution, 
the  oiganical  part,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  several  parts 
of  the  government  shall  be  arranged  in  the  constitution, 
will,  as  is  already  said,  fall  within  the  province  of  opinion. 

Various  methods  will  present  themselves  upon  a  question 
of  this  kind;  and  though  experience  is  yet  wanting  to 
determine  which  is  the  best,  it  has,  I  think  sufficiently  de- 
cided which  is  the  worst.  That  is  the  worst,  which  in 
its  deliberations  and  decisions  is  subject  to  (he  precipitancy 
and  passion  of  an  individual;  and  when  the  whole  legisla- 
ture is  crowded  into  one  body,  it  is  an  individual  in  mass. 
In  all  cases  of  deliberation  it  is  ncccesary  to  have  a  corps  of 
reserve,  and  it  would  be  better  to  divide  the  representation 
by  lot  into  two  parts,  and  let  them  revise  and  correct  each 
other,  than  that  the  whole  should  sit  together  and  debate 
at  once. 

Representative  government  is  not  necessarily  confined  to 
any  one  particular  form.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  all 
the  forms  under  which  it  it  can  be  arranged.  The  equal 
rights  of  the   people  is  the  root  from   which   the   whole 
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springs,  and  4he  bramftres  ItoaT.be  tirmngeA  as  fMreMI 
opinion  or  fdture  experience  shall  beta  Akrecft.  As  4o  fhal 
hospital  (f  incurahUSy  (as  Chesterfield  colls  ft)  4lie  Birillsb 
House  of  Peers,  it  is  an  excrescence  growing  "eREft  of  coitu^H 
tion ;  and  there  is  no  more  affinity  or  resemblance  betw«eft 
any  of  the  branches  of  a  legislative  body  originating  frotli 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  ^aforesaid  hotiie  tf  t^tv, 
than  between  a  regular  member  of  the  human  body  and  aft 
nlcerated  wen. 

As  to  that  part  of  government  ttat  is  cafled  the  exec%jMt6^ 
it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  fix  a  precise  meaning  to 
the  word. 

There  are  but  two  divisions  into  which  power  can  be 
arranged.  First,  that  of  willing  or  decreeing  the  laws*; 
secondly,  that  of  executing,  or  pntting  fbem  hi  practice. 
The  former  corresponds  to  the  intellectual  fecnlties  of  the 
human  mind,  which  reasons  and  determines  what  shall  b^ 
done;  the  second,  to  the  mechanical  powelrs  of  the  human 
body,  that  puts  that  determination  into  practice.  If  fte 
former  decides,  and  the  latter  does  not  perform,  it  is  a 
state  of  imbecility;  and  if  the  latter  acts  without  the  pre- 
determination of  the  former,  it  is  a  state  of  lunacy.  The 
executive  department  therefore  is  oflBcial,  and  is  subordinafe 
to  the  legislative,  as  the  body  is  to  the  mind  in  a  state  of 
health;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  idea  of  two 
sovereignties,  a  sovereignty  to  wUly  and  a  fovereigniy  to  act. 
The  executive  is  not  invested  with  tbepowet  of  wllbera- 
ting  whether  \i  shall  act  or  not;  it  has  no  discretionary 
authority  in  the  case ;  for  it  can  act  no  other  fktngVtiVii  what 
the  laws  decree,  and  it  is  obliged  to  act  conformably  there- 
to ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  case,  the  executive  is  made  'tfp 
of  all  the  official  departments  that  execute  the  laws,  of 
which,  that  which  is  called  the  judiciary  is  the  chief. 

But  mankind  have  conceived  an  idea  that  somt  kind  of 
autliority  is  necessary  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  and  to  see  that  they  are  faithfolly  performed;  and  it  is 
by  confounding  this  superintending  authorHy  with  the 
official  execution,  that  we  get  embarrassed  «bout  the  term 
executive  power. — All  the  parts  in  the  government  of 'Ae 
thiited  States  of  America  that  are  called  9HB  exbcvtivb, 
are  no  other  than  authorities  to  superintend  the  execntioQ 
of  the  laws;  and  they  are  so  far  independent  of  the  tegis- 
lative,  that  they  know  the  legiglative  only  through  the  lews 
and  Cannot  be  controuled  or  directed  by  it  through  iUtj 
other  medium. 
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.  la  wh^  inanDer  this  «i|periQtepaiiig  a^lhorlty  shall  1^ 
appo^t^d  pr  composed^  is  a  matter  that  falls  within  the^ 
proyiace  of  opinicui,.    Some  may  prefer  one  mi^thof!,  ,aud^ 
some  another;  and  ju  all  cases,  where  opiaiou  o^ly,  and  notr 
grmcipley  is  couoerq^  the  majoriiy  of  opin^oos  forms  the 
nile.  for.  all,'.  TJbere  are,  howeyer*  some  things  de^ncible. 
^'pm  reasQDiTand  evinced,  by  ^perience^^  that  serye  to  guidc^; 
our  deoWoQ.upou.  the  ^ose.    The  one  is,  never  to  invest* 
anj-  mdividaa[,  wjth  e^ctragi^dmary  .power  ;  for  ;beisides  his 
bemg  tempted'  tf>  mis-use.  it,  it  will  excite  coi^tention  and 
ooqimotipn  in  (ha  natiop  for  the.officp.    Secondly,  i^eve^  to 
inve^  p^wer  long-  in  the  hands  of  any  numl^r  ^of  indivi-; 
&als.   The  inconvenieneies  that  may  be  supposed  to  accom- , 
pany.  frequent  changes,  are  lecfs  to  be  feared  than  the  danger 
that  arises  from  lo^ig  continuance. 

I  shall  CQp^lude  this  discourse  with  oiSeriog  some  obser^, 
vatiohs  on  the  means.of  pre«er2;};»gf  2i&er^2/;  for  it  is  not  only. 
necg^ar^  tbatrwe  esbiblish  it^  but  that  we  pres^ve  i^.    , 

It  is,  m  the  first  place,  necessary  that  we  distinguish  be- 
tween: thf  means  made  use  of  to  overthrow  despotism,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  liberty, 
and  the  means  to  be  used  after  the  despotism  is  overthrown. 

The  means  made  use  of  in  the  first  case  are  justified  by 
necessity.  Those  means  are  in  general,  insurrections;  for 
whilst  the  established  government  of  despotism  continues 
in  any  country,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  other  means 
can  be  used.  It  is  also  certain  that  in  the  commencement 
of  a  revolution,  the  revolutionary  party  permit  to  them- 
selves a  discretionary  exercise  of  power^  regulated  more  by 
circumstances  than  by  principle,  which  were  the  practice  to 
continue,  liberty  would  never  be  established,  or  if  establish- 
ed would  soon  be  overthrown.  It  is  never  to  be  expected 
in  a  revolution,  that  every  man  is  to  change  his  opinion  at 
the  same  moment.  There  never  yet  was  any  truth  or  any 
principle  so  irresistibly  obvious,  that  all  men  believed  it  at 
once.  Time  and  reason  must  co-operate  with  each  other 
to  the  final  establishment  of  any  principle ;  and  therefore 
those  who  may  happen  to  be  first  convinced  have  no  right 
to  persecute  others,  on  whom  conviction  operates  more 
slowly.  l*he  moral  principle  of  revolutions  is  to  instruct ; 
not  to  destroy. 

Had  a  constitution  been  established  two  years  ago,  (as 
ought  to  have  been  done)  the  violences  that  have  since  deso- 
lated France,  and  injured  the  character  of  the  revolution, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  prevented/   The  nation 
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would  then  have  been  a  bond  of  union,  and  every  individoal 
would  have  known  the  line  of  conduct  he  was  to  follow. 
But  instead  of  this,  a  revolutionary  government,  a  thing 
without  either  principle  or  authority,  was  substituted  in  its 
place ;  virtue  and  crime  depended  upon  accident ;  and  that 
which  was  patriotism  one  day  became  treason  ttie  next  All 
these  things  have  followed  from  the  want  of  a  constitution  ; 
for  it  is  the  nature  and  intention  of  a  constitution  to  prevent 
governing  byparty^  by  establishing  a  common  principle  that 
shall  limit  and  controul  the  power  and  impulse  of  party, 
and  that  says  to  all  parties,  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and 
NO  FARTHBiu  But  in  the  absence  of  a  constitution  men 
look  entirely  to  party ;  and  instead  of  principle  governing 
party,  part^  governs  principle. 

An  avidity  to  punish  is  alwajrs  dangerous  to  liberty.  It 
leads  men  to  stretch,  to  misinterpret,  and  to  misapply  even 
the  best  of  laws.  He  that  would  make  his  own  liberty  se- 
cure, must  guard  even  his  enemy  from  oppression ;  for  if  he 
violates  this  duty,  he  establishes  a  precedent  that  will  reach 
to  himself. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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BBWO  A  PLAM  FOft 

MELIORATINQ  THE  CONDITION  OF  MAN, 

BT  CmBATfWO  IV  BVBET  HATIOW 

9  National  ;f  unlr^ 

To  paj  to  ererj  Persoo,  when  arrived  at  the  Age  of  Twen^-one  Yean, 
the  Sum  of  Fifteen  Pounds  SterUngy  to  enable  hiin,  or  her,  to  begm  the 
World. 

AND  ALSOy 

Ten  Poands  Steriing  per  Annum  daring  life  to  every  Person  now  Itringy  of 
die  Age  of  Rfty  Years,  and  to  all  Others  when  they  shall  airive  at  that 
Age,  to  enable  them  to  live  m  Old  Age  without  Wretchedness,  and  go 
decently  out  of  the  Worid. 
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PREFACE. 


The  feUowing  little  piece  was  written  in  the 
winter  of  1795  and  96 ;  and,  as  I  bad  not  determined 
vbether  to  publish  it  during  the  present  war,  or  to 
wait  till  the  commencement  of  a  peace,  it  has  lain 
by  me,  without  addition,  from  the  time  it  was 
written. 

What  has  determined  me  to  publish  it  now  is,  a 
Sermon,  preached  by  Watson,  Bishop  of  LlandaSl 
Some  of  my  readers  will  recollect,  that  this  Bishop 
wrote  a  book,  entitled  "  An  Apology  for  the  Bible,^* 
in  answer  to  my  "  Second  Part  of  the  Age  of 
Reason/'  I  procured  a  copy  of  his  book,  and  he 
may  depend  upon  hearing  from  me  on  that  subject 

At  the  end  of  the  Bishop's  book  is  a  list  of  the 
works  he  has  written,  among  which  is  the  Sermon 
alluded  to  ;  it  is  entitled'  ^'  The  Wisdom  and  Good-'^ 
ness  of  God  in  having  biade  both  rich  and  poor ; 
with  an  Appendix  containing  Reflections  on  the 
present  State  of  England  and  France/' 

The  error  contained  in  the  title  of  this  Sermon, 
determined  me  to  publish  my  Agrarian  Justice.  It 
is  wrong  to  say  that  God  made  Rich  and  Poor ;  he 
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made  only  Male  and  Female ;  and  he  gave  them  the 
earth  for  their  inheritance.* 

Instead  of  preaching  to  encourage  one  part  of 
mankind  in  insolence 

it  would  be  better  that  the 
Priests  employed  their  time  to  render  the  condition 
of  man  less  miserable  than  it  is.  Practical  Religion 
consists  in  doing  good;  and  the  only  way  of  serving 
God  is,  that  of  endeavouring  to  make  his  creation 
happy. — All  preaching  that  has  not  this. for  its  object 
is  nonsense  and  hypocrisy. 

Thomas  Paine. 


*  Considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  procure  a  perfect  copy 
or  this  pamphlet,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  such  thing  wa» 
ever  printed  in  England.  The  publisher  is  therefore  reluctantly 
compelled  to  insert  the  hiatuses,  as  in  the  former  edition. 
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To  preserve  the  b^eflts  of  wbat  is  called  civilixed  life, 
ftod  to  remedy,  at  the  same  time,  the  evils  it  has  produced, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  objects  of  reformed 
fegiriation. 

Whether  that  state  that  is  proudly,  perhaps  erroneously, 
called  civiliKation,  has  most  promoted  or  most  injured  the 
general  happiness  of  man,  is  a  question  that  may  be  strongly 
contested.  On  one  side  the  spectator  is  dazzled  by  splendid 
appearances ;  on  the  other  he  is  shocked  bv  extremes  of 
wretchedness ;  both  of  which  it  has  created.  The  most 
affluent  and  the  most  miserable  of  the  human  race  are  to  be 
found  in  the  countries  that  are  called  civilized. 

To  understand  what  the  state  of  society  ought  to  be,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  idea  of  the  natural  and  primitive 
state  of  man ;  such  as  it  is  at  this  day  among  the  Indians  of 
North  America.  There  is  not,  in  that  state,  any  of  those 
ipectacles  of  human  misery  which  poverty  and  want  present 
to  our  eyes  in  all  the  towns  and  streets  in  Europe.  Poverty, 
therefore,  is  a  thing  created  by  that  which  is  (billed  civilized 
life.  It  exists  not  in  the  natural  state.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  natural  state  is  without  those  advantages  which  flow 
from  Agriculture,  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Manufactures. 

The  life  of  an  Indian  is  a  continual  holiday,  compared 
with  the  poor  of  Europe ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
to  be  abject  when  compared  to  the  rich.  Civilization,  tfiere- 
fore,  or  that  which  is  so  called,  has  operated  two  ways,  to 
make  one  part  of  society  more  affluent,  and  the  other  part 
more  wretched  than  would  have  been  the  lot  of  either  in  a 
natural  state. 

It  is  always  possible  to  go  from  the  natural  to  the  civilised 
state,  but  it  is  never  possible  to  go  from  the  civilized  to  the 
natural  state.  The  reason  is,  ttiat  man,  in  a  natural  state, 
subsisting  by  hunting,  requires  ten  times  ^e  quantity  of 
land  to  range  oyer  to  procure  himself  sustenance,  than  would 
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provements  ever  made  by  human  inyention.  It  has  given  to 
created  earth  a  ten-fold  valtfe.  But  the  landed  monopoly, 
that  began  with  it,  has  produced  the  greatest  evil.  It  has 
dispossessed  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  of  every  nation 
of  their  natural  inheritance,  without  providing  for  them,  as 
ought  to  have  been  done,  an  indemnification  for  that  loss ; 
and  has  thereby  created  a  species  of  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness that  did  not  exist  before. 

In  advocating  the  case  of  the  persons  thus  dipossessed, 
it  is  a  right  and  not  a  charity  that  I  am  pleading  for.  But 
it  is  that  kind  of  right  which,  being  neglected  at  first,  could 
not  be  brought  forward  afterwards,  till  heaven  had  opened 
the  way  by  a  revolution  in  the  sytem  of  government.  Let 
us  then  do  honour  to  revolutions  by  justice,  and  give  cur- 
rency to  their  principles  by  blessings. 

Having  thus,  in  a  few  words,  opened  the  merits  of  the 
case,  I  proceed  to  the  plan  I  have  to  propose,  which  is. 

To  create  a  National  Fund^  out  of  which  there  shaUbepaid 
to  every  persony  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years^ 
the  sum  of  Fifteen  Pounds  sterling,  ae  a  compensation  in  part 
for  the  lose  of  his  or  her  natural  inheritance  bytheintniluo' 
turn  of  the  system  of  landed  property ;  and  also  the  sum  <^ 
Ten  Pounds  per  annum,  during  Itfe^  to  every  person  now 
living  of  the  age  of  fifty  yearSy  and  to  allothersas  they  shall 
arrive  at  tiiat  age. 

MEANS  BY  WHICH  THE  FUND  IS  TO  BE  CREATED. 

I  have  already  established  the  principle,  namely,  that  the 
earth,  in  its  natural  uncultivated  state,  was,  and  ever  would 
have  continued  to  be,  the  common  PROPBRTT  OF  THB 
HUMAN  RACE. — that  in  that  state  every  person  would  have 
been  born  to  property — and  that  the  system  of  landed  pro- 
perty, by  its  inseparable  connection  with  cultivation,  and 
with  what  is  called  civilized  life,  has  absorbed  the  proper^ 
of  all  those  whom  it  dispossessed,  without  providing,  as 
ought  to  have  been  done,  an  indemnification  for  that  loss. 

The  fault,  however,  is  not  in  the  present  possessors.  No 
complaint  is  intended,  or  ought  to  be  alleged  against  them» 
unless  they  adopt  the  crime  by  opposing  justice.  The  fiudt 
is  in  the  system,  and  it  has  stolen  imperceptibly  upon  the 
world,  aided  afterwards  by  the  Agrarian  law  of  the  sword. 
But  the  fault  can  be  made  to  reform  itself  by  successive  ge- 
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nenitioiifl,  without  diminishing  or  deranffing  the  property  of 
any  of  the  present  possessors,  and  yet  me  operation  of  the 
Aind  can  commence,  and  be  in  fidi  activity  the  first  year 
of  its  establishment,  or  soon  after,  as  I  shall  shew. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  payments,  as  already  stated,  be 
made  to  every  person,  rich  or  poor.  It  is  best  to  make  it 
soy  to  preyent  mvidious  distinctions.  It  is  also  right  it 
dioold  be  so,  because  it  is  in  lieu  of  the  natural  inheritance, 
which,  as  a  right,  belongs  to  every  man,  over  and  above  the 
property  he  may  have  created  or  inherited  from  those  who 
did.  Such  persons  as  do  not  chuse  to  receive  it,  can  throw 
it  into  the  common  fund. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  no  person  ought  to  be  in 
a  worse  condition  when  bom  under  what  is  called  a  state  of 
civilisation,  than  he  would  have  been,  had  he  been  born  in 
a  state  of  nature,  and  that  civilization  ought  to  have  made, 
and  ought  still  to  make,  provision  for  that  purpose,  it  can 
only  be  done  by  subtracting  from  property  a  portion  equal 
in  value  to  the  natural  inheritance  it  has  absorbed. 

Various  methods  may  be  proposed  for  this  purpose,  but 
that  which  appears  to  be  the  best,  not  only  bemuse  it  will 
operate  without  deranging  any  present  possessions,  or  with-* 
out  interfering  with  the  collection  of  taxes,  or  emprunts 
neoesBary  for  the  purpose  of  Government  and  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  because  it  will  be  the  least  troublesome  and  the 
most  effectual,  and  also  because  the  subtraction  will  be 
made  at  a  time  that  best  admits  it,  which  is,  at  the  moment 
that  property  is  passing  by  the  death  of  one  person  to  the 
possession  of  another.  In  this  case,  the  bequeather  gives 
nothing;  the  receiver  pays  nothing.  The  only  matter  to 
him  is,  Uiat  the  monopoly  of  natur^  inheritance,  to  which 
there  never  was  a  right,  begins  to  cease  in  his  person.  A 
generous  man  would  wish  it  not  to  continue,  and  a  just 
man  will  rejoice  to  see  it  abolished. 

My  state  of  health  prevents  my  making  sufficient  inquiries 
with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  whereon  to 
found  calculations  with  such  degrees  of  certainty  as  they 
are  capable  of.  What,  therefore,  I  offer  on  this  head  is 
more  tiie  result  of  observation  and  reflection,  than  of  re- 
ceived information ;  but  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  agree 
sufficiently  enough  with  fact. 

In  the  first  place,  taking  twenty-one  years  as  the  epoch 
of  maturity,  all  the  property  of  a  Nation,  real  and  personal, 
13  always  in  the  possession  of  persons  above  that  age.    It  is 


tlie^  heJcesiary  to  ki\pw  a^  a  datum  of  catculafidli!,  the 
average  of  years  wKicli  persons*  above  tbai  age  y^ill  /iV^l  T 
take  tfiis  average  to  be  about  thii^ty  year's^  for  ^ougb'  m(^y 
persons  will  live  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  y^afs  after  the  ilge' of 
tut'erity-one  years,  others  will  die  much  sooner,  a^id  .So'i^e 
iu  every  year  of  that  time. 

Taking,  then,  thirty  years  as  tSe' Average  of  tife'<»  if  .V^^^ 
gjve  without  any  material  variation,  one  way  of  omeri  ihe^ 
average  of  time  in  which  the  wbole  property  or  cd]pife^l'  ot  it*' 
I^ation,  or  a  sum  equal  thereto,  will  have  pasfeed  tlii^oilgh" 
one  entire  revolutioii  in  descent^  that  is,  will  hav^  gone  by 
deaths  to  new  possessors;  for  though,  in  many  instances;' 
some  parts  of  tbis  capital  will  rehiairi  forty,  fifty,  oY  sliTty 
years  in  the  possession  of  one  person^  other  p^rts  Mil  have 
revolved  two  or  three  times  before  that  thirty  yeaVs  expire, 
ithich  will  bring  it  to  that  average  ;  for  ^vfere  one  half  the 
capital  of  a  Nation  to  revolve  t\*^ice'id  thirty  y fears,  it  Would' 
produce  the  same  fund  as  if  the*  Wholfe  revolved  once. 

Taking,  then^  thirty  years  els  the  average  of  time  in  whicfi 
the  wholeca^ital  of  a  Nation,  or  a  ^ume^iial  thereto,  will 
revolve  once,  the  thirtieth  part  thereof  will  be  the*  sum  that 
win' revolve  every  year,  that  is.  Will  go  by  dfeatfefe'  to  ne\t- 
possessors,  and  this'  last  sum  bein^  thiis'  inown,  and^  the 
ratTo  per  ceni.  to  be  subtracted*  from  it'  being  determined*, 
wilf  give  the  annual  amount  or  income  of  the  proposed 
fuiidj  to  be  applied  as  already  mentioned. 

In  looking  over  the  discourse  of  tKe  ^ngll^ti  Mihi^ter. 
Pi!<,  in.his  opening  of  what  is  called  iti' England' /Aeikflfg^^fC; 
(the  5bheme  of  finance  for  ttie  yearl796).'I  flfad^an^e^hiate' 
oif  the  riatibnar  capital  of  that  (iouhtr^.    As  this'  eistibtttte  of 
a  national  capital  is  prepared' feady  to  my  hand*,  rtak<?  it  as* 
a. datum,  to  act  upoii.      When  a  calculatibn  is  mhde'upbn 
tie  known  cipitial  of  any  Nation  combined  with  its  popula- 
tion,; it  will  serve  as  a  scale  for  a&y  other' natibfi;  iii  pro- 
pbrabii'  as  its'  capital"  and'  population  Be  more  or  less'.     I  ata 
t^e  more  disposed'  to  take  this  estimate  of  Afr.  Pitt;  fot  tb^ 
p^f^os^  of  shewing  to  thatMinister,upon  his  oWn  calctflati6n; 
bbV  much  better  money  may  be  einployed,  than  in  \ttetitfg' 
If,  ds  8e  has  d'bne,  on  the  wild'projetJt  of  sifting  Ub  BoUrfebS* 
kftgt.'   What,  in  th6  nahie  of  Hea^refi,  are*  BoiiVbbri*  klhgfd 
to  the  people  of  England  ?  It  \A  B^tte^  thttt'  thfe  p^ple^  6t 
Ehj^ndf  have  bread. 

laV;  Pi<t  stktcs  th^  national  capital  of  Engtod;  roat  a^d* 
perSbnal,  <o  be  one  thousand  thte^  hundred  miilJofiS  Sterling, 
which  is  about  one  fourth  part  of  the  national  capital  of 
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iT^tece,  ittdoding  Belgia.  The  event  6t  the  b§t  hilrvest  ia 
<eich  comttrj  proves  that  the^soil  of  France  is  more  produc- 
iSre  tlian  that  of  England,  hnA  that  it  can  better  sopport 
twenty  four  of  t^ei^y-five  ibiilions  of  inhabitants,  l^an  that 
of  England  can  seven,  or  seven  and  a  h^f. 

The  thirtieth  pdrt  of  this  capital  of  <£ l,SOO,Clo6,bOO  ik 
£4S,i3S,383,  which  is  the  part  that  will  reVotve  every  year 
by  deaths  in  tblit  country  to  new  pds^^essors  i  and  the  sum 
fluil  will  annually  revolve  in  France  in  the  proportion  of 
four  te  one,  will.be  about  one  hundred  aild  seventy-three 
millions  steriing.  From  this  sum  of  £43,333,833  annually 
revolving,  is  to  be  subtracted  the  value  of  the  natural 
ittheritanee  absorbed  in  it,  which  perhaps,  in  fair  justice, 
cannot  be  taken  at  less,  and  ought  tiot  to  be  taken  at  niore, 
llaa  It  tenth  part. 

B  will  always  happen,  that  of  the  property  thus  revolving 
by  deaths  every  year,  part  will  descena  in  a  direct  line  to 
sons  and  daughters,  and  the  other  part  collaterally,  and  the 
proportion  will  be  found  to  be  about  three  to  one ;  that  is, 
about  thirty  miliion  of  the  above  i^um  will  descend  to 
direct  heirSj  and  the  remaining  sum  of  £.13,333,333  to  niore 
distant  relations,  and  part  to  strangers. 

Considering  then  that  man  is  always  related  to  society, 
ttat  relationship  will  become  comparatively  greater  in  pr9* 
]K)rtioil  as  the  next  of  kin  is  more  distant.  '  tt  is  therefore 
consistent  with  ^ivllitation^,  to  say,  that  where  there,  are  no 
direct  heirs,  society  shall  be  heir  to  a  part  over  and  aboy^ 
ibs  tei^  part  due  to  society.  Tf  this  additional  part  be 
froB  five  to  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  in  proportion  as  t£ie 
next  of  kin  be  nearer  or  more  remote,  so  as  to  average  wit'^ 
the  escheats  that  may  fall,  which  oujght  always  to  go  td 
society  and  Hot  to  the  Government,  an  addition  of  ten 
per  cent,  more,  the  produce  fVom  the  annual  sum  of 
i(43|883,333  wiH  be. 

From  SO,000,OQ0-*-dt  IQ  per  cent ^.^....  3^009,000 

From  13»333,S33 — at  10  per  cent,  with  addition  (  o  qqq  q^ 

10  per  cent  more  ^   '      ' 

iS43,383«988  JiS^M6jB66 

Having  thus  arrived  at  the  annual  amount  of  the  pror 
fosed  fund,  I  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  of  the 
population  proportioned  tb  this  fund,  and  to  comparQ.it 
wilb  tfie  uses  to  which  the  ftmd  is  to  be  applied. 
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The  population  (I  mean  that  of  England)  does  not  exceed 
seven  millions  and  a  half,  and  the  number  of  persons,  above 
the  age  of  fifty  will,  in  that  case,  be  about  four  hundred 
thousand.  There  would  not,  however,  be  more  than  that 
number  that  would  accept  the  proposed  ten  poonds  sterling 
per  annum,  though  they  would  be  entitled  to  it.  I  have  no 
idea  it  would  be  accepted  by  many  persons  who,  had  a 
yearly  income  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  sterling* 
but  as  we  often  see  instances  of  rich  people  falling  into 
sudden  poverty,  even  at  the  age  of  sixty,  they  would  always 
have  the  right  of  drawing  all  the  arrears  due  to  them*-»Four 
millions,  therefore,  of  the  above  annual  sum  of  £5,666,666 
will  be  required  for  four  hundred  thousand  aged  persons,  at 
ten  pounds  sterling  each. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  persons  annually  arriving  at 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  If  all  the  persons  who  died  were 
above  the  age  of  twenty* one  years,  the  number  of  person^ 
annually  arriving  at  that  age,  must  be  equal  to  the  annual 
number  of  deaths  to  keep  the  population  stationary.  But 
the  greater  part  die  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  there* 
fore  the  number  of  persons  annually  arriving  at  twenty-one, 
will  be  less  than  half  the  number  of  deaths.  The  whole 
number  of  .deaths  upon  a  population  of  seven  millions  and 
a  half,  will  be  about  220,000  annually.— The  number  at 
twenty-one  years  of  age  will  be  about  100,000.  The  whole 
number  of  these  will  not  receive  the  proposed  fifteen 
pounds,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  though,  as  in 
the  former  case,  they  would  be  entitled  to  it.  Admitting, 
then,  that  a  tenth  part  declined  receiving  it,  the  amount 
would  stand  thus : 

Fund  annually £5,666,666 

To  400,000  aged  persons,  at  102. 

each £4,000,000r    ««ftnnr. 

To  90,000  persons  of  twenty-one  f    ^*^^^*"^ 

years,  15L  sterling  each 1,350,000 


^ 


Remains     £   S16«666 

There  is  in  every  country  a  number  of  blind  and  lame 
persons,  totallv  incapable  of  earning  a  livelihood.  But  as  it 
will  happen  that  the  greater  number  of  blind  persons  will 
be  among  those  who  are  above  the  age  of  fifty  years,  they^ 
will  be  provided  for  in  that  class.    The  remaining  sum  ql 


£$l&fiB6^  will  provide  for  the  tawe  and  bliiMl  onder  that, 
tige,  at  the  same  rate  of  KM.  antiually  for  each  person. 

Having  now  gone  through  all  the  neoessary  calcalatiqQS»| 
and  stated  the  particulars  of  the  plan,  I  shall  coueiud^'  with, 
iome  obQervatioiis. 

It  is  not  charity  bat  a  right — not  bounty  but  justice  that 
I  am  pleading  for.  The  present  state  of  what  is  called^ 
civilisation  is  It  is  the  reverse  of 

what  it  ought  to  be,  and  The 

contrast  of  affluence  and  wretchedness  continually  meettogj 
snd  offiending  the  eye,  is  like  dead  Bad  living  bodies  chained* 
together.  Though  1  care  as  little  about  riches  as  any  man, 
I  am  a  firiend  to  riches,  becanse  they  are  capable  of  good. 
I  care  not  how  affluent  some  may  be,  provided  that  noi^ 
be  miserable  in  consequence  of  it. — But  it  is  impossible  to^ 
enjoy  affluence  with  the  felicity  it  is  capable  of  beia^f 
eiyoyed,  whilst  so  much  misery  is  mingled  in  the  scene* 
The  sight  of  the .  misery,  and  the  unpleasant  sensations 
it  suggests,  which  thoagh  they  may  be  suffocated,  can- 
not be  extinguidied,  are  a  greater  drawback  upon  thet 
felicity  of  affluence  than  the  proposed  ten  per  cent,  upon 
property  is  worth*  He  that  would  not  give  the  one  tp  get 
rid  of  the  other,  has  no  charity,  even  for  himself. 

There  are,  in  every  country,  some  magnificent  charities  es-* 
lablished  by  individuals.  It  is,  however,  but  little  that^ny 
individual  can  do  when  the  whole  extent  of  the  misery  to 
be  rdieved  is  considered.  He  may  satisfy  his  conscience, 
bnt  not  his  heart.  He  may  give  all  that  he  has,  and  that 
all  will  relieve  but  little.  It  is  only  by  oi^anizipg  civiliza* 
tion  upon  such  principles  as  to  a^t  like  a  system  of  pullies^ 
Ihat  the  whole  weight  of  misery  can  be  removed. 

The  plan  here  proposed  will  reach  the  whole.  It  will 
immediately  relieve  and  take  out  of  view  three  classes  of 
wretchedness;  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  aged  poor, 
it  will  furnish  the  rising  generation  with  meany  to  pre- 
vent their  becoming  poor;  and  it  will  do  this,  without 
deranging  or  interfering  with  any  national  measures. 

To  shew  that  this  will  be  the  case,  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
that  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  plan  ^ill,  in  aH 
b€(  the  same,  as  if  every  individual  was  volmUarily  ,U9 
make  his  will,  and  dispose  of  his  property,  in  the  manner 
bete  proposed. 

But  it  is  justice,  and  not  charity,  that  is  the  principle  of 
the  plan*    In  all  great  cases  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  pria- 


eiple  more  anWersally  aetiVe  thaii  charity ;  and  wiUi  respect 
to  iustice,  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  ehoice  of  deiacbedi 
iadiTiduals,  whether  they  will  do  Justice  or  not.  Consider* 
ingy  then,  the  plan  on  the  ground  of  justice,  it  ought  to  bei 
the  act  of  the  whole,  growing  spontaneously  out  of  the*- 
principles  of  flie  revolution,  and  the  reputation  of  it  to  be 
national,  and  not  individual. 

A  plan  upon  this  principle  would  benefit  the  revolution'^ 
by  the  energy  that  springs  from  the  consciousness  of  justice. 
It  Would  multiply  also  the  national  resources ;  for  property,* 
like  vegetation,  increases  by  off-sets.    When  a  young  coufde 
begin  the  world,  the  diflference  is  exceedingly  great,  whether 
they  begin  with  nothing  or  with  fifteen  pounds  a  piece* 
With  this  aid  they  could  buy  a  cow,  ana  implements  to 
cultivate  a  few  acres  of  land  ;  and  instead  of  beroming  bnr*< 
tbens  upon  society,  which  is  always  the  case,  where  chil- 
dren are  produced  faster  than  they  can  be  fed,  they  wx>uld  be* 
pat  in  the  way  of  becoming  useful  and  profitable  citiaens* 
The  national  domains  also  would  sell  the  better,  if  pecuniary 
aids  were  provided  to  cultivate  them  in  small  lots. 

It  is  the  practice  of  whdt  has  unjustly  obtained  the  name 
ef  civilization  (and  the  practice  merits  not  to  be  called 
either  charity  or  policy)  to  make  some  provision  for  persona 
becoming  poor  and  wretched,  only  at  the  time  they  become 
8o.—- Would,  it  not,  even  as  a  matter  of  economy,  be  far 
better  to  devise  means  to  prevent  their  becoming  poor?. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  making  every  person,  when  arrived 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  an  inheritor  of  something  to 
begin  with.  The  rugged  face  of  society,  checquered  with 
the  extremes  of  affluence  and  of  want,  proves  that  some 
extraordinary  violence  has  been  committed  upon  it,  and 
callsdn  justice  for  redress.  The  great  mass  of  the  poor,  in 
all  countries,  are  become  an  hereditary  race,  and  it  is  near! 
to  impossible  for  them  to  get  out  of  that  state  of  them- 
selves. It  ought  also  to  be  observed,  that  this  mass  increases 
in  all  the  countries  that  are  called  civilized.  More  persona 
fall  annually  into  it,  than  get  out  of  it.  f 

Though  in  a  plan  in  which  justice  and  humanity  are  tbe 
foundation  principles,  interest  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into 
the  calculation,  yet  it  is  always  of  advantage  to  the  esla- 
blishiAent  of  any  plan,  to  shew  that  it  is  benefioial  as  a 
matter  of  interest.  Tbe  success  of  any  proposed  plan,  sub* 
mitted  to  public  consideration,  must  finally  depend  on  the 
numbers  interested  in  supporting  it,  united  with  the  justice 
of  its  principles. 
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The  plan  here  proposed  will  benefit  all  without  injuring 
B&j.  It  will  cousolidate  the  interest  of  the  republic  with 
(hat  of  the  iddividual.  To  the  numerous  class  dispossessed 
of  their  natural  inheritance  by  the  system  of  landed  property; 
it  will  be  an  ad  of  national  justice.  'f*o  persons  dying  pos^ 
sessM  of  moderate  fortunes,  it  will  operate  as  a  tontine  to 
their  cbildreni  more  beneficial  than  the  sum  of  money  paid 
into  the  ftind ;  and  it  will  give  to  the  accumulation  of  riches 
a  degree  of  security  that  none  of  the  old  Governments  of 
Europe,  now  tottering  on  their  foundation,  can  give. 

I  do  not  suppose,  that  more  than  one  family  in  ten,  in 
any  of  die  countries  of  Europe,  has,  when  the  bead  of  the 
fiunily  dies,  a  clear  property  left  of  five  hundred  poundl^ 
sterling.  To  all  such  the  plan  is  advantageous.  That  pro- 
perty would  pay  .fifty  pounds  into  the  fund,  and  if  there 
were  only  two  children  under  agej  they  would  receive  fifteen 
poQflids  each  (thirty  pounds)  on  coming  of  age,  and  be 
entitled  to  ten  pounds  a  year  after  fifty.  It  is  from  the 
overgrown  acquisition  of  property  that  the  fund  will  sup- 
port itself;  and  I  know  that  the  possessors  of  such  property 
in  England,  though  they  would  eventually  be  benefited  by 
the  protection  of  nine-tenths  of  it,  will  exclaim  against  the 
plan.  But,  without  -entering  into  any  enquiry  how  they 
came  by  that  property,  let  them  recollect,  that  they  have 
been  the  advocates  of  this  war,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  . 
already  laid  on  more  new  taxes  to  be  raised  annually  upon 
the  People  of  England,  and  that  for  supporting  the  des-' 
potian  of  Austria  and  the  Bourbons,  against  the  liberties 
of  France,  than  would  annually  pay  all  the  sums  proposed 
in  this  plan. 

I  havo  made  the  calculations,  stated  in  this  plan,  upon 
what  is  called  personal,  as  well  as  upon  landed  property. 
The  reason  for  making  it  upon  land  is  already  explained ; 
and  the  teason  for  taking  personal  property  into  the  calcu- 
lation, is  equally  well  founded,  though  on  a  diEFerent  prin- 
ciple. Land,  as  before  said,  is  the  free  gift  of  the  Creator 
in  common  to  the  human  race.  Personal  property  is  the 
effect  qf  Society  t  and  it  is  as  impossible  for  an  individual  to 
acquire  personal  property  without  the  aid  of  Society,  as  it 
is  for  him  to  make  land  originally.  Separate  an  individual 
from  society,  and  give  him  an  island  or  a  continent  to  pos- 
sess, and  he  cannot  acquire  personal  property.  He  cannot 
become  rich.  So  inseparably  are  the  means  connected  with 
ik^  end,  in  all  cases^  that  where  the  former  dg  not  exist,  the 
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latter  caonot  be  obtained.  All  accumulation, -tbereforey- of 
personal  property,  beyond  what  a  mau^s  own  hands  pro- 
duce, is  derived  to  him  by  living;  in  society ;  and  he  owes^ 
on  every  principle  of  justice^  of  gratitude,  and  of  civiliza* 
tion,  a  part  of  that  accumulation  back  again  to  society  froui 
l^rhence  the  whole  came.  This  is  putting  the  matter  on  a 
general  principle,  and  perhaps  it  is  best  to  do  so;  for  if  wq 
examine  the  case  minutely,  it  will  be  Ibund,  that  the  accu* 
piulation  of  personal  property  is,  in  many  instances,  th^ 
effect  of  paying  too  little  for  the  labour  that  produced  it; 
fhe  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  working  band  perishes 
in  old  age,  and  the  employer  abounds  in  affluenoe.  It  is^ 
perhaps,  impossible  to  proportion  exactly  the  price  of 
Ifibour  to  the  profits  it  produces ;  and  it  will  also  be  said, 
fis  an  apology  for  injustice,  that  were  a  workman  to  receive 
^  increase  of  wages  daily«  he  would  not  save  it  against  old 
age,  nor  be  much  the  better  for  it  in  the  interim.  Mak^ 
then.  Society  the  treasurer  to  guard  it  for  him  in  a  common 
fu^d ;  for  it  is  no  reason  that  because  he  might  not  make  a 
good  use  of  it  for  himself,  that  another  shall  take  it. 

The  state  of  civilisation  that  has  prevailed  throughout 
£urope,  is  as  unjust  in  its  principle,  as  it  is  horrid  in  its 
effects;  and  it  is  the  consciousness  of  this,  and  the  appre- 
.hension  that  such  a  state  cannot  continue  when  once  inves- 
tigation begins  in  any  country,  that  makes  the  po^sessor^ 
dread  every  idea  of  a  revolution.     It  is  the  huzard^  and  <K>t 
the  principles  of  a  revolution,  that  retards  their  progreis. 
/l*his  being  the  cose,  it  is  necessary,  as  well  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property,  as  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  hummpity^ 
to  form  a  system,  that  whilst  it  preserves  one  part  of  society 
.from  wretchedness,  shall  secure  the  other  from  depredation. 
The  superstitious  awe,  the  enslaving  reverence,  Uiai  fof- 
0>erly  surrounded  affluence,  is  passing  away  in  all  covniries, 
and  leaving  the  possessor  of  property  to  the  convulsion  of 
accidents.     When  wealth  and  splendour,  instead  of  fosci- 
natlog  the  multitude,  excite  emotions  of  disgust;    when, 
instead  of  drawing  forth  admiration,  it  is  beheld  as  an  insutt 
upon  w*retchedness;  when  the  ostentatious  appearance  it 
makes  serves  to  call  the  right  of  it  in  question,  the  case  of 
property  becomes  critical,  and  it  is  only  in  a  system  of 
justice  that  the  possessor  can  contemplate  security. 

To  remove  the  danger,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
antipathies,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  making  property 
productive  of  a  national  ble:>sing,  extending  to  every  iinli- 
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vidtNiL  "When  the  ricbes  of  one  man  above  anottier  shall 
increase  the  nattopal  fund  in  the  same  proportion;  when  it 
shall  be  seed  that  the  prosperity  of  that  fund  depends  on  the 
prosperity  of  individuals;  when  the  more  riches  a  man  ac* 
quires,  the  better  it  shall  be  for  the  geuerai  mass ;  it  is  then 
that  antipathies  will  cease,  and  property  be  placed  on  the 
permanent  basis  of  natural  interest  and  protection. 

I  have  no  property  in  France  to  become  subject  to  the 
plan  I  propose.  What  1  have,  which  is  not  much,  is  iu  the 
United  States  of  America.  But  I  will  pay  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling  towards  this  fund  in  France,  the  instant  it 
shall  be  established ;  and  I  will  pay  the  same  sum  in  Eng- 
land, whenever  a  similar  establishment  shall  take  place  in 
thai  country. 

A  revolution  in  the  state  of  civilization  is  the  necessary 
companion  of  revolutions  in  the  system  of  government.  If 
a  revolution  in  any  country  be  from  bad  to  good,  or  from 
good  to  bad,  the  state  of  what  is  called  civilization  in  that 
country,  must  be  made  conformable  thereto,  to  give  that 
revolution  effect.  Despotic  Government  supports  itself  by 
abjeet  civilization,  in  which  debasement  of  the  human  mindf, 
and  wretchedness  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  are  the  chief 
criterions.  Such  Governments  consider  man  merely  as  an 
animal ;  that  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculty  is  not  his 
privilege ;  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws^  but  to  obey 
ibem;^  and  they  politically  depend  more  upon  breaking  the 
spirit  of  the  people  by  poverty,  than  they  fear  enraging  it 
by  desperation. 

It  is  a  revolution  in  the  state  of  civilization,  that  will  give 
perfection  to  the  revolution  of  France.  Already  the  con- 
viction that  Government  by  representation,  is  the  true 
system  of  Government,  is  spreading  itself  fast  in  the  world. 
The  reasonableness  of  it  can  be  seen  by  all.  The  justness 
of  ft  makes  itself  felt  even  by  its  opposers.  But  when  a 
system  of  civilization,  growing  out  of  that  system  of 
government,  shall  be  so  organized,  that  not  a  man  or 
woman  born  in  the  Republic,  but  shall  inherit  some  means 
of  beginning  the  world,  and  see  before  them  the  certainty  of 
escaping  the  miseries,  that  under  other  Governments  accom- 
pany old  age,  the  revolution  of  France  will  have  an  advo- 
cate and  an  ally  in  the  hearts  of  all  nations. 

*  Expression   of  Horsley,  an  English  Bishop,  iu  the  f^glish 
Farliameht. 
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An  army  of  principles  will  penetrate  where  an  aifmj  of 
soldiers  cannot— It  will  succeea  where  diplomatic  manage- 
ment would  fail — It  is  neither  the  Rhine^  the  Chanael,  ndr 
the  Ocean,  that  can  arrest  its  progress — It  will  march  on  the 
horizon  of  the  world,  and  it  will  conquer. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


Means  for  carrying  the  proposed  Plan  into 
executiony  and  to  render  it  at  the  same  time 
conducive  to  the  pubbic  interest. 

I.  Each  canton  shall  elect  in  it6  primary  assemblies,  three 
persons,  as  commissioners  for  that  canton,  who  shall  take 
cognizance,  and  keep  a  register  of  all  matters  happening  in 
that  canton,  conformable  to  the  charter  that  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  law,  for  earring  this  plan  into  execution. 

II.  The  law  shall  fix  the  manner  in  which  the  property  of 
deceased  persons  shall  be  ascertained. 

III.  When  the  amount  of  the  property  of  any  deceased 
person  shall  be  ascertained,  the  principal  heir  to  that  pro- 
perty, or  the  eldest  of  the  co-heirs,  if  of  lawful  age,  or  if 
under  age,  the  person  authorized  by  the  will  of  the  deceased 
to  represent  him,  or  them,  shall  give  bond  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  canton,  to  pay  the  said  tenth  part  thereof 
within  the  space  of  one  year,  in  four  equal  quarterly  pay- 
ments, or  sooner,  at  the  choice  of  the  payers.  One  half  of 
the  whole  property  shall  remain  as  security  until  the  bond 
be  paid  off. 

IV.  The  bonds  shall  be  registered  in  the  office,  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  canton,  and  the  original  bonds  shaU 
be  deposited  in  the  national  bank  at  Paris.  The  bank  shall 
publish  every  quarter  of  a  year  the  amount  of  the  bonds*, 
in  its  possession,  and  also  the  bonds  that  shall  have  been 
paid  off,  or  what  parts  thereof,  since  the  last  quarterly 
pii,blication. 

V.  The  national  bank  shall  issue  bank  notes  upon  the 
bPrurity  of  the  bouds  in  its  possession.  The  notes  so  issoed 
shiiii  be  applied  to  pay  the  pensions  of  aged  persons,  and 
the  compensation  of  persons  arriving  at  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  It  is  both  reasonable  and  generous  to  suppose,  that 
persons  not  under  immediate  necessity  will  suspend  their 
right  of  drawing  on  the  fund,  until  it  acquire,  as  it  will  do» 
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a  greater  degree  of  ability.  In  this  case,  it  18  proposed, 
that  an  honorary  register  be  kept  in  each,  canton,  of  the 
names  of  the  persons  thus  suspending  that  right»  at  least 
during  the  present  war. 

VI.  As  the  inheritors  of  the  property  must  always  take 
up  their  bonds  in  four  quarterly  payments,  or  sooner  if  they 
chuse,  there  will  aways  be  numeraire  arrivmg  at  the  bank 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  quarter,  to  exchange  for  the 
bank  notes  that  shall  be  brought  in. 

VII.  The  bank  notes  being  thus  got  into  circulation,  upon 
the  best  of  all  possible  security,  that  of  actual  property  to 
more  than  four  times  the  amount  of  the  bonds  upon  which 
the  notes  are  issued,  and  with  numeraire  continually  arriving 
at  the  bank  to  exchange  or  pay  them  off  whenever  they  shall 
be  presented  for  that  purpose,  they  will  acquire  a  permanent 
value  in  all  parts  of  the  republic.  They  can  therefore  be 
received  in  payment  of  taxes  or  emprunts,  equal  to  nume- 
raire, because  the  Government  can  always  receive  numeraire 
for  them  at  the  bank. 

VIII.  It  will  be  necessary  that  the  payments  of  the  ten 
per  cenL  be  made  in  numeraire  for  the  first  year,  from  the 
establishment  of  the  plan.  But  after  the  expiration  of  the 
first  year,  the  inheritors  of  property  may  pay  the  ten  per 
cent,  either  in  bank  notes  issued  upon  the  fund,  or  in  nume- 
raire.  It  will  lie  as  li  deposit  at  the  bank,  to  be  exchanged 
for  a  quantity  of  notes  equal  to  that  amount;  and  if  in  notes 
issned  upon  the  fund,  it  will  cause  a  demand  upon  the  fund 
equal  thereto;  and  thus  the  operation  of  the  plan  will 
create  means  to  carry  itself  into  execution. 


Printed  by  B.  Carlile,  55,  Fleet  Street,  London. 
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Nothing,  tbey  say,  is  more  certain  than  death,  and  no- 
thing more  uncertain  than  the  time  of  dying ;  yet  we  can 
always  fix  a  period  beyond  which  man  cannot  live,  and 
within  some  moment  of  which  he  will  die.  We  are  en- 
abled to  do  this,  not  by  any  spirit  of  prophecy,  or  foresight 
into  the  event,  but  by  observation  of  what  has  happened  in 
all  cases  of  human  or  animal  existence.  If,  then,  any  other 
subject,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  System  of  Finance,  exhibits 
in  its  progress,  a  series  of  symptoms  indicating  decay,  its 
final  dissolution  is  certain,  and  the  period  of  it  can  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  symptoms  it  exhibits. 

Those  who  have  hitherto  written  on  the  English  System  of 
Finance  (the  Funding  System)  have  been  uniform! v  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  its  downfall  happening  aome  time  or 
other.  They  took,  however,  no  data  for  that  opinion,  but 
expressed  it  predictively,  or  merely  as  opinion,  from  a  con- 
viction that  the  perpetual  duration  of  such  a  svstem  was  a 
natural  impossibility.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  Doctor  Price 
has  spoken  of  it;  and  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  haf 
spoken  in  the  same  manner;  that  is,  merely  ns  opinion  with- 
out data.  <<  The  progress  (says  Smith)  of  the  enormous 
debts,  which  at  present  oppress,  and  will,  in  the  long  run, 
mo9t  probably  ruin  all  the  great  Nations  in  Euro|pe,  (he 
riiould  have  said  GoDemments)  has  been  pretty  nniform.*' 
But  this  general  manner  of  speaking,  though  it  might  make 
some  impression,  ci^rried  with  it  no  conviction. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  predict  any  thing ;  but  I  will 
shew  from  data  already  known,  from  symptoms  and  facts 
which  the  English  funding  system  has  already  exhibited 
publicly,  that  it  will  not  continue  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
.  life,  supposing  him  to  live  the  usual  age  of  a  man.  How 
much  sooner  it  may  fall,  I  leave  to  others  to  predict. 

Let  financiers  diversify  systems  of  credit  as  they  will,  it 
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is  nevertheless  true,  that  every  system  of  credit  is  a  system 
of  paper  money.  Two  experiments  have  already  been  had 
upon  paper  money ;  the  one  in  America,  the  other  in  France. 
In  both  those  cases  the  whole  capital  was  emitted,  and'  tjhat 
whole  capital,  which,  in  America,  was  called  continental 
Aoney,  and  in  France  aasignats,  appeared  in  circulation ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  quantity  became  so 
enormous,  and  so  disproportioued  to  the  quantity  of  popu- 
lation, and  to  the  quantity  of  objects  upon  which  it  could  be 
employee),  that  the  market,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  was  glut- 
ted with  it,  and  the  value  of  it  fell.  Between  five  and  six 
years  determined  the  fate  of  those  experiments.  The  same 
fate  would  have  happened  to  gold  and  silver,  could  gold  and 
silver  have  been  issued  in  the  same  abundant  manner  as  paper 
bad  been,  and  confined  within  the  country  as  paper  money 
always  is,  by  having  no  circulation  out  of  it;  or,  to  speak  oo 
a  larger  scale,  the  same  thing  would  happen  in  the  world, 
could  the  world  be  glutted  with  gold  and  silver,  as  America 
and  France  have  been  with  paper. 

The  English  system  differs  from  that  of  America  and 
Franco  in  this  one  particular,  that  its  capital  is  kept  out  of 
sight;  that  is,  it  does  not  appear  in  circulation.  Were  the 
whole  capital  of  the  National  debt,  which  at  the  time  I 
w^rite  this  is  almost  four  hundred  million  pounds  sterling, 
to  be  emitted  in  assignats  or  bills,  and  that  whole  quantity 
.put  into  circulation,  as  was  done  in  America  and  in  France, 
those  English  assignats,  or  bills,  would  sink,  in  value  as 
those  of  America  and  France  have  done;  and  that  in  a 
greater  degree,  because  the  quantity  of  them  would  be  more 
disproportioned  to  the  quautity  of  population  in  England, 
than,  was  the  case  in  either  of  the  other  two  countries.  A 
nominal  pound  sterling  in  such  bills  would  not  be  worth 
one  penny. 

But  though  the  English  system,  by  thus  keieping  the 
capital  out  of  sight,  is  preserved  from  hasty  destruction,  as 
•  in  the  case  of  America  and  Fraoee,  it  nevertheless  ap- 
proaches the  same  fate,  and  will  arrive  at  it  with  the  s^imc 
certainty,  though  by  a  slower  progress.  The  difference  is 
altogether  in  the  degree, of  speed  by  which  the  two  systems 
approach  their  lute,  which,  to  speak  in  round  numbers,  is 
as  twenty  is  to  one;  that  is,  the  English  system,' that  of 
funding  the  capital  instead  of  issuing  it,  coutained  within 
itself  a  capacity  of  enduring  twenty  times  longer  than  the 
system  adopted  by  America  and  France  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  it  would  arrive  at  the  same  common  grave,  the 
Potter's  field,  of  paper  money. 
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The  datum,  I  take  for  this  proportion  of  twenty  to  one, 
ts  the  difference  between  a  capital  and  the  interest  at  five 
per  cent.  Twenty  times  the  interest  is  equal  to  the  capital. 
The  accumulation  of  paper  money  in  England  is  in  proper* 
tion  to  the  accumulation  of  the  interest  upon  every  new 
loan;  and  therefore  the  progress  to  dissolution  is  twenty 
times  slower  than  if  the  capital  were  to  be  emitted  and  put 
into  circnlatioh  immediately.  Every  twenty  years  in  the 
English  system  is  equal  to  one  year  in  the  French  and 
American  systems. 

Having  thus  stated  the  duration  of  the  two  systems,  that 
of  funding  upon  interest  and  that  of  emitting  the  whole  ca- 
pital without  funding,  to  be  as  twenty  to  one,  I  come  to 
examine  the  symptoms  of  decay  approaching  to  dissolution 
that  the  English  system  has  already  exhibited,  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  similar  symptoms  in  the  French  and  Ame- 
rican systems. 

The  English  funding  system  began  one  hundred  years 
ago;  in  w^ch  time  there  have  been  six  wars,  including  the 
war  that  ended  in  1697. 

1.  The  war  diat  ended,  as  I  have  just  said,  in  1697. 

2.  The  war  that  began  in  1702. 

5.  The  war  that  began  in  1739. 
4.  The  war  that  b^an  in  1756. 

6.  The  American  war  that  began  in  1776. 
6.  The  present  war  that  began  in  1 793. 

The  National  debt  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  which 
ended  in  1697,  was  twenty-one  millions  and  a  half.  (See 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  chapter  on  Public  Debts.)  We 
now  see  it  approaching  fast  to  four  hundred  millions.  If 
between  these  two  extremes  of  twenty-one  millions  and 
four  hundred  millions,  embracing  the  several  expenses  of 
all  the  including  wars,  there  exists  some  common  ratio  that 
win  ascertain  arithmetically  the  amount  of  the  debt  at  the 
end  of  each  war,  as  certainly  as  the  fact  is  now  known  to 
'be,  that  ratio  will  in  like  manner  determine  what  the 
amount  of  the  debt  will  be  in  all  future  wars,  and  will 
ascertain  the  period  within  which  the  funding  system  will 
expire  in  a  bankruptcy  of  the  Government;  for  the  ratio  I 
allude  to  is  the  ratio  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  has 
established  for  itself. 

Hitherto  no  idea  has  been  entertained  that  any  such  ratio 
existed,  or  could  exist,  that  could  determine  a  problem  of 
this  kind,  that  is,  that  could  ascertain,  without  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  what  the  expense  of  any  former  war 
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bad  been,  or  what  the  expense  of  any  future  war  would  be ; 
but  it  is  nevertbelesiB  true  that  such  a  ratio  does  exist,  as  I 
shall  8hew>  and  also  the  mode  of  applying  it. 

The  ratio  I  allude  to  is  not  in  arithmetical  progression, 
like  the  numbers  2,  3,  4, 5,  6,  7,  8,  9 ;  nor  yet  in  geome- 
trical progression,  like  the  numbers  2,  4,  8, 16,  9*2,  64,  128, 
256 ;  but  is  in  the  series  of  one  half  upon  each  preceding 
number;  like  the  numbers  8,  12,  18,  27,  40,  60,  90,  135. 

Any  person  can  perceive  that  the  second  number,  12,  is 
produced  by  the  preceding  number,  8,  and  half  8 ;  and  that 
the  third  number,  18,  is  in  like  manner  produced  by  the 
preceding  number,  12,  and  half  12 ;  and  so  on  for  the  rest. 
They  can  also  see  how  rapidly  the  sums  increase  as  (he 
ratio  proceeds.  The  difference  between  the  two  first  num- 
bers is  but  four ;  but  the  difference  between  the  two  last  is 
forty-five;  and  from  thence  they  may  see  with  what  im- 
mense rapidity  the  National  debt  has  increased,  and  will 
continue  to  increase,  till  it  exceeds  the  ordinary  power  of 
calculation,  and  loses  itself  in  cyphers. 

1  come  now  to  apply  the  ratio  as  a  rule  to  determinci  all 
the  cases. 

I  began  with  the  war  that  ended  in  1697,  which  wais  the 
war  in  which  the  funding  system  began.  The  expenise  of 
that  war  was  twenty-one  millions  and  a  half.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  expense  of  the  next  war,  I  add  to  21  millions 
and  a  half  the  half  thereof,  10  millions  and  three  quarters, 
which  make  thirty-two  millions  and  a  quarter  for  the  ex- 
pense of  that  war.  This  thirty-two  millions  and  a  quarter, 
added  to  the  former  debt  of  twenty-one  millions  and  a  half, 
carries  the  National  debt  to  fifty-three  millions  and  three 
quarters.  Smith',  in  his  chapter  on  Public  Debts,  says,  the 
National  debt  was  at  this  time  fifty-three  millions. 

I  proceed  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  the  next  war,  that 
of  1739,  by  adding,  as  in  the  former  case,  one  half  to  the 
expense  of  the  preceding  war.  The  expense  of  the  preced- 
ing war  was  thirty-two  millions  and  a  quarter;  for  the  sake 
of  even  numbers,  say  thirty-two  millions;  the  half  of  which 
16,  makes  forty-eight  millions  for  the  expense  of  that  war. 

I  proceed  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  the  w^ar  of  1756,  by 
adding,  according  to  the  ratio,  one  half  to  the  expense  ot 
the  preceding  war.  The  expense  of  the  preceding  war  was 
taken  at  forty«eight  millions,  the  half  of  which,  24,  makes 
seventy-two  millions  for  the  expense  of  that  war.  Smitb 
(chapter  on  Public  Debts)  says,  the  expense  of  the  war  of 
1756,  was  twenty-two  millions  and  a  quarter. 


I  pfooeed  to'aaMrfelin  the  expense  of  tbe'Aniefietih  warV 
of  J  775,  by  adding,  as  in  the  former  casesy  one  half  to  the 
expense  of  the  preceding  war.  The  expense  of  the*  preced-* 
tog  war  was  72  miUiooSy  the  half  of  which,  86,  makes  108 
miliioQs  for  the  expense  of  that  war.  In  the  last  edition  of 
Smith  (chapter  on  Public  Debts)  he  sajs  the  expense  of  the 
American  war  was  more  than  a  hundred  fnillions. 

I  come  now  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  the  present  war; 
soppomttg  it  to  continue  as  long  as  former  wars  have  done, 
aM  the  landing  system  not*  to  break  up  before  that  period. 
The  expense  of  (he  preceding  war  was  108  millions,  the  half 
of  which,  64,  makes  168  millions  for  the  expense  of  the 
present  war.  It  gives  symptoms  of  going  beyond  this  sum, 
SQpposing  the  funding  system  not  to  break  up;  for  the  loans 
of  the  last  year  and  of  the  present  year,  are  22  millions  each, 
which  exceeds  the  ratio  compared  with  the  loans  of  the  pre-^ 
ceding  war.  It  will  not  be  from  the  inability  of  proicuring 
loans  that  the  system  will  break  up.  On  the  contrary,-  it  is 
the  facility  with  which  loans  can  be  procured,  that  hastens 
that  event  The  loans  are  altogether  paper  transactions; 
and  it  is  the  excess  of  them  that  brings  on,  with  accelerating 
speed,  that  progressive  depreciation  of  funded -paper  money 
that  will  dissolve  the  funding  system. 

I  proceed  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  future  wars,'fHid  I 
do  this  merely  to  shew  the  impossibility  of  the  continnattce 
of  the  funding  system,  and  the  certainty  of  its  dissolution. 

The  expense  of  the  next  war  after  the  present  war,  ac« 
cording  to  the  ratio  that  has  ascertained  the  preceding 

ises,  wiU  be ,..   .248,000,000   > 

Expense  of\he  second  war 364,000,000 

third  war 646,000,000  ! 

■      ■  fourth  war.... ^    819,000,000  { 

■  fifth  war ^...1,228,000,000  .  | 

2,200,000,000  I 

which,  at  only  4  per  cent  will  require  taxes  to  the  nominal 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions  to  pay 
the  annual  interest,  besides  the  interest  of  the  present  deb^ 
and  the  expenses  of  Government,  which  are  not  included 
m  this  account  Is  there  a  man  so  mad,  so  stupid,  as  to 
Mppose  this  system  can  continue  ? 

When  I  first  conceived  the  idea  of  seeking  for  some 
common  ratio  that  should  apply  as  a  rule  of  measurement 
ta  ail  the  cases  of  the  fua^iog  systeni,  so  far  as  to  ascertain 
the  several  stages  of  its  approach  to  dissolution,  I  had  no 
ezpedatiaa  that  any  ratio  could  be  found  that  would  apply 
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with  so  nuiob  exaolncss  as  this  doM.  I^ifM  M  tolbe  idNi^ 
mereljT  by  observing  tbat  the  fundii^  system  was  m  thing  kt 
continual  progression,  and  that  whatever  was  in  a  sti^  of . 
progression,  might  be  supposed  to  admit  of,  at  least,  some  ge* 
neral  ratio  or  measurement,  that  would  apply  wiUiout  any 
very  great  variation.  But  who  could  have  suppcised  that 
falling  systems,  or  falling  opinions,  admitted  of  a  ratio  ^pa-. 
rently  as  true  as  the  descent  of  faUiug  bodies?  I  have  aot 
made  the  ratio,  any  more  than  Newto&  made  the  ratio  of 
gravitation*  I  have  only  discovered  it,  and  explained  the 
mode  of  applying  it. 

To  shew  at  one  view  the  rapid  p? ogressioii  of  the  fihadin^ 
system  to  destruction,  and  to  expose  the  fbUy  of  those  who 
blindly  believe  in  ite  continuance,  or  who  artfully  endeavoar 
to  impose  that  belief  upon  others,  I  exhibit  in  the  aimexed 
table,  the  expense  of  each  of  the  six  wars  since  the  fondi^ 
system  began,  as  ascertained  by  the  ratio,  and  the  expense 
of  six  wars  yet  to  come,  ascertained  by  the  same  ratio. 

.     Second  Sir  W»$. 

1  ............    243,000,e0& 

2  ....4.,..^.    864,000,000 

3 646,000,000 

4  ...,    819,000,000   . 

6  1,228,000,000 

6  ...... i,M2,ooo,ooa 


Wan. 

1  21,000,000 

9 83,000,000 

8 48,000,000 

4  72,000,000* 

6 ...,  108,000,000 

6  162,000,000 


Total ...  444,000,000 


Total  ..•6,042,000^000 


Those  Yfho  erne  aeqnamted  with  the  power  with  whiefer 
even  a  small  Katio,  acting,  in  progression,  mul^pUes  in*  a  lottg 


*  The  actual  expense  of  the  war  of  Y796  did  not  oomeupto  the 
suia  ascertained  by  theraiMw  Bnt  as  that  whiclr  iv  the  natural 
dtapoeitioB  ef  a  thing,  as  it  is  the  natural,  disposition  of  a  stream  of 
water  to  descend,,  will,  if  impeded  in  its  course,  overcome  by  a  new 
effisMTt  what  it  hud  lost  hj  that  iaipedinieut,>80  il  Wa»  with  wesp&it  l# 
this  war  and  the  next  (1756)  tak?n  collectively ;.  for  the  expense  of 
the  war  of  1756  restored  the  t^quiiibrium  of  the  ratio,  as  fully  as  if 
it  had  not  been  impeded.  A  circumstanccT'that  serves  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  raUo  more  fully  than  if  the  interruption  had  not 
taken  place.  The  war  of  1739  was  languid  :  the  efforts  were  below 
the  value  of  money  at  that  time ;  for  the  ratio  is  the  measure  of 
the  depreciation  of  money  in  consequence  of  the  funding  system  ; 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  end,  it  is  the  measure  of  the  increase  of 
paper.  £very  additional  quantity  of  it,  whether  in  Bank  notes  or 
otherwise,  diminishes  the  rialf  though  not  the  namiHalf  value  of  the 
former  quantity. 


MtiM,  WlH  «ee  ndthii^  to  #otider  at  in  tbiilt  tabl«.  Tho»^ 
Who  lif^  n6t  A^qualnfi^d  With  tb&t  8ubje<^,  and  n^t  ktiovriti^ 
WtULt  ^M  \o  ihfi  May  be  ibclii!ied  to  i^y  it*  Btit  it  ill  ttiH 
lIMr  ^piiiibn  on^  way,  not  mine  the  otter,  that  cAtk  miii^ei 
ttie  evefit.  The  table  e)chibits  the  natural  mltrch  of  tM 
faadStig  syi^ni  to  its  irredeemable  dissolution.  Supposing 
Ibe  present  Oorernment  of  England  to  continae,  ILnd  g6  tf^ 
as  it  has  gone  on  since  the  funding  system  began,  I  wbuid 
not  give  Ivrenly  shillings  fotp  one  hundred  pounds  in  th^ 
fbnds  to  be  paid  twenty  years  henc^.  I  do  not  dpeAk  tbili 
predit^tively;  I  produce  the  data  upon  which  that  belief  ft 
fbtrhded;  and  which  data  It  is  every  body's  interest  16 
know,  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Aind^,.  or  who  hr^ 
going  to  bequeath  property  to  their  descendants,  to  be  paid 
at  a  fbture  day. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  that,  as  Gorernments  or  Minis^ 
ters  proceeded  by  no  ratio  jn  making  loans  or  incurring 
debts,  imd  as  nobody  intended  any  ratio,  or  thought  of  any, 
how  does  it  happen  that  there  is  one?  I  answer  that  tM 
fktib  is  founded  in  necessity,  and  I  now  go  to  expl^a  what 
that  necessity  is. 

It  will  always  happeti  that  the  price  of  labour,  or  of  th^ 
^oduce  of  labour,  be  that  produce  what  It  may,  will  be  ia 

gropottion  to  the  quantity  of  money  in  a  country,  admittia^ 
ling*  to  take  their  natnral  course.  Before  the  invention  of 
th«  funding  system,  thefe  was  ao  other  ftioney  than  gold  MA 
ftfilVer:  and  as  aatore  gives  out  ti^ose  metdl^  with  t  upwrid^ 
litod,  and  in  regular  annual  qu&ntities  from  the  mines,  tblb 
iHreral  prices  of  things  were  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
lAoaey  at  that  time,  and  so  nearly  stationary  as  to  vary  but 
little  in  any  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  that  period. 

When  the  ftinding  system  began,  a  substitute  foi^  gold  tad 
lilver  begAn  also.  That  substitute  was  pa|;>e1r ;  and  tbe 
^ttntity  of  it  increased  as  the  quantity  of  intereilt  iticreaiteA 

Son  acOumulated  loan^.  This  appearance  of  h  new  &tA 
difional  species  of  money  in  the  Nation  soon  b6gan  tb 
break  the  relative  value  which  money  and  the  things  it  wifl 
pntdtsae  l>ore  to  each  other  before.    Every  thhig  rose  Va 

Eite;  Init  the  rise  at  first  waft  little  and  slow,  Uke  the  di^ 
fen<!e  in  nnit^  between  the  two  first  numbers,  8  and  18, 
t6ompared  with  the  two  last  numl>er^,  90  and  180,  in  the 
tables*  It  was,  however,  sufficient  to  make  itself  considerably 
felt  in  a  large  transaction.  When,  therefote.  Government^  by 
eUgA^Ag  in  a  n«w  war,  required  a  new  ioati>  it  was  oMiged  to 
Mke  a  higkH  loail  {b«D  the  (brmer  loan,  to  balance  we  ill-* 
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creased  price  to  which  things  had  risen ;  and  as  that  new  loan 
increased  the  quantity  of  paper  in  proportion  to  the  new  quan- 
tity of  interest,  it  carried  the  price  of  things  still  higher  than 
before.  The  next  loan  was  again  higher,  to  balance  that  fur* 
ther  increased  price;  and  all  this  in  the  same  manner,  though 
not  in  the  same  degree,  that  every  new  emission  of  continen- 
tal money  in  America,  or  of  assignats  in  France,  were  greater 
than  the  preceding  emission,  to  make  head  against  the  advance 
of  prices,  till  the  combat  could  be  maintained  no  longer. 
Herein  is  founded  the  necessity  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken.  That  necessity  proceeds  with  accelerating  velocity, 
and  the  ratio  I  have  laid  down  is  the  measure  of  that  accele- 
ration; or,  to  speak  the  technical  language  of  the  subject,  it 
is  the  measure  of  the  increasiug  depreciation  of  funded 
paper-money,  which  it  is  impossible  to  prevent,  while  the 
quantity  of  that  money  and  of  Bank  notes  continues  to 
multiply.  VVhat  else  but  this  can  account  for  the  diflference 
between  one  war  costing  21  millions,  and  another  war 
costing  160  millions? 

The  difference  cannot  be  accounted  for  ou  the  score  of 
extraordinary  efforts  or  extraordinary  achievements.  The 
war  that  cost  21  millions  was  the  war  of  the  coafederates, 
historically  called  the  Grand  Alliance,  consisting  of  Eng- 
land, Austria,  and  HoUaud,  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Third,  against  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  in  which  the 
confederates  were  victorious.  The  present  is  a  war  of  a 
much  greater  confederacy — a  confederacy  of  England,  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  the  German  Empire,  Spain,  Holland,  Naples, 
and  Sardinia,  eight  powers  against  the  French  Republic 
singly,  and  the  Republic  has  beaten  the  whole  confede- 
racy.— But  to  return  to  my  subject —    . 

It  is  said  in  England,  that  the  value  of  paper  keeps  equal 
with  the  value  of  gold  and  silver.  But  the  case  is  not 
rightly  stated;  for  the  fact  is,  that  the  paper  hsL& pulled  down 
the  value  of  gold  and  silver  to  a  level  with  itself.  Gold  and 
silver  will  not  purchase  so  much  of  any  purchaseable  article 
at  this  day  as  if  no  paper  bad  appeared,  nor  so  much  as  it 
will  in  any  country  in  Europe  where  there  is  no  paper.  How 
long  this  hanging  together  of  money  and  paper  will  continue, 
makes  a  new  case;  because  it  daily  exposes  the  system 
to  sudden  death,  independent  of  the  natural  death  it  would 
otherwise  suffer. 

I  consider  the  funding  system  as  being  now  advanced  into 
the  last  twenty  years  of  its  existence.  The  single  circum- 
stance, were  there  no  other,  that  a  war  should  now  cost 
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mominatty  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions,  which  when  the 
system  b^an  cost  but  ^1  millions,  or  that  the  loan  for  one 
year  only  (including  the  loan  to  the  Emperor)  should  now 
be  nominally  greater  than  the  whole  expense  of  that  war, 
shews  the  state  of  depreciation  to  which  the  funding  system 
has  arrived.  Its  depreciation  is  in  the  proportion  of  eight 
for  one,  compared  with  the  value  of  its  money  when  the 
system  began,  which  is  the  state  the  French  assignats  stood 
in  a  year  ago  (March,  1795)  compared  with  gold  and  silver. 
l\  is  therefore  that  I  say,  that  the  English  funding  system, 
has  entered  into  the  last  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  com- 
paring each  twenty  years  of  the  English  system  with  every 
single  year  of  the  American  and  French  systems,  as  before 
stated. 

Again,  supposing  the  present  war  to  close  as  former  wars 
have  done,  and  without  producing  either  revolution  or 
reform  in  England,  another  war,  at  least,  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  space  of  the  twenty  years  I  allude  to ;  for  it  has  never 
yet  happened  that  twenty  years  have  passed  off  without  a 
war,  and  that  more  especially  since  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  dabbled  in  German  politics,  and  shewn  a  disposi* 
tion  to  insult  the  world,  and  to  engross  the  commerce  of  the 
world  with  her  navy.  The  next  war  will  carry  the  National 
debt  to  very  nearly  seven«hundred  millions,  the  interest  of 
which,  at  four  per  cent,  will  be  twenty-eight  millions,'  be- 
sides the  taxes  for  the  then  expenses  of  Government,  which 
will  increase  in  the  same  proportion,  and  which  will  carry 
the  taxes  to  at  least  forty  millions :  and  if  another  war  only 
begins,  it  will  quickly  carry  them  to  above  fifty:  for  it  is  in 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  funding  system,  as  in  the  last 
year  of  the  American  and  French  systems  without  funding, 
that  all  the  great  shocks  began  to  operate. 

I  have  just  mentioned  that  paper,  in  England,  has  pulled 
down  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  to  a  level  with  itself;  and 
that  this  pulling  down  of  gold  and  silver  money  has  created 
the  appearance  of  paper  inoney  keeping  up.  Thesamething, 
and  the  same  mistake,  took  place  in  America  and  in  France, 
and  continued  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  commence- 
ment of  their  system  of  paper ;  and  the  actual  depreciation 
of  money  was  nidden  under  that  mistake. 

It  was  said  in  America,  at  that  time,  that  every  thing  was 
becoming  dear;  but  gold  and  silver  could  then  buy  those 
dear  articles  no  cheaper  than  paper  could ;  and  therefore  it 
was  not  called  depreciation.  The  idea  of  deamees  esta- 
blished itself  for  the  idea  of  depreciation.    The  same  was 

b8 
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the  case  in  France.  TboQgk  ^rety  thing  r^se  in  pri<^  toe* 
after  assignats  appeaned,  yet  those  dear  articles  coald  te 
parchased  no  cheaper  tvilh  gold  and  •silver  than  with  paper^ 
and  it  was  only  said  that  things  weret^^ar.  The  same  is  still 
the  language  in  England.  They  call  it  deamess.  But  they 
wiU«oou  find  that  it  is  in  an  actual  depreciation.and  thatthiB 
depreciation  is  the  effect  of  the  funding  system;  which,  by 
crowding  such  a  continually  increasing  mass  of  paper  int6 
circolation,  carries  down  the  value  of  gold  aud  silver  with  it. 
Bat  gold  and  silver  will,  in  the  long  run^  revolt  against  de- 
preciation, and  separate  from  the  vahie  of  paper ;  for  the 
progress  of  all  snch  systems  appears  to  be,  that  the  paper 
will  take  the  command  in  the  beginning,  and  gold  and  silver 
in  the  end. 

But  this  succession  in  the  command  of  gold  and  silver 
over  paper,  makes  a  crisis  far  more  eventful  to  the  fundings 
tystem  than  to  any  other  system  «pon  which  paper  can  h^ 
issued ;  for,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  crisis  of  dang^, 
but  a  symptom  of  death.  It  is  ^  death  stroke  to  Ibe  fending 
aystem.    It  is  a  revolution  in  the  whole  of  its  afftiirs. 

If  paper  be  issued  widiout  being  funded  upon  interest^ 
emissions  of  it  can  be  continued  after  the  value  of  it  sepa- 
rates from  gold  and  silver,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  two  cases 
of  America  and  France.  But  the  funding  system  rests  aho- 
gether  upon  the  value  of  paper  being  equal  to  gold  and  sil- 
ver; which  will  be  as  long  as  the  paper  can  continue  carry^ 
ing  down  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  same  level  Id 
which  itself  descends,  and  no  longer.  Boteven  in  this  state, 
that  of  descending  equally  together,  the  Minister,  whoever 
he  may  be,  will  tod  himself  beset  with  accumulating  diffi- 
cnlties;  because  the  loans  and  taxes  voted  for  the  service  of 
each  ensuing  year  will  wither  in  his  hands  before  the  year 
expires,  or  before  they  can  be  applied.  This  will  force  him 
to  have  recourse  to  emissions  of  what  are  called  Exchequer 
and  Navy  bills>  which,  by  still  increasing  the  mass  of  paper 
in  circufatioo,  will  drive  on  the  depreciation  still  more 
rapidly. 

It  ought  to  bt  kaown,  that  taxes  in  England  are  not  paid 
in  gold  and  silver,  but  in  paper  (Bank  notes).  Every  person 
who  pays  any  considerable  quantity  of  taxes,  snch  as  malt- 
sters, brew^s,  distillers,  (I  appeal  tor  the  truth  of  it  to  anv 
of  the  collectors  of  excise  in  £nglsBd,or  to  Mr.  Whitbread) 
knows  this  to  be  the  case.  There  is  not  gold  and  silver 
«aough  in  the  Natimi  to  pay  the  taxes  in  coin,  as  I  shall 
ibew ;  and,  oonsequMtly » there  is  not  money  enough  in  Ae 
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Buk  lo  |Mi^  the  notes^  The  interest  of  the  National  faadsd 
dW>l  if  paid  at  the  Bank  in  the  laine  kind  of  paper  in  which 
the  taxes  afe  coUeeted.  When  people  fiad,  as  thej  will 
lad,  a  resenredaess among  eaeh  other  in  giving  gold  andsil- 
^iff  tow  Bank  iiotes>  or  the  least  preference  foir  the  foraier 
over  the  latter,  thej  will  go  for  payment  to  the  Bank,  where 
tkej  have  a  right  to  go.  They  will  do  this  as  a  measiife  oft 
prudence^  eaeh  one  for  himself,  and  the  truth  or  delusion  of 
the  Aindhig  sj^em  will  then  be  preyed. 

I  have  said  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  that  there  is  not 
gcjd  and  silver  enough  in  the  Nation  to  pay  the  taxes  in 
ooia,  and  consequently  that  there  cannot  be  enough  in  the 
Bank  to  pay  the  notes.  As  I  do  not  choose  to  rest  any  thing 
upon  assertioni^  I  appeal  for  the  truth  of  thi/s  to  the  puhli- 
CitioDS  of  Mr.  Eden  (now  called  Lord  Auckland)  and  George 
Qialiaecs,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantation, 
of  which  JenkinsoD  (now  called  Lord  Hawkesbury)is  presi- 
tet  (  Thi&  sort  (^ folks  change  their  names  so  qften^  that 
it  is  as  difficM  to  know  them  as  it  is  to  know  a  thief. y 
(ULmers  gives  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coin  from  the 
leliiras  of  coinage  at  the  mint;  and,  after  deducting  for  the 
Uffhtgold  recoioed,  says,  that  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
ooia  is  about  tweutpmiUions.  He  had  better  not  have  proved  ^ 
AiSy  especially  if  he  had  reflected,  that  public  credit  is  sus^ 
picion  asleep.     The  quantity  is  much  too  little. 

Of  this  twenty  millions  (which  is  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  * 
^jHantity  of  gold  aoid  silver  there  is  in  F<ranee,  as  is  shewn 
ia  M.  Neckar*s  Treatise  on  the  Administration  of  the 
Finances)  three  millions  at  least  must  be  supposed  to  be  in 
Ifidand^  some  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  New- 
fimndland,  dbe.  The  quantity,  therefore,  in  England  cannot 
be  more  than  16  millious,  which  is  four  millions  less  than 
dha  aooant  of  the  taxes.  But  admitting  there  to  be  16  mil- 
lions^ not  ratore  thaa  afoerth  part  therec^  (four  millions)  can 
keia  Leaden,  when  it  is  considered,  that  every  city,  town, 
liilagey  and  fiam  house  in  the  Natioa  must  haVe  a  part  of 
il)  and  that  all  the  great  manafiietories,  which  most  re- 
qnire  cash,  are  out  of  London.  Of  this  four  millions  in 
Ifondonv  eirerj  banker,  merchant,  tradesman,  in  short,  every 
iadjiiduat  must  have  some.  He  must  be  a  poor  shopkeeper 
iaAeed;,  who  has:  not  a  fe^^  guineas  in  his  till.  The  quantity 
il  carii^  tfaesef Qce^  iathe  Bank  can  never,  on  the  evidence  of 

;,  beso  miicfa  as  two  millions:  most  probabiy^ 
Ihaa  oae  mtttion  ;  aud  on  this  slender  twig,  always. 
hthkr  hx  be  ifroLoB,  hangs  the  whole  funding  system  of  fouir 
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hundred  millions,  besides  many  millions  in  Bank  notes/ 
The  sum  in  the  Bank  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  one  fourth  of 
only  one  year's  interest  of  the  National  debt,  were  the  cre- 
ditors to  demand  payment  in  cash,  or  to  demand  cash  for 
the  Bank  notes  in  which  the  interest  is  paid  :  a  circumstance 
always  liable  to  happen. 

One  of  the  amusements  that  have  kept  up  the  farce  of  the 
funding  system  is,  that  the  interest  is  regularly  paid.  But 
as  the  interest  is  always  paid  in  Bank  notes,  and  as  Bank 
notes  can  always  be  coined  for  the  purpose,  this  mode  of 
payment  proves  nothing.  The  point  of  proof  is — can  the 
Bank  give  cash  for  the  Bank  notes  on  which  the  interest  is 
paid  ?  If  it  cannot,  and  it  is  evident  it  cannot,  some  millions 
of  Bank  notes  must  go  without  pavment,  and  those  holders 
of  Bank  notes  who  apply  last  will  be  worst  off.  When  the 
present  quantity  of  cash  in  the  Bank  shall  be  paid  away,  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  see  how  any  new  quantity  is  to  ar- 
rive. None  will  arrive  from  taxes,  for  the  taxes  will  all  be 
paid  in  Bank  notes ;  and  should  the  Government  refuse 
Bank  notes  in  payment  of  taxes,  the  credit  of  Bank  notes 
will  be  gone  at  ooce.  No  cash  will  arrive  from  the  business 
of  discounting  merchants'  bills ;  for  every  merchant  will  pay 
off  those  bills  in  Bank  notes,  and  not  in  cash.  There  is  there- 
fore no  means  left  for  the  Bank  to  obtain  a  new  supply  of 
cash,  after  the  present  quantity  be  paid  away.  But,  besides 
the  impossibility  of  paying  the  interest  of  the  funded  debt  in 
cash,  there  are  many  tnousand  persons  in  London  and  in  the 
country,  who  are  holders  of  Qank  notes  that  came  into  their 
hands  in  the  fair  way  of  trade,  and  who  are  not  stockholders 
in  the  funds ;  and  as  such  persons  have  had  no  hand  in  in- 
creasing the  demand  upon  the  Bank,  as  those  have  had  who, 
for  their  own  private  interest,  like  Boyd  and  othersjare  con- 
tracting, or  pretending  to  contract,  for  new  loans,  they  will 
conceive  they  have  a  just  right  their  Bank  notes  should  be 
paid  first.  Boyd  has  been  very  sly  in  France,  in  changing^ 
his  paper  into  cash.  He  will  just  be  as  sly  in  doing  the  same 
thing  in  London  ;  for  he  has  learned  to  calculate:  and  then 
it  is  probable  he  will  set  off  for  America. 

A  stoppage  of  payment  at  the  Bank  is  not  a  new  thing. 
Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  ii.  ch.  2,  says  that  in 
the  year  1696,  Exchequer  bills  fell  forty,  fifty,  ana  sixty  per 
oent. ;  Bank  notes  twenty  per  rent;  and  the  Bank  stopped 
payment. — That  which  happened  in' 1696  may  happen  again 
in  1796.  The  period  in  which  it  happened  was  the  last  year 
of  the  war  of  King  William.    It  necessarily  put  a  stop  to 
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the  farther  emisBion  of  exchequer  and  navy  bills,  and  to  the 
rusing  of  new  loans ;  and  the  peace  which  took  place  the 
next  year  was  probably  hurried  on  by  this  circumstance,  and 
saved  the  Bank  from  bankruptcy.  Smith,  in  speaking  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  Bank,  upon  another  occasion,  says 
(book  ii.  chap.  8,) — **  This  great  company  has  been  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  paying  in  sixpences."  When  a  bank 
adopts  the  expedient  of  paying  in  sixpences,  it  is  a  confes- 
sion of  insolvency. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  every  case  of  a  failure  in 
finances,  since  the  system  of  paper  began,  has  produced  a 
revolHtion  in  government,  either  total  or  partial.  A  failure 
in  the  finances  of  France  produced  the  French  revolution. 
Afailare  in  the  finanpeof  the  assignats  broke  up  the  revolu- 
tionary government,  and  produced  the  present  French  Con- 
stitution. A  failure  in  the  finances  of  the  old  Congress  of 
America,  and  the  embarrassments  it  brought  upon  com- 
merce, broke  up  the  system  of  the  old  confederation,  and 
produced  the  present  federal  constitution.  If,  then,  we  ad- 
mit of  reasoning  by  comparison  of  causes  and  events,  a 
fiulure  in  the  English  finances  will  produce  some  change  in 
the  government  of  that  country. 

As  to  Mr.  Pitt's  project  of  paying  off  the  national  debt  by 
applying  a  million  a  year  for  that  purpose,  while  he  conti- 
nues adding  more  than  twenty  millions  a  year  to  it,  itis  like 
setting  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg  to  nm  after  a  hare.  The 
longer  he  runs  the  farther  he  is  ofiT. 

When  I  said  that  the  funding  system  had  entered  the  last 
twenty  years  of  its  existence,  I  certainly  did  not  mean  that 
it  would  continue  twenty  years,  and  then  expire  as  a  lease 
would  do.  I  meant  to  describe  that  age  of  decrepitude  in 
which  death  is  every  day  to  be  expected,  and  life  cannot 
continue  long.  But  the  death  of  credit,  or  that  state  that  is 
called  bankruptcV}  is  not  always  marked  bj  those  progres- 
sive stages  of  visible  decline,  that  mark  the  decline  of  natu- 
ral life.  In  the  progression  of  natural  life,  age  cannot  coun- 
terfeit youth,  nor  conceal  the  departure  of  juvenile  abilities. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  the  death  of  credit;  for 
though  all  the  approaches  to  bankruptcy  may  actually  exist 
in  circumstances,  they  admit  of  being  concealed  by  ap- 
pearances. Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  bank- 
rupt of  to  day  a  man  of  credit  but  the  day  before ;  yet  no 
sooner  is  the  real  state  of  bis  affairs  known,  than  every  body 
can  see  he  bad  been  insolvent  long  before.     In  London,  the 
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f ffate^l  th^tre  ot  bankniplcj  in  Suro|i9»  tbia  pMt  of  tkit 
•ubJQci  will  he  well  and  feeliBglj  uadefatood. 

Mr.  Pitt  cDotiDually  talks  of  credit  aod  oftketetiwal  nh 
Kotiroea.  Theae  are  twa  of  tba  feigaed  appeamacea  Iqf 
which  the  approaobea  Iq  bankrupioj  are  ooaoealed^  That 
vbioh  be  calls  credit  maj  exist,  as  I  have  jual  shewiw  IR  ^ 
Stote  of  insolvency,  and  is  always  what  I  have  bafofo  de^ 
scvibed  it  to  be,  suapidan  a^bep. 

As  to  the  national  resources,  Mr.  Pitt,  like  all  (be  Bagliidl 
fipanclera  that  preceded  him  since  the  funding  ajaten  h^n» 
has  uniformly  n^istaken  the  nature  of  a  i^esource;  (hat  48» 
they  have  mistaken  it  consistently  with  the  delaam  ol  tb^ 
funding  system ;  but  time  is  explaining  the  delusiout  That 
Yfbicb  he  calls,  and  which  they  call  a  resource,  is  n«l  f^  re- 
source, but  is  the  anticipation  of  St  resoi^roe.  They  hav^iail- 
licipated  what  would  haveheoa  a  resource  in  another  genen^ 
tiftoa,  had  not  the  use  of  it  been  so  anticipated.  The  fumlilig 
system  is  a  system  of  anticipation.  Those  who  established 
ijt  a  hundred  years  ago,  anticipated  the  reseuToes  of  tiMW? 
who  were  to  live  a  hundred  yeaia  after ;  for  the  people  ^f 
the  present  day  have  to  pay  tbe  interest  ef  the  debt  OQiir 
f  racted  at  that  time,  and  of  aU  debts  cojitracted  sinoe«  But 
>l  is  the  last  feather  that  breaks  the  horse's  back.  Had  the 
system  began  a  hundred  years  before,  the  amount  of  taxea 
at  this  time  to  pay  tbe  annual  interest  at  four  per  eent* 
(could  we  suppose  such  a  system  of  insanity  could  haie 
continued)  would  be  two  hundred  and  twenty  nuUions 
annually ;  for  the  capital  of  the  debt  would  be  five  thousand 
lour  hundred  and  eighty-six  millions,  according  to  the  fatie 
that  ascertains  the  expense  of  the  wars  fos  the  hundred 
years  that  are  past.  But  long  before  it  could  have  reaohefl 
this  period,  the  value  of  Bank  notes,  from  theimjaaikse'qua*- 
titj  of  them,  (fop  it  )a  in  paper  only  that  such  a  »5^'ff»n^ 
avenue  could  be  collected)  would  have  faeeu  as  lov  or 
tower  than  coatinental  paper  mosiey  has  been  in  Ameiiei^ 
es  assignats  in  France ;  and  as  to  the  idea  of  exchangtieg 
Ibem  for  gold  and  silver,  it  is  too  absuixl  to  be  ooatsadioted^ 

Do  we  not  see  that  nature,  in  all  her  operations,  disawaa 
the  visionary  basis  upon  which  the  funding  system  ia  built  T 
She  acts  alwaya  by  renewed  successions,  and  nevei  by  acca* 
mulating  additions  perpetoaUy  psogressiagv  AnianaU  adi4 
vegetajbdes,  men  and  treea,  have  existed  ever  sinoe  thewe)Bl4 
began ;  but  ibajb  existence  has  heett  casrinAoftby* 
•ion  ot  generations,  and  not  by  ooBtinuing  the 


jvake  room  for  tbe  q^w  vbe  reaoovet  t^  ql4.  £^Wjr  mteiii 
idiol  cAa  ii?e  tbiiK    I  (is  (be  slock^j^bbtiofl  Miol  eolj  IbiU 

MiMov  H^  i«  tmobing  ber  a  uew  sjotQw-^thtt  Ib^v^  it  m 
ciow»io9  for  mt^o  tf^  die^^at  the  scbemff  of  oiwUoii  eaa  he 
Mffi^  w  upon  tfiQ  pto9  of  tto  ftrndins  fij^oh^tkfA  it  can 

proceed  by  continual  additions  of  new  being^t  Uk€^  new 
loans,  and  all  live  together  in  eternal  youth.  Go,  count  the 
graces,  thou  idiot,  and  learn  the  CoUy  of  thy  arithmetic  I 

But  besides  these  things,  there  is  something  visibly  farcical 
m  the  whole  c4;>efatioii  of  loaaing.  It  is  searoely  more  than 
fbov  years  ago,  that  such  a  rot  of  bankruptcy  spread  its€^lf 
OTep  London,  that  the  whole  commercial  Cetbrio  tottered ; 
trade  and  credit  were  at  a  stand ;  and  such  w€ks  the  state  of 
things,  that  to  prevent,  or  suspend,  a  general  bankruptcy, 
the  Govemipent  lent  the  mercbt^nts  six  millions  in  Gfoverfi" 
9iQo^paper^  and  i^w  the  mejcbaats  lend  the.  Govei^pmeat 
twenty 4wQ  miUiQa3.  in  tieir  p^er ;  aad  two.  par^^Si^  BQvd 
and  Morgan,  mea  buit  little  kpawA,  ccmtea4  ^ba  shoJl  w 
^  lepders,  WbOi^  ^  htoe,  i^  thi«  I  U  r^duceis  ib»  operation 
9I  loaaioe  tQ  ««Q«o«e^wodfttiQQ  pap^r,  i»  wbiob  tl^  qomf^U^ 
toFf  oonlead»  not  wboshaU  lend,  biit  who  shall  sign,  becauat 
Abere  ia  soMelhing  to  be  got  for  signing. 

Every  Bnelish  aleek-jobber  and  Minister  boasts  o#  the 
eredil  of  England.  Ite  credit,  say  they,  is  greater  than  that 
of  anr  country  in  Europe.  There  is  a  goqd  reason  for  this ; 
Ibr  tnere  is  not  another  country  in  Europe  that  could  be 
mi^de  ^  4up^  o(  such  a  deliisioa.  The  English  ftindin^ 
system  wiU  r^maip  «  mQ^umeQt  of  wonder^  uo\  9Q  much  oa 
aecoiint  of  the  exteat  tp.  wU^h  it  baa  b^ep  cainri^d^  us,  9f  the 
foVy  Qf  b^liaYipg  iA  iU 

TtMf?  ^h»  b»4  formerlji  pr^et«4  ^^%  th*  fwd^ag  sgw- 
le»  would  bieak  up  wh^  Um  debt  am^itintod  to  one  kiNk«> 
dned  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miUieiM^  evted  only  in  m4 
dbsliDgnisiiing'  between,  insolveaey  andaetoal  bankroptoy'; 
Ibr  the  inselveney-  eommenqed  as  seon  ae  the  GoTen^ment 
became  unable  to  pay  the  interest  in  cash,  or  to  ^ive  cash 
fl)r  the  Bank  notes  m  whi<?h  tl^e  int^re^t  was  pai^^  whether 
t(iat  inabiUtjC  i^as  kpoigm  o;  np^  or  whether  it  wa^  ova* 
|ec^  ojr^QPt,  |««i9ly^Qy  9iy^^9  take9.  jjtlw^  before  Wk.- 
cuptQf  I  U>x  bwk;P^ptcy  if  notbing  mor?  than,  the  publi^QatMa 
^  HM^  iiMrt^iffiQ j«  iKk  the  a9M^  o|  m.  imd^viclwl  i^  eftw 
Viwpnnm  H^  mmhm^y  Mi<Nk  ^^w»i  ywm  bfl¥«%  bult- 

roptcy,  and  that  the  insolvency  is  concealed  and  carried  no 
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till  the  indiTidual  is  not  able  to  pay  Is.  in  the  pound.  A 
Government  can  ward  off  bankruptcy  longer  than  an  indi« 
vidual ;  but  insolvency  will  inevitably  produce  bankruptcy^ 
whether  in  an  individual  or  in  a  Government.  If  then  the 
quantity  of  Bank  notes  payable  on  demand,  which  the  Bank 
has  issued,  are  greater  than  the  Bank  can  pay  off,  the  Bank 
is  insolvent;  and  when  that  insolvency  be  declared,  it  is 
bankruptcy.^ 


*  Among  the  delations  that  have  been  imposed  upon  the  Nation 
by  MiDisters*  to  give  a  ialtie  colouring  to  its  alfaire,  and  by  none 
more  than  by  Mr.  Pitt,  w  a  motley,  amphibious  charactered  thioi( 
called  the  balance  of  trade.  This  balance  of  trade,  as  it  is  ealled, 
is  taken  from  the  Cuiitom  House  books,  in  which  entries  are  made 
of  all  cargoes  exported,  and  also  of  all  cargoes  imported,  in  each 
year ;  and  when  the  value  of  the  exports,  according  to  the  price  set 
upon  them  by  the  exporter  or  by  the  Custom  House,  is  greater  than 
the  value  of  the  imports,  estimated  in  the  same  manner,  they  say, 
the  balance  of  trade  is  so  much  in  their  favour. 

The  Custom  House  books  prove  regularly  enough  that  so  many 
cargoes  have  been  exported,  and  so  many  imported  ;  but  this  is  all 
that  they  prove,  or  were  intended  to  prove.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  balance  of  profit  or  loss ;  and  it  is  ignorance  to  appeal 
to  them  upon  that  account :  for  the  case  is,  that  the  greater  the 
loss  is  in  any  one  year,  the  higher  will  this  thing  called  the  balance 
of  trade  appear  to  be  according  to  the  Custom  House  books.  For 
example,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  convoy  has  been 
taken  by  the  French  this  year ;  consequently  those  cargoes  will 
not  appear  as  imports  on  the  Custom  House  books,  and  therefore 
the  balance  of  trade,  by  which  they  mean  the  profits  of  it,  will  ap- 
pear to  be  so  much  the  greater  as  the  loss  amounts  to ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  had  the  loss  not  happened,  the  profits  would  have  a^v. 
peared  to  have  been  so  much  the  less.  All  the  losses  happening  at 
sea  to  returning  cargoes,  by  accidents,  by  the  elements,  or  by  cap- 
ture, make  the  fcmlance  appear  the  higher  on  the  side  of  the  exports  ; 
and,  were  they  all  lost  at  sea,  it  would  appear  to  be  all  profit  on  the 
Custom  House  books. — Also  every  cargo  of  exports  that  is  lost  that 
occasions  another  to  be  sent,  adds  in  like  manner  to  the  side  of  the 
exports,  and  appears  as  profit.  This  year  the  balance  of  trade  will 
appear  high,  because  the  losses  have  been  great  by  capture  and  by 
storms.  The  ignorance  of  the  British  Parliament,  in  listening  to 
this  hacknied  imposition  of  Ministers  about  the  balance  of  trade,  is 
astonishing*  It  shews  how  little  they  know  of  National  afiiurs ;  and 
Mr.  Grey  may  as  well  talk  Greek  to  them,  as  make  motions  about 
the  state  of  the  Nation.  They  understand  fox-hunting  and  the  gune* 
laws. 
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1  €ome  now  to  shew  the  several  ways  hj  which  Bank 
nota  get  into  circulation.  I  shall  afterwards  offer  an  esti- 
mate on  the  total  quantity  or  amount  of  Bank  notes  existing 
at  this  moment. 

The  Bank  acts  in  three  capacities.  As  a  bank  of  dis* 
count;  as  a  bank  of  deposit;  and  as  a  banker  for  the 
GoTemment. 

First,  as  a  bank  of  discount  The  Bank  discounts  mer^^ 
chants'  bills  of  exchange  for  two  months.  When  a  mer- 
chant has  a  bill  that  will  become  due  at  the  end  of  two 
months,  and  wants  payment  before  that  tinle,  the  Bank 
advances  that  payment  to  him,  deducting  therefrom  at  the 
rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum.  The  bill  of  exchange 
remains  at  the  Bank  as  a  pledge  or  pawn,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  months  must  be  redeemed.  This  transaction  is  done 
altogether  in  paper;  for  the  profits  of  the  Bank,  as  a  bank 
of  discount,  arise  entirely  from  its  making  use  of  paper  as 
money.  The  Bank  gives  Bank  notes  to  the  merchant  in  dis- 
counting the  bill  of  exchange,  and  the  redeemer  of  the  bill 
pays  Bank  notes  to  the  Bank  in  redeeming  it.  It  very  seldom 
happens  that  any  real  money  passes  between  them. 

If  the  profits  of  a  bank  be,  for  example,  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  (a  great  sum  to  be  made  merely  by 
exchanging  one  sort  of  paper  for  another,  and  which  shews 
also  that  the  merchants  of  that  place  are  pressed  for  money 
for  payments,  instead  of  having  money  to  spare  to  lend  to 
Government,)  it  proves  that  the  Bank  discounts  to  the 
amount  of  four  millions  annually,  or  «£666,666  every  two 
months;  and  as  there  never  remains  in  the  Bank  more  than 
two  months  pledges,  of  the  value  of  £666,666  at  any  one 
time,  the  amount  of  Bank  notes  in  circulation  at  any  one 
lime  should  not  be  more  than  to  that  amount.  This  is  suffi- 
cient to  shew  that  the  present  immense  quantity  of  Bank 
notes,  which  are  distributed  through  evelry  city,  town,  vil- 
kge,  and  farm-house,  in  England,  cannot  be  accounted  for 
on  the  score  of  discounting. 

Secondly,  as  a  bank  of  deposit.  To  deposit  money  at  the 
Bank  means  to  lodge  it  there  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
and  to  be  drawn  out  at  any  moment  the  depositor  pleases,  or 
to  be  paid  away  to  his  order.  When  the  business  of  dis- 
counting is  great,  that  of  depositing  is  necessarily  small. 
No  man  deposits  and  applies  for  discounts  at  the  same  time; 
for  it  would  be  like  paying  interest  for  lending  money,  in- 
itead  of  for  borrowing  it    The  deposits  that  are  now  made 


^X  the  6#iAf  art  ahagst  eattrd;  in  Bm^  note*,  aad  cons^ 
qQfi«t)7  tb^  add  aotluog  tp  tb^  abiJity  of  the  Bank  ta  pav 
o9  tbe  Baw-  notes  tbat  may  be  prosent^d  for  pajaient;  ana 
besides  this,  the  deposits  are  no  more  the  property  of  tb9 
Bmkt  tfaan  ^^  cash  or  Bank  aotes  in  a  mopcbaivt's  cpiintvag- 
kQVse^  wf^  thei  pr<^i!^  of  bis  book-keeper.  Ho  great 
increase,  therefore,  of  Bank  notes,  beyond  what  the  di9* 
oowtiag;  business  admit?,  caa  be  accoontfd  for  on  th^  score 
of  depo^te. 

Thirdly,  tbe  Bank  acts  as  baaker  for  the  Govemment. 
This  is  ^  cqanoctioa  that  threatens  ruin  V>  every  public 
hank*  H  ia  through  this  connection  that  the  crealt  of  a 
bank  i^  forced  far  beyond  what  it  oogbt  to  be,  and  atili 
fnrtber  beyond  its  ability  tq  pay.  It  is.  through  this  con* 
a^^Ction  that  soph.aa  ixamease  redondaat  quantity  of  Beak 
9^t9s  have  gotten  iato  circulation ;  and  which,  instead  of 
being  issiied  bqcause  there  was  propeity  in  the  Bank»  have 
hfcm  im^^  because  tbore*  was  none. 

wWn  tha  treasury  ^  empty,  which  happens  in  alMost 
#x«ay  yaar  of  evqry  waKit  i^  ooff^rs  at  tht  Bank  are  enp^ 
also.  It  is  in  thia  candit^  of  emptiqess,  that  the  Miiuster 
baa  iceicouic^  to  emissions  of  what  ar9  called  Exchequer  and 
Navy  hiUs^  which  cQi^iaualiy  geneiates  a  naw  incrqava  W 
Bajgik  notes^  a^d  which  ara  sported  upoQ  the  pubUc  without 
th^ce  baiiJig*  property  in  the:  Banik  ta  pay  tbem.-^Tbese  ]gxr 
chequer  and  Nav j  bills  (beings  aa  I  ha^e  before  said,.  ea>itted 
hecawe  the  Treasury  and  its  eo£fera  at  (he  Bank  9m  empty", 
aad  cwnot  pay  the  demands  that  eoaae  in)  are  no  otb^ 
thM  an  acbo^wledgewent.  that  th^  bearer  is  entitled  to  re^ 
ceiya  «o  v^wk  s»oney,  Tbey  laay  be  compared  to  tha 
Vi^ttl^q^^pt  o(  aa.  account,,  in  which  the  debtor  acknowledgts 
%f^  balan^^  he  ow^s^  aad  fo^  which  ha  gi^es  a  acta  ^  hand ; 
fj(  ^  i|  nQt^  of  band  given  tQ  raise^  nnuiiey  upw  it. 

Soavptimes  tha  Baak  diseoants  Ihoi^  biUa  a^  iit  woald  dii^ 
49auat  a^^rcbanti  bWa  of  ^;iohaage  ^  sooietunaa  U  puiK^hw^ 
fliem  of  the  holders  at  the  current  prij^a^^  wA  spmetifaea  i^ 
agrf^  VFJth  the  Minister  ta  pay  an  if(tar%s(  upqa  th^  to 
tha  bQld^S  aff4  keep|.  the«0k  in  cj^euilatic^n.  la  ev^y  ooa  Of 
those  caae«.  m  additionffA  qaaatiiy  at  Baak  wt^  effi  Ma 
airciihttioQ^  and  ave  spited,  aa  \  ba^vfi  said,  apan  tbapabl^» 
w4th^i\t  tbaia  b»ng  prapacty  ia  the  Bwk*  aa  haakei!  for  the 
^wfiafv^anto^  ta  peyr  ib^:  aad  be«id^  tbiai^  tbe  Ba«h  haa 
9#w  «^  v^aajof  ita  c^wa ;  (av  tha  maa^ that  wm  ongi«aUor 
wb«ic«had  t^h^fip  thi^  eiiriU.  ^f  th^  Jd»$k  ^Hhi.  aiitftftnt 
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«rtibliih«Mtit,  hid  bMi  lent  to  GoTemiotttt^  mkI  nwted 

^  The  Bank  <«tyit  SAitIs  bo^  ii.  ebap.  8»)  »M  not  Ouif 
4»  on  ordinary  bank)  but  as  itn  engine  of  mkXe^  H  tHtepnm 
luid  pays  the  greater  port  of  the  annnitMS  wiifeh  oro  dn^  to 
Ae  creditors  of  the  ptt6/cb.^'  (It  is  worth  otoenrtfag,  that  <bo 
jBiAtfe,  or  Ihe  Naiion^  is  alwayti  pal  for  ttie  Goterometfl  lo 
speaking  of  debts.)  ^<  It  circulates  (says-Smitb)  Amhaqwiar 
billsi  and  it  advanceifi  to  Government  the  annual  amoool  of 
tiie  land  and  malt  taxes^  which  are  firequtfntly  Dot  paid  till 
nereral  yean  aflerwardsv"  (This  advancement  iirotoo  dono 
in  Btink  notess  for  which  there  is  not  property  in  the  Baok^) 
*■  In  thooe  diiferent  operations  (says  ^Sttith)  it»  iktty  to  4hB 
pmUic  may  isometittes  have  obliged  it»  without  aOy  fhott  af 
Ha  directors,  to  aver^iiook  ihe  circuUntion  wiikr  ptXfH^  fMn§g^ 
*^Bnnk  notes.  How  its  4viy  to  the  pubti^  ca%i  induue  it  to 
ifveratoek  tkAt  public  with  promissory  Ba&k  notes,  whith  it 
ismmotpay^  and  tiiereby  expose  Ae  indivkluals  df  that  public 
to  rain,  in  too  pamdoxical  to  be  explained  \  for  It  is  on  the 
tfedit  which  individuals  givt  to  the  Bank^  by  receiving  and 
^iteolatitif  ite  noteS)  and  not  upon  its  trmn  tmd\\  or  i^  ^Mn 
pt0p^tf,  tor  it  hM  none,  that  the  Bank  sp«rts.  If;  bow^ 
e^er,  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Bank  to  expose  the  public  to  thte 
fattzard,  it  is  at  leafet  equally  the  duty  of  tiie  individuain  nf 
Oat  pobfie,  to  get  their  money  and  take  oare  of  tbemsolvea ; 
tad  leave  it  Ijo  placemen,  pensioners,  Government  contraototi, 
Reeves's  Ai»«Msiialion,  and  the  Membefis  of  both  tiouMs  of 
IHia^aiftQat»  who  have  voted  away  the  money  at  tho  nod  of 
the  Minister,  to  eontinue  the  credit  if  they  can,  aod  for  wMoh 
Oeir  e^tes,  individually  and  collectively,  ought  tb  a&tf«re?. 
Oft  far  0»  !h^  wifl  go. 

There  has  always  existed,  and  stiU  exis(8>  a  mysf^trtOOi, 
MSpieioott  connection,  between  the  Mittister  and  the  difeotors 
ortfae  Bank,  and  which  explains  itself  no  otherwise  thU  by  tt 
oottflnoal  inenM^  of  Bank  notes.  Withoot,  thereibro, 
nterin^  inte  any  farther  details  iyt  the  various  contrivaMito 
by  which  Bank  notes  are  issued,  and  thrawn  upon  the  piib- 
lie,  I  proceed,  as  I  Itefore  mentioned,  to  offbr  an  estimato  on 
the  total  ^antity  of  Bank  notes  in  eirculation. 

However  disposed  Governments  mny  be  to  wring  mtMy 
by  tax:elr  Rrom  the  people,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  pTa4ftti<9e 
Mobtished  in  the  nature  of  things.  That  limit  i«  the  pro- 
portion botween  the  quantity  of  money  in  a  Notioni  be  that 
^loaaUty  of  money  what  it  may,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of 
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taxes  that  can  be  raued  upon  it  People  have  other  ine»  CmT 
money  besides  paying  taxes ;  and  it  is  only  a  proportional 
part  of  that  money  they  can  spare  for  taxes,  as  it  is  only  a 
proportional  part  they  can  spare  for  bouse^rent,  for  clothing, 
or  for  any  other  particular  use.  These  proportions  find  out 
and  establish  themselves;  and  that  with  such  exactness^ 
that  if  any  one  part  exceeds  its  proportion,  all  the  other 
part9  feel  it. 

Before  the  invention  of  paper  money,  (Bank  notes)  there 
was  no  other  money  in  the  Nation  than  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  greatest  quantity  of  money  that  ever  was  raised  in  taxes 
4uring  that  period,  never  exceeded  a  fourth  part  of  the 
quantity  of  money  in  the  Nation.  It  was  high  taxing  when 
it  come  to  this  point  The  taxes  in  the  time  of  William 
the  Third  never  reached  to  four  millions  before  the  inven- 
tion of  paper,  and  the  quantity  of  money  in  the  Nation  at 
that  time  was  estimated  to  be  about  sixteen  millions.  The 
same  proportions  established  themselves  in  France.  There 
was  no  paper  money  in  France  before  the  present  Revolo^ 
tioD,  and  tbe  taxes  were  collected  in  gold  and  silver  money. 
The  highest  quantity  of  taxes  never  exceeded  twenty-two 
millions  sterling;  and  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  money 
in  the  Nation  at  the  same  time,  as  stated  by  M.  Neckar, 
from  returns  of  coinage  at  the  mints,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Administration  of  the  Finances,  was  about  ninety  milhonff 
sterling.  To  go  beyond  this  limit  of  a  fourth  part  in 
England,  they  were  obliged  to  introduce  paper  money ;  and 
the  attempts  to  go  beyond  it  in  France,  where  paper  could 
not  be  introduced,  broke  up  the  Government.  This  pro- 
portion, therefore,  of  a  fourth  part,  is  tbe  limit  which  the 
nature  of  the  thing  establishes  for  itself,  be  the  quantity  of 
money  in  a  Nation  more  or  less. 

The  amount  of  taxes  in  England  at  this  time  is  full 
tweqty  millions;  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  of  Bank  notes,  taken  together,  amounts  to  eighty- 
millions.  The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  as  stated  by 
Lord  Hawkesbury's  secretary,  (George  Chalmers)  as  I  have 
before  shewn,  is  twenty  millions,  and  therefore  the  total 
amount  in  circulation,  all  made  payable  on  demand,  is  sixty 
millions.  This  enormous  sum  will  astonish  the  most  stupid 
stock-jobber,  and  overpower  the  credulity  of  the  most 
thoughtless  Englishman :  but  were  it  only  a  tnird  part  of  that 
sum,  the  Bank  cannot  pay  half-a-crown  in  the  pound. 

There  is  something  curious  in  the  movements  of  this 
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nodern  complicated  macbiae,  the  ftmdiag  system ;  and  it  is 
only  DOW  that  it  is  beginniog  to  uafold  the  full  extent  of  its 
moTemeots.  Ip  the  first  part  of  its  movements  it  gives  great 
powers  into  the  hands  of  Government,  and  in  the  last  part  it 
lakes  them  completely  away. 

The  funding  system  set  out  with  raising  revenues  under 
the  name  of  loans,  by  means  of  which.  Government  became 
both  prodigal  and  powerful.  The  loaners  assumed  the 
name  of  creditors,  and  though  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
loaning  was  Government  jobbing,  those  pretended  loaners, 
or  the  persons  who  purchased  into  the  funds  afterwards, 
conceived  themselves  not  only  to  be  creditors,  but  to  be  the 
only  creditors. 

Bnt  such  has  been  the  operation  of  the  complicated 
machine,  the  funding  system,  that  it  has  produced,  unper- 
ceived,  a  second  generation  of  creditors,  more  numerousand 
far  more  formidable,  and  withal,  more  real  than  the  first 
generation  ;  for  every  holder  of  a  Bank,  note  is  a  creditor, 
and  a  real  creditor,  and  the  debt  due  to  him  is  made  payable 
CO  demand.  The  debt,  therefore,  which  the  Government 
owes  to  individuals,  is  composed  of  two  parts  ;  the  one 
about  four  hundred  millions  bearing  interest,  the  other 
about  sixty  millions  payable  on  demand.  The  one  is  called 
the  funded  debt,  the  other  is  the  debt  due  in  Bank  notes. 

This  second  debt  (that  contained  in  the  Bank  notes)  has 
in  a  great  measure  been  incurred  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
first  debt ;  so  that,  in  fact,  little  or  no  real  interest  has  .been 
paid  by  Government  The  whole  has  been  delusion  and 
fraud.  Government  at  first  contracted  a  debt  in  the  form 
of  loans  with  one  class  of  people,  and  then  run  clandestinely 
into  debt  with  another  class,  by  means  of  Bank  notes,  to 
pay  the  interest  Government  acted  of  itself  in  contracting 
the  first  debt,  and  made  a  machine  of  the  Bank  to  contract 
the  second. 

It  is  this  second  debt  that  changes  the  seat  of  power,  and 
the  order  of  things :  for  it  puts  it  in  the  power  of  even  a 
.small  part  of  the  holders  of  Bank  notes,  (had  they  no  other 
motive  than  disgust  at  Pitt  and  Grenville's  sedition  bills)  to 
control  any  measure  of  Government  tbey  found  to  be  in- 
jurious to  their  interest ;  and  that  not  by  popular  meetings, 
or  popular  societies,  but  by  tbe  simple  and  easy  operation 
of  WTtfaholdiDg  their  credit  from  that  Government;  that  is, 
bj  individually  demanding  payment  at  the  Bank  for  every 
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Bank  note  that  comefii  into  their  hands.  Whj  rimttld  PRt 
Md  Glraitill^  i^tpect  that  the  yfety  tubn  wboiti  they  itMSt 
Ittd  injure,  feh6illd  at  the  HalUe  titti«  6MtiAQe  to  »ifi]^ft  th^ 
llieallilret  of  t'itt  aiid  Grentillt!,  by  gititig  credit  to  th^ilr 
promissory  notes  of  payment  ?  No  new  emission  bt  Bank 
Mted  could  go  on  while  payment  tras  'demanding  On  the 
^Mf  and  the  cash  in  the  Bank  wasting  daily  away  ;  not  htf 
Mtir  advances  be  made  t6  Govern  meat  or  to  the  Emperor, 
to  catty  on  the  war;  nor  any  new  emission  be  made  of 
«tehMaef  bills. 

••  3rtte  Bank,''  say«  Smith  (book  ii.  chap.  2.)  **  i>  a  great 
t^gifle  bf  Sbate!^  And,  in  the  same  paragraph,  he  says, 
'<  The  stability  of  the  Bankj  is  equal  to  that  of  the  British 
O'^nommtnt ;''  which  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  the  stability 
«if  the  Govetnm^nt  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Bauk»  and  n6 
fMrfi.  If  then  the  Bank  cannot  pay,  th^  j^rch-Trelimtrer  ^ 
fib  Htsiy  RofMfi  Efitpift  (S.  R.  I.  A.^)  is  a  bankrupt.  Wheti 
F^Uy  invented  titles,  she  did  nbt  attend  to  their  application  ; 
fbf  eyer  triage  the  Goyernment  of  England  ha$  been  in  tfa^ 
IhuhIs  cf  Hf-ch^ireaMftrSy  it  has  been  funning  into  baak- 
tuptcy  $  and  as  to  the  arCfa-treasuref  appatent  he  has  b^fl  k 
iMiikrupt  long  ago.  What  a  mii^fable  pf osp^ct  has  £:n^and 
telM« its  eyes! 

Btf6fe  the  war  6f  1Y75  tber^  were  n6  Bank  note!;  loWiAr 
lliatt  twenty  ][>oUndi.  During  that  war  Bank  ndtes  of  fifteen 
pouiidA  and  ten  pounds  w^re  coined  ;  and  now,  sin^e  thi^ 
ifedMiMftc^ment  6f  the  present  war,  they  are  coined  ai  low 
as  6f€  ponnds.  These  fitte  pound  MttH  Wilt  oitculate 
^fefly  aiMttg  Httte  shop-keepers,  butchers,  bakers,  marktet 
(tfopte,  tenters  of  «mall  houseii,  lodgers,  Ac.  All  the  high 
^pattanents  of  commerce,  and  the  attuent  stations  6f  lifb 
trate  alraady  overstocked,  as  Smith  ejtpresses  it,  with  th<e 
Bank  not^s.  No  place  remaiUed  open  wherein  to  crowd  ati 
additional  quantity  of  Bank  notes  but  among  ti)e  clasi  of 
paibpla  I  hate  just  mentioned,  and  the  means  tt  doing  this 
tottld  b^  beM  eflbcted  by  coining  five  pound  aotes.  Tlite 
«mdaet  has  the  appearance  of  that  of  an  nnptincipled  latot- 
¥Mt,  who,  whan  on  tha  yerge  of  bankruptcy  to  the  amount 
tt  many  thousands,  will  borrow  aii  low  as  fiye  pounds  of  the 
tummtt  in  his  hou^,  and  break  the  ne)rt  day. 

*  Hrt  of  the  inscripliOD  on  aa  ^glish  Guhiei. 
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But  Whatever  momentary  relief  or  iild  the  Minister  and 
his  bank  might  expect  from  this  low  contrivance  of  five 
poQod  notes,  it  wiil  increase  the  inability  of  thf  Bank  to  pay 
the  higher  notes,  and  hasten  the  destraction  of  all ;  for  even 
the  small  taxes  that  used  to  be  paid  in  money,  will  now  be 
paid  in  these  notes,  and  the  Bank  will  soon  find  itself  with 
scarcely  any  other  money  than  what  the  hair  powder  guinea 
tax  brings  in. 

The  Bank  notes  make  the  most  serious  part  of  the  business 
of  finance;  what  is  called  the  national  funded  debt  is  but  a 
trifle  when  put  in  comparison  with  it;  yet  the  case  of  the 
Bank  notes  has  never  been  touched  upon.  But  it  certainly 
ought  to  be  known  upon  what  authority,  whether  that  of  the 
Ministers  or  of  the  Directors,  and  upon  rwhat  foundation, 
loch  immense  quantities  are  issued.'  I  have  stated  tbeamoui^ 
of  them  at  sixty  millions  sterling ;  I  have  produced  data  for 
that  estimation ;  and  besides  this,  the  apparent  quantity  of 
them,  far  beyond  that  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  nation,  corro- 
borates therewith.  But  were  there  but  a  third  part  of  sixty 
millions,  the  Bank  cannot  pay  half-a-crown  in  the  pound ; 
for  no  new  supply  of  money,  as  before  said,  can  arrive  at  the 
Bank,  as  all  the  taxes  will  be  paid  in  paper.  - 

When  the  funding  system  began,  it  was  not  doubted  that 
the  loans  that  had  been  borrowed  would  be  repaid.  Go- 
vernment not  only  propagated  that  belief,  but  it  began  paying 
them  ofif.^  In  time  this  profession  came  to  be  abandoned  ; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  Bank  notes  will  march  the 
same  waj ;  for  the  amount  of  them  is  only  another  debt 
under  another  name;  and  the  probability  is,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
will  at  last  propose  funding  them.  In  that  case  Bank  notes 
will  not  be  so  valuable  as  French  assignats.  The  assignats 
have  a  solid  property  in  reserve  in  the  national  domains; 
Bank  notes  have  none  ;  and  besides  this,  the  English  revenue 
must  then  sink  down  to  what  the  amount  of  it  was  before  the 
fonding  system  began;  between  three  and  four  millions. 
One  of  which  the  arch'treaaurer  would  require  for  himself, 
and  the  arch-treasurer  apparent  would  require  three  quarters 
of  a  million  more  to  pay  his  debts.  "  In  FranceC^  says 
Sterne,  •*  they  order  these  things  better.'^ 

I  have  now  exposed  the  English  system  of  Finance  to  the 
eyes  of  all  nations;  for  this*  work  will  be  published  in  all 
languages.  In  doing  this,  I  have  done  an  act  of  justice  to 
those  numerous  citizens  of  neutral  nations  who  have  been 
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Imposed  upon  hj  that  fraudulent  system,  and  who  have 
property  at  stake  upon  the  event. 

As  an  individual  citizen  of  America,  and  as  far  as  an  indi- 
vidual can  go,  I  have  revenged  (if  I  may  use  the  expression 
without  any  immoral  meaning)  the  piratical  depredations 
committied  on  the  American  commerce  by  the  English  Go- 
vernn^ent. — I  have  retaliated  for  France  on  the  subject  of 
Finance  ;  and  I  conclude  with  retorting  on  Mr.  Pitt  the  ex- 
pression he  used  against  France,  and  say,  that  the  English 
System  of  Finance  "  is  on  the  vehos,— nat— STBif  in 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


Paris,  August  8,  1796. 

As  censure  is  but  awkwardly  softened  by  apology,  I  shall 
offer  you  no  apology  for  this  letter.  The  eventful  crisis 
to  which  your  double  politics  have  conducted  the  affairs  of 
your  country,  requires  an  investigation  uncramped  by  ce- 
remony. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  fame  of  America,  moral  and 

Eolitical,  stood  fair  and  high  in  the  world*.  The  lustre  of 
er  revolution  extended  itself  to  every  individual,  and  to 
be  a  citizen  pf  America,  gave  a  title  to  respect  in  Europe. 
Neither  meanmefis  nor  ingratitude  had  been  mingled  in  the 
composition  of  her  character.  Her  resistance  to  the  at- 
iempted  tyranny  of  England  left  her  unsuspected  of  the 
one,  and  her  open  acknowledgment  of  the  aid  she  received 
from  France  precluded  all  suspicion  of  the  other.  The  po- 
litics of  Washington  had  not  then  appeared. 

At.the  Xime  I  left  America  (April  1787)  the  coi^tinental 
Coavention,  that  ibrmed  the  federal  constitution,  was  on 
the  point  of  meeting.  Since  that  time  new  schemes  of 
•politics  and  new  distinctions  of  parties,  have  arisen.  The 
term  jinti'/ederaUst  hAS  been  applied  to  all  those  who  com- 
bated the  defects  of  that  constitution,  or  opposed  the  mea- 
sures of  your  administration.  It  was  only  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  establishing  some  federal  authority,  extend- 
ing equally  over  all  the  States,  that  an  instrument  so  in- 
consistent  as  the  present  federal  constitution   is,  obtained 
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a  suflirage.  I  would  have  voted  for  it  myself,  had  I  been  in 
America,  or  even  for  a  worse  rather  than  have  had  none^t 
provided  it  contained  the  means  of  remedying  its  defects  by 
the  same  appeal  to  the  people,  by  which  it  was  to  be  esta- 
blished. It  is  always  better  policy  to  leave  removeable 
errors  to  expose  themselves,  than  to  hazard  too  much  in 
contending  against  them  theoretically. 

I  have  introduced  these  observations,  not  only  to  mark 
the  general  difference  between  Anti-federalist  and  Anti- 
constitutionalist,  but  to  preclude  the  effect,  and  even  the 
application,  of  the  former  of  these  terms  to  myself.  I 
declare  myself  opposed  to  several  matters  in  the  constitu- 
tion, particularly  to  the  manner  in  which  what  is  called 
the  executive  is  formed,  and  to  the  long  duration  of  the 
senate  ;  and  if  I  live  to  return  to  America,  I  will  use  all 
my  endeavours  to  have  them  altered.  I  also  declare  mvself 
opposed  to  almost  the  whole  of  your  administration ;  for  I 
know  it  to  have  been  deceitful,  if  not  perfidious,  as  I  shall 
shew  in  the  course  of  this  letter.  But  as  to  the  point  of  con- 
solidating the  States  into  a  federal  Government,  it  so 
happens,  that  the  proposition  for  that  purpose  came  ori« 
ginally  from  myself.  I  proposed  it  in  a  letter  to  Chan- 
cellor Livingston  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1 782,  whilst  that 
gentleman  was  Minister  for  foreign  affairs.  The  five  per 
cent  duty  recommended  by  congress  had  then  Mien 
through,  having  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  States,  altered 
by  others,  rejected  by  Rhode  Island,  and  repealed  by  Vir- 
ginia, after  it  had  been  consented  to.  The  proposal  in  the 
letter  I  allude  to,  was  to  get  over  the  whole  di£Bcul^  at 
once,  by  annexing  a  continental  legislative  body  to  Con- 
gress ;  for  in  order  to  have  any  law  of  the  Union  uniform, 
the  case  could  only  be,  that  either  Congress,  as  it  then 
stood,  must  frame  the  law,  and  the  States  severally  adopt  it 
without  alteration,  or,  the  States  must  erect  a  continental 
legislature  for  the  purpose.  Chancellor  Livingston,  Robert 
Morris,  Governor  Morris,  and  myself,  had  a  meeting  at  the 
house  of  Robert  Morris  on  the  subject  of  that  letter.  There 
was  no  diversity  of  opinion  oH  the  proposition  for  a  conti- 
nental legislature :  the  only  difficulty  was  on  the  manner  of 
bringing  the  proposition  forward.  For  my  own  part,  as  I 
considered  it  as  a  remedy  in  reserve,  that  could  be  applied 
at  any  time  when  the  States  saw  themselves  wrong  enough  to 
6epti2ngA^,  (which  did  not  appear  to  be  the  case  at  that  time) 
I  did  not  see  the  propriety  of  urging  it  precipitately,  and 
declined  being  the  publisher  of  it  myself.    After  this  ac- 
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ooont  of  a  tkct^  the  leaders  of  your  party  will  scarcely  have 
the  hardiness  to  apply  to  me  the  term  of  Anti-federalist. 
Bat  I  can  go  to  a  date  and  to  a  fact  beyond  this,  for  the 
proposition  for  electiog  a  continental  convention.  To  form 
the  Continental  Government,  is  one  of  the  subjects  treated 
of  in  the  pamphlet  Common  Sen^e. 

Having  thus  cleared  away  a  little  of  the  rubbish  that 
migiit  otherwise  have  lain  in  my  way,  I  return  to  the  point 
of  time  at  which  the  present  federal  constitution  and  your 
admiaistration  bq^.  It  was  very  weU  said  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  in  Phileulelphia,  about  a  year  before  that  period, 
that  *^  thirteen  staves  and  never  a  hoop  will  not  make  a  bar-* 
rd,  and  as  any  kind  of  hooping  the  barrel,  however  defec- 
tively executed,  would  be  better  than  none,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  but  that  considerable  advantages  must  arise  from 
the  federal  hooping  of  the  States.  It  was  with  pleasure  that 
every  sincere  iriend  to  America  beheld  as  the  natural  effect 
of  union,  her  rising  prosperity,  and  it  was  with  grief  they 
saw  that  prosperity  mixed,  even  in  the  blossom,  with  the 
gerns  of  corruption.  Monopolies  of  every  kind  marked  your 
administration  almost  in  the  moment  of  ii^  commencement. 
The  lands  obtained  by  the  revolution  were  lavished  upcm 

Ertixans ;  the  interest  of  the  disbanded  soldier  was  sold  to 
\  speculator :  injustice  was  acted  under  the  pretence  of 
iaith ;  and  the  chief  of  the  army  became  the  patron  of  the 
fiEaod.  From  ^uch  a  beginning  what  else  could  be  expect- 
ed, than  what  has  happened  ?  A  mean  and  servile  submis* 
sion  to  the  insults  of  one  Nation ;  treachery  and  ingratitude 
to  another* 

Some  vices  make  their  approach  with  such  a  splendid  ap- 
pearance, that  we  scarcely  know  to  what  class  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions they  belong.  They  are  rather  virtues  corrupted 
ikMui  vices  originally.  But  meanness  and  ingratitude  have 
DotbiDg  equivocal  in  their  character.  There  is  not  a  trait  in 
them  that  renders  them  doubtful.  They  are  so  originally 
vice,  jJiat  they  are  generated  in  the  dung  of  other  vices,  and 
crawl  into  existence  with  the  filth  upon  their  backs.  The 
fugitives  Jbave  found  protection  in  you,  and  the  levee-room 
is  their  jplace  of  rendosvons. 

As  the  federal  constitution  is  a  copy,  though  not  quite  so 
base  as  the  ori^ginal,  of  Uie  form  of  tlie  British  Government, 
an  imitation  of  its  vices  was  naturally  to  be  expected.  So 
intimate  is  the  connection  between /ornt  and  practice^  that 
to  adopt  the  one  is  to  invite  the  other.    Imitation  is  na- 
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torallj  progreMlve,  and  is  rapidly  so  In  matters  that  are 
Ticious. 

Soon  after  the  federal  constitation  arrived  in  England,  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  female  literary  correspondent  (a  na- 
tive of  New  York)  very  well  mixed  with  friendship,  senti- 
ment, and  politics.  In  my  answer  to  that  letter,  I  permitted 
myself  to  ramble  into  the  wilderness  of  imagination,  and  to 
anticipate  what  might  hereafter  be  the  condition  of  Ameriea. 
I  bad  no  idea  that  the  picture  I  then  drew  was  roalising  so 
fast,  and  still  less  that  Mr.  Washington  was  hurrying  it  on. 
As  the  extract  I  allude  to  is  congenial  with  the  subject  I  am 
upon,  I  here  transcribe  it: 

"  You  touch  me  on  a  very  tender  point,  when  you  say, 
"  that  my  friends  on  your  aide  the  water  cannot  be  reconciled 
"  to  the  idea  of  my  abandoning  Jmerica  even  for  my  native 
'*  England.  They  are  right.  1  had  rather  see  my  horse, 
^*  Button,  eating  the  grass  of  Bordentown  or  Morrissania, 
**  than  see  all  the  pomp  and  show  of  Europe. 

'*  A  thousand  years  hence,  for  I  must  indulge  a  few 
^*  thoughts,  perhaps  in  less,  America  nay  be  what  England 
^'  now  is.  The  innocence  of  her  character,  that  won  the 
*<  hearts  of  all  Nations  in  her  favour,  may  sound  like  a 
^  romance,  and  her  inimitable  virtue  as  if  it  bad  never  been. 

The  ruins  of  that  liberty,  whieh  thousands  bled  to  obtain, 

may  just  furnish  materials  for  a  village  tale,  or  extort  a 

sigh  from  rustic  sensibility;  while  the  fashionable  of  that 

day,  enveloped  in  dissipation,  shall  deride  the  principle, 

and  deny  the  fact. 

"  When  we  contemplate  the  fall  of  empires,  and  the  ex« 
**  tinction  of  the  Nations  of  the  ancient  world,  we  see  but 
**  little  more  to  excite  our  regret  than  the  mouldering Tuins 
**  of  pompous  palaces,  magnificent  monuments,  lofty 
"  pyramids,  and  walls  and  towers  of  the  most  costly  work- 
*^  mansfaip :  but  when  the  empire  of  America  shall  fall, 
'*  the  subject  for  contemplative  sorrow  will  be  infinitely 
**  greater  than  crumbling  brass,  or  marble  can  inspire,  ft 
**  will  not  then  be  said.  Here  stood  a  temple  of  vast  anti- 
"  quity^  here  rose  a  Babel  of  invisible  height,  or  there  a  Pa- 
^*  lace  of  sumptuous  extravagance;  but.  Here,  ah  painfol 
**  thought!  the  noblest  work  of  human  wisdom,  the 
"  greatest  scene  of  human  glory,  the  fair  cause  of  free- 
**  dom,  rose  and  fell:  Read  this,  and  then  ask  if  I  forget 
"  America." 

Impressed  as  I  was,  with  apprehensions  of  this  kind,   ( 
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had  America  conBtantly  in  my  mind  in  all  the  publieatioiis 
I  afterwards  made.  The  First,  and  still  more,  the  Second 
Part  of  the  Bights  of  Mauy  bear  evident  marks  of  this  watch- 
falness ;  and  the  Dissertation  on  First  Principles  cf  Go* 
vemmmi  goes  more  directlj  to  the  point  than  either  of  the 
former.     I  now  pass  on  to  other  subjects. 

It  will  be  supposed  by  those  into  whose  hands  this  letter 
maj  fall,  that  I  have  some  personal  resentment  against 
you ;  and  I  will  therefore  settle  this  point  before  I  proceed 
farther. 

If  I  have  any  resentment,  you  must  acknowledge  that 
I  have  not  been  hasty  in  declaring  it,  neither  would  it  now 
be  declared  (for  what  are  private  resentments  to  the  public  ?) 
if  the  cause  of  it  did  not  unite  itself  as  well  with  your  pub- 
lic as  with  your  private  character,  and  with  the  motives  of 
your  political  conduct. 

The  part  I  acted  in  the  American  revolution  is  well 
known.  I  shall  not  here  repeat  it.  I  know  also,  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  aid  received  from  France,  in  men,  money, 
and  ships,  your  cold  and  unmilitary  conduct  (as  I  shall  shew 
in  the  course  of  this  letter)  Would  in  all  probability  have 
lost  America;  at  least  she  would  not  have  been  the  indepen- 
dent Nation  she  now  is.  You  slept  away  your  time  in  the 
field,  till  the  finances  of  the  country  were  completely  ez« 
hausted,  and  you  have  but  little  share  in  the  glory  of  the 
final  event  It  is  time.  Sir,  to  speak  the  undisguised  Ian* 
guage  of  historical  truth. 

Elevated  to  the  chair  of  the  presidency,  you  assumed 
the  merit  of  every  thing  to  yourself;  and  the  natural  ingra- 
titude of  your  constitution  began  to  appear.  You  com- 
menced your  presidental  career  by  encouraging  and  swal- 
lowing the  grossest  adulation ;  and  you  travelled  America 
from  one  end  to  the  other  to  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  re- 
ceiving it.  You  have  as  many  addresses  in  your  chest  as 
James  the  Second.  As  to  what  were  your  views,  for  if  you 
are  not  great  enough  to  have  ambition  you  are  little  enough 
to  have  vanity,  they  cannot  be  directly  inferred  from  ex- 
pressions of  your  own ;  but  the  partizans  of  your  polftics 
have  divulged  the  secret. 

John  Adams  has  said,  (and  John  it  is  known  was  always  a 
speller  after  places  and  offices,  and  never  thought  his  little 
services  were  highly  enough  paid,) — John  has  said,  that  as 
Mr.  Washington  had  no  child,  Uie  presidency  should  be 
made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Lund  Washington.  John 
might  then  have  counted  upon  some  sinecure  for  himself. 
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and  a  proviston'for  his  deBoendants.  He  did  not  go  so  far  as 
to  saj  also,  that  the  vice  presidency  should  be  hereditarj  in 
the  family  of  John  Adams.  He  prudently  left  that  to  stand 
on  the  ground,  that  one  good  turn  deserves  another.* 

John  Adams  is  one  of  those  men  who  never  contemplated 
the  origin  of  Government,  or  comprehended  any  thing  of 
first  principles.  If  he  had,  he  might  have  seen,  that  the 
right  to  set  up  and  establish  hereditary  Government,  never 
did,  and  never  can,  exist  in  any  generation  at  any  time 
whatever ;  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  treason,  because  it  is 
an  attempt  to  take  away  the  rights  of  all  the  minors  living 
at  that  time,  and  of  all  succeeding  generations.  It  is  of  a 
degree  beyond  common  treason  ;  it  is  a  sin  against  nature. 
The  equal  rights  of  every  generation  is  a  fixed  right  in  the 
nature  of  things ;  it  belongs  to  the  son  when  of  age,  as  it  be- 
longed to  the  father  before  him.  John  Adams  would  himself 
deny  the  right  that  any  former  deceased  generation  could 
have  to  decree  authoritatively  a  succession  of  governors 
over  him  or  over  his  children,  and  yet  he  assumes  a  pretend- 
ed right,  treasonable  as  it  is,  of  acting  it  himself.  His  ig- 
norance is  his  best  excuse. 

John  Jay  has  said,  (and  this  John  was  always  the  syco-> 
phant  of  every  thing  in  power,  from  Mr.  Girard  in  America, 
to  GrenviUe  in  England)— John  Jay  has  said,  that  the  senate 
should  have  been  appointed  for  life.  He  would  then  have 
been  sure  of  never  wanting  a  lucrative  appointment  for 
himself,  and  have  had  no  fears  about  impeachment.  I'heee 
are  the  disguised  traitors  that  call  themselves  federaiists.t 

Could  I  have  known  to  what  degree  of  corruption  and 
perfidy  the  administrative  part  of  the  Government  of  Ame* 
rica  had  descended,  I  could  have  been  at  no  loss  to  haTe 
widenstood  the  reservedness  of  Mr.  Washington  towards 
me  daring  my  imprisonment  in  the  Luxembourg,  '['here 
me  cases  in  which  silence  is  a  loud  language.  I  will  here 
explain  the  cause  of  that  imprisonment,  aad  return  to  Mr. 
Washington  afterwards. 

In  the  course  of  that  rage,  terror,  and  suspicion,  which 
Ihe  brutal  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  first  started  into 
existence  in  France,  it  happened  that  almost  every  man 


*  Two  persons  to  whom  John  Adams  said  this,  told  me  of  it. 
The  secretarf  of  Mr.  Jay  was  preset^t  when  it  was  told  to  roe. 

t  If  Mr.  John  Jay  desires  to  know  on  what  authority  I  sa^  this» 
I  tftll  give  that  authority  publicly  when  ha  chuses  to  calllbrit. 
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vho  was  opposed  to  violence,  or  who  was  not  violent  him- 
self, became  suspected.  I  had  constantly  been  opposed  to 
eveiy  thing  which  was  of  the  nature,  or  of  the  appearance 
of  Tiolenoe;  bat  as  I  had  always  done  it  in  a  manner  that 
shewed  it  to  be  a  principle  founded  in  my  heart,  and  not  a 
political  mancsuvre,  it  precluded  the  pretence  of  accusing 
me.    I  was  reached,  however,  under  another  pretence. 

A  decree  was  passed  to  imprison  all  persons  bom  in 
England;  but  as  I  was  a  member  of  the  Convention-,  and 
had  been  complimented  with  the  honorary  style  of  citizen 
of  France,  as  Mr.  Washington  and  some  other  Americans 
have  been,  this  decree  fell  short  of  reaching  me.  A  motion 
was  afterwards  made  and  carried,  supported  chiefly  by 
Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  for  expelling  foreigners  from  the  Con- 
vention. My  expulsion  being  thus  effected,  the  two  com- 
mittees of  public  safety  and  of  general  surety,  of  which 
Robespierre  was  the  dictator,  put  me  in  arrestation  under 
the  former  decree  for  imprisoning  persons  bom  in  England. 
Having  thus  shewn  under  what  pretence  the  imprisonment 
was  effected,  I  come  to  speak  of  such  parts  of  the  case  as 
apply  between  me  and  Mr.  Washington,  either  as  a  presi- 
dent, or  as  an  individual. 

I  have  always  considered  that  a  foreigner,  such  as  I  was 
in  fact,  with  respect  to  France,  might  be  a  member  of  a 
convention  for  framing  a  constitution,  without  affecting  his 
right  of  citizenship,  in  the  country  to  which  he  belongs,  but 
not  a  member  of  a  Government  after  a  constitution  is 
formed ;  and  I  have  uniformly  acted  upon  this  distinction. 
To  be  a  member  of  a  Government  requires  a  person  being 
in  allegiance  with  that  Government  and  to  the  country  lo- 
cally. But  a  constitution,  being  a  thing  of  principle,  and 
not  of  action,  and  which  after  it  is  formed,  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  people  for  their  approbation  or  rejection,  does  not  re- 
quire allegiance  in  the  persons  forming  and  proposing  it; 
and  besides  this,  it  is  only  to  the  thing  after  it  is  formed  and 
established,  and  to  the  country  after  its  Govemmental  cha- 
Tacter  is  fixed  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  that  the 
allegiance  can  be  given.  No  oath  of  allegiance  or  of  citi- 
sendiip  was  required  of  the  members  who  composed  tiie 
Convention:  there  was  nothing  existing  in  form  to  swear 
allegiance  to.  If  any  such  condition  had  been  required,  I 
could  not,  as  a  citizen  of  America,  in  fact,  though  citizen 
of  France  by  compliment,  have  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Con- 
vention. 
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As  my  citizenship  in  America  was  not  altered  or  dimi« 
aished  by  any  thing  I  had  done  in  Europe  (on  the  contrary, 
it  ought,  to  have  heen  considered  as  strengthened,  for  it  was 
the  American  principle  of  Government  that  I  was  endea- 
vouring to  spread  in  Europe),  and  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Government  to  charge  itself  with  the  care  of  any  of  its  citi- 
zens  who  may  happen  to  fall  under  an  arbitrary  persecution 
abroad,  (and  this  is  also  one  of  the  reasons  for  which  ambas- 
sadors or  ministers  are  appointed,)  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
executive  department  in  America,  to  have  made,  at  least 
some  enquiries  about  me,  as  soon  as  it  heard  of  my  impri- 
sonment. But  if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  that  Govern- 
ment owed  it  to  me  on  every  ground  and  principle  of 
honour  and  gratitude.  Mr.  Washington  owed  it  to  me  on 
every  score  of  private  acquaintance,  I  will  not  now  say 
friendship;  for  it  has  some  time  been  known  by  those  who 
know  him,  that  he  has  no  friendships,  that  he  is  incapable 
of  forming  any;  he  can  serve  or  desert  a  man,  or  a  cause, 
with  constitutional  indifference;  and  it  is  this  cold  herma- 
phrodite faculty  that  imposed  itself  upon  the  world,  and 
was  credited  awhile  by  enemies,  as  by  friends,  for  prudence, 
moderation,  and  impartiality. 

Soon  after  I  was  put  into  arrestation,  and  imprisonment 
in  the  Luxembourg,  the  Americans  who  were  then  in  Paris, 
went  in  a  body  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention  to  reclaim 
me.  They  were  answered  by  the  then  President  Vadier, 
who  has  sinee  absconded,  that  /  was  bom  in  England^  and 
it  was  signified  to  them,  by  some  of  the  Committee  of  Gene- 
ral Surety,  to  whom  they  were  referred  (I  have  been  told  it 
was  Billaud  Varennes),  that  their  reclamation  of  me  was 
only  the  act  of  individuals,  without  any  authority  from  the 
American  Government. 

A  few  days  after  this,  all  communication  between  per- 
sons imprisoned,  and  any  person  without  the  prison,  was 
cut  off  by  an  order  of  the  police.  I  neither  saw  nor  heard 
from  any  body  for  six  months;  and  the  only  hope  that 
remained  to  me  was,  that  a  new  Minister  would  arrive  from 
America  to  supersede  Morris,  and  that  he  would  be 
authorized  to  iaquire  into  the  cause  of  my  imprisonment; 
but  even  this  hope,  in  the  state  to  which  matters  were  daily 
arriving,  was  too  remote  to  have  any  consolatory  effect,  and 
I  contented  myself  with  the  thought  that  I  might  be  remem- 
bered when  it  would  be  too  late.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  con- 
dition from  which  a  man,  conscious  of  his  own  uprightness, 
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cannot  derive  consolation;  for  it  is  in  itself  a  consolation 
for  him  to  find,  that  he  can  bear  that  condition  with  calm- 
ness and  fortitude. 

From  about  the  middle  of  March  (1794)  to  the  fall  of 
Robespiere,  July  89,  (9th  of  Thermidor)  the  state  of  things 
in  the  prisons  was  a  continued  scene  of  horror.  No  man 
could  count  np6n  life  for  twenty-four  hours.  To  such  a  pitch 
of  rage  and  suspicion,  were  Robespierre  and  his  committee 
arrived,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  feared  to  leave  a  man  to 
live.  Scarcely  a  night  passed  in  which  ten,  twenty,  thirty, 
forty,  fifty,  or  more,  were  not  taken  out  of  the  prison,  car- 
ried before  a  pretended  tribunal  in  the  morning,  and  guil- 
lotined before  night.  One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  were 
taken  out  of  the  Luxembourg  one  night,  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  them  guillotined.  A 
list  of  two  hundred  more,  according  to  the  report  in  the 
prison,  was  preparing  a  few  days  before  Robespierre  fell. 
In  this  last  list  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  I  was  included. 
A  memorandum  in  the  hand-writing  of  Robespierre  was 
afterwards  produced  in  the  Convention,  by  the  committee 
to  whom  the  papers  of  Robespierre  were  referred,  in  these 
words : 


''  Demand  that  Thomas  Paine, 
'^  be  decreed  of  accusa- 
"  tion  for  the  interest  of 
''  America,  as  well  as  of 
"  France." 


"  Demander  que  Thomas 
**  Paine  soit  decret^  d'ac- 
cusation  pour  I'interet 
de  I'Amerique,  autant 
'*  que  de  la  France." 

I  had  been  imprisoned  seven  months,  and  the  silence  of 
the  executive  part  of  the  Government  of  America  (Mr. 
Washington)  upon  the  case,  and  upon  every  thing  respect- 
ing me,  was  explanation  enough  to  Robespierre  that  he 
might  proceed  to  extremities. 

A  violent  feyer  which  had  nearly  terminated  my  exist- 
ence^  was,  I  believe,  the  circumstance  that  preserved  it.  I 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  removed,  or  to  know  of  what 
was  passing,  or  of  what  had  passed,  for  more  than  «a 
month.  It  makes  a  blank  in  my  remembrance  of  life. 
The  first  thing  I  was  informed  of  was  the  fall  of  R  obes- 
pierre. 

About  a  week  after  ibis,  Mr.  Monroe  arrived  to  supersede 
Governor  Morris,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  write  a  note 
legible  enough  to  be  read,  I  found  a  way  to  convey  one  to 
him  by  means  of  the  man  wh#  lighted  the  lamps  in  the 
prison ;  and  whose  unabated  friendship  to  me,  from  whom 
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be  bad  neyer  received  any  lervioe,  and  with  difficulty  ac 
cepted  any  recomprace,  puts  the  character  of  Mr.  Washing- 
ton to  shame. 

In  a  few  days  I  received  a  message  from  Mr.  Monroe^ 
conveyed  to  me  in  a  note  from  an  intermediate  person,  with 
assurance  of  his  friendship,  and  expressing  a  desire  that  I 
would  rest  the  case  in  his  hemds.  After  a  fortnight  or  more 
had  passed,  and  hearing'^nothing  fieurther,  I  wrote  to  a  friend 
who  was  then  in  Paris,  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  request- 
ing him  to  inform  me  what  was  the  true  situation  of  things 
with  respect  to  me.  I  was  sure  that  something  was  the 
matter ;  I  began  to  have  hard  thoughts  of  Mr.  Washington^ 
but  I  was  unwilling  to  ^icourage  them. 

In  about  ten  days,  I  received  an  answer  to  my  letter,  in 
which  the  writer  says,  **  Mr.  Monroe  has  told  me  that  be 
<'  has  no  order  (meaning  from  the  president,  Mr.  Washing- 
^  ton)  respecting  you,  but  that  he  (Mr.  Monroe)  will  do 
<*  every  thing  in  bis  power  to  liberate^  you;  but,  from 
<*  what  I  learn  from  the  Americans  lately  arrived  in 
^  Paris,  you  are  not  considered,  either  by  the  American 
<^  Government,  or  by  individuals,  as  an  American  ci- 
«  tiaen." 

I  was  now  at  no  loss  to  understand  Mr.  Washington  and 
his  new  fangled  faction,  and  that  their  policy  was  silently 
to  leave  me  to  fall  in  France.  They  were  rushing  as  &st  as 
they  could  venture,  without  awakening  the  jealousy  of 
America,  into  all  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  British 
Government;  and  it  was  no  more  consistent  with  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Washington,  and  those  who  immediately  surrounded 
him,  than  it  was  with  that  of  Robespierre  or  of  Pitt,  that 
I  should  survive.  They  have,  however,  missed  the  mark, 
and  the  reaction  is  upon  themselves. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  letter  just  alluded  to^  I  sent  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  Monroe,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
appendix,  and  I  received  from  him  the  following  answer* 
It  is  dated  the  1 8th  of  September,  but  did  not  come  to 
hand  till  about  the  1 8th  of  October.  I  was  then  falling 
into  a  relapse,  the  weather  was  becoming  damp  and  cold, 
fuel  was  not  to  be  had,  and  the  abscess  in  my  side,  the  con- 
sequence of  those  things,  and  of  want  of  air  and  exercise, 
was  beginning  to  form,  and  has  continued  immoveable  ever 
since.     Here  follows  Mr.  Monroe's  letter. 

•*  Dear  Sir,  Parisy  September  IS,  1794. 

"  I  was  favoured,  soon  after  my  arrival  here,  with  several 
letters  from  you,  and  more  latterly  with  one  in  the  character 
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of  a  memorial  upon  the  sabjeet  of  your  oonfiaemeDt)  and 
shoold  have  answered  them  at  the  times  they  were  respeo 
tively  written,  bad  I  not  concluded,  jou  would  have  calcu- 
lated with  certainty  upon  the  deep  interest  I  take  in  your 
welfare,  and  the  pleasure  with  which  I  shall  embrace  every 
opportunity  in  my  power  to  serve  you.  I  should  still  pur* 
sue  the  same  course,  and  for  reasons  which  must  obyiously 
occur,  if  I  did  not  find  that  you  are  disquieted  with  appre* 
hensions  upon  interesting  points,  and  which  justice  to  you 
and  oar  country  equally  forbid  yon  should  entertain.  You 
mention  that  you  have  been  informed  you  are  not  considered 
at  an  American  citixen  by  the  Americans,  and  that  you  hare 
likewise  heard  that  I  had  no  instructions  respecting  you  by 
the  Government.  I  doubt  not  the  person  who  gave  you  the 
information  meant  well,  but  I  suspect  he  did  not  evm  eon* 
vey  accuratdy  his  own  ideas  on  the  first  point:  for  I  pre* 
sume  the  most  he  could  say  is,  that  you  had  likewise  become 
a  French  citizen,  and  which  by  no  means  deprived  you  of 
beuig  an  American  one.  Even  this,  however,  may  be 
doubted,  I  mean  the  acquisition  of  citisenship  in  France, 
and  I  confBBS  you  have  said  much  to  shew  that  it  has  not 
been  made.  I  really  suspect  that  this  was  all  that  the  gen* 
tleman  who  wrote  to  you,  and  those  Americans  be  heard 
q>eak  upon  the  subject,  meant  It  becomes  my  duty,  how* 
ever  to  declare  to  you,  that  I  consider  you  as  an  Americui 
dtiaen,  and  tiiat  you  are  considered  univerailly  in  that 
character  by  the  People  of  America.  As  such  you  are  enti* 
tied  to  my  attention ;  and  so  far  as  it  can  be  given  consist* 
entiy  witib  those  obligations  which  are  mutual  between 
every  Government  and  even  a  transient  passenger,  you  shall 
receive  it 

''  The  Congress  have  never  decided  upon  the  subject  of 
eitixenship,  in  a  manner  to  regard  the  present  case.  By 
being  with  us  through  the  revolution,  you  are  of  our  country 
as  absolutely  as  if  you  had  been  born  there,  and  you  are  no 
more  of  England,  than  every  native  American  is.  This  is 
the  true  doctrine  in  the  present  case,  so  far  as  it  becomes 
complicated  with  any  other  consideration.  I  have  men* 
tioned  it  to  make  you  easy  upon  the  only  point  which 
eonld  give  you  any  disquietude. 

*'  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  how  much  all  yout 
aountrymen,  I  speak  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  are 
interested  in  your  welfare.  I'hey  have  not  forgotten  the 
history  of  their  own  revolution,  and  the  difficult  scenes 
through  which  they  passed ;  nor  do  they  review  its  several 
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Staged  without  reviving  in  their  bosoms  a  due  sensibilitj  of 
the  merits  of  those  who  served  them  in  that  great  and  ar-* 
duous  conflict.  The  crime  of  ingratitude  has  not  y«t 
stained,  and  I  trust  never  will  stain,  our  national  character. 
You  are  considered  bj  them,  as  not  only  having  rendered 
important  services  in  our  own  revolution,  but  as  being,  on  a 
more  extensive  scale,  the  friend  of  human  rights,  and  a  dis» 
tinguished  and  able  advocate  in  favour  of  public  liberty^ 
To  the  welfare  of  Thomas  Paine,  the  Americans  are  not, 
nor  can  they  be,  indifferent 

*'  Of  the  sense  which  the  President  has  always  entertained 
of  your  merits,  and  of  his  friendly  disposition  towards  you, 
you  are  too  well  assured,  to  require  any  declaration  of  it 
from  me.  1'hat  I  forward  his  wishes  in  seeking  your  safety 
is  what  I  well  know;  and  this  will  form  an  additional  ob-f 
ligation  on  me  to  perform  what  I  should  otherwise  consider 
as  a  duty. 

**  You  are,  in  pay  opinion,  at  present  menaced  by  no  kind 
of  danger.  To  liberate  you,  will  be  an  object  of  ray  endea^ 
vours,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  But  you  must,  until  that 
event  shall  be  accomplished,  bear  your  situation  with  pa* 
tience  and  fortitude ;  you  will  likewise  have  the  justice  to 
recollect,  that  I  am  placed  here  upon  a  difficult  theatre,* 
many  important  objects  to  attend  to,  and  with  few  to  con- 
sult. It  becomes  me  in  pursuit  of  those,  to  regulate  my 
conduct  in  respect  to  each,  as  to  the  manner  and  the  time, 
as  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  best  calculated  to  accomplish 
the  whole. 

*^  With  great  esteem  and  respect  consider  me  personally 
your  friend. 

<*  Jambs  Monrob." 

The  part  in  Mr.  Monroe's  letter,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  President,  (Mr.  Washington)  is  put  in  soft  language. 
Mr.  Monroe  knew  what  Mr.  Washington  had  said  formerly^ 
and  he  was  willing  to  keep  that  in  view.  But  the  fact  is, 
not  only  that  Mr.  Washington  had  given  no  orders  to 
Mr.  Monroe  as  the  letter  stated;  but  he  did  not  so  much 
as  say  to  him,  inquire  if  Mr.  Paine  be  dead  or  alive,  in 
prison  or  out,  or  see  if  there  be  any  assistance  we  can 
give  him. 

*  This  I  presume  alludes  to  the  embarrassments  which  the  strange 
conduct  ot  GoverDor  Morris  had  occasioned,  and  which,  I  well 
know  had  created  suspicions  of  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Washington. 
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While  these  matters  were  passing,  the  liberations  flrom 
the  prisons  were  nnmerous ;  from  twenty  to  forty  in  the 
course  of  almost  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  continu- 
ance of  my  imprisonment  after  a  new  Minister  had  arrived 
immediately  from  imerica,  which  was  now  more  than  two 
months,  was  a  matter  so  obviously  strange,  that  I  found  the 
eharacter  of  the  American  Government  spoken  of  in  very 
unqualified  terms  of  reproach  ;  not  only  by  those  who  still 
remained  in  prison,  but  by  those  who  were  liberated,  and 
by  persons  who  had  access  to  the  prison  from  without. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  wrote  again  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
and  found  occasion  to  say,  among  other  things,  "  }t  will 
^  not  add  to  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Washington,  to  have  it 
**  believed  in  America,  as  it  is  believed  here,  that  he  con- 
**  nives  at  my  imprisonment." 

The  case,  so  far  as  it  respected  Mr.  Monroe,  was,  that 
having  to  get  over  the  difiSculties,  which  the  strange  con- 
duct of  Governor  Morris  had  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  suc- 
cessor, and  having  no  aut|iority  from  the  American  Govern- 
ment, to  speak  officially  upon  any  thing  relating  to  me,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  proceed  by  unofficial  means  with 
individual  members;  for  though  Robespierre  was  over- 
thrown, the  Robespierrian  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  still  remained  in  considerable  force,  and  had 
tbey  found  out  that  Mr.  Monroe  had  no  official  authority 
upon  the  case,  they  would  have  paid  little  or  no  regard  to 
bis  reclamation  of  me.  In  the  mean  time  my  health  was 
suffering  exceedingly,  the  dreary  prospect  of  winter  was 
coming  on ;  and  imprisonment  was  still  a  thing  of  danger. 
After  the  Robespierrian  members  of  the  Committee  were 
removed,  by  the  expiration  of  their  time  of  serving,  Mr. 
Monroe  reclaimed  me,  and  I  was  liberated  the  4th  of 
November.  Mr.  Monroe  arrived  in  Paris  the  beginning  of 
Augnst  before.  All  that  period  of  my  imprisonment,  at 
least,  I  owe  not  to  Robespierre,  but  to  his  colleague  in  pro- 
jects, George  Washington.  Immediately  upon  my  libera- 
tion, Mr.  Monroe  invited  me  to  his  house,  where  I  remained 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half ;  and  1  speak  of  his  aid  and 
friendship,  as  an  open-hearted  man  will  always  do  in  such 
a  case,  with  respect  and  gratitude. 

Soon  after  my  liberation,  the  Convention  passed  an  nnani- 
moiu  vote,  to  invite  me  to  return  to  my  seat  among  them. 
The  times  were  still  unsettled  and  dangerous,  as  well  from 
without  as  within,  for  the  coalition  wa^  unbroken,  and  the 
constitution  not  settled.     I  chose,  however,  to  accept  the 
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iavitation :  for  as  I  undertake  nothing  bat  what  I  believe  to 
be  right,  I  abandon  nothing  that  I  undertake;  and  I  was 
willing  also  to  shew,  that,  as  I  was.  not  of  a  cast  of  mind, 
to  be  deterred  bj  prospects,  or  retrospects,  of  danger,  so 
neither  were  my  principles  to  be  weakened  by  misfortune  oi 
perverted  bj  disgust 

Being  now  once  more  abroad  in  the  world,  I  began  to 
find  that  I  was  not  the  only  one  who  had  conceived  an  un- 
favourable opinion  of  Mr.  Washington ;  it  was  evident  that 
his  character  was  on  the  decline  as  wdl  among  Americans, 
as  among  foreigners  of  dififerent  Nations.  From  being  the 
chief  of  the  Government,  he  had  made  himself  the  chief  of 
a  party ;  and  his  integrity  was  questioned,  for  his  politics 
had  a  doubtful  appearance.  The  mission  of  Mr.  Jay,  to 
London,  notwithstanding  there  was  an  American  Minister 
there  already,  had  then  taken  place,  and  was  beginning  to 
be  talked  of.  It  appeared  to  others,  as  it  did  to  me,  to  be 
enveloped  in  mystery^  which  every  day  served  either  to 
increase  or  to  explain  into  matter  of  suspicion. 

In  the  year  1790,  or  about  that  time,  Mr.  Washington, 
as  president,  had  sent  Governor  Morris  to  London,  as  bis 
secret  agaiit,  to  have  some  communication  with  tbe  British 
Ministry.     To  cover  the  agency  of  Morris  it  was  given  out, 
I  know  not  by  whom,  that  he  went  as  an  agent  (rom  Robert 
Morris,  to  borrow  money   in  Europe,  and  the  report  was 
permitted  to   pass  uncontradicted.     The  event  of  Morris's 
negociation  was,   that   Mr.  Hammond    was  sent  Minister 
from  England  to  America,  Pinkney  from  America  to  Eng- 
land, and  himself  Minister  to   France.     If,  while  Morria 
was  Minister   in    France,  he  was  not  an  emissary  of  the 
British  Ministry  and  the  coalesced  powers,  he  gave  strong^ 
reason  to  suspect  him  of  it.    No  one  who  saw  his  conduct, 
and  heard  his  conversation,  could  doubt  his  being  in  their 
interest ;  and  had  he  not  got  off  at  the  time  he  did,  after 
his  recal,   he    would   have  been    in   arrestation.      Some 
letters   of   his    had    fallen  into   the  hands  of  the   Com-, 
mittee  of  Public  Safety,  and  enquiry  .was  making  after 
him. 

A  great  bustle  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Washington  about 
the  conduct  of  Genet  in  America,  whilst  that  of  his  own 
Minister,  Morris,  in  France,  was  infinitely  more  reproach- 
able.  If  G&iet  was  imprudent  or  rash,'  he  was  not  tsea-. 
cherous;  but  Morris  was  all  three.  He  was  the  enemy  of 
tbe  French  revolution^  in  every  stage  of  it  But  notwith- 
standing this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Morris,  and  the  known 
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prof  igaey  of  bis  otuiraeter,  Mr.  Wfushington,  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  him  at  the  time  of  recalling  him  on  the  complaint 
and  request  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  assures 
him,  that  though  he  bad  complied  with  that  request,  he 
still  retained  the  same  esteem  and  friendship  for  him  as  ' 
before.  This  letter,  Morris  was  foolish  enough  to  tell  of; 
and,  as  his  own  character  and  conduct  were  notorious,  the 
telling  of  it  could  have  but  one  effect,  which  was  that  of 
implicating  the  character  of  the  writer.  Morris  still  loiters 
in  Europe,  chiefly  in  England;  and  Mr.  Washington  is 
still  in  correspondence  with  him. — Mr.  Washington  ought, 
therefore,  to  expect,  especially  since  bis  conduct  in  the 
affiiirs  of  Jay's  treaty,  that  France  must  consider  Morris 
and  Washifigton  as  men  of  the  same  description.  The 
chief  difference,  however,  between  the  two  is  (for  in 
politics  there  is  none)  that  the  one  is  profligate  enough 
to  profess  an  indifference  about  moral  principles,  and 
the  other  is  prudent  enough  to  conceal  the  want  of 
them. 

About  three  months  after  I  was  at  liberty,  the  official 
note  of  Jay  to  Grenville,  on  the  subject  of  the  capture  of 
American  vessels  by  the  British  cruisers,  appeared  in  the 
American  papers  that  arrived  at  Paris.  Every  thing  was  of 
a  {nece— every  thing  was  mean.  1  he  same  kind  of  cha- 
racter went  to  all  circumstances  public  or  private.  Dis- 
gusted at  this  national  degradation,  as  well  as  at  the 
particular  conduct  of  Mr.  Washington  to  me,  I  wrote  to 
him  (Mr.  Washington)  on  the  twenty-second  of  February, 
1796,  under  cover  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Randolph)  and  entrusted  the  letter  to  Mr.  Letombe,  who 
waB  appointed  French  consul  to  Philadelphia,  and  wats  on 
the  point  of  taking  his  departure.  When  I  supposed  Mr. 
Letombe  bad  sailed,  1  mentioned  the  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
and  as  I  was  then  in  his  house,  I  shewed  it  to  him.  He  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  I  would  recal  it,  which  be  supposed 
might  be  done,  as  he  had  learned  that  Mf .  Letombe  had  not 
then  sailed.  I  agreed  to  do  so,  and  it  was  returned  by  Mr. 
Lfetombe  under  cover  to  Mr.  Monroe.  The  letter,  will,  how- 
ever, now  reach  Mr.  Washington  publicly  in  the  course  of 
this  work* 

About  the  month  of  September  following,  I  bad  a  severe 
relapse,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  report  of  my  death.  I 
bad  felt  it  coming  on  a. considerable  time  before,  which  oc- 
casioned me  to  hasten  the  work  1  had^  then  on  hand,  The 
Becoftd  Part  of  the  Age  cf  Reason,     When  I  had  ftrilsfted 
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the  work,  I  bestowed  another  letter  on  Mr.  Washington, 
which  I  sent  uuder  cover  to  Mr.  Franklin  Bacbe,  of  Phila- 
delphia,   The  letter  was  as  follows : 

"TO  GEORGE    WASHINGTON, 

*^  PRBSIDBIIT  OP  THB   UNITED  STATES. 

«  Paris,  September  20,  1796. 
«  Sir, 
"  I  HAD  written  you  a  letter  by  Mr.  Letombe,  French 
consul,  but,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Monroe,  I  withdrew  it,  and 
th^  letter  is  still  by  me.     I  was  the  more  easily  prevailed 
upon  to  do  this,  as  it  was  then  my  intention  to  have  return- 
ed to  America  the  .latter  end  of  the  present  year  (1796;) 
but  the  illness  I  now  sufTer  prevents  me.     In  case  I  had 
come,  I  should  have  applied  to  you  for  such  parts  of  your 
oflEicial  letters  (and  your  private  ones,  if  you  had  ehosen  to 
give  them)  as  contained  any  instructions  or  directions  either 
to  Mr.  Monroe,  or  to  Mr.  Morris,  or  to  any  other  person, 
respecting  me ;  for  after  you  were  informed  of  my  impri- 
sonment in  France,  it  was  incumbent  on  you  to  have  made 
some  enquiry  into  the  cause,  as  you  might  very  well  con- 
clude that  i  had  not  the  opportunity  of  informing  you  of 
it.    I  cannot  understand   your  silence  upon  this  subject 
upon  any  other  ground,  than  as  connivance  at  my  impri- 
sonment; and  this  is  the  manner  it  is  understood  here,  and 
will  be  understood  in  America,  unless  yon  will  give  me 
authority  for  contradicting  it     I  therefore  write  you  this 
letter,  to  propose  to  you  to  send  me  copies  of  any  letters 
y«u  have  written,  that  I  may  remove  this  suspicion.    In  the 
preface  to  the  Second  Part  of  the  Age  qf  Reason,  I  have 
given  a  memorandum  from  the  band-writing  of  Robespierre^ 
in  which  he  proposed  a  decree  of  accusation  against  me, 
**  for  the  interest  of  America  as  well  as  of  France"    He 
could  have  no  cause  for  putting  America  in  the  case,  but  bj 
interpreting  the  silence  of  the  American  Government  into 
connivance  and  consent.    I  was  imprisoned  on  the  ground 
of  being  bom  in  England ;  and  your  silence  in  not  enquiring 
the  cause  of  that  imprisonment,  and  reclaiming  me  against 
it,  was  tacitly  giving  me  up.     I  ought  not  to  have  suspected 
you  of  treachery ;  but  whether  I  recover  from  the  illness  I 
now  suETer,  or  not,  I  shall  continue  to  think  you  treacherous, 
till  you  give  me  cause  to  think  otherwise.     I  am  sure  you 
would  have  found  yourself  more  at  your  ease,  had  you 
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acted  by  me  as  joa  ought;  for  whether  jour  desertion  of 
me  was  intended  to  gratify  the  English  Government^  or  to 
let  me  fall  into  destruction  in  France,  that  you  might 
exclaim  the  louder  against  the  French  revolution;  or 
whether  you  hoped  by  my  extinction  to  meet  with  less 
opposition  in  mounting  up  the  American  Government; 
either  of  these  will  involve  you  in  reproach  you  will  not 
easily  shake  ofF. 

«  Thomas  Paihb.'* 

Here  follows  the  letter  above  alluded  to,  which  had  been 
withdrawn : 


"  TO  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

**  PBBSIDaNT  OP  THE  UBITBB  STATX8. 

«  Parity  February  22,  1796. 
«  Sib, 

**  A0  it  is  always  painful  to  reproach  those  one  would  wish 
to  respect,  it  is  not  without  some  diflSculty  that  I  have  taken 
the  resolution  to  write  to  you«  The  danger  to  which  1  have 
been  exposed  cannot  have  been  unknown  to  you,  and  the 
guarded  silence  you  have  observed  upon  that  circumstance, 
is  what  I  ought  not  to  have  expected  from  you,  either  as  a 
friend  or  as  President  o(  the  United  States. 

^  You  knew  enough  of  my  character,  to  be  assured  that 
I  could  not  have  deserved  imprisonment  in  France;  and, 
without  knowing  any  thing  more  than  this,  you  had  suflK- 
cient  ground  to  have  taken  some  interest  for  mv  safety. 
Every  motive  arising  from  recollection  ought  to  nave  sug- 
gested to  you  the  consistency  of  such  a  measure.  But  I 
cannot  find  that  you  have  so  much  as  directed  any  enquiry 
to  be  made  whether  I  was  in  prison  or  at  liberty,  dead  or 
alive;  what  the  cause  of  that  imprisonment  was,  or  whether 
there  was  any  service  or  assistance  you  could  render.  Is 
this  what  I  ought  to  have  expected  from  America,  after  the 
part  I  have  acted  towards  her?  Or  will  it  redound  to  her 
honour  or  to  your's  that  I  tell  the  story?  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  you  have  not  served  America  with  more  fidelity, 
or  greater  seal,  or  more  disinterestedness,  than  myself,  and 
perhaps  not  with  better  effect.  After  the  revolution  of 
America  bad  been  established,  you  rested  at  home  to  par- 
take its  advantages,  and  I  ventured  into  new  scenes  of  diffi- 
culty to  extend  tbe  principles  which  that  revolution  had 
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prodoeed.  In  the  pr ogreis  of  evento,  you  babeld  yoarsf  If  a 
President  in  America,  and  me  a  iMigoner  ip  France;  yoyu 
folded  your  arms,  forgot  four  firiend^  and  became  sjUent^ 

^^  An  every  tbing  I  have  been  domg  in  Eorppe  was  con^- 
neoted  with  my  wishes  for  the  prosperity  ofAmerieai^  { 
ought  to  be  the  more  surprised  at  this  cpuduct  on  the  part 
oC  her  Govern  ment.  It  leaves  me  biit  one  mode  of  explana- 
tion,  which  is,  that  every  thing  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be 
amongeiyouj  and  that  the  presence  of  a  man  who  might 
disapprove,  and  who  had  credit  enough  with  the  country  to 
i)e  heard  and  bdieyed,  was  not  wished  foK  >  This  was  the 
operating  motive  with  the  despotic  faction  that  limprisoiied 
me  in  France,  (though  the  pretence  was,  that  I  was  a  fo- 
reigner) and  those  that  have  been  silent  and  inactive  towards 
me  in  America ;  appear  to  me  to  have  acted  from  the  same 
motive.     It  is  impossible  for  me  tp  discover- any  other. 

**  After  the  part  I  have  taken  in  the  revolution  of  America, 
it  is  natural  that  I  feel  interested  in  whatever  relates  to  her 
character  and  prosperity.     Though  I  am  not  on  the  spot  to 
see  what  is  immediately  acting  there,  I  see  some  part  of 
#faat  she  is  acfting  in  Europe.    For  your  own  sake,  as  well 
as  for  that  of  America,  I  was  both  surprised  and  concerned 
at  the  appointment  of  66\'emor  Morris,  to  be  Minister  to 
France.     His  conduct  has  proved,  that  the  opinion  I  had 
formed  of  that  appointment  was  weli  founded.     I  wrote 
that  opinion  to  Mr.  Jefiferson  at  the  time,  and  I  was  fraioik 
enough  to  say  the  same  thing  to  Morris,  that  it  wde  an  ittp- 
Jbrtunate  appointment.   His  priating,  insignificant  pomposity 
rendered  him  at  once  offensive,  suspected  and  ridiculous; 
and  his  total  neglect  of  all  business  had  so  disgusted  tba 
Americans,  that  they  proposed  drawing  up  a  protest  against 
him.     He  carried  this  neglect  to  such  an  extreme,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  inform  him  of  it;  and  I  asked  him  one 
day,  if  he  did  not  feel  himself  ashamed  to  take  the  money 
of  the  country^  and  do  nothing  for  itl  but  Morris  Is  so  food 
of  profit  and  voluptuousness,  that  he  cares  nothing  aboai 
character.     Had  he  not  been  removed  at  the  time  he  was, 
I  think  his  conduct  would  have  precipitated  the  two  coun- 
tries into  a  rupture;  and  in  this  case,  hated  systematically 
as  America  is,  and  ever  will  be,  by  the  British  Government, 
and  at  the  same  time  suspected  by  France,  the  commerce  ^ 
America  would  have  fallen  a  prey  to  both. 

If  the  inconsistent  conduct  of  Morris  exposed  the  interest 
of  America  to  some  hazard  in  Fraiyse,  the  pusillanimous 
conduct  of  Mr.  Jay  in  England  has  rendered  the  AmarkMui 
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GroveramMi  oonleiiptibk  in  Europe*  .1$  it  pofiaiUe  IbiU^ 
anj  man,  who  has  ooDtnbuted  to  Ute  iadependeiice  o{ 
America,  aod  to  frae  ber  from  the  tyranny  oad  iojustice  of 
the  Britiiih  Government,  can  read  without  shame  and  indig- 
oatkm  the  note  of  Jay  to  GrenvUle  ?  It  is  a  satire  upon  the 
Declaration  of  Ind^iendence,  and  an  encouragement  to  the 
British  Government  to  treat  America  with  contempt.  At 
the  time  this  Minister  of  petitions  was  acting  this  miserable 
party  he  had  every  means  in  his  hands  to  enable  him  to  have 
done  his  business  as  he  ought.  The  supeess  or  faUure  of 
his  mismon  depended  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  th^ 
French  arms.  Had  France  failed^  Mr.  Jay  might  have  put 
his  homUe  petition  in  his  pocket,  and  goffbei  home.  The 
case  happened  to  be  ottterwise,  and  he  has  ^sacrificed  the 
honour^  and  perhaps  the  advantage  of  it,  by  turning  peti- 
tioner. I  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  was  seat  over  to 
demand  indemnification  for  the  captured  property;  and, 
ia  this  case,  if  he  thought  he  wanted  a  preamble  to  liis 
ic—d,  lie  might  have  said,  *'  That,  though  the  Govern'^ 
^  ment  of  Enghmd  might  suppose  itself  under  the  necessity 
^  of  seising  American  property  bound  to  France,  yet  that 
**  supposed  necessity  could  not  preclude  indemniflcation  to 
'*  the  proprietors,  who,  acting  under  the  a^ithority  of  their 
"^owa  Government,  were  not  accountable  to  any  oth^.'' 
Bat  Mr.  Jay  sets  out  with  an  implied  recegnilion  of  the 
light  of  -the  Bfitish  Government  to  seize  and  condemn ;  for 
he  enter*  his  oomplaiiit  against  the  irregulariiy  of  the 
seisnres,  and  the  condemnation,  as  if  they  wepe  reprehen* 
aiUe  only  by  not  bemg  oonformable  to  the  terms  of  the 
proclamation  under  which  they  were  seicied.  Instead  of 
being  the  envoy  ot  a  Government,  he  goes  over  like  a 
lawyer  to. demand  a  new  trial.  I  can  hardly  help  thinking 
bat  that  Greoville  wrote  that  note  himself  and  Jay  signed 
it;  for  the  style  of  it  is  domestic,  and  not  diplomatic.  The 
ibrm,  his  Majesty^  used  without  any  descriptive  epithet 
always  signifies  the  King  whom  the  Minister  represents.  If 
this  sinking  of  the  demand  into  a  petition  was  a  juggle  be* 
tween  Gredville  and  Jay  to  cover  ttie  indemnification,  I 
think  it  will  end  in  another  juggle,  that  of  never  paying  the 
money ;  and  be  made  use  of  afterwards  to  preclude  the 
right  of  demanding  it:  for  Mr.  Jay  has  virtually  disowned 
die  right  by  appealing  to  the  magnanimity  of  his  Majesty 
against  the  aapturers.  He  ha^  made  this  magnanimous 
Majesty  the  umpire  in  the  case,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  Stages  most  ainde  by  the.  decision.    li^ .  Sir,  1  turn 
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some  part  of  this  barineiB  into  ridicule,  it  is  to  avoid  the  uih 
pleasant  sensation  of  serious  indignation. 
'  **  Among  other  things  which  I  confess  I  do  not  understand^ 
is  your  proclamation  of  ueutraiitj.  This  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  as  an  al^sumption  on  the  part  of  the  executive. 
But  passing  this  over,  as  a  disputable  case,  and  considering 
it  only  as  political,  the  consequence  has  been  that  of  sus- 
taining the  losses  of  war,  without  the  balance  of  reprisals. 
When  the  profession  of  neutrality,  on  the  part  of  America, 
was  answered  by  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Britain,  the  ob- 
ject and  intention  of  that  neutrality  existed  no  longer ;  and 
to  maintain  it  after  this,  was  not  only  to  encourage  fiurther 
insults  and  depredations,  but  was  an  informal  breach  of 
neutrality  towards  France,  by  passively  contributing  to  the 
aid  of  her  enemy.  That  the  Government  of  England  cod* 
sidered  the  American  Government  as  pusillanimous,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  increasing  insolence  of  the  conduct  of  the  for- 
mer towards  the  latter,  till  the  afihir  of  General  Wayne. 
She  then  saw  that  it  might  be  possible  to  kick  a  Government 
into  some  degree  of  spirit.  So  far  as  the  proclamation  of 
neutrality  was  intended  to  prevent  a  dissolute  jpirit  of  pri- 
vateering in  America  under  foreign  cirfours,  it  was  undoubt- 
edly laudable ;  but  to  continue  it  as  a  Government  neutra- 
lity, after  the  commerce  of  America  was  made  war  upon, 
was  submission  and  not  neutrality.  —I  have  heard  so  mQch 
about  this  thing  called  neutrality,  that  I  know  not  if  the 
ungenerous  and  dishonourable  silence  (for  I  must  call  it 
such)  that  has  been  observed  by  your  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards  me,  during  my  imprisonment,  has  not  in  some 
measure  arisen  from  that  policy. 

**  Though  1  have  written  you  this  letter,  you  ought  not  to 
suppose  it  has  been  an  agreeable  undertaking  to  me.  On 
the  contrary,  I  assure  you,  it  has  caused  me  some  disquie- 
tude. I  am  sorry  you  have  given  me  cause  to  do  it;  for,  as 
I  have  always  remembered  your  former  friendi^ip  with 
pleasure,  I  suffer  a  loss  by  your  depriving  me  of  that  sen- 
timent. 

"THOMAS  PAINE." 

That  this  letter  was  not  written  in  very  good  temper,  is 
very  evident ;  but  it  was  just  such  a  letter  as  bis  conduct 
appeared  to  me  to  merit,  and  every  thing  on  his  part  since 
has  served  to  confirm  that  opinion.  Had  I  wanted  a  com- 
mentary on  his  silence,  with  respect  to  my  imprisonment  in 
France,  some    of  his  faction  have  furnished   me   with  it. 


M 

M 
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What  I  hert  allude  to,  is  a  publioation  in  a  Phikdalpliia 
paper,  cepied  afterwards  into  a  New  York  paper,  both 
onder  the  patronage  of  the  Washington  faction,  in  which 
the  writer,  still  supposing  me  in  prison  in  France,  wonders 
at  mj  lengthy  respite  from  the  scaffold.  And  he  marks  his 
politics  still  farther,  bj  saying,  "  It  appears,  moreover,  that 
**  the  people  of  England  did  not  relish  his  (Thomas  Paine's) 
**  opinions  qaite  so  well  as  he  expected  $  and  that  for  one 
**  of  his  last  pieces,  as  destructive  to  the  peace  and  happi* 
ness  of  their  country,  (meaning  I  suppose,  the  RighU  ^ 
Man)  they  threatened  our  knight-errant  with  such  serious 
vengeance,  that,  to  avoid  a^trip  to  Botany  Bay,  he  fled 
over  to  France,  as  a  less  dangerous  voyage/' 
I  am  not  refuting  or  contriulicting  the  falsehood  of  this 
pablication,  for  it  is  sufficiently  notorious:  neither  am  I 
censuring  ttie  writer :  on  the  contrary,  I  thank  him  for  the 
explanation  he  has  incautiously  given  of  the  principles  of 
the  Washington  factioo.  Insignificant,  however,  as  the 
piece  is,  it  was  capable  of  having  some- ill  effects,  had 
it  arrived  in  France  during  my  imprisonment,  aiid  in 
the  time  of  Robespierre;  astA  I  am  not  uncharitable  in 
supposing  that  this  was  one  of  the  intentions  o£  the 
writer.* 

I  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Washington  on  the  soore  of 
private  aflUrs.  It  would  have  been  far  more  agreeable  to 
me,  had  his  conduct  been  such  as  not  to  have  merited  these 
reproaches.  Errors,  or  caprices  of  the  temper,  can  be  par- 
doned and  forgotten ;  but  a  cold,  deliberate  crime  of  the 
heart,  such  as  Mr.  Washington  is  capable  of  acting,  is  not 
to  be  washed  away. — I  now  proceed  to  other  matten 

After  Jay's  note  to  Grenville  arrived  in  Paris^  ftonr 
America,  the  character  of  every  thiag  that  was  to  follow 
migfht  be  easily  foreseen  ;  and  it  was  upon  this  anticipation 
that  my  letter  of  February  the  twenty-second  was  founded. 
The  event  has  proved  that  I  was  not  mistaken,  except  that 
it  has  been  much  worse  than  I  expected. 

It  would  naturally  occur  to  Mr.  Washington,  that  the 
secrecy  of  Jay's  mission  to  England,  where  there  was  already 
an  American  Minister,  could  not  but  create  some  suspickHk 
in  the  French  Government,  especially  as  the  conduct  of 

*  I  koow  not  who  the  writer  of  the  piece  is,  but  some  of  the 
Americans  say  il  is  Phineas  Bond,  an  American  refugee,  but  now 
a  British  consul,  and  that  he  writes  under  the  signature  of  Peter 
Skank,  er  Peter  Porcupine,  or  some  such  signature. 
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Morris  had  been  nbtoriims»  and  (he  inUmeioj  of  Mr.  Wvah- 
in^toQ  with  Morrie  wm  known« 

The  character  which  Mr.  Washingion  baa  attempted-  to 
act  in  the  world,  is  a  sort  of  non^describable  .eaWehon* 
ooloiured  thing,  called  Prudence.  It  is,  in  many  cases,  a 
substitute  for  Prioeiple,  and  is  so  nearly  allied  to  Hypocrisjr, 
that  it  easily  slides  into  it.  His  genius  for  prudence  fur- 
nished him,  in  this  instance,  with  an  expedient  that  served 
(as  is  the  natural  and  general  character  of  ail  expedients) 
to  diminish  ttie  embarrassments  of  the  nioment,  and  multiply 
tbem  afterwards;  for  he  caused  it  to  be. announced  to  the 
French  Government  as  &  oonfidential  matter  (Mr.  Washing- 
ton should  recollect  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Convention, 
and'  had  the  means  of  knowing  what  1  here  stat^) — he 
chused  it,  I  say,  to  be  announced,  and  that  for  tbe  purpose 
of .  preventing  any  uneasiness  to  France,  on  the  score  of 
Mr.  Jay's  mission  to  England,  that  the  object  of  that 
mission,  and  Mr«  Jay's  authority,  were  restricted  to  tbe  de* 
mandiag  of  the  surrender  of  the  western  pimtBy  and  indem* 
nifioation  for  the  cargoes  captured  in  American  vessels. — 
Mr. "Washington  knows  that  this  was  untrue;  and  knowing 
this,  he  had  good  reason,  to  himself,  for  refusing  to  furnish, 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  copies  of  the  iostraetions 
given  to  Jay,  as  he  might  suspect,  among  other  things^  that 
he  Aould  also  be  called  upon  for  copies  of 'histmetions given 
to  other  Ministers,  and  that  in  the  contradiction  of  instruc* 
tions,  his  want  of  integrity  would  be  detected*  Mr.  Wash- 
ington may  now'  perhaps  learn,  when. it  is  too  late  to  be  of 
any  sise  to  him,  that  a  man  will  pass  better  through  tbe 
world  with  a  thousand  open  errors  upon  his  back,  than  in 
being  detected  in  <me  sly  fitlsehood.  When  one  is  detested, 
a  thousand  are  Sttspeeted. 

Tbe  first  account  that  arrived-  in  Paris  of  a  treaty  beiaf^ 
negociated  by  Mr.  Jay  (for  nobody  suspected  any^  came  in 
ah  Es^sh  newspaper,  which  announced  that  a  treaty^  o/fm- 
9ive  and  defensive^  had  been  concluded  between  the  United 
Stiatesof  America  and  .England.  This  was  immediately  de- 
nied by  every  American  in  Paris,  as  an  impossible  thing; 
and  though  it  was  disbelieved  by  the  Freiich,  it  imprinted  a. 
suspicion  that  some  underhand  business  was  going  forward. 
At  length  the  treaty  itself  arrived,  and  every  w^-i^ected 
Ameriean  blushed  with  shame. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  tbe  appearances  of  oharacters 
will  change,  whilst  the  root  that  produces  them  remains  the 
same.     The  Washington  faction  havmg  waded  through  the 
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sl^ingh  of  jsifgooi^iod,  aqd,  whilst  H  avmed  FiniMe.  wMli, 
professiooa  of  fmndsbip  dontrived  to  injure  ker^  ijnia^diaiely 
throws  o£F  the  hypocrite,  4md  assumes  the  air  ol  a  fyragg/^riu^ , 
biavado.  1  be  party  papers  of  that  imbeeile  administra* 
tfcm  were  oo  this  occasion  filled  with  paragraphs  ^jboui  so-* 
Tefeigiity •  A  poltrooo  oiay  boast  of  his  sovereign  right  tp 
let  another  kick  biBi,aiid  this  is  the  only  kind  of  sovereignty 
shewn  in  the  treaty  with  England.  But  those  daring  pa* 
lagraphs,  as  rimothy  Pickering  weU  kAowi^  wftre  iatended 
for  France,  without  whose  assistance,  in  men,  money,  and 
sbips^  Mr.  Washington  would  have  out  but  a  poor  figure  in 
the  American  war.  Bui  of  his  military  tatento  I  aba}l  speak 
hereafter. 

1-mean  not  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  Any  9^\Mb  of 
Jay's  treaty ;  1  shall  speak  only  of  the  whole  of  it.  It  is 
attempted  to  be  justified  on  the  i^ouiid  of  its  not  being  a 
▼iolatioo  of  any  article  tn  articles  of  the  treaty  pse'^xistiag 
with  France.  But  the  sovereign  right  of  expliiBation  does 
not  lie  with  George  WasbingtoD  aivi  his  man  Timothy; 
France,  on  her  part,  has,  at  least,  an  equal  rights  find  when 
Nations  dispute,  it  is  not  so  maob  about  woids  >  as  about 
things. 

A  man,  such  as  the  world  calls  a  shaiper^  as  versed  as 
Jay  must  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  quibbles  of  the  law,  may 
find  a  way  to  enter  into  engagements^  and  amke.  basgains, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cheat  some  other  partv,  without  that 
party  being  aUe,  as  the  phrase  is,  io  take  Ue  iaw^qf  Aim* 
This  often  happens  iu  the  cabalistical  circle  of  what  is 
csUed  law.  But  when  this  is  attempted  to  be  acted  oo  the 
national  scale  of  treaties,  it  is  too  despicable  to  be  defended, 
or  to  be  permitted  to  exist.  Yet  this  is  the  trick  upoo 
which  Jay*s  treaty  is  founded,  so  fiir  as  it  has  relation  to  the 
treaty  pre-existing  with  France.  It  is  a  counter^treaty  to 
that  treaty,  and  perverts  ail  the  great  articles  of  that  treaty 
to  the  injury  of  France,  and  makes  them  operate  as  a  bounty 
to  England,  with  whom  France  is  at  war^  The  Washington 
administration  shews  great  desire  that  the  tmaty  between 
France  and  the  United  States  be  preserved.  Nobody  oan 
doubt  its  sincerity  upon  this  matter.  '^I'here  is  not  a 
British  Minister,  a  British  merchant,  or  a  British  agent,  or 
SkcU>r  in  America,  that  does  not  anxiously  wish  the  same 
fting.  The  treaty  with  France,  serves  now  as  a  pasqKNrt  to 
supply  England  with  naval  stores^  and  other  articles  of 
American  produce ;  whilst  the  same  articles,  when  coming 
to  France  are  made  contraband,  or  stitaUie,  by  Jay's  treaty 
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Willi  England.  The  treaty  with  France  saysv  that  neutral 
ships  make  nentral  property,  and  thereby  gives  protection 
to  English  propertr  on  board  American  ships ;  and  Jay's 
treaty  delivers  up  French  property  on  board  American  ships 
to  be  seised  by  the  English.  It  is  too  paltry  to  talk  of  faith, 
of  national  honour,  and  of  the  preservation  of  treaties,  whilst 
such  a  barefaced  treachery  as  this  stares  the  world  in  the 
fiice. 

The  Washington  administration  may  save  itself  the  trou- 
ble of  proving  to  the  French  Government  its  motitfaithful 
intentions  of  preserving  the  treaty  with  France ;  for  France 
has  now  no  desire  that  it  should  be  preserved ;  she  had 
nominated  an  envoy  extraordinary  to  America,  to  make  Mr. 
Washington  and  his  Government  a  present  of  the  treaty, 
and  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  that^  or  with  him.  It  was 
at  the  same  time  officially  declared  to  the  American  Minis* 
ter  at  Paris,  that  the  French  Republic  had  rather  have  the 
American  Gcvemment  for  an  open  enemy  than  a  treachery 
OU8  friend.  This,  Sir,  with  the  internal  distractions  caused 
in  America,  and  the  loss  of  character  in  the  world,  is  the 
eventful  crieie  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  Letter  to 
which  your  double  politics  have  brought  the  affairs  of  your 
country.  It  is  time  that  the  eyes  of  A  merica  be  opened 
upon  you. 

How  France  would  have  conducted  herself  towards 
America,  and  American  commerce,  ailer  all  treaty  stipular* 
tions  had  ceased,  and  under  the  sense  of  services  rendered, 
and  injuries  received,  I  know  not.  It  is,  however,  an  uup 
pleasant  reflection,  that  in  all  National  quarrels,  the  inno- 
cent, and  even  the  friendly  part  of  the  community,  become 
involved  with  the  culpable  and  the  unfriendly  ;  and  as  the 
accounts  that  arrived  from  America,  continued  to  manifest 
an  invariable  attachment,  in  the  general  mass  of  the  people, 
to  their  original  ally,  in  opposition  to  the  new-fangled 
Washington  faction,  the  resolutions  that  had  been  taken  in 
France  were  suspended.  It  happened  also,  fortnoaiely 
enough,  that  Governor  Morris  was  not  Minister  at  this 
time. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  that  yet  remains  in  embryo, 
and  which,  among  other  things,  serves  to  shew  the  igno- 
rance of  Washington  treaty-makers,  and  their  inattention  to 
pre-existing  treaties,  when  they  were  employing  themselves 
m  framing  or  ratifying  the  new  treaty  with  England. 

The  second  article  of  the  treaty  or  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  says,    *'  The  Most  Christian 
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**  King  and  the  United  States,  e^age  matually  not  to  grant 
*'  anj  particular  favour  to  other  Nations,  in  respect  to 
^  commerce  and  navigation,  that  shall  not  immediately 
**  become  common  to  the  other  party,  who  shall  enjoy  the 
^  same  favour  freely,  if  the  concession  was  freely  made,  or 
**  on  allowing  the  same  compensation  if  the  concession  was 
**  conditional." 

All  the  concessions,  therefore,  made  to  England  by  Jay^s 
treaty  are,  through  the  medium  of  this  second  article  in  the 
pre-existing  treaty,  made  to  France,  and  become  engrafted 
into  the  treaty  with  France,  and  can  be  exercised  by  her  as 
a  matter  of  right,  the  same  as  by  England. 

Jay's  treaty  makes  a  poucession  to  England,  and  that  un- 
c<mditionally,  of  seizing  naval  stores  in  American  ships,  and 
condemning  them  as  contraband.    It  makes  also  a  conces- 
sion to  England  to  seisce  provisions  and  other  articles  in 
American  ships.     Other  articleSy  are  all  other  articles;  and 
none  but  an  ignoramus,  or  something  worse,  would  have 
put  such  a  phrase  into  a  treaty.    The  condition  annexed 
to  this  case  is,  that  the  provisions  and  other  articles  so 
seized,  are  to  be  paid  for  at  a  price  to  be  agreed  upon.    Mr. 
Washington,  as  president,  ratified  this  treaty  after  he  knew 
the  British  Government  had  recommeneed  an  indiscrimi* 
nate  seizure   of  provisions,   and  of   all  other  articles  in 
American  ships :  and  it  is  now  known  that  those  seizures 
were  made  to  fit  out  the  expedition  going  to  Quiberon 
Bay,  and   it  was   known  beforehand  that  they  would  be 
made     The  evidence  goes  also  a  good  way  to  prove  that 
Jay  and  Grenville  understood  each  other  upon  that  sub* 
ject    Mr.  Pinkney,  when  be  passed  through   France  in 
his  way  to  Spain,  spoke  of  the  recommencement  of  the 
seizures  as  a  thing  that  would  take  place.    The  French 
Government  had  by  some  means  received  information  from 
London  to  the  same  purpose,  with  the  addition,  that  the 
recommencement  of  the  seizures  would  cause  no  misunder- 
standing between  the  British  and  American  Governments. 
Grenville,  in  defending  himself  against  the  Opposition  in 
Parliament,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  com,  said  (see 
his  speech  at  the  opening  of   the  parliament  that   met 
October  29, 1795)  that  the  supplies  fat  the  Quiberon  expe- 
dUion  were  furnished  out  of  the  American  ships,  and  all 
the  accountis  received  at  that  time  from  England  stated  that 
those  seizures  were  made  under  the  treaty.    After  the  sup- 
plies for  the  Quiberon  expedition  had  been  procured,  and 
the  expected  success  had  failed^  the  seizures  were  counter* 
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tnftjkd^d  ;  ft'nd  had  the  French  seized  provision  vessels  going 
to  England,  it  is  probable  that  the  Quiberon  expedition 
could  not  have  been  attempted. 

In  one  point  of  view,  the  treaty  with  England  operates  as 
a  loan  to  the  English  Government.  It  gives  permission  to 
that  Government  to  take  American  property  at  sea,  to  any 
amount  and  pay  for  it  when  it  suits  her ;  and,  besides  thi^, 
fhe  treaty  is  in  every  point  of  view  a  surrender  of  the  rights 
of  American  commerce  and  navigation,  and  a  refusal  to 
France  of  the  rights  of  neutrality.  The  American  flag  is 
not  now  a  neutral  flag  to  France;  Jay's  treaty  of  surrender 
gives  a  monopoly  of  it  to  England. 

On  the  contrary,  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  A  merica 
and  France  was  formed  on  the  most  liberal  principles,  and 
calcalated  to  give  the  greatest  encouragement  to  the  infant 
commerce  of  America.  France  was  neither  a  carrier  nor 
an  exporter  of  naval  stores,  or  of  provisions ;  those  articles 
belonged  wholly  to  America  ;  and  they  had  all  the  protec- 
tion in  that  treaty  which  a  treaty  can  give.  But  so  much 
has  that  treaty  been  perverted,  that  the  liberality  of  it  on 
the  part  of  France  has  served  to  encourage  Jay  to  form  a 
counter-treaty  with  England ;  for  he  must  have  supposed 
the  hands  of  France  tied  up  by  her  treaty  with  America, 
when  he  was  making  such  large  concessions  in  fiivour  of 
England.  The  injurv  which  Mr.  Washington's  adminis- 
tration has  done  to  the  character,  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
merce of  America,  is  too  great  to  be  repaired  by  him. 
Foreign  Nations  will  be  shy  of  making  treaties  with  a  Go* 
vemment  that  has  given  the  faithless  example  of  perverting 
the  liberality  of  a  former  treaty  to  the  injury  of  the  party 
With  whom  it  was  made. 

In  what  a  fraudulent  light  must  Mr.  Washington's  cha- 
racter' appear  in  the  world,  when  his  declarations  and  his 
conduct  are  compared  together !  Here  follows  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  whilst  Jay  was 
degociating  in  profound  secrecy  this  treacherous  treaty : 

^<  George  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States 
"  of  America,  to  the  representatives  of  the  French 
^^  People,  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
**  Safety  of  the  French  republic^  the  great  and  good 
^  friend  and  ally  of  the  United  States. 

^  On  the  intimation  of  the  wish  of  the  French  republic 
*^  fliat  a  new  Minister  should  be  sent  from  the  United  MateB, 
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**  I  reMired  to  manifest  my  aeoBe  of  the  raadiieMr  wilk 
*^  which  my  request  was  fulfilled  (thai  of  recalling  Qenet^) 
^*  by  immediately  fulfilling  the  request  of  your  Governmeiit 
^  (that  of  recalling  Morris.) 

**  It  was  some  time  before  a  character  could  be  obtained 
''  worthy  of  the  high  office  of  expressing  the  attadimeBt 
**  of  the  United  States  to  the  happiness  of  our  allies,  amb 
^  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  our  friendship.  I  have  now 
^*  made  choice  of  James  Monroe,  one  of  our  distinguished 
*'  citizens,  to  reside  near  the  French  republic,  in  quality  of 
'*  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America* 
*'  He  is  instructed  to  bear  to  you  our  sincere  solicitude  for 
your  welfare^  and  to  cultivate  with  teal  the  cordiality  so 
happily  subsisting  between  us.  From  a  knowledge  of 
**  his  fidelity,  probity,  and  good  conduct,  I  have  entire  eon- 
^  fidenoe  that  he  will  render  himself  acceptable  to  yon,  andl 
"  give  effect  to  your  desire  of  preserving  and  advancing 
'*  on  all  occasions  the  interest  and  co$mection  of  the  two 
**  nations.  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  to  give  fall  credence 
**  to  whatever  he  shall  say  to  you  on  the  part  of  the  United 
**  States,  and  most  of  all,  when  he  shall  assare  yon  that  your 
**  prosperity  is  an  object  of  our  affection.  And  I  pray  God 
^  to  have  the  French  republic  in  his  holy  keeping. 

**  G.  WASHINGTON." 

Was  it  by  entering  into  a  treaty  with  England  to  surren- 
der French  property  on  board  American  ships  to  be  seiied 
by  the  English,  whilst  English  property  onboard  American 
ships  was  declared  by  the  French  treaty  not  to  be  seiaable, 
that  the  bonds  if  friendship  between  America  and  France 
were  to  be  drawn  closer  7  Was  it  by  declaring  naval  stores 
contraband  when  coming  to'  France,  whilst  by  the  French 
treaty  they  were  not  contraband  when  going  to  England, 
that  the  connection  between  France  and  America  was  to  be 
mdvaneedf  Was  it  by  opening  die  American  ports  to  the 
Britirii  navy  in  the  present  war,  from  which  ports  diat  same 
navy  had  beai  expelled  by  the  aid  solicited  firom  France  in 
the  Ajnerican  war  (and  that  aid  gratautously  given)  that  Uie 
gfatitade  of  America  was  to  be  shewn,  and  the  solidtudltf 
spoken  of  in  the  letter  demonstrated  ? 

As  the  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Committee  of  PnbliO 
Safety,  Mr.  Washington  did  not  expect  it  would  get  abroad 
bk  the  world,  or  be  seen  by  any  other  eye  than  that  of  Robe»« 
pinre,  or  be  beard  by  any  other  ear  than  that  of  tte 
Committee;   that  it  would  pass  as  a  whisper  across  the 
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Atlantic  from  one  dark  chamber  to  the  other,  and  there 
terminate.  It  was  calculated  to  remove  from  the  mind  of 
the  Committee  ail  suspicion  upon  Jay's  mission  to  England, 
and  in  this  point  of  view  it  was  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  moment  then  passing ;  but  as  the  event  of  that  mis- 
sion has  proved  the  letter  to  be  hypocritical,  it  serves  no 
other  purpose  of  the  present  moment  than  to  shew  that  the 
writer  is  not  to  be  credited.  Two  circumstances  served  to 
make  the  reading  of  the  letter  necessary  in  the  Conven- 
tion :  the  one  was,  that  they  who  succeeded  on  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  found  it  most  proper  to  act  with  publicity  ; 
the  other,  to  extinguish  the  suspicions  which  the  strange 
conduct  of  Morris  had  occasioned  in  France. 

When  the  British  treaty  and  the  ratification  of  it  by  Mr. 
Washington  were  known  in  France,  all  further  declarations 
from  him  of  his  good  disposition,  as  an  ally  and  a  friend, 
passed  for  so  many  cyphers ;  but  still  it  appeared  necessary 
to  him  to  keep  up  the  farce  of  declarations.  It  is  stipulated 
in  the  British  treaty,  that  commissioners  are  to  report,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  on  the  case  of  ncutriU  ships  making 
neutrdl  property.  In  the  mean  time,  neutral  ships  do  not 
make  neutral  property  according  to  the  British  treaty,  and 
they  do  according  to  the  French  treaty.  The  preservation, 
therefore,  of  the  French  treaty  became  of  great  importance 
to  England,  as  by  that  means  she  can  employ  American 
ships  as  carriers,  whilst  the  same  advantage  is  denied  to 
France.  Whether  the  French  treaty  could  exist  as  a  matter 
of  right  after  this  clandestine  perversion  of  it,  could  not  but 
give  some  apprehensions  to  the  partisans  of  the  British 
treatv,  and  it  became  necessary  to  them  to  make  up  by  fine 
words  what  was  wanting  in  good  actions. 

An  opportunity  offered  to  that  purpose.  The  Convoa* 
tion,  on  the  public  reception  of  Mr.  Monroe,  ordered  the 
American  flag  and  the  French  flag  to  be  displayed  unitedly 
in  the  hall  of  the  Convention.  Mr.  Monroe  made  a  present 
of  an  American  flag  for  the  purpose.  The  Convention  re- 
turned this  compliment,  by  sending  a  French  flag  to 
America,  to  be  presented  by  their  Minister,  Mr.  Adet,  to 
the  American  Government.  This  resolution  passed  long 
before  Jay's  treaty  was  known  or  suspected :  it  passed  in 
the  days  of  confidence ; — but  the  flag  was  not  presented  by- 
Mr.  Adet  till  several  months  after  the  treaty  had  been  rati- 
fied.  Mr.  Washington  made  this  the  occasion  of  saying 
some  fine  things  to  the  French  Minister ;  and  the  better  to 


^et  fiiW^flP  hito  tdn^  fi)^  6W  iti'iti,  he  be^an  by  spying  the 
floest  (Ain^  of  M^ielf. 

'*  !r6ni,  Sir;"  saitf  he;  **  in  a  land  of  liberty ;  ha^Oift^ 
**  IdaVh^  fl8  vatte ;  kavirig  engaged  in  a  j!)erilous  conflict 
'•  io  defend  it;  havings  in  a  word,  devoted  the  best  years  df 
**  my  life  tb  A^coVe  its  perriianent  establishtaent  in  my  own 
"  (ioniitry;  fHi^  anxibus  recoiiectioiis,  my  sympathetic  feel- 
"  iugS,  anU^  m*;/ best  wishes,  are  irresistibly  excited,  ^hen- 
^*  ever,  in  atiy  country,  I  see  an  oppressed  pteople  unfurl  the 
"  banner  of  freedom." — Mr.  Washington,  having  expended 
so'  many  An^  phrases  upon  himself,  Was  obliged  to  .inveht 
a  new  one  for  thfe  Fi'ebcb,  and  he  calls  them  "  WonderfiiT 
"  people!'*— ^The  cdalt»sc'ed'i!)DWers  acknowledge  as  mncb*: 

It  is  laughable  to  h^t\  Jitvi  Washington  talk  of  his  sy^n- 
puthetic  JeeltngSj  who'  has  always  be^ii  I'emark^d,  ^en 
among  his'  friends,  for  not  having  any.  He  ha^,  hoWeverj 
given  no  pi'bofs'of  any  to  me.  as  to  the  pompous  ehc6- 
nliunls  b^  so  liberally  pays  to  himself  on  the  score  of  the 
American  fevoliition,  the  propriety  of  them  may  be  ques- 
tion)^; atiVl  sinc^  he  has  forci^d  them  so  hiiich  into  notice, 
it  is  ikiif  t^'exaniine  hi^  pri^tensious. 

A  stradgeir  might  be  led  to  sup{io^6,  froili  the  egbtishi  Witii 
#liicb  Slit,  Washi'ngtdh  speaks;  that  himseiif,  aUd  himself 
only,  b^d' generated,  dohd  acted,  completi^d',  established,  the 
r^VoIutibn:     fn  fine,  that  it  was  all  his  oWil  doin^. 

Ifi'tW^rst  place,  a^  to  the  political  p^rtl  he  had  no  share 
in' if;  dnd'th^rcffofe  tiie  ^h6\e  of  that  ib  out  of^th^  qiiestfioh 
WifAt^^t'a^  him.  I  hefe  remWns,  tli^,  only  the'  militat/ 
part;  and  it  would  have  beetf  prudkril'  iii'  MV!  Wa§hingt6n 
nbt'  tS  h&Ve  aWakeded'  idquiry  upoh'  that  slibject.  Fake 
^^^etttciWf;  li^'enj6y«a  it  dieably;  abd  nobody  was 
d^^6^fi>  tkk^'  dWay  tW  Ikdit'eik  thalt,  WHether  tli^v' \l'*ere 
-^-•^rVriif  of'iibt;  had'befen  pvfen. 

y.  vTajahlri^nV  rfi'^^Ht  consisted^  in  c6ti6tattcy;  BW 
ebiftUhteV  yk^m  CdAVftbn  virtue  df  tKe'r^ohiUon.  Who 
Wlrirflh^^  llitttVks'ilibbTisahtf?  i  tho^  btif  6t  dhe  militdlV 
dfeRbtlon,  ttial^  6f  AVnoW;  dWd  I  kriow^'bf  nb'  pohtical'defei- 
ii'oA\  ahidii^  tii^db'^llo^diHdb'tU^iiisMV^'eitih^  tUb' 

i^Vdlttfdfl  ^Atf fobbed' bt.tHe'tifedaTfttidii  df  Kdb^dAi'deffbe. 

But  when  we  speak  of  military  character,  something 
more  is  to  be  understood  than  constancy;  and  something 
ahml  ougkt  to  be  imd^ratdod'  thah'  the  Fabiah  itystem  of 
nothing.   The  nothing  part  can  be  done  by  aity  body. 
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Old  Mrs.  Thompson,  the  housekeeper  of  bead-quarters 
(who  threatened  to  make  sun  aqd  the  wind  shine  through 
Rivington  of  New  York)  could  have  done  it  as  well  as 
Mr.  Washington.  Deborah  would  have  been  as  good  as 
Barak. 

Mr.  Washington  had  the  nominal  rank  of  commander  ia 
chief,  but  he  was  not  so  in  fact.  He  had,  in  reality,  only  a 
separate  command.  He  had  no  controul  over,  or  directioa 
of  the  army  to  the  northward  under  Gates,  that  captured 
Burgoyne;  or  of  that  to  the  south  under  Greene,  that 
recovered  the  southern  states.* — I  he  nominal  rank,  how- 
ever, (5f  commander  in  chief,  served  to  throw  upon  him  the 
lustre  of  those  actions,  and  to  make  him  appear  as  the  soul 
and  centre  of  ail  military  operations  in  America. 

He  commenced  his  command  June  1775,  during  the  time 
the  Massachuset  army  lay  before  Boston,  and  after  the  affair 
of  Bunker's  Hill.  The  commencement  of  his  command 
was  the  commencement  of  inactivity.  Nothing  was  after- 
wards done,  or  attempted  to  be  done,  during  the  nine 
montlis  he  remained  before  Boston.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  resistance  made  at  Concord,  and  afterwards  at  Bunker^s 
Hill,  there  was  a  spirit  of  enterprise  at  that  time,  which  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Washington  chilled  into  cold  defence.  By 
the  advantage  of  a  good  exterior  he  attracts  respect,  which 
his  habitual  silence  tends  to  preserve;  but  he  has  not 
the  talent  of  inspiring  ardour  in  an  army.  The  enemy 
removed  from  Boston  to  Halifax,  in  March,  1776,  to  wait 
for  reinforcements  from  Europe,  and  to  take  a  more-advan- 
tageous position  at  New  York. 

The  inactivity  of  the  campaign  of  1775,  on  the  part  ot 
General  Washington,  when  the  enemy  had  a  less  force  than 
in  any  other  future  period  of  the  war,  and  the  injudicious 
choice  of  positions  taken  by  him  in  the  campaign  of  1776, 
when  the  enemy  had  its  greatest  force,  necessarily  produced 
the  losses  and  misfortunes  that  marked  that  gloomy  cam- 
paign. The  positions  taken  were  either  islands,  or  necks 
of  land.  In  the  former,  the  enemy,  by  the  aid  of  their 
ships,  could  bring  their  whole  force  against  a  part  of  General 
Washington's,  as  in  the  Affair  of  Long  Island ;  and  in  the 
latter,  he  might  be  shut  up  as  in  the  bottom  of  a  bag.  This 
had  nearly  been  the  case  at  New  York,  and  it  was  so  in 


*  See  Mr.  Winterbotham's  valuable  History  of  Americai  lately 
published. 
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pari:  it  was  actually  the  case  at  Fort  Washington;  and  it 
woaid  have  been  the  case  at  Fort  Lee,  if  General  Greene 
bad  not  moved  precipitately  off,  leaving  every  thing  behind, 
and,  by  gaining  Hackinsuch-bridge,  got  out  of  the  bag  of 
Bergin-neck. —  How  far  Mr  VVashington,  as  General,  is 
biameable  for  these  matters,  I  am  not  undertaking  to  deter- 
mine; but  they  are  evidently  defects  in  military  geography. 
The  successful  skirmishes  at  the  close  of  that  campaign 
(matters  that  would  scarcely  be  noticed  in  a  better  state  of 
things)  make  the  brilliant  exploits  of  General  Washington's 
seven  campaign*?. — No  wonder  we  see  so  much  pusillani- 
mity in  the  President^  when  we  see  so  little  enterprise  in  the 
Gejieral/ 

The  campaign  of  1777  became  famous,  not  by  any  thing 
on  the  part  of  General  Washington,  but  by  the  capture  of 
General  Burgoyne  and  the  army  under  his  command,  by  the 
northern  army  at  Saratoga,  under  General  Gates.  So  totally 
distinct  and  unconnected  were  the  two  armies  of  Washing- 
ton and  Gates,  and  so  independent  was  the  latter  of  the 
authority  of  the  nominal  commander  in  chief,  that  the  two 
generals  did  not  so  much  as  correspond,  and  it  was  only  by 
a  letter  of  General  (since  Governor)  Clinton,  that  General 
Washington  was  informed  of  that  event.  The  British  took 
possession  of  Philadelphia  this  year,  which  they  evacuated 
the  next,  just  time  enough  to  save  their  heavy  baggage  and 
fleet  of  transports  from  capture  by  the  French  Admiral 
D'Estaign,  who  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware 
soon  after. 

Th«  capture  of  Burgoyne  gave  an  eclat  in  Europe  to  the 
American  arms,  and  facilitated  the  alliance  with  France. 
The  eclat,  however,  was  not  kept  up  by  any  thing  on  the 
part  of  General  Washington.  The  same  unfortunate  lan- 
guor that  marked  his  entrance  into  the  field,  continued 
always.  Discontent  began  to  prevail  strongly  against  him, 
and  a  party  was  formed  in  Congress,  whilst  sitting  at  York 
Town,  in  Pennsylvania,  for  removing  him  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.  The  hope,  however,  of  better  times,  the 
news  of  the  alliance  with  France,  and  the  unwillingness  of 
shewing  discontent,  dissipated  the  matter. 

Nothing  was  done  in  the  campaign  of  1778,  1779,  1780, 
in  the  part  where  General  Washington  commanded,  except 
the  taking  Stony-Point  by  General  Wayne.  The  southern 
States  in  the  meantime  were  overrun  by  the  enemy.  They 
were  afterwards  recovered  by  General  Greene,  who  had  in  a 
very  great  measure  created  the  army  that  accomplished  that 
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recoTery.  In  all  this  General  Washington  had  no  sbftrr. 
The  Fabian  system  of  war,  followed  by  him,  began  now  to 
unfold  itself  with  all  its  evils  ;  for  what  is  Fabiaaa  war  witb-* 
out  Fabian  means  to  support  it?  The  finances  of  Congress 
depending  wholly  on  emissions  of  paper-money,  were  ex- 
hausted. Its  credit  was  gone.  The  continental  tceasury 
was  not  able  to  pay  the  expence  of  a  brigade  id  waggons  ^ 
transport  the  necessary  stores  to  the  army,  and  yet  the  sole 
object,  the  establishment  of  the  revolution,  was  a  thing  of 
remote  distance.  The  time  I  am  now  speaking  of  is  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1780. 

In  this  situation  of  thiugi^  it  was  found  not  only  expedient, 
but  absolutely  necessary,  for  Congress  to  state  the  whole 
case  to  its  ally.  I  know^  more  of  this  matter  (before  i^came 
into  Congress,  or  was  known  to  General  Washington^,  of 
its  progress,  and  its  issue,  than  I  choose  to  state  iii  this 
letter.  Colonel  John>  Laurens  was  sent  to  France^  asan*  en* 
voy  extraordmary  on  thds'occasion,  and  by  a.  privuUe  agree- 
ment between  bin^and  me,  I  accompanied  him«  We  sailed 
from  Boston  in  the  Alliance  frigate,  Februarys  elev^nlb^  178  K 
France  bad  already  done  much  in  accepting  and  paying 
bills'  drawn  by  Congress;  she  was  now  called-  upon  to  do 
more,  "^rhe  event  of  Colonel  Laur^is's  miesion,  with  the  aid 
of  the  venerable  minister,  Franklin,  was,  that  France  ga^iw 
in  money,  as  a;  pvesent,  six  millions  of  lwre8,>  and  ten  mil" 
liona  more  as^  a  loan,  and  agreed  to  send  m  fleet  of  not  less 
than/ tllirty  sail  of  the  line,  at  her  own.  expence,  as  an  aid'  to 
America.  Colonel  Laurens  and  myself  returned  from  Brest 
the  first  of  June  followingv  taking  with  us  two  millions  and 
a  half  of  livres  (upwards  of  one  hundred  thousandr  pounds 
sterling)  ol  the  money  given^  and  eonvojriag'  two  shtp9  witfa 
stoffesi 

We  arrived  at  Boston  the  twenty^-fiftb  of  A^igusr  fob- 
lowing.  De  Grasae  arrived  w  ith  the  Frenofa  fleet  in  tlie 
Chesapeak  at  the  sB«ne  time,,  and  was  aAenwnrdft Joined  by 
that  o€  Bftvrfts,,  ninking  thirty-one  sail'  ofi  tbe  line.  Tbe 
money  was.  tninsportedi  iw  waggonsi  front  B(Miton<  tl»i  tile 
bank  of  PhiladelpUa,  of  whdeh  Mr;  Thomaa  WiiMng,  wte 
has  since  put  himselli  a*  the  itBwi  of  tbei  hob  o£  petitiowsM 
nt  favour  of.  the  BMish  trea^  was  theoi  presidenif.  And  it 
was  by  the  aid  of  tiiia  wwoseyy  aodf  this  fl^et}  and  otf^Rovteia^ 
beau's  avmy,  that  CornflfmUis  was  taken;  tfe  latNprist<rf 
wUeh  baiw  beea  uxgustly  grven-.tor  M«*  Waahnigton;  Hfti 
merit,  ibr  that  affiuF  wia»  no  move  thut  Hmt^Pmfy  ottMr 
American  offioer* 
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I  4aE«reliad»aBd  stilt  Iwre,  as  muofa  pride  in  the  American 
m¥olatiDn  m  nuj  man,  or  as  Mr.  Washington  has  a  right 
to  have ;  Imt  that  pride  has  never  made  me  forgetful  wfaeoce 
the  great  aid  came  that  completed  the  bosiAess.  Foreign 
aid  (that  of  Fraaoe)  was  calcalated  npon  at  the  commence* 
meat  of  the  eerolution.  It  is  one  of  the  sai^jects  treated  of  in 
the  pamphlet  Common  Seme^  but  as  a  matter  that  could  not 
be  boped  for,  unless  iudepeudence  was  declared.  The  aid, 
however,  was  greater  than  could  have  been  expected. 

It  18  as  well  the  ingratitude  as  the  punUanimity  of  Mr. 
Washington,  and  the  Washington  &ctiou,  that  has  brought 
npoQ  .^BKrica  ibe  loss  of  character  she  now  auffers  in  the 
worid,  and  the  numerous  evils  hercoauaeroe  kas  undergone, 
and  to  wbieh  it  is  still  exposed.  The  British  Ministry  soon 
ivmnd  out  what  sort  of  men  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  they 
deait  with  them  accordingly  ;  and  if  further  explanation  was 
wairting,  it  has  been  fully  given  since,  in  the  snivelling  ad* 
dress  of  the  New  York  chamber  of  commerce  to  the  Presi* 
dent,  and  in  that  of  sundry  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  which 
was  not  much  better. 

When  the  revolution  of  America  was  finally  established 
by  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  world  gave  her  credit  for 
great  character;  aud  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  stand 
firm  apon  that  ground.  The  British  Ministry  had  their 
bands  too  full  of  trouble  to  have  provoked  a  rupture  with 
her,  had  she  shewn  a  proper  resolution  to  defend  her  rights: 
but  encouraged  as  tbey  were,  by  the  submissive  character 
of  the  American  administration,  they  proceeded  from  insult 
to  insult,  till  none  more  were  left  to  be  offered.  The  prc^o- 
sals  made  by  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the  American  Go* 
vernment  were  disregarded  .  1  know  not  if  so  much  as  an 
answer  has  been  returned  to  them.  The  Minister  pe»f/en« 
^^n^i  (<^  some  of  the  british  prints  «aUed  him)  Mr.  Jay, 
was  sent  on  a  pilgrimage  to  London,  to  make  ail  up  by  pe« 
nance  and  petition.  In  the  mean  time,  the  lengthy  and 
drowsy  writer  of  the  pieces  signed  CamiUus  held  himself  in 
reserve  to  vindicate  every  thing ;  and  to  sound  in  America 
the  tocsin  of  terror  upon  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 
England.  Her  resources,  says  he,  are  greater  than  those  of 
all  the  other  powers.  This  man  is  so  intoxicated  with  fear 
and  finance,  that  he  knows  not  the  difference  between  plus 
snd  minus — betvveeo  a  hundred  pounds  in  hand,  and  a  bun* 
dred  pounds  worse  than  nothing. 

The  commerce  of  America,  so  far  as  it  had  been  estab- 
lished, by  all  the  treaties  that  had  been  formed  prior  to  that 
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by  J  a}',  was  free,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  es- 
tablished were  good.  That  ground  ought  never  to  have 
been  departed  from.  It  was  the  justifiable  ground  of  right ; 
and  no  temporary  difficulties  ought  to  have  induced  an  aban- 
donment of  it.  'I'he  case  is  now  otherwise.  The  ground, 
the  scene,  the  pretensions,  the  every  thing  is  changed.  The 
commerce  of  America  is  by  Jay's  treaty  put  ilnder  foreign 
dominion.  The  sea  is  not  free  for  her.  Her  right  to  navi* 
gate  it  is  reduced  to  the  right  of  escaping ;  that  is,  until 
some  ship  of  England  or  France  stops  her  vessels,  and  car- 
ries them  into  port.  Every  article  of  American  produce, 
whether  from  the  sea  or  the  sand,  fish,  flesh,  vegetable,  or 
manufacture,  is  by  Jay's  treaty  made  either  contraband,  or 
seizeable.  Nothing  is  exempt.  In  all  other  treaties  of  com- 
merce, the  article  which  enumerates  the  contraband  articles, 
such  as  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  <&c.  is  followed  by  another 
which  enumerates  the  articles  not  contraband  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  in  Jay's  treaty.  There  is  no  exempting  article.  Its 
place  is  supplied  by  the  article  for  seizing  and  carryin^^ 
into  port :  and  the  sweeping  phrase  of  provisions  and  other 
ariiclea  includes  every  thing.  There  never  was  snchr  a 
base  and  servile  treaty  of  surrender,  since  treaties  began  to 
exist. 

This  is  the  ground  upon  which  America  now  stands.  All 
her  rights  of  commerce  and  navigation  are  to  b^in  anew, 
and  that  with  loss  of  character  to  begin  with.  If  there  is 
sense  enough  left  in  the  heart,  to  call  a  blush  into  the  cheek, 
the  Washington  administration  must  be  ashamed  to  appear. 
And  as  to  you.  Sir,  treacherous  in  private  friendship  (for  so 
you  have  been  to  me,  and  that  in  the  day  of  danger)  and  a 
hypocrite  in  public  life,  the  world  will  be  puzzled  to  decide, 
whether  you  are  an  APOSTATE,  or  an  IMPOSTOR?— 
Whether  you  have  abandoned  good  principles,  or  whether 
you  ever  bad  any  ? 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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MEMORIAL 

OF 

Wboma»  ^aine  to  Mt^  Utonro^^ 

ALLUDED  TO  IN  THE  FOREGOING  LETTER. 


Luxemhourg^  September  10,  1794. 

I  ADDRESS  tbis  memorial  to  you,  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
1  received  from  a  friend  iSth  Fructidor,  (Sept.  14th)  in 
wbich  he  says, — "  Mr.  Monroe  has  told  me,  that  he  has  no 
**  orders  (meaning  from  the  Congress)  respecting  you  ;  but 
"  1  am  sure  he  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  liberate  you. 
"  But,  from  what  I  learn  from  all  the  late  Americans,  you 
"  are  not  considered  either  by  the  Government,  or  by  the 
**  individuals,  as  an  American  citizen.  Yoa  have  been 
"  made  a  French  citizen,  which  you  have  accepted,  and 
"  you  have  further  made  yourself  a  servant  of  the  French 
"  republic ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  out  of  character  for 
"  an  American  Minister  to  interfere  in  their  internal  con- 
"  cems. — You  must  therefore  either  be  liberated  out  of  com- 
"  pliance  to  America,  or  stand  your  trial,  which  you  have  a 
'*  right  to  demand." 

This  information  was  so  unexpected  by  me,  that  I  am  at 
a  loss  how  to  answer  it.  I  know  not  on  what  principle  it 
originates ;  whether  from  an  idea,  that  I  had  voluntarily 
abandoned  my  citizenship  of  America  for  that  of  France,  or 
from  any  article  of  the  American  Constitution  applied  to 
me. — The  first  is  untrue  with  respect  to  any  intention  on  ray 
part;  and  the  second  is  without  foundation,  as  I  shall  shew 
in  the  course  of  this  memorial. 
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The  idea  of  conferriug  honour  of  citizenship  upon  foreign- 
ers,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  propagating  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  humanity,  in  opposition  to  despo- 
tism, war,  and  bloodshed,  was  first  proposed  by  me  to  La 
Fayette,  at  the  coma^encj^u^fi^  ^f  ^e  ^'rencb  revolution, 
when  bis  heart  appjear#d  to  be  jorarmed  with  those  principles. 
My  motive  in  making  this  proposal  was  to  render  the  people 
of  different  Nations  more  fr^tj^mal  than  they  had  been,  or 
then  were.     1  observed  that  almost  every  branch  of  science 
had  possessed  itself  of  the  exercise  of  this  right,  so  far  as  it 
regarded  its  institution.     Most  of  the  academies  and  societies 
in  Europe,  and  also  thosie  of  America,  conferred  the  rank 
of  honorary  member,  upon  foreigners  eminent  in  knowledge, 
and  made  thein,  in  fact,  citizens  of  their  literary  or  scientific 
repubUc ;   vvit^ojat  affecting  or  ^i^ywise  diipiAiriying,  their 
rights  of  citizenship  in  their  own  country,  or  in  other  socie- 
ties :   and  why  the  science  of  GovefniQjefU  siwmld  not  have 
the  same  advantage,  or  why  the  people  in  one  Nation  should 
not,  hj  tbeir  representatives^  exercise  the  right  of  conferring 
the  honour  of  citizenship  upon  individuals  eminent  in  ano- 
ther Natipu;  without  affecting  iheir  rights  of  citiieiiship,  is  a 
problem  yet  to  be  solved. 

I  now  prpcj^ed  to  remar^  on  that  part  of  the  letter,  ia 
which  the  writer  says — that,  ^^from  all  he  can  learn  from 
"  the  late  Americans^  I  am  not  corutidered  in  America^  ei- 
''  ther  by  the  goveminent  or  by  the  mdividualSy  as  an  Ame^ 
"  rican  citizen.''^ 

In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  ask,  what  is  here  meant  by 
the  Government  of  America  ?  The  members  who  compose 
.the  Government,  are  only  individuals  when  in  conversation, 
and  who,  fQost  probably,  hold  very  different  opinions  upon 
the  subject.—*  Have  Congress  as  a  body  made  any  declara- 
tion respecting  me,  that  they  now  no  longer  consider  me 
as  a  cftizen?  If  they  have  not,  any  thing  they  otherwise 
^ay,  is  no  rpqre  than  the  opinion  of  individuals,  and  conse- 
quently is  not  legal  authority,  or  anywise  sufiioieut  autho- 
rity to  deprive  any  man  of  his  citizenship.  Besides,  whether 
a  man  ha«  forfeited  ^is  rights  of  citizenship,  is  a  question 
not  determinable  by  Congress^  but  by  fi  court  of  judicature, 
and  a  jury ;  and  must  df^pfspid  upon  evidenojB,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  spme  law  or  arfiple  of  the  Constitution  to  the  case* 
No  such  proceeding  hai;  yet  been  had,  and  coiiseqaenUy  I 
remain  a  citizen  until  it  be  had,  be  that  decision  what  it 
may  ;  for  there  c^n  b^  no  such  thing  as  a  suspension  of  rights 
in  the  interim. 


A  »fc«^  —  m»»v»^^  tig 

words,  that  ^*  any  citizeu  of  the  Uaite4  ^M^>  H^^  ^^ 
.**  accept  Mf  t^tWj  pW^e,  p^  ^Qe^  fr^ofp  mf  f^H^fiiv^  ^i^S^ 
"  Prioc^,  or  $^i«,  ^flHtU  fof^Md  J^  Ml  HS^t  <tf  ^»4imP- 

Had  tbe#rtM^^9ai49  Npit  OW  P*»^»»  Q^*^  i&»1^«rf  SipLt^, 
who  «M(  teifl  npw6<rr  ^\<i|iy  Mfii^  Cqn$fmtim^,  for  ike 

ifiurpf^fie  qf forming  a  Jm  ^m^iUttifim^  ^h^MMf^  ^m^km 

<*«  rigkt  ^'  dtijMjMhip  ^'  th^  Unitpd  Stoifi^  <Ae  ftrtirtt  ^M 
iieen  direo^  «4>pli€«ble  lo  v^ ;  t>ut  the  idfia^  siicb  w^rticie 
never  cy>iila  have  eniered  the  mind  ofT  >tbe  ^mericao  CW- 
veotioa,  and  the  present  article  is  altogether  foreign  to  Ibe 
4Me  mth  fespeat  to  me.  It  sappose^  a  Xjavemment  in 
active  existence,  aod  not  a  Government  dissolved ;  ao^  it 
sapposiep  a  pitiaen  of  Ameriea,  accepting  titl^  an4  offlpf^ 
Qiider  that  ^FOvemmeB^  aod  npt  a  citizen  «>f  Amerieik  whp 
fives  his  assistance  au  a  CouvenU^n  cbp^en  by  the  pei^la, 
for  ttie  purpose  of  foriniiig  a  GQVe^nment  4e  nwp^  foui»ded 
en  Ibeir  aaihority. 

The  late  Ci>ustit\itioo  and  Govefnraepi  pf  ¥fW9fi  *»9m 

dissolved  fche  IQth  of  August  179S.     The  natipn^  iogisjutive 

asseiphly  tl|^en  in  beipgi  supposed  itself  vri^hw^  s^iBpient 

autborily  tp  continue  its  sittings,  and  H  inropoped  ta  the 

departments  U>  elect,  not  another  legislative  asseipbly,  but 

a  Convention  for  the  express  purpose  q(  fQrming  a  neir 

constitution.     When  the  assembly  were  discoussing  Qfi  this 

matter,  some  of  the  members  said,  that  they  ivisbed  4o  gain 

all  the  assistance  possible  upon  the  subject  pf  fsee  constita- 

tioQs ;  and  expressed  a  wish  to  elect  and  invite  foreigners 

of  any  Nation  to  the  Convention,  vbo   b^d  distinguished 

themselves  in  defending,  explaining*  Apd  propagating,  the 

principles  of  litor^y*    it  WW  on  this  Qca%«iQn  that  my  naoie 

isas  fiau?n)ipned  ip  tl^a  itssembly,    Aft?r  ^fit  ^  d^putatipn 

from  a  body  ta^  ^be  French  people,  in  pr4ef  to  sf  move  any 

oblation  thM  might  be  made  against  9f  assisting  al  the 

propoped  Coi^Yentipn,    requested  the  asseesblyt  a«  their 

lepresentHtives,  to  giye  me  the  title  of  FsfMh  Gitiaen; 

•fter  which,  I  was  elei^ted  a  nif  mber  pf  the  Freaeh  Convpn- 

ticB,  in  four  different  departments,  as  it  already  known. 

Thn  Mse  iherefore  is,  thai  1  aacepted  Aothing  from  an^ 
Kiog,  Prinoe,  m9  State  (  or  from  any  Go vernment :  for  Fsanee 
wss  withpttt  fmy  Government,  except  what  f^r^ise  fi^m  oom- 
mm  consent,  sm  the  necessity  qf  the  ease,  Neither  did 
tf  /  snUrs  viy$fi^a  ifervi^nt  ojf  iAs  Frm^  RepuUk^^'  as  the 
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letter  aUuded  to  ezpresees ;  for  at  (bat  time  France  was  no 
republic  not  even  i&  name.  Sbe  was  altogether  a  people  in 
a  state  of  revolution. 

It  was  not  until  the  Convention  met  that  France  was  de- 
clared* a  repnbliCy  and  monarchy  abolished;  soon  after 
which  a  committee  was  elected,  or  which  I  was  a  member, 
to  form  a  constitution,  which  was  presented  to  the  Con- 
vention, the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  of  February  following, 
but  was  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  till  after  the  ex- 
piration, of  two  months,  and  if  approved  of  by  the  Con- 
vention, was  then  to  be  referred  to  the  people  for  their 
acceptance,  with  such  additions  or  amendments  as  the  Con* 
vention  should  make. 

In  thus  employing  myself  upon  the  formation  of  a  con- 
stitution, I  certainly  did  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
American  constitution.  1  took*  no  oath  of  allegiance  to 
France,  or  any  ether  oath  whatever.  I  considered  the 
citizenship  they  had  presented  me,  as  an  honorary  mark  of 
respect  paid  to  me  not  only  as  a  friend  to  liberty,  but  as  an 
American  citizen.  My  acceptance  of  that,  or  the  deputy- 
ship,  not  conferred  on  me  bv  any  King,  Prince,  or  State,  but 
by  a  people  in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  contending  for 
liberty,  required  no  transfer  of  my  allegiance,  or  of  my 
citizenship  from  America  to  France.  There  I  was  a  real 
citizen,  paying  taxes ;  here  I  was  a  voluntary  friend,  em- 
ploying myself  on  a  temporary  service.  Every  Americaa 
in  Paris  knew,  that  it  was  my  constant  int^tion  to  return  to 
America,  as  soon  as  a  constitution  should  be  established, 
aod  that  I  anxiously  waited  for  that  event. 

I  ever  must  deny,  that  the  article  of  the  American  con- 
stitution already  mentioned,  can  be  applied  either  verbally, 
int^tionally,  or  constructively,  to  me.  It  undoubtedly  was 
the  intention  of  the  Convention  that  framed  it,  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  American  republic,  from  being  debased 
by  foreign  and  foppish  customs ;  but  it  never  could  be  its 
intention  to  act  against  the  principles  of  liberty,  by  forbid- 
ding its  citizens  to  assist  in  promoting  those  principles  in 
foreign  countries ;  neither  could  it  be  its  intention  to  act 
against  the  principles  of  gratitude.  France  had  aided 
America  in  the  establishment  of  her  revolution,  when  in- 
vaded and  oppressed  by  England  and  her  auxiliaries. 
France  in  her  turn  was  invaded  and  oppressed  by  a  combi- 
nation of  foreign  despots.  In  this  situation  I  conceived  it 
an  act  of  gratitude  in  me,  as  a  citizen  of  America,  to  render 
her  in  return  the  best  services  I  could  perform.     I  came  to 
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France  (for  I  was  in  England  when  I  receive  the  invita'* 
tioD)  not  to  eajoy  ease,  emolaments,  and  foppish  honours; 
as  the  article  supposes ;  but  to  encounter  difficulties  and  dan* 
gers  in  defence  of  liberty ;  and  I  much  question  whether 
those  who  now  maHgnanliy  seek  (for  some  I  believe  do)  to 
tarn  this  to  my  injury,  would  have  had  courage  to  haye  done 
the  same.  1  am  sure  Governor  Morris  would  not  He  told 
me  the  second  day  after  my  arrival  (in  Paris,)  that  the 
Attstrians  and  Prussians,  who  were  then  at  Verdun,  would 
be  in  Paris  in  a  fortnight.  I  have  no  idea,  said  he,  that 
seventy  thousand  disciplined  troops  can  be  stopped  in  their 
march  by  any  power  in  France. 

Besides  the  reasons  I  have  already  given  for  accepting  the 
invitation  to  the  Convention,  I  had  another  that  has  refer* 
ence  particulady  to  America,  which  I  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Piockney  the  night  before  I  left  London  to  come  to  Paris: 
*^  That  it  was  to  the  interest  of  America  that  the  system  of 
^'  Earopean  Governments  should  be  changed,  and  placed 
^'  on  the  same  principle  with  her  own.'' 

It  is  certain  that  Governments  upon  similar  systems  agree 
better  together,  than  those  that  are  founded  on  principles 
discordant  with  each  other ;  and  the  same  rule  holds  good 
with  respect  to  the  people  living  under  them.  In  the  latter 
case  they  offend  each  other  by  pity,  or  by  reproach ;  and 
the  discordancy  carries  itself  to  matters  of  commerce.  I  am 
not  an  ambitious  man,  but  perhaps  1  have  been  an  ambitions 
American.  I  have  wished  to  see  America  the  Mother 
Church  of  Government. 

1  have  now  stated  sufficient  matter,  to  shew  that  the 
article  in  question  is  not  applicable  to  me ;  and  that  any 
sach  application  to  my  injury,  as  well  in  circumstances  as 
in  rights,  is  contrary  both  to  the  letter  and  intention  of  that 
article,  and  is  illegal  and  unconstitutional.  Neither  do  I 
believe  that  any  jury  in  America,  whoi  they  are  informed 
of  the  whole  of  the  case,  would  give  a  verdict  to  deprive 
me  of  my  rights  upon  that  article.  The  citizens  of  America, 
I  believe,  are  not  very  fond  of  permitting  forced  and  indirect 
explanations  to  be  put  upon  matters  of  this  kind.  1  know 
not  what  were  the  merite  of  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
person  who  was  prosecuted  for  acting  as  prize-master  to  a 
French  privateer,  but  I  know  that  the  jury  gave  a  verdict 
against  the  prosecution.  The  rights  I  have  acquired  are 
dear  to  me.  They  have  been  acquired  by  hononrable 
means,  and  by  dangerous  service  in  the  worst  of  times,  and 
1  cannot  passively  permit  them  to  be  wrested  from  me.     I 
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ooneeive  it  mj  dvitf  to  defend  tb^mf  em  the  case  involves  t 
cons^ituMoMal  aod  pul^lic  questioD,  which  is,  how  far  the 
power  of  the  federal  Goverament  extends,  in  depriTing 
any  ^isen  of  Jbds  rights  of  citisensfaip,  or  of  suspending 
tbem. 

That  the  explaination  of  national  treaties  belongs  to  Con- 
gress, is  stri4^tly  constitutional ;  but  not  the  explanation  of 
the  constitution  itself,  any  more  than  the  explanation  of 
law  in  the  case  of  individual  citizens.  These  are  altogether 
judicial  questions.  It  is,  however,  worth  observiog,  that 
Congress,  in  explaining  the  article  of  the  treaty  with  respect 
to  French  prizes  and  French  privateers,  confined  itself 
strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  article.  Let  them  explain  the 
article  of  the  constitution  with  respect  to  me  in  the  same 
Riapner,  and  the  decision,  did  it  appertain  to  them,  could 
not  deprive  me  of  my  rights  of  citizenship,  or  suspend  them, 
for  I  have  accepted  nothing  from  any  King,  Prince,  State,  or 
GoveFnment. 

You  will  please  to  observe,  that  I  speak  as  if  the  federal 
G^veraiwent  had  made  some  declaration  upon  the  subject  of 
my  citi^nship;  whereas  the  fact  is  otherwise;  and  your 
saying  that  ypu  have  no  orders  respecting  me,  is  a  proof 
of  it.  Thf^y*  .therefore,  who  propagate  the  report  of  my 
pot  being  considered  as  a  citizen  of  i\merica  by  Govern- 
ment, do  it  to  the  prolongation  of  my  imprisonment,  and 
without  authority ;  for  Congress,  a^  a  Government^  has 
neither  decided  upon  it,  nor  yet  tnken  the  matter  into  cod* 
sideration:  and  I  request  you  to  caution  such  persons 
against  spreading  such  reports. — But  be  these  matters  as 
they  may,  I  cannot  have  a  doubt  that  yon  find  and  feel  the 
case  very  different,  since  you  have  heard  what  1  have  to  say, 
and  known  what  my  situation  is,  than  you  did  betore  your 
arrival. 

Painful  as  the  want  of  liberty  may  be,  it  is  a  consolation 
to  me  to  believe,  that  my  imprisonment  proves  to  the  world, 
that  J  bad  no  share  in  the  murderous  system  that  then 
reigned-  That  I  was  an  enemy  to  it,  both  morally  and  po- 
litioally,  is  known  to  all  who  had  any  knowledge  of  me ; 
and  eouid  I  have  written  French  as  well  as  I  can  English, 
1  would  publicly  have  exposed  its  wickedness,  and  shewn 
the  ruiQ  with  which  it  was  pregnant. — »ihey  who  have 
esteemed  me  on  former  occasions,  whether  in  America,  or  in 
£nffope,  will,  I  know,  feel  no  cause  to  abate  that  esteem, 
when  they  reflect,  that  imjniwnment  with  preeervaiion  of' 
charmcteT^  is  preferabk  to  liberty  with 
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The  letter  before  quoted  in  the  first  page  of  this  memo- 
rial, says,  **  it  would  be  out  of  character  for  an  American 
*'  Minister  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France." — 
This  goes  on  the  idea  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  France,  and  a 
member  of  the  Convention ;  which   is  not  the   fact.     The 
Convention  have  declared  me  to  be  a  foreigner ;   and  conse- 
quently the  citizenship  and  the  election  are  null  and  void. 
It  also  has  the  appearance  of  a  decision,  that  the  article  of 
the  constitution  respecting  grants  made  to  American  citizens 
by  foreign  Kings,  Princes,  or  States,  is  applicable  to  me ; 
which  is  the  very  point  in  question,  and  against  the  appli- 
cation of  which  1  contend.     I  state  evidence  to  the  Minister, 
to  shew  that  1  am  not  within  the  letter  or  meaning  of  that 
article,  that  it  cannot  operate  against  me ;  and  I  apply  to 
him  for  the  protection  that,  I  conceive,  I  have  a  right  to 
ask,  and  to  receive.     The  internal  affairs  of  France  are  out 
of  the  question  with  respect  to  my  application,  or  his  inter- 
ference.    I  ask  it  not  as  a  citizen  of  France,  for  I  am  not 
one  ;  I  ask  it  not  as  a  member  of  the  Convention,  for  1  am 
not  one;  both   these,  as  before  said,  have  been  rendered 
null  and  void  ;  I  ask  it  not  as  a  man  against  whom  there  is 
any  accusation,  for  there  is  none;  I  ask  it  not  as  an  exile 
from  America,  whose  liberties  I  have  honourably  and  gene- 
rously contributed   to  establish;   I  ask   it  as  a  citizen  of 
America,  deprived  of  his  liberty  in  France,  under  the  plea 
of  being  a  foreigner ;  and  I  ask  it  because  I  conceive  I  am 
entitled  to  it,  upon  every  principle  of  constitutional  justice 
and  national  honour. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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LETTER  I. 


After  an  absence  of  almost  fifteen  years»  I  am  again  re- 
tamed  to  the  country  in  whose  dangers  I  bore  mj  share, 
and  to  whose  greatness  I  contributed  my  part. 

When  I  sailed  for  Europe,  in  the  spring  of  1787,  it  was 
ny  intention  to  return  to  America  the  next  year,  and  enjoy 
in  retirement  the  esteem  of  my  friend  s,  and  the  repose  I  was 
entitled  to.    I  had  stood  out  the  storm  of  one  revolution, 
and  had  no  wish  to  embark  in  another.     But  other  scenes 
and  other  circumstances  than  those  of  contemplated  ease 
were  allotted  to  me.   The  French  Revolution  was  beginning 
to  germinate  when  1  arrived  in  France.   The  principles  of  it 
were  good^  they  were  copied  from  America,  and  the  men  who 
cond acted  it  were  honest.     But  the  fury  of  faction  soon  ex- 
tinguished the  one,  and  sent  the  other  to  the  scaffold.    Of 
those  who  began  that  Revolution,  I  am  almost  the  only  sur- 
vivor, and  that  through  a  thousand  dangers.     I  owe  this 
Bot  to  the  prayers  of  priests,  nor  to  the  piety  of  hypocrites, 
but  to  the  continued  protection  of  Providence. 

But  while  I  beheld  with  pleasure,  the  dawn  of  liberty 
rising  in  Europe,  I  saw,  with  regret,  the  lustre  of  it  fading 
in  America.  In  less  than  two  years  from  the  time  of  my 
departure,  some  distant  symptoms  painfully  suggested  the 
idea  that  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  were  expiring  on 
tiie  soil  t)iat  produced  them.  I  received  at  that  time  a  letter 
from  a  female  literary  correspondent,  and  in  my  answer  to 
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her,  I  expressed  my  fears  on  that  head,  in  the  following 
pensive  soliloquy. 

^*  You  touch  me  on  a  very  tender  point,  when  you  say 
that  my  friends  on  your  side  the  water,  cannot  be  reconciled 
to  the  idea  of  my  abandoning  America,  even  for  my  native 
England.  They  are  right ;  I  had  rather  see  my  horse  Button 
eating  the  grass: of  Bordentown  or  Monsania,  than  see  all 
the  pomp  and  shew  of  Europe. 

^*  A  thousand  years  hence,  for  I  must  indulge  a  few 
thoughts,  perhaps  in  less,  America  may  be  what  Europe  now 
is. — The  innocence  of  her  character  that  won  the  hearts  of 
all  nations  in  her  favour,  may  sound  like  a  romance,  and  her 
inimitable  virtue  as  if  it  had  never  been.  The  ruins  of  that 
liberty  for  which  thousands  have  bled,  may  just  furnish  ma- 
terials for  a  village  tale,  or  extort  a  sigh  from  rustic  sensi- 
bility ;  whilst  the  fashionable  of  that  day,  enveloped  in  dis* 
sipation,  shall  deride  the  principles  and  deny  the  fact. 

'<  When  we  contemplate  the  fall  of  empires,  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  we  see  but  little 
more  to  excite  our  regret,  than  the  mouldering  ruins  of 
pompous  palaces,  magnificent  monuments,  lofty  pyramids, 
and  walls  and  towers  of  the  most  costly  workmanship :  but 
when  the  empire  of  America  shall  fall,  the  subject  for  con- 
templative sorrow  will  be  infinitely  greater  than  crumbling 
brass  or  marble  can  inspire.  It  will  not  then  be  said,  here 
stood  a  temple  of  vast  antiquity,  here  rose  a  Babel  of  invisi* 
ble  height,  or  there  a  palace  of  sumptuous  extravagance ; 
but  here !  a  painful  thought !  the  noblest  work  of  human 
wisdom — the  grandest  scene  of  human  glory,  the  fair  cause 
of  freedom  rose  and  fell.  Read  this,  and  then  ask  if  I 
forget  America." 

I  now  know  from  the  information  I  obtain  upon  the  spot^ 
that  the  impressions  that  then  distressed  me,  for  I  was  proud 
of  America,  were  but  too  well  founded. — She  was  turning 
her  back  on  her  own  glory,  and  making  hasty  strides  in  the 
retrograde  path  of  oblivion.  But  a  spark  from  the  altar  of 
Sevenfy-siXj  unextinguished  and  unextinguishable  through 
that  long  night  of  error,  is  again  lighting  up  in  every  part  of 
the  union,  the  genuine  flame  of  rational  liberty. 

As  the  French  Revolution  advanced,  it  fixed  the  attention 
of  the  world,  and  drew  from  the  pensioned  pen  of  Edmund 
Burke  a  furious  attack.  This  brought  me  once  more  on  the 
public  theatre  of  politics,  and  occasioned  the  pamphlet 
Rights  of  Man,  It  had  the  greatest  run  of  any  work  ever 
published  in  the  English  language.     The  number  of  copies 
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circulated  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  besides  trans- 
lations into  foreign  languages^  was  between  four  and  five 
bandred  thousand.  The  principles  of  that  work  were  the 
same  as.  those  in  Common  Sense^  and  the  efifects  would  have 
been  the  same  in  England  as  that  had  produced  in  America, 
could  the  Vote  of  the  nation  hare  been  quietly  taken,  or  bad 
equal  opportunities  of  consulting  or  acting  existed.  The 
oni J  difference  between  the  two  works  was,  that  the  one  was 
adapted  to  the  local  circumstances  of  England,  and  the  other 
to  those  of  America.  As  to  myself,  I  acted  in  both  cases 
alike :  1  relinquished  to  the  people  of  England,  as  I  had 
done  ix>  those  of  America,  all  profits  from  the  work.  My 
reward  existed  in  the  ambition  to  do  good,  and  the  inde* 
pendent  happiness  of  my  own  mind. 

But  a  faction,  acting  in  disguise,  was  rising  in  America ; 
they  had  lost  sight  of  first  principles.  They  were  beginning 
to  contemplate  government  as  a  profitable  monopoly,  and 
the  people  as  hereditary  property.  It  is,  therefore,  no  won-* 
der  that  the  Rights  of  Man  was  attacked  by  that  faction, 
and  its  author  continually  abused.  But  let  them  go  on,  give 
them  rope  enough,  and  they  will  put  an  end  to  their  own 
iDSignificaoce.  There  is  too  much  common  sense  and  inde- 
pendence in  America  to  be  long  the  dupe  of  any  faction, 
foreign  or  domestic. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  the  freedom  we  enjoy,  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  papers  called  federal  (and  I  know  not  why  they 
are  called  so,  for  they  are  in  their  principles  anti*federal  and 
despotic,)  is  a  dishonour  to  the  character  of  the  country, 
and  an  injury  to  its  reputation  and  importance  abroad. 
They  represent  the  whole  people  of  America  as  destitute  of 
public  principle  and  private  manners.  As  to  any  injury 
they  can  do  at  home  to  those  whom  they  abuse,  or  service 
they  can  render  to  those  who  employ  them,  it  is  to  be  set 
down  to  the  account  of  noisy  nothingness.  It  is  on  them- 
selves the  disgrace  recoils,  for  the  reflection  easily  presents 
itself  to  every  thinking  mind,  that  ihoae  who  abuse  liberty 
when  they  possess  it  would  abuse  power  could  they  obtain 
it;  and  therefore,  they  may  as  well  take  as  a  general  motto, 
for  all  such  papers,  IVe  and  our  patrons  are  not  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  power. 

There  is  in  America,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  a 
laige  body  of  people  who  attend  quietly  to  their  farms,  or 
follow  their  several  occupations,  who  pay  no  regard  to 
the  clamours  of  anonymous  scribblers,  who  think  for  them- 
aelves,  and  judge  of  (government,  not  by  the  fury  of  news- 
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paper  writers,  1>ut  by  the  prudent  frugality  of  its  measures, 
and  the  encouragement  it  gives  to  the  improvement  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  who,  acting  on  their  own 
judgment,  never  come  forward  in  an  election  but  on  some 
important  occasion. 

When  this  body  moves,  all  the  little  barkings  of  scribbling 
and  witless  curs  pass  for  nothing.  To  say  to  this  indepen- 
dent description  of  men.  You  must  turn  out  such  and  such 
persons  at  the  next  election,  for  they  have  taken  off  a  great 
many  taxes,  and  lessened  the  expences  of  Government,  they 
have  dismissed  my  son,  or  my  brother,  or  myself^  from  a  lu- 
crative oiBce,  in  which  there  was  nothing  to  do — is  to  shew 
the  cloven  foot  of  faction,  and  preach  the  language  of  ill 
disguised  mortification.  In  every  part  of  the  union,  th^ 
fection  is  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  in  proportion  as  its 
fiite  approaches,  gnashes  its  teeth  and  struggles.  My  arrival 
has  struck  it,  as  with  an  hydrophobia,  it  is  like  the  sight  of 
water  to  canine  madness. 

As  this  letter  is  intended  to  announce  my  arrival  to  my 
friends,  and  to  my  enemies,  if  I  have  any,  for  I  ought  to 
have  none  in  America,  and  as  introductory  to  others  that 
will  occasionally  follow,  I  shall  close  it  by  detailing  the  line 
of  conduct  I  shall  pursue. 

I  have  no  occasion  to  ask,  and  do  not  intend  to  accept 
any  place  or  office  in  the  Government.  There  is  none  it 
could  give  me,  that  would  be  any  ways  equal  to  the  profits 
I  could  make  as  an  author,  for  1  have  an  established  fame 
in  the  literary  world,  could  I  teeoncile  it  to  my  principles 
to  make  money  by  my  politics  or  religion ;  I  must  be  in 
every  thing  what  I  have  ever  been,  a  disinterested  volunteer ; 
my  proper  sphere  of  action  is  on  the  common  floor  of  citizen- 
ship, and  to  honest  men  I  give  my  hand  and  my  heart  freely. 

I  have  some  manuscript  works  to  publish,  of  which  I 
shall  give  proper  notice,  and  some  mechanical  affairs  to 
bring  forward,  that  will  employ  all  my  leisure  time.  I  shall 
continue  these  letters  as  I  see  occasion,  and  as  to  the  low 
party  prints  that  choose  to  abuse  me,  they  are  welcome,  I 
shall  not  descend  to  answer  them.  1  have  been  too  much 
used  to  such  common  stuff  to  take  any  notice  of  it.  The 
Government  of  England  honoured  me  with  a  thousand 
martyrdoms,  by  burning  me  in  effigy  in  every  town  in  that 
country,  and  their  hirelings  in  America  may  do  the  same. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
City  of  Wathingtoti. 
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As  the  aflTairs  of  the  country  to  which  I  am  returned  are  of 
more  importance  to  the  world,  and  to  me,  than  of  that  I  have  , 
lately  left  (for  it  is  through  the  new  world  the  old  must  be 
fegeueratedy  if  regenerated  at  all)  I  shall  not  take  ixp  the 
time  of  the  reader  with  an  account  of  scenes  that  have  pass* 
(^d  in  France,  many  of  which  are  painful  to  remember  and 
horrid  to  relate,  but  come  at  once  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  I  find  America  on  my  arrival. 

Fourteen  years,  and  something  more,  have  produced  a 
change,  at  least  among  a  part  .of  the  people,  and  I  ask  my- 
self what  it  is  ?  I  meet  or  hear  of  thousands  of  my  former 
connexions  who  are  men  of  the  same  principles  and  friend- 
iffaips  as  when  I  left  them.  But  a  non-descript  race,  and  of 
equivocal  generation,  assuming  the  name  of  federaliaty  a 
name  that  describes  no  character  of  principle  good  or  bad, 
and  may  equally  be  applied  to  either,  has  since  started  up 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  mushroom,  and  like  a  mushroom  is 
withering  on  its  rootless  stalk.  Are  those  men  federcjized 
to  support  the  liberties  of  their  country  or  to  overturn  them? 
To  add  to  its  fair  fame,  or  riot  on  its  spoils  ?  The  name  con- 
tains no  defined  idea.  It  is  like  John  Adams's  definition  of 
a  republic  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Wythe  of  Virginia.  It  iSy  says 
he,  an  empire  oflawsy  and  not  of  men*  But  as  laws  may 
be  bad  as  well  as  good,  an  empire  of  laws  may  be  the  best 
of  ail  governments  or  the  worst  of  all  tyrannies.  But  John 
Adams  is  a  man  of  paradoxical  heresies,  and  consequently 
of  a  bewildered  mind.  He  wrote  a  book  entitled,  *'  A  de- 
fence  of  the  American  Constitutional^'  and  the  principles  of  it 
are  an  attack  upcm  them.  But  the  book  is  descended  to  the 
tomb  of  forgetfulness,  and  the  best  fortune  that  can  attend 
its  author  is  quietly  to  follow  its  fate.  John  was  not  born 
for  Immortality.     But  to  return  to  federalism. 

In  the  history  of  parties  and  the  names  they  assume,  it 
often  happens,  that  they  finish  by  the  direct  contrary  prin- 
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eiples  with  which  they  profess  to  begin,  and  thus  it  has  bap* 
pened  with  federalism. 

During  the  time  of  the  old  Congress,  and  prior  to  the  esta* 
biishment  of  the  federal  government,  the  continental  belt  was 
too  loosely  buckled.  The  several  states  were  united  in  name 
but  not  in  fact,  and  that  nominal  union  had  neither  centre 
nor  circle.  The  laws  of  one  state  frequently  interfered  with, 
and  sometimes  opposed,  those  of  another.  Commerce  be- 
tween state  and  state  was  without  protection,  and  confidence 
without  a  point  to  rest  on.  The  condition  the  country  was 
then  in  was  aptly  described  by  Pelatiah  Webster,  when  he 
said,  "  Thirteen  staves  and  neW  a  hoop  will  not  make  a 
barrel.^* 

If  then  by  federalist  is  to  be  understood  one  who  was  for 
cementing  the  union  by  a  general  government  operating 
equally  over  all  the  states,  in  all  matters  that  embraced  the 
common  interest,  and  to  which  the  authority  of  the  states 
severally  was  not  adequate,  for  no  one  state  can  make  laws 
to  bind  another,  if  1  say,  by  a  federalist  is  meant  a  person 
of  this  description,  (and  this  is  the  origin  of  the  name)  / 
ought  to  stand  first  on  the  list  of  federalists  y  for  the  propo- 
sition for  establishing  a  general  government  over  the  union, 
came  originally  from  me  in  1783,  in  a  written  memorial  to 
Chancellor  Livingston,  then  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  to 
Congress.  Robert  Morris,  minister  of  finance,  and  his  asso- 
ciate Governor  Morris,  all  of  whom  are  now  living,  and  we 
had  a  dinner  and  conference  at  Robert  Morris's  on  the  sub- 
ject.— The  occasion  was  as  follows. 

Congress  had  proposed  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  im- 
ported articles,  the  money  to  be  applied  as  a  fund  towards 
paying  the  interest  of  loans  to  be  borrowed  in  Holland.  The 
resolve  was  sent  to  the  several  states  to  be  enacted  into  a 
law.  Rhode-Island  absolutely  refused.  I  was  at  the  trou- 
ble of  a  journey  to  Rhode  Island  to  reason  with  them  on 
the  subject.  Some  other  of  the  states  enacted  it  with  altera- 
tions, each  one  as  it  pleased.  Virginia  adopted  it,  and  after- 
Wards  repealed  it,  and  the  affair  came  to  nothing. 

It  was  then  visible,  at  least  to  me,  that  either  Congress 
must  frame  the  laws  necessary  for  the  union,  and  send  Uiem 
to  the  several  states  to  be  enregistered  without  any  alteration, 
which  would  in  itself  appear  like  usurpation  oa  one  part, 
and  passive  obedience  on  the  other,  or  some  method  must  be 
devised  to  accomplish  the  same  end  by  constitutional  princi- 
ples, and  the  proposition  I  made  in  the  memorial,  was,  to 
to  add  a  continental  legislature  to  congress,  to  be  elected  ^ 
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ih$  several  slates.  The  proposition  met  the  full  approba- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  manner  of  bringing  it  forward. 
Governor  Morris,  in  wall^ing  with  me  after  dinner,  wished  me 
to  throw  out  the  idea  in  the  newspapers,  I  replied,  that  I  did 
not  like  to  be  always  the  proposer  of  new  things,  that  it 
would  have  too  assuming  an  appearance;  and  besides,  that 
I  did  not  think  the  country  was  quite  wrong  enough  to  be 
put  right.  1  remember  giving  the  same  reason  to  Dr.  Rush, 
at  Philadelphia,  and  to  General  Gates,  at  whose  quarters  t 
spent  a  day  on  my  return  from  Rhode  Island,  and  I  suppose 
they  will  remember  it,  because  the  observation  seemed  to 
strike  them. 

But  the  embarrassments  increasing,  as  they  necessarily 
must  from  the  want  of  a  better  cemented  union,  the  state  of 
Virginia  proposed  holding  a  commercial  convention,  and 
that  convention,  which  was  not  sufficiently  numerous,  pro* 
posed  that  another  convention,  with  more  extensive  and  bet- 
ter  defined  powers,  should  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  May 
10,  1787. 

When  the  plan  of  the  federal  Government,  formed  by  this 
convention,  was  proposed  and  submitted  to  the  considera« 
tion  of  the  several  states,  it  was  strongly  objected  to  in  eacli 
of  them.  But  the  objecUonit  were  not  on  antj-federal  grounds 
but  on  constitutional  points.  Many  were  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  placing,  what  is  called,  executive  power,  in  the  hands 
fft  a  single  individual.  To  them  it  had  too  much  the. form 
and  appearance  of  a  military  Government,  or  a  despotic  one. 
Others  objected  that  the  powers  given  to  a  president  were 
too  great,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  and  design- 
ing  man,  it  might  grow  into  tyranny,  as  it  did  in  England 
under  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  as  it  has  since  done  in  France. 
A  republic  must  not  only  be  so  in  its  principles,  but  in  its 
forms.  The  executive  part  of  the  federal  Government  was 
made  for  a  man,  and  those  who  consented,  against  their 
judgment,  to  place  executive  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
individual,  reposed  more  on  the  supposed  moderation  of  the 
person  they  had  in  view,  than  on  the  wisdom  of  the  measure 
itself. 

Two  considerations,  however,  overcame  all  objections. 
The  one  was,  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  federal  Government. 
The  other,  the  rational  reflection  that  as  government  in  Amei> 
rica  is  founded  on  the  representative  system,  any  error  in 
the  first  essay  could  be  reformed  by  the  same  quiet  and  rar 
:tionai  process  by  which  the  constitution  was  formed ;  and 
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ttmt,  either  by  the  generatioa  tiien  Imng,  or  by  ttiose  who 
were  to  suco^.  If  ever  America  lose  sight  of  this  princi- 
ple, she  will  no  longer  be  the  land  of  liberty.  The  father 
will  become  the  assassin  of  the  rights  of  the  son,  and  his  de- 
sbendants  be  a  race  of  slaves. 

As  many  thousands  who  were  minors  are  grown  np  to 
iBanhood  since  the  name  of  federalist  began  it  became  ne- 
cessary, for  their  informatioD,  to  go  back  and  shew  the  origin 
of  the  name,  which  is  now  no  longer  what  it  originally  was  ; 
but  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  do  this,  in  order  to  bring  for* 
ward,  in  the  open  face  of  day,  the  apostacy  of  those  who 
first  called  themselves  federalists. 

To  them  it  served  as  a  cloak  for  treason,  a  mask  for 
tyranny.  Scarcely  were  they  placed  in  the  seat  of  power 
and  ofBce,  than  federalism  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  re- 
^resentive  system  of  Government,  the  pride  and  glory  of 
America,  ana  the  palladium  of  her  liberties,  was  to  be  over- 
thrown and  abolished.  The  next  generation  was  not  to  be 
free.  The  son  was  to  bend  his  neck  beneath  the  father's 
foot,  and  live,  deprived  of  his  rights,  under  hereditary  con- 
troul.  Among  the  men  of  this  apostate  description,  is  to  be 
ranked  the  ex-president  John  Adams.  It  has  been  the  poli- 
tical career  of  this  man  to  begin  with  hypocrify,  proceed 
with  arrogance,  and  finish  in  contempt  May  such  be  the 
fate  of  all  such  characters. 

I  have  had  doubts  of  John  Adams  ever  sinoe  the  year 
1776.  In  a  conversation  with  me  at  that  time,  concerning 
the  pamphlet  Common  Sense^  he  c«isnred  it  because  it  at- 
tacked, the  English  form  of  Government.  John  was  for  in- 
dependence because  he  expected  to  be  made  great  by  it ; 
but  it  was  not  diflSoult  to  perceite,  for  the  surliness  of  hi6 
temper  makes  him  an  aukward  hypocrite,  that  his  head  was 
ms  full  of  kings,  queens  and  knaves,  as  a  pack  of  cards.  But 
John  has  lost  deal. 

When  a  man  has  a  concealed  project  in  his  brain  that  he 
wants  to  bring  forward  and  fears  will  not  succeed,  he  begins 
'With  it  as  physicians  do  by  suspected  poison,  try  it  first  on 
mn  animal;  if  it  agree  with  the  stomach  of  the  animal  he 
makes  furttier  experiments,  and  this  was  the  way  John  took. 
His  brain  was  teeming  with  projects  to  overturn  the  liberties 
of  America,  and  the  representative  system  of  Government, 
end  he  began  by  hinting  it  in  little  companies.    I'he  secre- 
tary of  John  Jay,  an  excellent  painter  and  a  poor  politician 
tola  me,  in  presence  of  another  American,  jDaniel  Parker 
4bat  ia  a  company  where  himself  was  present,  John  Adam, 
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talked  of  making  tiie  Goverament  bereditary  and  tbai  a« 
Mr.  Washington  had  no  children,  it  should  be  madci  beredi* 
tBLTj  in  the  family  of  Lund  Washington.  John  bad  not  im- 
pudence enough  to  propose  himself  in  the  first  instance,  as 
the  old  French  Normandy  Baron  did,  who  o£Fered  to  come 
over  to  be  King  of  America,  and  if  Congress  did  not  accept 
his  offer,  that  they  would  gi^e  him  thirty  thousand  pounds 
for  the  generosity  of  it ;  but  John,  like  a  mole,  was  grubbing 
his  way  to  it  under  ground.  He  knew  that  Lund  Washing- 
ton was,  unknown,  for  no  body  had  heard  of  him,  and  that 
as  the  president  bad  no  children  to  succeed  him  the  Vice- 
president  had,  and  if  the  treason  had  succeeded,  and  the  hint 
with  it,  the  goldsmith  might  be  sent  for  to  take  measure  of 
the  head  of  John  or  of  his  son  for  a  golden  wig.  In  this 
case  the  good  people  of  Boston  might  have  for  a  king  the 
man  they  have  rejected  as  a  delegate.  The  representative 
system  is  fatal  to  ambition. 

Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  consummate  vanity  of  John  Adams, 
and  the  shallowness  of  his  judgment,  I  can  easily  picture  to 
myself  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  Federal  City,  he  was 
strutting  in  the  pomp  of  his  imagaination  before  the  Presiden*^ 
tial  House,  or  in  the  Audience  Hall,  and  exulting  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Nebuchadnezaar-— *^  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that 
i  have  built  for  the  honour  of  my  ASajesty  !"  But  in  that  un- 
fortunate hour,  or  soon  after,  John,  like  Nebuchadnezzar, 
was  driven  from  among  men  and  fled  with  the  speed  of  a 
post  horse. 

Some  of  John  Adams's  loyal  subjects,  I  itee,  have  been  to 
present  him  with  an  address  on  his  birth-day ;  but  the  lan- 
gaage  they  use  is  too  tame  for  the  occasion.  J3irth-day  ad- 
dresses, like  birth*day  odes,  should  not  creep  along  like  dew- 
drops  down  a  cabbage-leaf,  but  roll  in  a  torrent  of  poetical 
metaphor.  I  will  give  them  a  specimen  for  the  next  year. 
Here  it  is 

When  an  Ant,  in  travelling  over  the  globe,  lift  up  its  foot, 
and  put  it  again  on  the  ground,  it  shakes  the  earth  to  its 
centre :  But  when  YOU,  the  mighty  Ant  of  the  East,  was 
bom,  Ac.  &c.  ^c.  the  centre  jumped  upon  the  surface. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  proper  ^le  of  addresses  from  weU^ 
bred  Ants  to  the  Monarch  of  the  AntrhiUs;  and  as  I  never 
take  pay  for  preaching,  praying,  politics  or  poetry,  I  make 
you  a  present  of  it  Some  people  talk  of  impeaching  John 
Adams ;  but  I  am  for  softer  measures.  I  would  keep  him 
to  make  fun  of.     He  will  then  answer  one  of  the  ends  for  t 

which  he  was  born,  and  be  ought  to  be  thankful  that  I  am 
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iirrived  po  take  his  part  I  voted  in  earnest  to  save  the  life 
of  one  unfortunate  king,  and  I  noir  vote  in  jest  to  save 
another.  It  is  my  fate  to  be  alwajs  plagued  with  fools.** 
But  to  return  to  federalism  and  apostacy. 

The  plan  of  the  leaders  of  the  faction  was  to  overthrow 
the  liberties  of  the  new  world  and  place  Government  on  the 
corrupt  system  of  the  old.  They  wanted  to  hold  their  power 
by  a  more  lasting  tenure  than  the  choice  of  their  constituents* 
It  is  impossible  to  account  for  their  conduct,  and  the  mea- 
sures they  adopted,  on  any  other  ground.  But  to  accom- 
plish that  object  a  standing  army  and  a  prodigal  revenue  must 
be  raised  ;  and  to  obtain  these,  pretences  must  be  invented  to 
deceive.  Alarms  of  dangers  that  did  not  exist  even  in  ima- 
gination, but  in  the  direct  spirit  of  lying,  were  spread  abroad. 
Apostacy  stalked  through  the  land  in  the  garb  of  patriotism, 
find  the  torch  of  treason  blinded  for  a  while  the  flame  of 
liberty. 

For  whiEtt  purpose  could  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men  be  wanted  ?  A  single  reflection  might  have  taught  the 
most  credulous  that  while  the  war  raged  between  France 
and  England,  neither  could  spare  a  man  to  invade  America. 
For  what  purpose  then  could  it  be  wanted?  The  case  car- 
ries its  own  explanation.  It  was  wanted  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  representative  system,  for  it  could  be  employ- 
ed for  no  other.  Are  these  men  federalists?  If  they  are  they 
are  federalised  to  deceive  and  to  destroy. 

The  rage  against  Dr.  Logan's  patriotic  and  voluntarv  mis- 
sion to  France  was  excited  by  the  shame  they  felt  at  the  de- 
tection of  the  false  alarms  they  had  circulated.^— As  to  the 
opposition  given  by  the  remnant  of  the  fJaction  to  the  repeal 
of  the  taxes  laid  on  during  the  former  administration  it  is 
easily  accounted  for.  The  repeal  of  those  taxes  was  a  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  on  those  who  laid  them  on,  and  in 
the  opposition  they  gave  in  that  repeal  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  criminals  standing  on  their  defence^ 
end  the  country  has  passed  judgment  upon  them. 


THOMAS  PAINE. 


City  of  Washington,  Lovett*s  Hotel, 
Nov.  19,  1802. 


LETTER  III. 


To  ELECT,  and  to  reject,  is  the  prerogative  of  a  free 
people. 

Since  the  establishment  of  independence  no  period  has 
arrived  that  so  decidedly  proves  the  excellence  of  the  repre« 
sentative  system  of  government,  and  its  superiority  oyer 
every  other,  as  the  time  we  now  live  in.  Had  America 
been  cursed  with  John  Adams's  hereditary  monarchy^  or 
Alexander  Hamilton's  senate  for  life^  she  must  have  sought 
in  the  doubtful  contest  of  civil  war,  what  she  now  obtains 
by  the  expression  of  public  will.  An  appeal  to  elections 
decides  better  than  an  appeal  to  the  sword. 

The  reign  of  terror  that  raged  in  America  during  the  latter 
end  of  the  Washington  administration,  and  the  whole  of 
that  of  Adams,  is  enveloped  in  mystery  to  me.  That  there 
were  men  in  the  Government  hostile  to  the  representative 
system,  though  it  is  now  their  overthrow,  was  once  their 
boast,  and  therefore  the  fact  is  established  against  them. 
But  that  so  large  a  mass  of  the  people  should  become  the 
dupes  of  those  who  were  loading  them  with  taxes,  in  order 
to  load  them  with  chains  and  deprive  them  of  the  right  of 
election,  can  be  ascribed  only  to  that  species  of  wild-fire 
rage,  lighted  up  by  falsehood,  that  not  only  acts  without 
reflection,  but  is  too  impetuous  to  make  any. 

There  is  a  general  and  striking  difference  between  the 
genuine  effects  of  truth  itself,  and  the  effects  of  falsehoods 
believed  to  be  truth.  Truth  is  naturally  benign ;  but  false- 
hood believed  to  be  truth  is  always  furious.  The  former 
delights  in  serenity,  is  mild  and  persuasive,  and  seeks  not  the 
auxiliary  aid  of  invention.  The  latter  sticks  at  nothing.  It 
has  naturally  no  morals.  Every  lie  is  welcome  that  suits  its 
purpose.  It  is  the  innate  character  of  the  thing  to  act  in 
this  manner,  and  the  criterion  by  which  it  may  be  known 
whether  in  politics  or  religion.  When  any  thing  is  attempted 
V>  be  supported  by  lying,  it  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
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Ihiog  SO  supported  is  a  lie  also.  The  stock  on  which  a 
lie  cau  be  engrafted  must  be  of  the  same  species  of  the 
graft* 

What  is  become  of  the  mighty  clamour  of  French  inva- 
sionsy  and  the  cry  that  our'  country  is  in  danger  and  taxes 
and  armies  must  be  raised  to  defena  it?  The  danger  is  fled 
with  the  faction  that  created  it^  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  the 
money  is  fled  too.  It  is  I  only  that  have  committed  the  hos* 
tility  of  invasion^  and  all  the  artillery  of  pop-guns  are  pre- 
pared for  action.  Foot  f Mows ^  how  they  foam!  They  set 
half  their  own  partisans  in  laughter ;  for  among  ridiculous 
things  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  ridiculous  rage.  But 
I  hope  they  will  not  leave  off.  I  shall  lose  half  my  greatness 
when  they  cease  to  lie. 

So  far  as  respects  myself  I  have  reason  to  believe,  and  a 
right  to  say,  that  the  leaders  of  the  reign  of  terror  in  Ame- 
rica and  the  leaders  of  the  reign  of  terror  in  France,  during 
the  time  of  Robespierre,  were  in  character  the  same  sort  of 
men,  or  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  I  was  persecuted 
by  both  at  the  same  time?    When  I  was  voted  out  of  the 
French  Convention,  the  reason  assigned  for  it  was,  that  I 
was  a  foreigner.     When  Robespierre  had  me  seized  in  the 
uight  and  imprisoned  in  the  Luxemburgh  (where  I  remained 
eleven  months)  he  assigned  no  reason  for  it.     But  when  he 
proposed  bringing  me  to  the  tribunal,  which  was  like  send- 
ing me  at  once  to  the  scaffold,  he  then  assigned  a  reason,  and 
the  reason  was  for  the  interest  of  America  as  well  as  of 
France. — "  Pour  Vinteret  de  PJmerique  aidant  que  de  la 
France.^*      The  words  are  in    his  own  band-writing  and 
reported  to  the  Convention  by  the  committee  appointed  to 
examine  his  papers,  and  are  printed  in  their  report,  with  this 
reflection  added  to  them,  "  Why  Thomas  Paine  more  than 
another?    Because  he   contributed  to  the  liberty  of  both 
worldsJ* 

There  must  have  been  a  coalition  in  sentiment,  if  not  in 
feet,  between  the  terrorists  of  America  and  the  terrorists  of 
France,  and  Robespierre  must  have  known  it,  or  be  could 
not  have  had  the  idea  of  putting  America  into  the  bill  of  ae- 
cusation  against  me.  Yet  these  men,  these  terrorists  of  the 
new  world,  who  were  waiting  in  the  devotion  of  their  hearts 
for  the  joyful  news  of  my  destruction,  are  the  same  banditti 
who  are  now  bellowing,  in  all  the  hacknied  language  of 
hacknied  hypocrisy,  about  humanity^  and  piety,  and  often 
about  something  they  call  infidelity,  and  they  finish  with  the 
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chords  of  Crucify  him^  crucify  Mm.  I  am  become  m 
bmous  among  them,  they  cannot  eat  or  drink  wtthoot  nw^ 
I  serve  them  as  a  standing-dish,  and  they  cannot  make  up  a 
bill  of  fare  if  I  am  not  in  it. 

Bat  there  is  one  dish,  and  that  the  choicest  of  all,  thej 
have  not  yet  presented  on  the  table,  and  it  is  time  they 
should.  They  have  not  yet  accused  Providence  of  ia^jide^ 
liiy.  Yet,  according  to  their  outrageous  piety,  she  must  be 
ss  bad  as  Thomas  Pain^ ;  she  has  protected  him  in  all  his 
dangers,  patronised  him  in  all  his  undertakings,  encouraged 
him  in  all  his  ways,  and  rewarded  him  at  last  by  bringing 
him  in  safety  and  in  health  to  the  promised  land.  This  ts 
more  than  she  did  by  the  Jews,  the  chosen  people,  that  they 
tell  us  she  brought  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  out  of  tb& 
house  of  bondage  ^  for  they  all  died  in  the  wilderness,  anl 
Moses  too. 

I  was  one  of  the  nine  members  that  composed  the  first 
Committee  of  Constitution.  Six  of  them  have  been  destroy- 
ed. Syeyes  and  myself  have  survived — he  by  bending  with 
tbe  times,  and  I  by  not  bending.  The  other  survivor  joined 
Robespierre,  he  w^as  seized  and  imprisoned  in  his  turn  and 
sentenced  to  transportation.  He  has  since  apologized  to  me 
for  having  signed  tbe  warrant,  by  saying,  he  felt  himself  in 
danger  and  was  obliged  to  do  it. 

Herault  Sechelles,  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
a  good  patriot,  was  my  suppliant  as  member  of  tbe  Com* 
mittee  of  Constitution,  that  is,  he  was  to  supply  my  place,  if 
I  had  not  accepted  or  resigned,  being  next  in  number  of  votes 
to  me.  He  was  imprisoned  in  tbe  Luxemburg  with  me, 
was  taken  to  the  tribunal  and  the  guillotine,  and  I,  iris  prin- 
cipal, was  left. 

There  were  two  foreigners  in  the  Convention,  Anarcharsis 
Cloots  and  myself.  We  were  both  put  out  of  the  Conven- 
tion by  the  same  vote,  arrested  by  the  same  order,  and  car- 
ried to  prison  together  the  same  night.  He  was  taken  to  tbe 
guillotine,  and  I  was  again  left.  Joel  Barlow  was  with  cub 
when  we  went  to  prison. 

Joseph  Lebon,  one  of  the  vilest  characters  that  ever 
existed,  and  who  made  the  streets  of  Arras  rnn  with  blood, 
was  my  suppliant  as  member  of  the  Convention  for  the  de- 
partment of  the  Pas  de  Calais.  When  I  was  put  out  of  the 
Convention  he  came  and  took  my  place.  When  I  was  libe- 
rated from  prison  and  voted  again  into  the  Convention,  he  WM 
seat  to  the  same  prison  and  took  my  place  there,  and  he  was 
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gent  to  the  ^illotine  instead  of  me.    He  supplied  mj  place 
all  the  way  through. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  persons  were  taken  out  of 
the  Luxemburg  .in  one  night,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  of 
them  guillotined  next  day,  of  which  I  now  know  I  was  to 
have  been  one ;  and  the  manner  I  escaped  that  &te  is  curious, 
and  has  all  the  appearance  of  accident. 

The  room  in  which  I  was  lodged  was  on  the  ground'^fioor, 
and  one  of  a  long  range  of  rooms  under  a  gallery,  and  the  door 
of  it  opened  outward  and  flat  against  the  wall ;  so  that  when 
it  was  open  the  inside  of  the  door  appeared  outward,  and  the 
contrary  when  it  was  shut  I  had  three  comrades,  fellow- 
prisoners  with  me,  Joseph  Vanhuile,  of  Bruges,  since  presi- 
dent  of  the  municipality  of  that  town,  Michael^  and  Bobbins 
Bastini,  of  Louvain. 

When  persons  by  scores  and  by  hundreds  were  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  prison  for  the  guillotine  it  was  always  done 
in  the  night,  and  those  who  performed  that  office  had  a  pri* 
Tate  mark  or  signal  by  which  they  knew  what  rooms  to  go 
to  and  what  number  to  take.  We,  as  I  have  said,  were 
four,  and  the  door  of  our  room  was  marked,  unobserved  by 
ns^  with  that  number  in  chalk ;  but  it  happened,  if  happen* 
jug  is  a  proper  word,  that  the  mark  was  put  on  when  the 
door  was  open  and  flat  against  the  wall,  and  thereby  came 
on  the  inside  when  we  shut  it  at  night,  and  the  destroying 
angel  passed  by  it.  A  few  days  after  this  Robespierre  fell, 
and  Mr.  Munroe  arrived  and  reclaimed  me,  and  invited  me 
to  his  house. 

During  the  whole  of  my  imprisonment,  prior  to  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  there  was  no  time  when  I  could  think  my  life 
worth  twenty-four  hours,  and  my  mind  was  made  up  to 
meets  its  fate.  The  Americans  in  Paris  went  in  a  body  to 
the  Convention  to  reclaim  me,  but  without  success.  There 
was  no  party  among  them  with  respect  to  me.  My  only 
hope  then  rested  on  the  Government  of  America  that  it 
would  remember  me.  But  the  icy  heart  of  ingratitude,  in 
whatever  man  it  be  placed,  has  neither  feeling  nor  sense  of 
honour.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Jeflerson  has  served  to  wipe 
away  the  reproach,  and  done  justice  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  America. 

When  a  party  was  forming,  in  the  latter  end  of  seventy- 
seven  and  beginning  of  seventy-eight,  of  which  John  Adams 
was  one,  to  remove  Mr.  Washington  from  the  command  of 
the  army  on  the  complaint  that  he  did  nothings  I  wrote  the 
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fifth  number  of  the  Crisis,  and  published  it  at  Lancaster 
(Congress  then  being  at  York  Town,  lu  Pennsylyania)  to 
ward  o£F  that  meditated  blow :  for  though  I  well  knew  that 
the  black  times  of  seventj-six  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  his  want  of  military  judgment  in  the  choice  of  positions 
into  which  the  army  was  put  about  New  York  and  Jersey, 
I  could  see  no  possible  advantage,  and  nothing  but  mischief, 
that  could  arise  by  distracting  the  army  into  parties,  which 
would  have  been  the  case  had  the  intended  motion  gone  on. 

General  Lee,  who  with  a  sarcastic  genius  joined  a  great 
fund  of  military  knowledge,  was  perfectly  right  when  he 
said.  We  have  no  business  on  islands^  and  in  the  bottom  ^ 
bogs^  where  the  enemy ^  by  the  aidof  its  shipSy  can  bring  its 
whole  force  against  a  part  of  ours  and  shut  it  up.  This 
had  like  to  have  been  the  case  at  New  York,  and  it  was  the 
case  at  Fort  Washington,  and  would  have  been  the  case  at 
Fort  Lee  if  General  Greene  had  not  moved  instantly  off  on 
the  first  news  of  the  enemy's  approach.  I  was  with  Greene 
through  the  whole  of  that  aflieiir,  and  know  it  perfectly. 

But  though  I  came  forward  in  defence  of  Mr.  Washington 
when  he  was  attacked,  and  made  the  best  that  could  be  made 
of  a  series  of  blunders  that  had  nearly  ruined  the  country, 
be  left  me  to  perish  when  I  was  in  prison.  But  as  I  told 
him  of  it  in  his  life-time,  I  should  not  now  bring  it  up,  if  the 
ignorant  impertinence  of  some  of  the  federal  papers,  who 
are  pushing  Mr.  Washington  forward  as  their  stalking- 
horse,  did  not  make  it  necessary. 

That  gentleman  did  not  perform  his  part  in  the  Revolu* 
tion  better,  nor  with  more  honour  than  I  did  mine,  and  the 
one  part  was  as  necessary  as  the  other.  He  accepted  as  a 
present  (though  he  was  already  rich)  a  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  America,  and  left  me  to  occupy  six  foot  of 
earth  in  France.  1  wish,  for  his  own  reputation,  he  had 
acted  with  more  justice.  But  it  was  always  known  of  Mr. 
Washington,  bv  those  who  best  knew  him,  that  he  was  of 
such  an  icy  and  death*like  constitution,  that  he  neither  loved 
bis  friends,  nor  hated  his  enemies.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  I 
see  no  reason  that  a  difference  between  Mr.  Washington  and 
me  should  be  made  a  theme  of  discord  with  other  people. 
There  are  those  who  may  see  merit  in  both,  without  making 
themselves  partisans  of  either,  and  with  this  reflection  i 
close  the  subject. 

As  to  the  hypocritical  abuse  thrown  out  by  the  fede- 
ralists on  other  subjects,  I  recommend  to  them  the  observ- 
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ance  of  a  command  meat  that  existed  before  either  Citriftian 
or  Jew  existed. 

**  Thou  shalt  make  a  covenant  with  thy  senses* 
**  With  thine  eye,  that  it  beholds  no  evil. 
**  With  thine  ear,  that  it  hear  no  evil. 
**  With  thy  tongue,  that  it  speak  no  evil. 
**  With  thy  hands  that  they  commit  no  evils. 

If  the  Federalists  will  follow  this  commandment,  thej  will 
leave  off  lying. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Federal  City,  Lovett's  Hotel, 
Nov,  26,  1802. 
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LETTER  IV. 


JLIJJJL 


^8  Congress  is  on  ttie  point  of  meetings  the  public  papers 
will  necessarilj  be  occupied  with  the  debates  of  the  ensuing 
session,  and  as  in  consequence  of  mj  long  absence  from 
America,  my  private  aCTaini  require  my  attendance  (for  it  is 
aecessary  I  do  this,  or  I  could  not  preserve,  as  I  do,  my  in- 
dependence,) I  shall  close  my  address  to  the  public  with 
this  letter. 

I  congratulate  them  on  the  success  of  the  late  eleptionsg 
and  that  with  the  additional  confidence,  that  while  honest 
men  are  chosen  and  wise  measures  pursued,  neither  the  trea« 
,0QQ  of  apostacy,  masked  under  the  name  of  federalism,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  in  my  second  letter,  nor  the  intrigues 
of  foreign  emissaries,  acting  in  concert  with  that  mask^  can 
prevail. 

As  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  papers  calling  themselves 
fsdcrcUy  a  name  that  apostacy  has  taken,  it  can  hurt  nobody 
hut  the  party  or  the  persons  who  support  such  papers. 
There  is  naturally  a  wholesome  pride  in  the  public  mind 
that  revolts  at  open  vulgarity.  It  feels  itself  dishonoured 
even  by  hearing  it,  as  a  chaste  woman  feels  dishonour  by 
hearing  obscenity  she  cannot  avoid.  It  can  smile  at  wit,  or 
be  diverted  with  strokes  of  satirical  humour,  but  it  detests 
the  blackguard.  The  same  sense  of  propriety  that  governs 
in  private  companies,  governs  in  public  life.  If  a  man  in 
Company  runs  his  wit  upon  another,  it  nmy  draw  a  smile 
from  some  persons  present,  but  as  soon  as  be  turns  a  black- 
guard  in  his  language,  the  company  give  him  up  ;  and  it  is 
die  same  in  public  life.  The  event  of  the  late  election  shews 
this  to  be  true ;  for  in  proportion  as  those  papers  have  be- 
come more  and  more  vulgar  and  abusive,  the  elections  have 
g;one  more  and  more  against  the  party  they  support,  or  that 
supports  them.  Their  predecessor.  Porcupine^  had  wit — 
these  scribblers  have  none.  But  as  soon  as  his  black' 
guardism  (for  it  is  the  proper  nam^  of  it)  outrun  his  wit, 

c 
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be  was  abandoned  bj  every  body  but  the  English  minister 
that  protected  him. 

The  Spanish  proverb  says,  "  there  never  waa  a  cover 
large  enough  to  hide  itself;"  and  the  proverb  applies  to  the 
case  of  tho^e  papers  and  the  shattered  remnant  of  the  faction 
that  supports  them.  The  falsehoods  they  fabricate,  and  the 
abuse  they  circulate,  is  a  cover  to  hide  something  from  being 
seen,  but  is  not  large  enough  to  hide  itself.  It  is  as  a  tub 
thrown  out  to  the  whale  to  prevent  its  attacking  and  sinking 
the  vessel.  They  want  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public 
from  thinking  about,  or  inquiring  into,  the  measures  of  the 
late  administration,  and  the  reason  why  so  much  public 
money  was  raised  and  expended ;  and  so  far  as  a  lie  to-day, 
and  a  new  one  to-morrow,  will  answer  this  purpose,  it  an- 
swers theirs.  It  is  nothing  to  them  whether  they  be  believed 
or  not,  for  if  the  negative  purpose  be  answered  the  main 
point  is  ctnsWered  to  them. 

He  that  picks  your  pocket  always  tries  to  make  you  look 
another  way.  ^'  Look,"  says  he,  *^  at  yon  man  t'other  side 
the  street — what  a  nose  he  has  got! — Lord,  yonder  is  a 
chimney  on  fire! — Do  vou  see  yon  man  going  along  in  the 
salamander  great  coat  ?  That  is  the  very  man  that  stole  one 
of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  sold  it  to  a'  countryman  for  a  gold 
watch,  and  it  set  his  breeches  on  fire !"  Now  the  man  that 
has  his  hand  in  your  pocket,  does  not  care  a  farthing  whe- 
ther you  believe  what  he  says  or  not.  All  his  aim  is  to  pre- 
vent your  looking  at  him;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  rem- 
nant of  the  federal  faction.  The  leaders  'of  it  have  imposed 
upon  the  country,  and  they  want  to  turn  the  attention  of  it 
from  the  subject. 

In  taking  up  aity  public  matter,  I  have  never  made  it  a 
consideration,  and  never  will,  whether  it  be  popular  or  un- 
popular— but  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong.  The  right  will 
always  become  the  popular,  if  it  has  courage  to  shew  itself, 
and  the  shortest  way  is  always  a  straight  line.  I  despise  ex- 
pedients, they  are  the  gutter-hole  of  politics,  and  the  sink 
where  reputation  dies.  In  the  present  case,  as  in  every 
other,  I  cannot  be  accused  of  using  any ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  thousands  will  hereafter  be  ready  to  say,  as 
Governor  Morris  said  to  me,  after  having  abused  me  pretty 
handsomely  in  Congress,  for  the  opposition  I  gave  the  frau- 
dulent demand  of  Silas  Deane  of  two  thousand  pounds 
sterling — "  Well! — we  were  all  duped^  and.  I  among  the 
rest  r 

Were  the  late  administration  to  be  called .  upon  to  give 
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reaaoBS  for  the  expence  it  put  the  country  to,  it  can  give 
none.  The  danger  of  an  invasion  was  a  bubble  that  served 
as  a  cover  to  raise  taxes  and  armies  to  be  employed  on  some 
other  purpose.  But  if  the  people  of  America  believed  it 
true,  the  cheerfulness  with  which  they  supported  those  mea- 
sures and  paid  those  taxes,  is  an  evidence  of  their  patriotism ; 
and  if  they  supposed  me  their  enemy,  though  in  that  supposi- 
tion they  did  me  injustice,  it  was  not  injustice  in  them.  He 
that  acts,  as  he  believes,  though  he  may  act  wrong,  is  not 
conscious  of  wrong. 

But  though  there  was  no  danger,  no  thanks  are  due  to  the 
late  administration  for  it.  They  sought  to  blow  up  a  flame 
between  the  two  countries ;  and  so  intent  were  they  upon 
this,  that  they  went  out  of  their  way  to  accomplish  it.  In  a 
letter  which'  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  Timothy  Pickering, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Skipwith,  the  American  Consul  at  Paris,  ^e 
broke  off  from  the  official  subject  of  his  letter,  to  thank  God^ 
in  very  exulting  language,  that  the  Russians  had  cut  the 
French  army  to  pieces.  Mr.  Skipwith,  after  shewing  me  the 
letter,  very  prudently  concealed  it. 

It  was  the  injudicious  and  wicked  acrimony  of  this  letter 
and  some  other  like  conduct  of  the  then  Secretary  of  State, 
that  occasioned  me,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  Govern- 
ment^ to  say,  that  if  there  was  any  official  busin.ess  to  be 
done  in  France,  till  a  regular  minister  could  be  appointed, 
it  could  not  be  trusted  to  a  more  proper  person  than 
Mr.  Skipwith. 

."  He  is^^  said  I,  ^'  an  honest  man^  and  will  do  business^ 
and  that  with  good  manners  to  the  Government  he  is  com-- 
missioned  to  act  with.  A  faculty  which  that  bear,  Timo^ 
thy  Pickerings  wanted^  and  which  the  BEAR  of  that  bear, 
John  jidamsy  never  possessed.^' 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  friend  in  1797,  and  which 
was  put  unsealed  under  cover  to  Colonel  Burr,  I  expressed 
a  satisfaction  that  Mr<  Jefferson,  since  he  was  not  President, 
had  accepted  the  Vice-Presidency,  ^^for"  said  I,  "  John 
Jdams  has  such  a  talent  for  blundering  and  offe^dingy  it 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  an  eye  over  him^*^  He  has  now 
sufficiently  proved,  that  though  I  have  not  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, I  have  the  gift  of  Judging  right.  And  all  the  world 
knows,  for  it  cannot  help  knowing,  that  to  judge  rightly, 
and  to  write  clearly,  and  that  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects ;  to 
be  able  to  command  thought,  and,  as  it  were,  to  play  with  it 
at  pleasure,  and  be  always  master  of  one*s  temper  in  writing, 
is  the  faculty  only  of  a  serene  mind,  and  the  attribute  of 
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a  hlip)>y  and  philosophical  temperance.  The  scribblers,  who 
know  ^e  Dk>t,  and  who  fill  their  papers  with  paragniphs 
aboat  me,  1>effldes  their  want  of  talents,  drink  too  ttiany 
slings  and  drams  m  a  morning,  to  have  any  chance  with  me. 
But,  poor  fellows !  they  must  do  something  for  the  little  pit« 
tance  they  get  from  their  employers.  This  is  my  apology 
for  them. 

My  anxiety  to  get  back  to  America,  was  great  for  many 
years,  it  is  the  conntry  of  my  heart,  and  the  place  of  my 
political  and  literary  birth.  It  was  the  American  Revolu- 
tion that  made  me  an  author,  and  forced  into  action  the  mind 
that  had  been  dormant,  and  had  no  wish  for  public  life,  nor 
lias  it  now.  By  the  accounts  I  received,  she  app^eared  to  me 
to  be  going  wrong,  and  that  some  meditated  treason  against 
her  liberties  Itirked  at  the  bottom  of  her  Government  I 
beard  that  my  friends  were  oppressed,  and  I  longed  to  take 
Iny  standing  among  them,  and  if  *^  other  times  to  Iry  mens* 
souls**  were  to  arrive,  that  I  might  bear  my  share.  But  my 
efforts  to  return  were  ineffectual. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Monroe  had  made  a  good  standing  with 
the  French  Governinent,  for  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor 
had  made  his  reception  as  minister  difficult,  he  wanted  to 
send  dispatches  to  his  own  Government  by  a  person  to 
whom  he  could  confide  a  verbal  communication,  and  he 
fixed  his  ehoice  on  me.  He  then  applied  to  tlie  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  for  a  passport ;  ^ut  as  I  had  been  voted 
again  into  the  Convention,  it  was  only  the  Convention  that 
icould  give  the  passport;  and  as  an  application  to  them  for 
that  purpose  would  have  made  my  going  publicly  known,  I 
was  obliged  to  sustain  the  disappointment,  and  Mr.  Monroe 
to  lose  the  opportunity. 

When  that  gentleman  left  France  to  return  to  America,  I 
was  to  have  gone  with  him.  It  was  fortunate  I  did  not. 
The  vessel  he  sailed  in  was  vteited  by  a  British  frigate,  that 
searched  every  part  of  it,  and  down  to  the  hold,  for  Thomas 
Paine.  I  then  went,  the  same  year,  to  embark  at  Havre. 
But  several  British  frigates  were  cruising  in  sight  of  the 
't>ort  who  knew  I  was  there,  and  I  had  to  return  again  to 
Paris.  Seeing  myself  thus  cut  off  from  every  opportunity 
that  was  in  my  power  to  command,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
that,  if  the  fate  of  the  election  should  put  him  in  the  chair 
•f  the  presidency,  and  he  should  have  occasion  to  send  a 
frigate  to  France,  he  would  give  me  the  opportunity  of  re- 
turning by  it,  which  he  did.  But  I  declined  coming  by  the 
Maryland^  the  vessel  that  was  offered  me,  and  waited  for 
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the  frigate  that  was  to  bring  the  new  ininistery  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,  to  France ;  bat  that  frigate  was  ordered 
round  to  the  Mediterranean ;  and  as  at  that  time  the  war 
was  over,  and  the  British  cruisers  called  in,  I  could  come 
any  way.  I  then  agreed  to  come  with  Commodore  Barney 
in  a  vessel  he  had  engaged.  It  was .  again  fortunate  I  did 
not,  for  the  vessel  sunk  at  sea,  and  the  people  were  preserved 
in  the  boat. 

Had  half  the  number  of  evils  befallen  me  that  the  number 
of  dangers  amount  to  through  which  I  have  been  preserved, 
there  are  those  who  would  ascribe  it  to  the  wrath  of  heaven ; 
why  then  do  they  not  ascribe  my  preservation  to  the  pro- 
tecting  favour  of  heaven.  Even  in  my  worldly  concerns  I 
have  been  blessed.  The  little  property  I  left  in  America, 
and  which  I  care4  nothing  about,  not  even  to  receive  the  rent 
of  it,  has  been  increasing  in  the  value  of  its  capital  more  than 
eight  hundred  dollars  every  year,  for  the  fourteen  years  and 
more  that  I  have  been  absent  from  it  I  am  now  in  my  cir- 
cumstances independent ;  and  nay  economy  makes  me'  rich. 
As  to  my  health,  it  is  perfectly  good,  and  1  leave  the  world 
to  judge  of  the  stature  of  my  mind.  I  am  in  every  instance 
a  living  contradiction  to  the  mortified  Federalists. 

In  my  publications,  I  follow  the  rule  I  began  with  in  Com- 
mon Sense,  that  is,  to  consult  nobody,  nor  let  any  body  see 
what  I  Y^xiie  till  it  appears  publicly.  Were  I  to  do  other- 
wise, the  case  would  be,  that  between  the  timidity  of  some« 
who  are  so  afraid  of  doing  wrong  that  they  never  do  rights 
the  puny  judgment  of  others,  and  the  despicable  craft  of  pre- 
ferring expedient  to  rights  as  if  the  world  was  a  world  of 
babies  in  leading-strings,  I  should  get  forward  with  nothing. 
My  path  is  a  right  line,  as  strait  and  clear  to  me  as  a  ray  of 
light  The  boldness  (if  they  will  have  it  to  be  so)  with  which 
I  speak  on  any  subject  is  a  compliment  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader.  It  is  like  saying  to  him,  /  treat  you  as  a  man  and  not. 
as  a  child.  With  respect  to  any  worldly  object,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  discover  any  in  me,  therefore  what  1  do,  and  my  man- 
ner of  doing  it,  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  a  good  motive. 

In  a  great  affair,  where  the  happiness  of  man  is  at  stake,  I 
love  to  work  for  nothing ;  and  so  fully  am  I  under  the  influence 
of  this  principle,  that  I  should  lose  the  spirit,  the  pleasure,  and 
the  pride  of  it,  were  I  conscious  that  I  looked  for  reward ; 
and  with  this  declaration  I  take  my  leave  for  the  present. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Federal  City,  Lovett's  Hotel, 
Dec.  3,  1602. 
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LETTER  V. 


It  is  always  the  interest  of  a  far  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tion to  have  a  thing  right  than  to  have  it  wrong ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  a  country  whose  Government  is  founded  on  the  sys- 
tem of  election  and  representation,  the  fate  of  every  party 
is  decided  by  its  principles. 

As  this  system  is  the  only  form  and  principle  of  Govern- 
ment by  which  liberty  can  be  preserved,  and  the  only  one 
that  can  embrace  /ill  the  varieties  of  a  great  extent  of  coun- 
try, it  necessarily  follows,  that  to  have  the  represefitation 
real,  the  election  must  be  real :  and  that  where  the  election 
is  a  fiction,  the  representation  is  a  fiction  also.  Like  wUl 
always  produce  like, 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Burr  dtiring  the  late  contest  in  the  Federal 
Legislature,  whether  Mr.  Jefferson  or  Mr.  Burr  should  be  de- 
clared President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Burr  has  been 
nccused  of  intriguing  to  obtain  the  Presidency.  Whether 
this  charge  be  substantiated  or  not  makes  little  or  no  part  of 
the  purport  of  this  letter.  There  is  a  point  of  much  higher 
importance  to  attend  to  than  any  thing  that  relates  to  the 
individual,  Mr.  Burr ;  for  the  great  point  is  not  whether  Mr. 
Burr  has  intrigued,  but  whether  the  Legislature  has  intrigued 
with  him. 

Mr.  Ogden,  a  relation  of  one  of  the  Senators  of  New 
Jersey  of  the  same  name,  and  of  the  party  assuming  the 
^tyle  of  Federalists,  has  written  a  letter  published  in  the  New 
York  papers,  signed  with  his  name,  the  purport  of  which  is, 
to  exculpate  Mr.  Burr  from  the  charges  brought  against  him. 
In  this  letter  he  says, 

"  When  about  to  return  from  Washington,  two  or  three 
members  of  Congress  of  the  Federal  party  spoke  to  me  of 
their  viewsy  as  to  the  election  of  a  President,  desiring  me  to 
converse  with  Col.  Burr  on  the  subject,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  he  Tcould  enter  info  terms.     On  my  return  to  New 
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York  I  called  on  Col.  Burr,  and  communicated  the  above 
fo  him.  He  explicitly  declined  the  explanation,  and  did 
neither  propose  nor  agree  to  any  terms." 

How  nearly  is  human  cunning  allied  to  folly !  The  ani« 
mals  to  whom  nature  has  given  the  faculty  we  call  cunnings 
know  always  when  to  use  it;  and  use  it  wisely ;  but  when 
man  descends  to  cunning  he  blunders  and  betrays. 

Mr.  Ogdeif  s  letter  is  intended  to  exculpate  Mr.  Burr  from 
the  charge  of  intriguing  to  obtain  the  Presidency ;  and  the 
letter  that  he  (Ogden)  writes  for  this  purpose  is  direct  evi- 
dence against  his  party  in  Congress,  that  they  intrigued 
with  Burr  to  obtain  him  for  President,  and  employed  him 
(Ogden)  for  the  purpose.  To  save  Aaron^  he  betrays 
Mosesy  and  turns  informer  against  the  Golden  Calf. 

It  is  but  of  little  importance  to  the  world  to  know  if  Mr. 
Burr  listened  to  an  intriguing  proposal,  but  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  constituents  to  know  if  their  representatives 
in  Congress  made  one.  The  ear  can  commit  no  crime,  but 
the  tongue  may ;  and  therefore,  the  right  policy  is  to  drop 
Mr.  Burr  as  being  only  the  hearer,  and  direct  the  whole 
charge  against  the  Federal  faction  in  Congress  as  the  active 
original  culprit,  or,  if  the  priests  will  have  scripture  for  it, 
as  the  serpent  that  beguiled  Eve. 

The  plot  of  the  intrigue  was  to  make  Mr.  Burr,  President, 
on  the  private  condition  of  his  agreeing  to,  and  entering 
into  terms  with  them,  that  is,  with  the  proposers.  Had 
then  this  election  been  made,  the  country,  knowing  nothing 
of  this  private  and  illegal  transaction,  would  have  supposed, 
for  who  could  have  supposed  otherwise^  that  it  had  a  Pre- 
sident according  to  the  forms,  principles,  and  intention  of 
the  constitution.  No  such  thing.  Every  form,  principle 
and  intention  of  the  constitution  would  have  been  vio- 
lated ;  and  instead  of  a  President,  it  would  have  had  a  mute, 
a  sort  of  image,  hand-bound  and  tongue-tied,  the  dupe  and 
slave  of  a  party,  placed  on  the  theatre  of  the  United  States, 
and  acting  the  farce  of  President. 

It  is  of  little  importance,  in  a  constitutional  sense,  to 
know  what  the  terms  to  be  proposed  might  be,  because  any 
terms  other  than  those  which  the  constitution  prescribes  to  a 
President  is  criminal.  Neither  do  I  see  how  Mr.  Burr,  or 
any  other  person  put  in  the  same  condition,  could  have 
taken  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution  to  a  President, 
which  is,  "  /  flto  solemnly  swear,  (or  affirm)  that  I  wilt 
faiil^ully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
Statesy  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preserve^  prote^t^ 
atid dtfend  the  Constitution  of  the  Ijniied  States" 
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HoW|  I  ask,  eoold  such  a  person  have  taken  such  an  oath, 
knowing  at  tbe  same  time  that  ke  bad  entered  into  the  Pre- 
sidency on  terms  unknown  in  the  constitution,  and  private, 
and  which  would  deprive  him  of  the  freedom  and  power  of 
acting  as  President  of  the  United  States,  agreeably  to  his 
constitutional  oath  ? 

Mr.  Burr,  by  not  agreeing  to  terms,  has  escaped  the  dan- 
ger to  which  they  exposed  him,  and  the  perjury  that  would 
have  followed,  and  also  tbe  punishment  annexed  thereto. 
Had  he  accepted  the  Presidency  on  terms  unknown  in  the 
constitution,  and  private,  and  had  the  transaction  afterwards 
transpired  (which  it  most  probably  would,  for  roguery  is  a 
thiag  difficult  to  conceal)  it  would  have  produced  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  country  too  violent  to  be  quieted,  and  too  just  to 
be  resisted ;  and  in  any  case  the  election  must  have  been 
void. 

But  what  are  we  to  think  of  those  members  of  Congress, 
who  having  taken  an  oath  of  the  same  constitutional  import 
as  the  oath  of  the  President,  violate  that  oath  by  tampering 
to  obtain  a  President  on  private  conditions.  If  this  is  not 
sedition  against  the  constitution  and  the  country,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  define  what  sedition  in  a  representative  can  be. 

Say  not  that  this  statement  of  the  case  is  the  effect  of  per- 
sonal or  party  resentment.  No.  It  is  the  effect  of  sincere 
concern  thi&t  such  corruption,  of  which  this  is  but  a  sample, 
should,  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  years,  have  crept  into  a 
oountry,  that  had  the  fairest  opportunity  that  Providence 
ever  gave,  within  the  knowledge  of  history,  of  making  itself 
an. illustrious  example  to  the  world. 

What  the  terms  were,  or  were  to  be,  it  is  probable  we 
shall  never  know ;  or  what  is  more  probable,  that  feigned 
ones,  if  any,  will  be  given.     But  from  the  conduct  of  the 

Earty  since  that  time,  we  may  conclude,  that  no  taxes  would 
ave  been  taken  off,  that  the  clamour  for  war  would  have 
been  kept  up,  new  expences  incurred,  and  taxes  and  offices 
increased  in  consequence ;  and  among  the  articles  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  that  the  leaders  in  this  seditious  traffic  were  to 
stipulate  with  the  mock  President  for  lucrative  appointments 
for  themselves. 

But  if  these  plotters  against  the  constitution  understood 
their  business,  and  they  had  been  plotting  long  enough  to  be 
masters  of  ]<^  a  single  article  would  have  comprehended 
every  thing,  which  is, 

That  the  President  (thus  made)  should  be  governed  in  all 
cases  whatsoever  by  a  private  Junto  -appointed  by  them- 
selves* 
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They  conld  then,  through  the  medium  of  a  mock  Presi- 
dent luiTe  negatived  all  bills  which  the  party  in  Cong^ees 
could  not  have  opposed  with  success,  and  reduced  represen- 
tation to  a  nullity. 

The  country  has  been  imposed  upon,  and  the  real  culprits 
are  but  few ;  and  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  peace,  harmony, 
and  honour,  of  the  onion,  to  separate  the  deceiver  from  the 
deceived,  the  betrayer  from  the  betrayed,  that  men  who  once 
were  friends,  and  that  in  the  worst  of  times,  should  be 
friends  again,  it  is  necessary,  as  a  beginning,  that  this  dark 
business  be  brought  to  a  full  investigation.  Ogden's  letter 
is  direct  evidence  of  the  fact  of  tampering  to  obtain  a  CQ»< 
ditional  President.  He  knows  the  two  or  three  members 
of  Congress  that  commissioned  him,  and  they  know  who 
commissioned  them. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
Federal  Gty,  Lovett^t  Hotel, 
Jan.  2S)th,  1803. 
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LETTER  VI. 


The  malignant  mind,  like  the  jaundiced  eye,  sees  every  thing 
through  a  false  medium  of  its  own  creating.  The  light  of 
Heaven  appears  stained  with  yellow  to  the  distempered  sight 
of  the  one ;  and  the  fairest  actions  have  the  form  of  crimes  in 
the  venomed  imagination  of  the  other. 

For  several  months,  both  before  and  after  my  return  to 
America,  in  October  last,  the  apostate- papers,  styling  them- 
selves federal,  were  filled  with  paragraphs  and  essays  re- 
specting a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  me  at  Paris,'  and 
though  none  of  them  knew  the  contents  of  the  letter,  nor  the 
occasion  of  writing  it,  malignity  taught  them  to  suppose  it, 
and  the  lying  tongue  of  injustice  lent  them  its  aid. 

That  the  public  may  be  no  longer  imposed  upon  by  fe- 
deral apostacy,  I  will  now  publish  the  letter,  and  the  occasion 
of  its  being  written. 

The  treaty  negociated  in  England  by  John  Jay,  and  rati- 
fied by  the  Washington  administration,  had  so  disgracefully 
surrendered  the  right  and  freedom  of  the  American  flag,  that 
all  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  on  the  ocean  became 
exposed  to  capture,  and  suffered  in  consequence  of  it.  The 
duration  of  the  treaty  was  limited  to  two  years  after  the 
war;  and  consequently,  America  could  not,  during  that 
period,  relieve  herself  from  the  chains  which  that  treaty  had 
fixed  upon  her. 

This  being  the  case,  the  only  relief  that  could  come  must 
arise  out  of  something  originating  in  Europe,  that  would,  in 
its  consequences  extend  to  America.  It  bad  long  been  my 
opinion  that  commerce  contained  within  itself  the  means  of 
its  own  protection ;  but  as  the  time  for  bringing  forward 
any  new  system  is  not  always  happening,  it  is  necessary  to 
watch  its  approach,  and  lay  hold  of  it  before  it  passes  away. 

As  soon  as  the  late  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia  abandoned 
his  coalition  with  England,  and  became  a  neutral  power,  this 
crisis  of  time,  and  also  of  circumstance,  was  then  arriving  ; 
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and  I  employed  it  Id  arraoging  a  plan  for  the  protection  of 
the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  during  war,  that  might,  in 
its  operation  and  consequences,  relieve  the  commerce  of 
America.  The  plan,  with  the  pieces  accompanying  it,  con- 
sisted of  about  forty  pages.  The  Citizen  Bonneville,  with 
whom  I  lived  in  Paris,  translated  it  into  French.  Mr.  Skip* 
withy  the  American  consul,  Joel  Barlow,  and  myself,  had 
the  translation  printed  and  distributed  as  a  present  to  the 
foreign  ministers  of  all  the  neutral  nations  then  resident  in 
Paris.     This  was  in  the  summer  of  1800. 

It  was  intitled  Maritime  Compact  (in  French  Facte  Mori* 
time).  The  plan,  exclusive  of  the  pieces  that  accompanied 
it,  consisted  of  the  following  preamble  and  articles. 

MARITIME  COMPACT 

Being  an  Unarmed  Association  of  Nution»  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  and  commerce  of  Natious  that  shall  be  neutral  in  time  of 
war. 

Whereas,  the  vexations  arid  injuries  to  which  the  rights 
and  commerce  of  neutral  nations  have  been,  and  continne 
to  be,  exposed  during  the  time  of  maritime  war,  render  it 
necessary  to  establish  a  law  of  nations  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  an  end  to  such  vexations  and  injuries,  and  to  gua- 
rantee to  the  neutral  nations  the  exercise  of  theiir  just  rights. 

We,  therefore,  the  undersigned  powers,  form  ourselves  into 
an  association^  and  establish  the  following  as  a  law  of  nations 
on  the  seas. 

ARTICLE  I. 
Definition  of  the  rights  of  neutral  nations. 

The  rights  of  nations,  such  as  are  exercised  by  them  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other  in  time  of  peace,  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  the  rights  of  neutral  nations  at  all  times ; 
because. 

First,  Those  rights  not  having  been  abandoned  by  them, 
remain  with  them. 

Secondly,  Because,  those  rights  cannot  become  forfeited, 
or  void,  in  consequence  of  war  breaking  out  between  two 
or  more  other  nations. 

A  war  of  nation  against  nation  being  exclusively  the  act 
of  the  nations  that  make  the  war,  and  not  the  act  of  the 
neutral  nations,  cannot,  whether  considered  in  itself  or  in  its 
consequences,  destroy  or  diminish  the  rights  of  the  nations 
remaining  in  peace. 
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ARTICLE  II- 

Tbe  ships  vnd  vessels  of  nations  tbat  rest  neuter  and  at 
peace  with  tbe  world  during  a  war  with  other  nations,  have 
a  right  to  navigate  freely  on  the  seas  as  they  navigated  be- 
fore that  war  broke  out,  and  to  proceed  io  and  enter  the 
port  or  ports  of  any  of  the  belligerent  powers,  with  the  cen- 
9ent  of  that  power^  without  being  seised,  searched,  visited, 
or  any  ways  interrupted,  by  the  nation  or  nations  with 
which  that  nation  is  at  war. 

ARTICLE  IIL 

For  the  conservation  of  the  aforesaid  rights,  we^  tbe  under- 
signed  powers,  engaging  to  each  other  our  sacred  faith  and 
honour,  declare, 

That  if  any  belligerent  power  shall  seixe,  search,  visit,  ov 
any  ways  interrupt  any  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  the  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  any  of  the  powers  composing  this  associa- 
tion, then  each  and  all  of  the  ^aid  undersigned  powers  will 
cease  to  import,  and  will  not  permit  to  be  imported  into  tbe 
ports  or  dominions  of  any  of  the  said  undersigned  powers,  in 
any  ship  or  vessel  whatev^,  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchaii- 
dize»  produced  or  manufactured  in,  or  exported  from,  the 
dofliinions  of  the  power  so  offending  Against  the  associatioa 
hereby  established  and  proclaimed. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

That  all  tbe  ports  appertaining  to  any  and  all  of  the  powers 
composing  this  association  shall  be  shut  against  the  flag  of 
the  offending  nation. 

ARTICLE  V. 

That  no  remittance  or  payment  in  money,  merchandise/ 
or  bills  of  exchange,  shall  be  made  by  any  of  the  citizens, 
or  subjects,  of  any  of  the  powers  composing  this  association, 
to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  offending  nation,  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  or  until  reparation  be  made.  The  re- 
paration to  be  times  tbe  amount  of  the  da- 
mages sustained. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

If  any  ship  or  vessel  appertaining  to  any  of  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  any  of  the  powers  composing  this  association 
ishall  be  seized,  searched,  visited,  or  mlerrupted,  by  any  bel- 
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Hgerent  nation,  or  be  foreiUy  prevented  tiering  the  poit 
of  ber  destination,  or  be  seized,  searched,  visited  or  inter^ 
rapted,  in  coming  oat  of  such  port,  or  be  forcibly  prevented 
from  proceeding  to  any  new  destination,  or  be  insulted  or 
visited  by  any  agent  from  on  board  any  vessel  of  any  belli- 
gerent power,  the  Government  or  executive  power  of  the 
aation  to  which  the  ship  or  vessel  so  seized,  searched,  visited 
or  interrupted  belong§,  shall,  on  evidence  of  the  fact,  make 
public  proclamation  of  the  same,  and  send  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  Government,  or  executive,  of  each  of  the  powers  6om« 
posing  this  association,  who  shall  publish  the  same  in  all  the 
extent  of  his  dominions,  together  with  a  declaration,  that  at 
the  expiration  of  days  after  the  publica* 

tion,  the  final  articles  of  this  association  shall  be  put  in  execu- 
tion against  the  offending  nation. 

ARTICLE  VIL 

If  reparation  be  not  made  within  the  space  of  one  year, 
the  said  proclamation  shall  be  renewed  for  one  year  more, 
and  so  on. 

ARTICLE  VIIL 

The  association  chooses  for  itself  a  flag  to  be  carried  at 
the  mast-head  conjointly  with  the  national  flag  of  each  na- 
tion composing  this  association. 

The  flag  of  the  association  shall  be  composed  of  the  same 
colours  as  compose  the  rain-bow,  and  arranged  in  the  same 
order  as  they  appear  in  that  phenomenon. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

And  whereas  it  may  happen  that  one  or  more  of  the  na- 
tions composing  this  association  may  be,  at  the  time  of  form- 
ing it  engaged  in  war,  or  become  so  in  future,  in  that  case, 
the  ships  and  vessels  of  such  nation  shall  carry  the  flag  of 
the  association  bound  round  the  mast,  to  denote  that  the  na- 
tion to  which  she  belongs  is  a  member  of  the  association  and 
a  respecter  of  the  laws.. 

N*  B.  This  distinction  in  the  manner  of  carrying  the  flag 
IB  merely  for  the  purpose,  that  neutral  vessels  having  the 
flag  at  the  mast-head,  may  be  known  at  first  sight 

ARTICLE  X. 

And  whereas  it  is  contrary  to  the  moral  principles  of  neu- 
trality and  peace,  that  any  neutral  nation  should  furnish  to 
the  belligerent  powers,  or  any  of  them,  the  means  of  carry- 
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ing  on  war  against  each  other;  we,  therefore,  the  powers, 
coiDposing  this  association,  declare  that  we  will,  each  one 
for  itself,  prohibit  in  our  dominions  the  exportation  or  trans- 
portation of  military  stores,  comprehending  gun-powder, 
cannon,  and  cannon-balls,  fire-arms  of  all  kinds,  and  all 
kinds  of  iron  and  steel  weapons  used  in  war,  excluding 
therefrom  all  kinds  of  utensils  and  instruments  used  in  civil 
or  domestic  life,  and  every  other  article  that  cannot,  in  its 
immediate  state,  be  employed  in  war. 

Having  thus  declared  the  moral  motives  of  the  foregoing 
article,  we  declare  also  the  civil  and  political  intentions 
thereof^  to  wit. 

That  as  belligerent  nations  have  no  right  to  visit  or  search 
any  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  a  nation  at  peace,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  laws  and  government  toereof,  and  as  all 
such  visit  or  search  is  an  insult  to  the  nation  to  which  such 
ship  or  vessel  belongs,  and  to  the  government  of  the  same, 
we,  therefore,  the  powers  composing  this  association,  will 
take  the  right  of  prohibition  on  ourselves,  to  whom  it  pro- 
perly belongs,  and  by  whom  only  it  can  be  legally  exercised, 
and  not  permit  foreign  nations,  ic  a  state  of  war,  to  usurp 
the  right  of  legislating,  by  proclamation,  for  any  of  the  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  the  powers  composing  this  association. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  order  to  take  away  all  pretence  of 
search  or  visit,  which,  by  being  ofTensive,  might  become  a 
new  cause  of  war,  that  we  will  provide  laws,  and  publish 
them  by  proclamation,  each  in  his  own  dominion,  to  pro- 
hibit the  supplying,  or  carrying  to,  the  belligerent  powers, 
or  either  of  them,  the  military  stores,  or  articles  before  men- 
tioned, annexing  thereto  a  penalty  to  be  levied  or  inflicted 
upon  any  persons  within  our  several  dominions,  transgress- 
ing the  same.  And  we  invite  all  persons,  as  well  of  the  bel- 
ligerent nations  as  of  our  own,  or  any  other,  to  give  in- 
formation of  any  knowledge  they  may  have  of  any  trans- 
gression against  the  said  law,  that  the  offenders  may  be  pro- 
secuted. 

By  this  conduct  we  restore  the  word  contraband  [contra 
and  ban]  to  its  true  and  original  signification,  which  means 
against  law,  edict,  or  proclamation ;  and  none  but  the  go- 
vernment of  a  nation  can  have,  or  can  exercise,  the  right  of 
making  laws,  edicts,  or  proclamations,  for  the  conduct  of  its 
citizens  or  subjects. 

Now  we,  the  undersigned  powers,  declare  the  aforesaid 
articles  to  be  a  law  of  nations,  at  all  times,  or  until  a  con: 
gress  of  nations  shall  meet  to  form  some  law  more  effectual. 
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And  we  do  recommend  that  immediately  on  the  breaking^ 
oat  of  war  between  any  two  or  more  nations,  that  deputies 
be  appointed  by  all  the  neutral  nations,  whether  members  of 
this  association  or  not,  to  meet  in  congress,  in  some  central 
place,  to  take  cognizance  of  any  violations  of  the  rights  of 
neutral  nations. 

Signed,  &c. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  operation  to  the  aforesaid  plan 
of  an  unarmed  association,  the  following  paragraph  was 
subjoined : 

U  may  be  judged  proper  for  the  order  of  business,  that  the 
association  of  nations  have  a  President  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  the  Presidency  to  pass  by  rotation,  to  each  of  the  par- 
ties  composing  the  association.. 

In  that  case,  and  for  the  sake  of  regularity,  the  first  Pre- 
sident to  be  the  executive  power  of  the  most  northerly 
nation  composing  the  assopiation,  and  his  deputy  or  minister 
at  the  congress  to  be  President  of  the  congress,  and  the  next 
most  northerly  to  be  Vice-President,  who  shall  succeed  to  the 
Presidency,  and  so  on.  The  line  determining  the  geogra- 
phical situation  of  each  to  be  the  latitude  of  the  capital  of 
each  nation. 

If  this  method  be  adopted,  it  will  be  proper  that  the  first 
President  be  nominally  constituted  in  order  to  give  rotation 
to  the  rest.  In  that  case  the  following  article  might  be  added 
to  the  foregoing,  viz.  The  constitution  of  the  association 
nominates  the  Emperor  Paul  to  be  first  President  of  the  as- 
sociation of  nations  for  the  protection  of  neutral  commerce, 
and  the  securii^  the  freedom  of  the  seas." 

The  foregoing  plan,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  ministers  of  all  neutral  nations  then  in  Paris,  in 
the  summer  of  1^0.  Six  copies, were  given  to  the  Russian 
general  Springporten ;  and  a  Russian  gentleman  who  was 
going  to  St.  Petersburgh  took  two,  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  them  into  the  bands  of  Paul.  '  I  sent  the  original 
manuscript,  in  my  own  hand- writing,  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
also  wrote  him  four  letters,  dated  the  1st,  4th,  (ith,  and  16th 
of  October,  1800,  giving  him  an  account  of  what  was  then 
going  on  in  Europe,  respecting  neutral  commerce. 

The  case  was,  that  in  order  to  compel  the  English  Go- 
vernment to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce, 
and  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  the  Emperor  Paul,  in 
the  month  of  September  following  the  publication  of  the 
plan,  shut  all  the  ports  of  Russia  against  England*    Sweden 
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Slid  Denmark  did  the  same  by  their  ports,  and  Denmark 
shut  up  Hamburgh.  Prussia  shut  up  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser.  The  ports  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples  were 
^but  up^  and  in  general,  all  the  ports  of  Italj,  except  Venice, 
which  the  Eiaperor  of  Germany  held,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  untimely  death  of  Paul,  a  law  of  nations,  founded  on  the 
authority  of  nations,  for  establishing  the  rights  of  neutral 
commerce  and  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  would  have  been 
)>roclaimed,  and  the  Government  of  England  must  have 
consented  to  that  law,  or  the  nation  must  have  lost  its  com- 
merce :  and  the  consequence  to  America  would  have  been, 
that  such  a  law  would  iu  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely, 
have  released  her  from  the  injuries  of  Jay's  treaty. 

Of  all  these  matters  I  informed  Mr.  Jefferson.  This  was 
before  he  was  President,  and  the  letter  he  wrote  me  after  he 
was  President  was  in  answer  to  those  I  had  written  to  him, 
and  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  plan  I  had  sent  him.  Here 
follows  the  letter. 

Wushington,  March  18th,  1801. 
Dear  Sir, 
Your  letters  of  Oct.  1st,  4th,  6th,  and  l^th  came  duly  to 
band,  and  the  papers  which  they  covered  were,  according 
to  your  permission,  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  in  a 
pamphlet,  and  under  your  own  name.^  These  papers  con* 
tain  precisely  our  principles,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  gene* 
laliy  recognized  here.  Determined  as  we  are  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  wasting  the  energies  of  our  people,  in  war  and  de- 
struction, we  shall  avoid  implicating  ourselves  with  the  powers 
of  Europe,  even  in  support  of  principles  which  we  mean  to 
pursue.  They  have  so  many  other  interests  different  from 
ours,  that  we  must  avoid  being  entangled  in  them.  We  be- 
lieve we  can  enforce  those  principles  aa  to  ourselves  by 
peaceable  means,  now  that  we  are  likely  to  have  our  public 
councils  detached  from  foreign  views.  T^he  return  of  our 
citizens  from  the  phrenzy  into  which  they  had  been  wrought 
partly  by  ill  conduct  in  France,  partly  by  artifices  practiced 
upon  them,  is  almost  entire,  and  will,  I  believe,  become  quite 
so.  But  these  details,  too  minute  and  long  for  a  letter,  will 
be  better  developed  by  Mr.  Dawson«  the  bearer  of  this,  a 
member  of  the  late  Congress,  to  whom  I  refer  you  for  them. 


*  The  plan,  with  the  papers  accompanying  it^  were  published  by 
8.  H.  Smith,  of  the  Federal. City. 
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Be  goes  in  the  Marjiaad  sloop  of  war,  wbjcl)  will  irait  n 
few  days  at  Havre  to  receive  bfs  idiei^  to  be  wdttoi  on  fai« 
arrival  at  Paria.  You  expreraed  a  wbh  to  get  a  passage  to 
tfais  eooairf  m  a  public  vessel.  Mr.  Dawson  is  cbaiged 
with  orders  to  the  Captain  of  tbe  Maryland  to  receive,  aad 
aceonunodate  you  back  if  you  can  be  ready  to  depart  at 
SQch  a  ^ort  warning.  Rob*  R.  Livingston  ia  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  republic  of  France,  but  wiU 
not  leave  this,  till  we  receive  the  ratifioaition  of  the  cooveiir 
tion  by  Mr.  Dawson.  I  am  in  hopes  you  will  find  us 
returned  generally  to  aentimenla  worthy  pf  former  tioMa 
In  these  it  will  be  your  glory  to  have  steadily  laboured  andl 
with  as  much  effect  as  any  man  living.  That  you  may  leaf 
live  to  continue  yoor  usefol  labours  and  to  rt ap  the  reward 
in  the  thankfulness  of  nations  is  my  sincere  piftyer.  Acaept 
assuraQces  of  my  high  esteem  aad  afEectiooate  attachmf&la, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

This,  citisens  of  the  United  States,  is  the  letter  about 
which  the  leadens  and  tools  of  the  federal  faction,  without 
knowing  its  contents  or  the  occaision  of  writing  it,  have 
wasted  so  many  malignant  falsehoods.  It  iB  a  letter  whioh 
on  account  of  its  wise  economy,  aad  peaceable  principles, 
and  its  forbearance  to  reproach,  will  be  read  by  every  good 
man  and  every  good  citKeen  with  pleasure,  and  the  factimi^ 
mortified  at  its  appearance,  will  have  to  regret  that  th^ 
forced  it  into  publication.  The  least  atonement  they  caa 
now  offer  is  to  make  the  letter  as  pufalie  as  they  have  made 
their  own  inJaany^  and  learn  to  lie  no  more. 

The  same  injustice  they  riiewed  to  Mr.  Jefferson  they 
shewed  to  me.  I  had  employed  myself  in  Europe,  and  at 
my  own  expence,  in  forming  and  promoting  a  plan  that 
would,  in  its  operation,  have  b^iefited  the  commerce  of 
America;  and  the  federal  faction  here  invented  and  cir* 
culated  an  account  in  the  papers  they  employ,  that  I  had 
given  a  plan  to  the  French  for  burning  all  the  towns  on  the 
coast  from  Savannah  to  Baltimore.  Were  I  to  prosecute 
them  for  this,  and  I  do  not  promise  that  I  will  not,  for  the 
liberty  of  the  press  is  not  the  liberty  of  lying)  there  is  not  a 
federal  judge,  not  even  one  of  midnight  appointment,  but 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  obliged  to  condemn 
them.  The  faction,  however,  cannot  complain,  they  have 
not  been  restrained  in  any  thing.  They  have  had  their  full 
swing  of  lying  uncontradicted;  they  have  availed  them- 
selves, unopposed,  of  all  the  arts  hypocrisy  could  devise; 
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and  the  event  has  been,  what,  in  all  such  cases  it  ever  will, 
and  ought  tobe^the  ruin  of  tiemselves. 

The  characters  of  the  late  and  present  administrations  are 
now  sufficiently  marked^  and  the  adherents  of  each  keep  up 
the  distinction.  The  former  administration  rendered  itself 
notorious  by  outrage,  coxcombical  parade,  false  alarms,  a 
continued  increase  of  taxes,  and  an  unceasing  clamour  for 
war;  and  as  every  vice  has  a  virtue  opposed  to  it,  the  pre- 
sent administration  moves  on  the  direct  contrary  line.  The 
question,  therefore,  at  elections,  is  not  properly  a  question 
upon  persons,  but  upon  principles.  Those  who  are  for 
peace,  moderate  taxes,  and  miid  government,  will  vote  for 
the  administration  that  conducts  itself  by  those  principles, 
in  whatever  hands  that  administration  may  be. 

There  are  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  the 
middle  states^  several  religious  sects,  whose  leading  moral 
principle  is  PEACE.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  that  such 
persons,  consistently  with  the  dictates  of  that  principle,  can 
vote  for  an  administration  that  is  clamorous  ibr  war.  When 
moral  principles,  rather  than  persons,  are  candidates  for 
power,  to  vote  is  to  perform  a  moral  duty,  and  not  to  vote 
is  to  neglect  a  duty. 

That  persons  who  were  hunting  after  places,  offices,  and 
contracts,  should  be  advocates  for  war,  taxes  iBind  extrava- 
gance, is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  but  that  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  people  who  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  their 
industry,  and  no  other  public  prospect  but  that  of  paying 
taxes,  and  bearing  the  burden,  should  be  advocates  for  the 
same  measures  is  a  thoughtlessness  not  easily  accounted  for* 
But  reason  is  recovering  her  empire,  and  the  fog  of  delusion 
is  clearing  away. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Rordentown,  on  the  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  April  21,  1803. 
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Rbugion  and  war  is  thecrjof  the  federalists;  moralitjand 
peace  the  voice  of  republicans.  The  union  of  morality  and 
peace  is  congenial;  but  that  of  religion  and  war  is  a  para- 
dox, and  the  solution  of  it  is  hypocrisy. 

The  leaders  of  the  federalists  have  no  judgement;  their 
plans  no  consistency  of  parts;  and  want  of  consistency  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  want  of  principle. 

They  exhibit  to  the  world  the  curious  spectacle  of  an  op- 
poHtion  without  a  cause^  and  conduct  without  system.  Were 
they,  as  doctors,  to  prescribe  n^edicine  as  they  practise  poli- 
tics, they  would  poison  their  patients  with  destructive  com- 
pounds. 

There  are  not  two  things  more  opposed  to  each  other  than 
war  and  religion ;  and  yet,  in  the  double  game  those  leaders 
have  to  play,  the  one  is  necessarily  the  theme  of  their  poli- 
tics, and  the  other  the  text  of  their  sermons.  The  week-day 
orator  of  Mars,  and  the  Sunday  preacher  of  Federal  Grace^ 
jplay,  like  gamblers,  into  each  other's  hands,  and  this  they 
call  religion. 

Though  hypocrisy  can  counterfeit  every  virtue,  and  be- 
come the  associate  of  every  vice,  it  requires  a  great  dexterity 
of  craft  to  give  it  the  power  of  deceiving.  A  painted  sun 
may  glisten  but  it  cannot  warm.  For  hypocrisy  to  per- 
sonate virtue  successfully  it  must  know  and  feel  what'  virtue 
is,  and  as  it  cannot  long  do  this  it  cannot  long  deceive. 
When  an  orator  foaming  for  war,  breathes  forth  in  another 
sentence  a  plaintive  piety  of  wordSy  he  may  as  well  write 
HYPOCRISY  on  bis  front. 

The  late  attempt  of  the  federal  leaders  in  Congress  (for 
they  acted  without  the  knowledge  of  their  constituents)  to 
pluDge  the  country  into  war,  merits  pqt  only  reproach,  but 
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indignation.  It  was  madness,  conceived  in  ignorance  and 
acted  in  wickedness.  The  bead  and  the  heart  went  partners 
in  the  crime. 

A  neglect  of  punctuality  in  the  performance  of  a  treaty  is 
made  a  cau^e  of  war  by  the  Barbary  Powers^  and  of  remon- 
strance and  explanation  by  civilized  powers.  The  Maho- 
metans of  Barbary  negociate  by  the  sword— they  seize  first, 
and  expostulate  afterwards;  and  the  federal  leaders  have 
been  labouring  to  barbarise  the  United  States  by  adopting 
the  practice  of  the  Barbary  states,  and  this  they  call  honour. 
Let  their  honour  and  their  hypocrisy  go  weep  together,  for 
both  are  defeated.  The  present  administration  is  too  moral 
for  hypocrites,  and  too  economical  for  public  spendthrifts. 

A  man,  the  least  acquainted  with  diplomatic  afRsiirs,  must 
know  that  a  neglect  in  punctuality  is  not  one  of  the  legal 
causes  of  war,  unless  that  neglect  be  confirmed  by  a  refusal 
to  perform;  and  even  Ihen  it  depends  upon  circumstances 
connected  with  it  The  world  would  be  in  continual  quarrels 
and  war,  and  commerce  be  annihilated,  if  Algerine  policy 
was  the  law  of  nations*  And  were  America  instead  of  be- 
coming an  example  to  the  Old  World  of  good  and  moral 
government  and  civil  manners,  or,  if  they  like  it  better,  of 
gentlemanly  conduct  towards  other  nations,  to  set  up  the 
character  of  ruffian,  that  of  word  and  a  blow^  and  the  blow 
firsty  and  thereby  give  the  example  of  pulling  down  the  little 
that  civilization  has  gained  upon  barbarism,  her  indepen- 
dence, instead  of  being  an  honour  and  a  blessing  would  be- 
come a  curse  upon  the  world  and  upon  herself. 

The  conduct  of  the  Barbary  powers,  though  an^st  In 
principle,  is  suited  to  their  prejudices,  situation,  and  circum- 
stances. The  crusades  of  the  church  to  exterminate  them, 
fixed  in  their  minds  ihe  unobliterated  belief  that  every 
Christian  power  was  their  mortal  enemy.  Their  religious 
prejudices,  therefore,  suggest  the  policy,  which  their  situation 
and  circumstances  protect  them  in.  As  a  people,  they  are 
neither  commercial  nor  agricultural,  they  neither  import  nor 
export;  have  no  property  floating  on  the  seas,  nor  snij^s  and 
cargoes  in  the  ports  of  foreign  nations.  No  retaliation, 
therefore,  can  be  acted  upon  them,  and  they  sin  secure  from 
punishment. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  United  States.  If  she 
sins  as  a  Barbary  power  she  must  answer  for  it  as  a  civilized 
one.  Her  commerce  is  continually  passing  on  the  seas  ex* 
posed  to  capture,  and  her  ships  and  cargoes  iU  foreign  porta 
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to  detention  and  reprisal.  An  act  of  war  coBmiiled  by  ber 
f  D  the  Missinippi  would  produce  a  war  against  the  commerce 
of  tke  Atlantic  States,  and  the  latter  would  have  to  carse  the 
poiicj  that  provoked  the  former.  In  everj  point,  therefore, 
in  which  the  character  and  interest  of  the  United  States  be 
considered,  it  would  ill  become  her  to  set  an  example  con- 
trary to  the  policy  and  custom  of  civilized  powers,  and 
practised  only  by  the  Barbary  powers,  that  of  striking  before 
she  expostulates. 

But  can  any  man,  calling  himself  a  legislator,  and  supposed 
by  bis  constituents  to  know  something  of  his  duty,  be  so 
ignorant  as  to  imagine  that  seizing  on  New  Orleans  would 
nnish  the  affair  or  even  contribute  towards  it.  On  the  con- 
trary it  would  have  made  it  worse.  The  treaty  right  of 
deposit  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  right  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  are  distant  things. 
New  Orleans  is  more  than  an  hundred  miles  in  the  country 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and,  as  a  place  of  deposit,  is  of 
no  value  if  the  mouth  of  the  river  be  shut,  which  either 
France  or  Spain  could  do,  and  which  our  possession  of 
New  Orleans  could  neither  prevent  or  remove.  New 
Orleans  in  our  possession,  by  an  act  of  hostility,  would  have 
become  a  blockaded  port,  and  consequently  of  no  value  to 
the  Western  people  as  a  place  of  deposit  Since,  therefore, 
an  interruption  had  arisen  to  the  commerce  of  the  Western 
States,  and  until  the  matter  could  be  brought  to  a  fair  expla- 
nation, it  was  of  less  injury  to  have  the  port  shut  and  the 
river  open,  than  to  have  the  riVer  shut,  and  the  port  in  our 
possession. 

That  New  Orleans  could  be  taken,  required  no  stretch  of 
policy  to  plan,  nor  spirit  of  enterprise  to  affect.  It  was  like 
marching  behind  a  man  to  knock  him  down;  and  the  das* 
tardly  slyness  of  such  an  attack  would  have  stained  the  fame 
of  the  United  States.  Where  there  is  no  danger,  cowards 
are  bold,  and  Captain  Bobadil's  are  to  be  found  in  the  senate 
as  well  as  on  the  stage.  Even  Govemeur  on  such  a  march, 
dare  have  shewn  a  leg. 

The  people  of  the  Western  country  to  whom  the  Mississippi 
serves  as  an  inland  sea  to  their  commerce,  must  be  supposed 
to  understand  the  circumstances  of  that  commerce  better 
than  a  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  it;  and  as  they  have  shewn 
no  approbation  of  the  war-whoop  measures  of  the  federal 
senators,  it  becomes  presumptive  evidence  they  disprove 
them.     This  is  a  new  mortification  to  those  war*wboop 
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politicians;  for  the  case  is,  that  findiag  tbemselres  losing 
ground  and  withering  a^^T  in  the  Atlantic  States,  thej  laid 
hold  of  the  afihir  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  vain  hope  of  root- 
ing and  reinforcing  themselves  in  the  Western  States;  and 
they  did  this  without  perceiving  that  it  was  one  of  those  ill 
judged  hypocritical  expedients  in  politics,  that  whether  it 
succeeded  or  failed  the  event  would  be  the  same.  Had  their 
motion  succeeded,  it  would  have  endangered  the  commerce 
of  the  Atlantic  States  and  ruined  their  reputation  there;  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  attempt  to  make  a  tool  of  the  Western 
people  was  so  badlj  concealed  as  to  extinguish  all  credit 
with  them. 

But  hypocrisy  is  a  vice  of  a  sanguine  constitution.  It 
flatters  and  promises  itself  every  thing;  and  it  has  yet  to 
leam^  with  respect  to  moral  and  political  reputation  it  is  less 
dangerous  to  offend  than  to  deceive. 

To  the  measures  of  administration,  supported  by  the  firm- 
ness and  integrity  of  the  majority  in  Congress,  the  United 
States  owe,  as  far  as  human  means  are  concerned,  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  of  national  honour.  The  confi- 
dence which  the  Western  people  reposed  in  the  government 
and  their  representatives  is  rewarded  with  success.  They 
are  reinstated  in  their  rights  with  the  least  possible  loss  of 
time  ;  and  their  harmony  with  the  people  of  New-Orleans, 
so  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  which 
would  have  been  broken,  and  the  seeds  of  discord  sown  in 
its  place,  had  hostilities  been  preferred  to  accommodation, 
remains  unimpaired.  Have  the  federal  ministers  of  the 
church  meditated  on  these  matters?  and  laying  aside  as  they 
ought  to  do,  their  electioneering  and  vindictive  prayers  and 
sermons,  returned  thanks  that  peace  is  preserved  and  com^ 
merce  without  the  stain  of  bloods 

In  the  pleasing  contemplation  of  this  state  of  things  the 
mind,  by  comparison,  carries  itself  back  to  those  days  of 
uproar  and  extravagance  that  marked  the  career  of  the  for- 
mer administration,  and  decides,  by  the  unstudied  impulse 
of  its  own  feelings,  that  something  must  then  have  been 
wrong.  Why  was  it,  that  America,  formed  for  happiness, 
and  remote  by  situation  and  circumstances  from  the  troubles 
and  tumults  of  the  European  world,  became  plunged  into 
its  vortex  and  contaminated  with  its  crimes?  the  answer  is 
easy.  Those  who  were  then  at  the  head  of  affairs  were 
apostates  from  the  principles  of  the  revolution.  Raised  to 
an  elevation  they  had  not  a  right  to  expect,  nor  judgment  Xq 
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conduct,  they  became  like  feathers  in  the  air,  and  blowa 
about  b  J  every  pufiP  of  passion  or  conceit 

Candour  would  find  some  apology  for  their  conduct  if 
want  of  judgment  was  their  only  defect.  But  error  and 
crime,  though  often  alike  in  their  features,  are  distant  in  their 
characters  and  in  their  origin.  The  one  has  its  source  in  the 
weakness  of  the  head,  the  other  in  the  badness  of  the  heart, 
and  the  coalition  of  the  two  describes  the  former  adminislra* 
tion. 

Had  no  injurious  consequences  arisen  from  the  conduct  of 
that  administration  it  might  have  passed  for  error  or  imbeci- 
lity, and  been  permitted  to  die  and  be  forgotten.  The  grave 
is  kind  to  innocent  ofifence.  But  even  innocence  when  it  is 
a  cause  of  injury  ought  to  undergo  an  enquiry. 

The  country,  during  the  time  of  the  former  administratioo, 
was  kept  in  oontinual  agitation  and  alarm;  and  that  no 
investigation  might  be  made  into  its  conduct  it  entrenched 
itself  within  a  magic  circle  of  terror,  and  called  it  a  seditiojs 
LAW.  Violent  and  mysterious  in  its  measures  and  arrogant 
in  its  manners,  it  affected  to  disdain  information  and  insulted 
the  principles  that  raised  it  from  obscurity.  John  Adams 
and  Timothy  Pickering  were  men  whom  nothing  but  the  ac- 
cidents of  the  times  rendered  visible  on  the  political  horizon* 
Elevation  turned  their  heads,  and  public  indignation  hath 
cast  them  to  the  ground.  But  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct 
and  measures  of  that  administration  is  nevertheless  neces- 
sary. 

The  country  was  put  to  great  expence.  Loans,  taxes, 
and  standing  armies  became  the  standing  order  of  the  day. 
The  militia,  said  Secretary  Pickering,  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  and  fifty  thousand  men  must  be  raised.  For  what? 
no  cause  to  justify  such  noeasures  has  yet  appeared.  No 
discovery  of  such  a  cause  has  yet  been  made.  The  pre- 
tended €editiou  law  shut  up  the  sources  of  investigation^  and 
the  precjpRate  flight  of  John  Adams  closed  the  soene.  But 
the  matter  ought  not  to  sleep  here. 

It  is  not  to  gratify  resentment,  or  encourage  it  in  others, 
that  I  enter  upon  this  subject.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man  to  accuse  me  of  a  persecuting  spirit.  But  some  expla- 
nation ought  to  be  bad.  The  motives  and  objects  respecting 
the  extraordinary  and  expensive  measures  of  the  former 
administration  ought  to  be  known.  The  sedition  law,  that 
shield  of  the  moment,  prevented  it  then,  and  justice  demands 
it  now«     If  the  public  have  been  imposed  upon,  it  is  proper 
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tbffy  sbouid  know  it,  for  where  judgement  is  to  ac(^  of  a 
choice  to  be  made,  knowledge  is  first  necessary.  The  oon-* 
ciliation  of  parties,  if  it  does  not  grow  out  of  explanation, 
partakes  of  the  character  of  coHusion  or  indi£ference. 

There  has  been  guilt  somewhere;  and  it  is  better  to  fix  it 
where  it  belongs,  and  separate  the  deceiver  from  the  deceived, 
than  that  suspicion,  the  bane  of  society,  should  range  at  large, 
and  sour  the  public  mind.  The  military  measures  that  were 
proposed  and  carrying  on  during  the  former  administration 
could  not  have  for  their  object  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  invasion.  7*his  is  a  caae  that  decides  itself;  for  it  ia 
self-evident  that  while  the  war  raged  in  Europe,  neitl^r 
France  nor  England  could  spare  a  man  to  send  to  Americau 
The  object  therefore  most  be  something  at  home,  and  that 
something  was  the  overthrow  of  the  representative  system  of 
government,  for  it  could  be  nothing  elae.  But  the  plotters 
got  into  confusion  and  became  enemies  to  each  other. 
Adams  hated  and  was  jealous  of  Hamilton,  and  Hamilton 
hated  and  despised  both  Adams  and  Washington.  Surly 
Timothy  stood  aloof,  as  he  did  at  the  aflGEiir  of  Lexington, 
and  the  part  that  fell  to  the  public  was  to  pay  the  expence. 

But  ought  a  people  who  but  a  few  years  ago  were  fight* 
ing  the  battles  of  the  world,  for  liberty  had  no  home  but 
here,  ought  such  a  people  to  stand  quietly  by  and  see  that 
liberty  undermined  by  apostacy  and  overthrown  by  intrigue? 
Let  the  tombs  of  the  slain  recal  their  recollection,  and  the 
forethought  x)f  what  their  children  are  to  be  revive  and  fix 
in  their  hearts  the  love  of  liberty. 

if  the  former  administration  can  justify  its  conduct  give 
it  the  opportunity.  The  manner  in  which  John  Adams 
disappeared  from  the  government  renders  an  inquiry  the 
more  necessary.  He  gave  some  account  of  himself,  lame 
and  confused  as  it  was,  to  certain  eastern  wise  men  who 
came  to  pay  homage  to  him  on  his  birth-day.  But  if  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  do  this  ought  he  not  to  have  ren- 
dered an  account  to  the  public.  They  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect it  of  him.  In  that  tete  a  tete  account,  he  says,  ^^  Some 
measures  were  theeflfect  of  imperious  necessity,  much  against 
my  inclination."  What  measures  does  Mr.  Adams  mean, 
and  what  is  the  imperious  necessity  to  which  he  alludes. 
**  Others  (says  he)  were  measures  of  the  legislature,  which 
although  approved  when  passed  were  never  previously  pro- 
posed or  recommended  by  me.*'  What  measures,  it  may  be 
asked,  were  those,  for  the  public  have  a  right  to  know  the 
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conduct  of  their  representatives?  ^'  Some  (sajs  he)  left  to 
mj  discretion  were  never  executed  because  no  necessity  for 
them  in  my  judgement,  ever  occfurred.'^ 

What  does  this  dark  apology  mixed  with  accusation, 
amount  to,  but  to  increase  and  confirm  the  suspicion  that 
something  was  wrong.  Administration  only  was  possessed 
of  foreign  ofiBcial  information,  and  it  was  only  upon  that  in- 
formation communicated  by  him  publicly  or  privately,  or  to 
Congress,  that  Congress  could  act,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  Mr.  Adams  to  shew,  from  the  condition  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  that  any  imperious  necessity  called  for  the  warlike 
and  expensive  measures  of  his  administration. 

What  the  correspondence  between  administration  and 
Rufus  King  in  London,  or  Quincy  Adams  in  Holland,  or 
Berlin,  might  be,  is  but  little  known.  The  public  papers 
have  told  us  that  the  former  became  cup-bearer  from  the 
London  Underwriters  to  Captain  Truxton,  for  which  as  mi- 
nister from  a  neutral  nation,  he  ought  to  have  been  censured. 
It  is,  however,  a  feature  that  marks  the  politics  of  the  minis- 
ter, and  hints  at  the  character  of  the  correspondence. 

I  know  it  is  the  opinion  of  several  members  of  both  houses 
of  Congress  that  an  enquiry,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
the  late  administration  ought  to  be  gone  into.  The  convul- 
sed state  into  which  the  country  has  been  thrown  will  be 
best  settled  by  a  full  and  fair  exposition  of  the  conduct  of 
that  administration,  and  the  causes  and  object  of  that  con- 
duct. To  be  deceived,  or  to  remain  deceived,  can  be  the 
interest  of  no  man  who  seeks  the  public  good;  and  it  is  the 
deceiver  only,  or  one  interested  in  the  deception,  that  can 
wish  to  preclude  enquiry. 

The  suspicion  against  the  late  administration,  is,  that  it 
was  plotting  to  overturn  the  representative  system  of  Go- 
vernment, and  that  it  spread  alarms  of  invasions  that  had  no 
foundation,  as  a  pretence  for  raising  and  establishing  a  mili- 
taiy  force  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  that  object. 

The  law,  called  the  sedition  law,  enacted,  that  **  If  any 
person  should  write  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  written 
or  published  any  libel  (without  defining  what  a  libel  is) 
against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  either  houses 
of  Congress,  or  against  the  President,  he  should  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  and  by  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  two  years." 

But  it  is  a  much  greater  crime  for  a  President  to  plot 
against  a  constitution  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  than  for 
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an  inditidiial  to  plot  against  a  President:  and  conseqnently 
John  Adamg  is  accountable  to  the  public  for  his  conduct,  as 
the  individuals  under  his  administration  were  to  the  sedition 
law. 

Theobjecty  howerer,  of  an  inquiry,  in  this  case  is  not  to 
punish,  but  to  satisfy ;  and  to  shew  by  example  to  fature 
administrations  that  by  an  abuse  of  power  and  trust,  how- 
ever disguised  by  appearances,  or  rendered  plausible  bj 
pretencoi  is  one  lime  or  other  to  be  accounted  for. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

BordeQtown»  on  the  Delaware, 
New  Jmtjf  March  12, 1803. 
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an  ittdiTidoml  to  plot  against  a  President:  and  consequently 
John  Adams  is  accountalile  to  the  public  for  his  condact,  as 
the  individaals  under  his  administration  were  to  the  sedition 
Jaw. 

The  object^  ho werer,  of  an  inquiry .  in  this  case  is  not  to 
punish,  but  to  satisfy;  and  to  shew  by  example  to  future 
administrations  that  by  an  abuse  of  power  and  trust,  how- 
ever disguised  by  appearances,  or  rendered  plausible  by 
pretence,  is  one  time  or  other  to  be  accounted  for. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Bordeutown,  od  the  Delaware, 
New  JerMj,  March  12, 1803* 
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7. 


CASE  OF  THE  OFFICERS  OF  EXCISE;  WITH  REMARKS  ON 
THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  OFFICERS,  AND  ON  THE  NU- 
MEROUS EVILS  ARISING  TO  THE  REVENUE,  FROM  THE 
INSUFFICIENCY  OF  THE  PRESENT  SALARY:  HUMBLY 
ADDRESSED  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  BOTH  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

Introduction. 


As  a  design  among  the  Excise  officers  throughout  the 
kisgdom  is  on  foot,  for  an  humble  application  to  Parliament, 
next  session,  to  have  the  state  of  their  salaries  taken  into 
consideration  ;  it  has  been  judged  not  only  expedient,  but 
highly  necessary,  to  present  a  state  of  their  case,  previous 
to  the  presentation  of  their  petition. 

There  are  some  cases  so  singularly  reasonable,  that  the 
more  they  are  considered,  the  more  weight  they  obtain.  It 
is  a  strong  evidence  both  of  simplicity  and  honest  confi* 
dence,  when  petitioners  in  any  case  ground  their  hopes  of 
relief  on  having  their  case  fully  and  perfectly  known  and 
understood. 

Simple  as  this  subject  may  appear  at  first,  it  is  a  matter, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  not  unworthy  a  parliamentary  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  subject  interwoven  with  a  variety  of  reasons 
from  different  causes.  New  matter  will  arise  on  every 
thought.  If  the  poverty  of  the  officers  of  Excise,  if  the 
temptations  arising  from  their  poverty^  if  the  qualifica* 
turns  of  persons  to  he  admitted  into  employment,  if  the 
security  of  the  revenue  itself ,  are  matters  of  any  weight, 
then  I  am  conscious  that  my  voluntary  services  in  this  busi- 
ness, will  produce  some  good  effect  or  other,  either  to  the 
better  security  of  the  revenue,  the  relief  of  the  officers,  or 
both. 


Wheh  a  year's  salary  is  mentioned  in  the  gross,  it  ac- 
(juires  a  degree  of  consequence  from  its  sound,  which  it 
would  not  if  separated  into  daily  payments,  and  if  the 
charges  attending    the    receiving,  and  other    unavoidable 
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expences  were  considered  with  it.  Fifty  pounds  a-year, 
and  one  shilling  and  nine  pence  farthing  a-day,  carry  as  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  significancy  with  them,  as  my  Lord's 
steward,  and  the  steward's  labourer;  and  yet  an  outride  oflB- 
cer  in  the  excise,  under  the  name  of  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
receives  for  himself  no  more  than  one  shilling  and  ninepence 
farthing  a  day. 

After  tax,  charity,  and  sitting  expences  are  deducted, 
there  remains  very  little  more  than  forty-six  pounds ;  and 
the  expences  of  horse-keeping,  in  many  places,  cannot  be 
brought  under  fourteen  pounds  a  year,  besides  the  purchase 
at  first,  and  the  hazard  of  life,  which  reduces  it  to  thirty- 
two  pounds  per  annum,  or  one  shilling  and  ninepence  far- 
thing  per  day. 

I  have  spoken  more  particularly  of  the  outrides,  as  (hey 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  being  in  proportion  to  the 
foot-walk  as  eight  is  to  five  throughout  the  kingdom.  Yet 
in  the  latter,  the  same  misfortunes  exist;  the  channel  of  them 
only  is  altered.  The  excessive  dearness  of  house-rent,  the 
great  burthen  of  rates  and  taxes,  and  the  excessive  price  of 
all  necessaries  of  life,  in  cities  and  large  trading  towns, 
nearly  counterbalance  the  expences  of  horse-keeping. 
Every  office  has  its  stages  of  promotions,  but  the  pecuniary 
advantages  arising  from  a  foot-walk  are  so  inconsiderable, 
and  the  loss  of  disposing  of  effects,  or  the  charges  of  re* 
moving  them  to  any  considerable  distance,  so  great,  that 
many  out-ride  officers  with  a  family  remain  as  they  are, 
from  an  inability  to  bear  the  loss,  or  support  the  expence. 

The  officers  resident  in  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, are  exempt  from  the  particular  disadvantages  of 
removals.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  circumstance  which 
they  enjoy  superior  to  their  country  brethren.  In  every 
other  respect  they  lie  under  the  same  hardships,  and  suffer 
the  same  distresses. 

There  are  no  perquisites  or  advantages  in  the  least  annexed 
to  the  employment.  A  few  officers  who  are  stationed  along 
the  coast,  may  sometimes  have  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in 
with  a  seizure  of  contraband  goods,  and  that  frequently 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives:  but  the  inland  officers  can 
have  no  such  opportunities.  Besides,  the  surveying  duty  in 
the  excise  is  so  continual,  that  without  remissness  from  the 
Teal  business  itself,  there  is  no  time  to  seek  after  them. 
With  the  officers  of  the  customs  it  is  quite  otherwise,  their 
whole  time  and  care  being  appropriated  to  that  service,  and 
their  profits  are  in  proportion  to  their  vigilance. 
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If  the  increase  of  monej  in  the  kingdom  is  one  caase  of 
the  high  price  of  provisions,  the  case  of  the  Excise  officers 
is.  peculiarly  pitiable.  No  increase  comes  to  them— they 
are  shut  cmt  from  the  general  blessing — thej  behold  it  like 
a  map  of  Peru.  The  answer  of  Abraham  to  Dives  is  some- 
what  applicable  to  them,  "  There  is  a  great  gulf  fiaed»" 

To  the  wealthy  and  humane,  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of 
concern,  that  their  affluence  should  become  the  misfortune 
of  others.  Were  the  money  in  the  kingdom  to  be  increased 
double,  the  salary  would  in  value  be  reduced  one  half. 
Every  step  upwards,  is  a  step  downwards  with  them.  Not 
to  be  partakerb  of  the  increase  would  be  a  little  hard,  but  to 
be  sufferers  by  it  exceedingly  so.  The  mechanic  and  the 
labourer  may  in  a  great  measure  ward  off  the  distress,  by 
raising  the  price  of  their  manufat^tures  or  their  work,  but 
the  situation  of  the  officers  admits  no  such  relief. 

Another  consideration  in  their  behalf  (and  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  Excise)  is,  that  as  the  law  of  their  office  re- 
moves them  far  from  their  natural  friends  and  relations,  it 
consequently  prevents  those  occasional  assistances  from 
them,  which  are  serviceably  felt  in  a  family,  and  which  even 
the  poorest,  among  the  poor,  enjoys.  Most  poor  mechanics, 
or  even  common  labourers,  have  some  relations  or  friends, 
who,  either  out  of  benevolence  or  pride,  keep  their  children 
from  nakedness,  supply  them  occasionally  with  perhaps  half 
a  hog,  a  load  of  wood,  a  chaldron  of  coals,  or  something  or 
other,  which  abates  the  severity  of  their  distress ;  and  yet 
those  men,  thus  relieved,  will  frequently  earn  more  than  the 
daily  pay  of  an  Excise  officer. 

Perhaps  an  officer  will  appear  more  reputable  with  the 
same  pay,  than  a  mechanic  or  labourer.  The  difference 
arises  from  sentiment,  not  circumstances.  A  something  like 
reputable  pride  makes  all  the  distinction,  and  the  thinking 
part  of  mankind  well  knows,  that  none  suffer  so  much  as 
they  who  endeavour  to  conceal  their  necessities. 

'I  he  frequent  removals  which  unavoidably  happen  in  the 
Excise,  are  attended  with  such  anexpence,  especially  where 
there  is  a  family,  as  few  officers  are  able  to  support.  About 
two  years  ago,  an  officer  with  a  family,  under  orders  for 
removing,  and  rather  embarrassed  in  circumstances,  made  his 
application  to  me,  and  from  a  conviction  of  his  distress,  I 
advanced  a  small  sum  to  enable  him  to  proceed.  He  inge- 
nuously declared,  that  without  the  assistance  of  some  friend, 
he  should  be  driven  to  do  injustice  to  his  creditors,  and 
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compelled  to  desert  the  daty  of  his  office.  He  has  since 
honestly  paid  me,  and  does  as  well  as  the  narrowness  of 
such  circumstances  can  admit  of. 

There  is  one  general  allowed  truth,  which  will  always 
operate  in  their  favour ;  which  is,  that  no  set  of  men,  under 
his  Majesty,  earn  their  salary  with  any  comparison  of  labour 
and  fatigue,  with  that  of  the  officers  of  Excise.  7'he  sta- 
tion may  rather  be  called  a  seat  of  constant  work,  than 
either  a  place  or  an  employment.  Even  in  the  differ^it 
departments  of  the  general  revenue,  they  are  unequalled  in 
the  burthen  of  business ;  a  riding-officer's  place  in  the  cus- 
toms, whose  salary  is  sixty  pounds  a  year,  is  ease  to  theirs  ; 
and  the  work  in  the  window-light  duty,  compared  with  the 
Excise,  is  lightness  itself;  yet  their  salary  is  subject  to  no 
tax,  they  receive  forty-nine  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  six- 
pence, without  deduction. 

The  inconveniencies  which  affect  an  Excise-officer,  are 
almost  endleas;  even  the  land-tax  assessment  upon  their 
salaries,  which,  though  the  Governmeut  pays,  falls  often 
with  hardship  upon  them.  The  place  of  their  residence,  on 
account  of  the  land-tax,  has,  in  many  instances,  created 
frequent  contentions  between  parishes,  in  which  the  officer, 
though  the  innocent  and  unconcerned  cause  of  the  quarrel, 
has  been  the  g^reater  sufferer. 

To  point  out  particularly  the  impossibility  of  an  Excise- 
officer  supporting  himself  and  family,  with  any  proper 
degree  of  credit  and  reputation,  on  so  scanty  a  pittance,  is 
altogether  unnecessary.  The  times,  the  voice  of  general 
want,  are  proofs  themselves.  Where  facts  are  sufficient, 
arguments  are  useless;  and  the  hints  which  I  have  pro- 
duced, are  such  as  affect  the  officers  of  Excise  differently 
to  any  other  set  of  men.  A  single  man  may  barely  live  ; 
but  as  it  is  not  the  design  of  the  legislature,  or  the  Hon. 
Board  of  Excise,  to  impose  a  state  of  celibacy  on  them, 
the  condition  of  much  the  greater  part  is  truly  wretched 
and  pitiable. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  why  do  the  'Exdse  officers  com- 
plain ?  they  are  not  pressed  into  the  service,  and  may  relin- 
quish it  when  they  please ;  if  they  can  mend  themselves, 
why  don't  they  ?  Alas !  what  a  mockery  of  pity  would  it 
be,  to  give  such  an  answer  to  an  honest,  mithfui,  old  officer 
in  the  Excise,  who  had  spent  the  prime  of  his  life  in  the 
service,  and  was  become  unfit  for  any  thing  else !  The  time 
limited  for  an  admission  into  an  Excise  employment,  is  be- 
tween twenty-one  and  thirty  years  of  age,  the  very  flower 
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of  life.  Every  other  hope  and  consideration  are  then  given 
Dp,  and  the  chance  of  establishing  themselves  in  any  other 
business,  becomes  in  a  few  years  not  only  lost  to  them,  but 
they  become  lost  to  it. 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  ofmen^  which  if  embraced^ 
leads  on  to  fortune — that  neglected^  all  beyond  is  misery  or 
want." 

When  we  consider  how  few  in  the  Excise  arrive  at  any 
comfortable  eminence,  and  the  date  of  life  when  such  pro- 
motions only  can  happen,  the  great  hazard  there  is  of  ill, 
rather  than  good  fortune  in  the  attempt,  and  that  ail  the 
years  antecedent  to  that  is  a  state  of  mere  existence,  wherein 
they  are  shut  out  from  the  common  chance  of  success  in 
any  other  way  ;  a  reply  like  that  can  be  only  a  derision  of 
their  wants.  It  is  almost  impossible,  after  any  long  con- 
tinuance in  the  Excise,  that  they  can  live  any  other  way. 
Such  as  are  of  trades,  would  have  their  trades  to  learn  over 
again ;  and  people  would  have  but  little  opinion  of  their 
abilities  in  any  calling,  who  had  been  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
years  absent  from  it  Every  year's  experience  gained  in  the 
Excise,  is  a  year's  experience  lost  in  trade;  and  by  the  time 
they  become  wise  officers,  they  become  foolish  workmen. 

Were  the  reasons  for  augmenting  the  salary  grounded 
only  on  the  charitableness  of  so  doing,  they  would  have 
great  weight  with  the  compassionate.  But  there  are  auxi- 
liaries of  such  a  powerful  cast,  that  in  the  opinion  of  policy^ 
they  obtain  the  rank  of  originals.  The  first  is  truly  the  case 
of  the  officers,  but  this  is  rather  the  case  of  the  revenue. 

The  distresses  in  the  Excise  are  so  generally  known,  that 
numbers  of  gentlemen,  and  other  inhabitaats  in  places 
where  officers  are  resident,  have  generouslv  and  humanely 
recommended  their  case  to  the  members  of  the  Hon.  House 
of  Commons:  and  numbers  of  traders  of  opulence  and 
reputation,  well  knowing  that  the  poverty  of  an  officer  may 
subject  him  to  the  fraudulent  designs  of  some  selfish  persons 
under  his  survey,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  fair  trader,  and 
trade  in  general,  have,  from  principles  both  of  generosity 
and  justice,  joined  in  the  same  recommendation. 
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Thoughts  on  the  Corruption  <f  Principles^  and  on  the  nu^ 
merous  evils  arising  to  the  Revenuejfrom  the  too  great 
Poverty  of  the  Officers  of  Excise. 

It  has  always  been  the  wisdom  of  government,  to  consider 
the  situation  and  circumstances  of  persons  in  trust.  Why 
are  large  salaries  given  in  many  instances,  but  to  proportion 
it  to  the  trust,  to  set  men  above  temptation,  and  to  make  it 
even  literally  worth  their  while  to  be  honest  ?  The  salaries 
of  the  judges  have  been  augmented,  and  their  places  made 
independent  even  of  the  crown  itself,  for  the  above  wise 
purposes. 

Certainly  there  can  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  supposing 
there  is  such  an  instinct  as  frailty  among  theoflBcers  of  Ex- 
cise, in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  that  the 
most  effectual  method  to  keep  men  honest,  is  to  enable 
them  to  live  so.  The  tenderness  of  conscience  is  too  often 
overmatched  by  the  sharpness  of  want ;  and  principle,  like 
charity,  yields  with  just  reluctance  enough  to  excuse  itself. 
There  is  a  powerful  rhetoric  in  necessity,  which  exceeds 
even  a  Dunning  or  a  Wedderbume.  No  argument  can 
satisfy  the  feelings  of  hunger,  or  abate  the  edge  of  appetite. 
Nothing  tends  to  a  greater  corruption  of  manners  and  prin- 
ciples, than  a  too  great  distress  of  circumstances ;  and  the 
corruption  is  of  that  kind,  that  it  spreads  a  plaster  for  itself: 
like  a  viper,  it  carries  a  cure,  though  a  false  one,  for  its  own 
poison.  Agur,  without  any  alternative,  has  made  disho- 
nesty the  immediate  consequence  of  poverty,  **  I^t  I  be 
poor  and  steal."  A  very  little  degree  of  that  dangerous 
kind  of  philosophy,  which  is  the  almost  certain  effect  of 
involuntary  poverty,  will  teach  men  to  believe,  that  to  starve 
is  more  criminal  than  to  steal,  by  as  much  as  every  species 
of  self-murder  exceeds  every  other  crime ;  that  true  ho- 
nesty is  sentimental,  and  the  practice  of  it  dependent  upon 
circumstances.  If  the  gay  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the 
allurements  of  pleasure,  the  great  the  temptations  of  am- 
bition, or  the  miser  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  how  muck 
stronger  are  the  provocations  of  want  and  poverty !  The 
excitements  to   pleasure,   grandeur,   or   riches,    are  mere 
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^  shadows  of  a  shade,"  compared  to  the  irresistible  neces- 
sities of  nature.  *<  Not  to  be  led  into  temptation/'  is  the 
prayer  of  divinity  itself;  and  to  guard  against,  or  rather  to 
prevent,  such  insnaring  situations,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
heights  of  human  prudence:  in  private  life  it  is  partly  re- 
ligious ;  and  in  a  Revenue  sense,  it  is  truly  political. 

The  rich,  in  ^ase  and  afBuence,  may  think  I  have  drawn 
an  unnatural  portrait;  but  could  they  descend  to  the  cold 
regions  of  want,  the  circle  of  polar  poverty,  they  would 
find  their  opinions  changing  with  the  climate.  There  are 
habits  of  thinking  peculiar  to  diflPerent  conditions,  and  to  find 
them  out  is  truly  to  study  mankind. 

That  the  situation  of  an  Excise  ofBcer  is  of  this  dan- 
gerous kind,  must  be  allowed  by  every  one  who  will  con- 
sider the  trust  unavoidably  reposed  in  him,  and  compare 
the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances  with  the  hardship  of 
the  times.  If  the  salary  was  judged  competent  an  hun- 
dred years  ago,  it  cannot  be  so  now.  Should  it  be  ad- 
vanced, that  if  the  present  set  of  officers  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  salary,  that  enow  may  be  procured  not  only  for 
the  present  salary,  but  for  less ;  the  answer  is  extremely  easy. 
The  question  needs  only  to  be  put ;  it  destroys  itself.  Were 
two  or  three  thousand  men  to  offer  to  execute  the  office 
without  any  salary,  would  the  government  accept  them  ? 
No.  Were  the  same  number  to  offer  the  same  service  for 
a  salary  less  than  can  possibly  support  them,  would  the 
government  accept  them  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  while  nature, 
in  spite  of  law  or  religion,  makes  it  a  ruling  principle  not 
to  starve,  the  event  would  be  this,  that  as  they  could  not 
live  on  the  salary,  they  would  discretionally  live  out  of  the 
duty.  Quere,  whether  poverty  has  not  too  great  an  in- 
fluence now?  Were  the  employment  a  place  of  direct 
labour,  and  not  of  trust,  then  frugality  in  the  salary  would 
be  sound  policy:  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  greatest 
single  branch  of  the  Revenue,  a  duty  amounting  to  near 
live  millions  sterling,  is  annually  charged  by  a  set  of  men, 
most  of  whom  are  wanting  even  the  common  necessaries  of 
life,  the  thought  must,  to  every  friend  to  honesty,  to  every 
person  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  public  money, 
be  strong  and  striking.  Poor  and  in  power,  are  powerful 
temptations ;  I  eall  it  power,  because  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  defraud.  The  trust  unavoidably  reposed  in  an 
Excise-officer  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of 
wisdom,  and  perhaps  of  interest,  to  secure  him  from  the 
temptations  of  downright  poverty.     To  relieve  their  wants 
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would  be  charitj)  but  to  secure  the  Reveaue  by  so  doin^, 
would  be  prudence.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  at  the  office 
but  some  detections  are  made  of.  fraudulent  and  collusive 
proceedings.  The  poverty  of  the  officers  is  the  fairest  bait 
for  a  designing  trader  that  can  possibly  be ;  such  introduce 
themselves  to  the  officer  under  the  common  plea  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  salary.  Every  considerate  mind  must 
allow,  that  poverty  and  opportunity  corrupt  many  an  honest 
man.  [  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  so  many  opulent  and 
reputable  traders  have  recommended  the  case  of  the  officers 
to  the  good  favour  of  their  representatives.  They  are  sen* 
sible  of  the  pinching  circumstances  of  the  officers,  and  of 
the  injury  to  trade  in  general,  from  the  advantages  which 
are  taken  of  thei^a.  The  welfare  of  the  fair  trader,  and  the 
security  of  the  Revenue,  are  so  inseparably  one,  that  their 
interest  or  injuries  are  alike.  It  is  the  opinion  of  such 
whose  situation  gives  them  a  perfect  knowledge  in  the 
matter,  that  the  Revenue  suffers  more  by  the  corruption  of 
a  few  officers  in  a  county,  than  would  make  a  handsome 
addition  to  the  salary  of  the  whole  number  in  the  same 
place.. 

I  very  lately  knew  an  instance  where  it  is  evident,  on 
comparison  of  the  duty  charged  since,  that  the  Revenue 
suffered  by  one  trader  (and  he  not  a  very  considerable  one) 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  per  ann.  for 
several  years ;  and  yet  the  benefit  to  the  officer  was  a  mere 
trifle,  in  consideration  of  the  trader's.  Without  doubt  the 
officer  would  have  thought  himself  much  happier  to  have 
received  the  same  addition  another  way.  The  bread  of  de- 
ceit is  a  bread  of  bitterness;  but  alas!  how  few  in  times  of 
want  and  hardship  are  capable  of  thinking  so :  objects  ap- 
pear under  new  colours,  and  in  shapes  not  naturally  their 
own  ;  hunger  sucks  in  the  deception,  and  necessity  recon- 
ciles it  to  conscience. 

The  commissioners  of  Excise  strongly  enjoin,  that  no 
officer  accept  any  treat,  gratuity,  or,  in  short,  lay  himself 
under  any  kind  of  obligation  to  the  traders  under  their 
survey:  the  wisdom  of  such  an  injunction  is  evident;  but 
the  practice  of  it,  surrounded  with  children  and  poverty^  is 
scarcely  possible  ;  and  such  obligations,  wherever  they 
exist,  must  operate,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  injury  of 
the  Revenue.  Favours  will  naturally  beget  their  like- 
nesses, especially  where  the  return  is  not  at  our  own  ex- 
pence. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked,  by  a  gentleman  whose  know- 
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ledge  in  Excise  basiness  is  indisputable,  that  there  are 
numbers  of  officers  who  are  eveu  afraid  to  look  into  an 
Doentered  room,  lest  thej  should  give  offence.  Poverty  and 
obligation  tie  up  the  hands  of  office,  and  give  a  prejudicial 
bias  to  the  mind. 

There  is  another  kind  of  evil,  which,  though  it  maj 
never  amount  to  what  may  be  deemed  criminality  in  law, 
yet  it  may  amount  to  what  is  much  worse  in  effect,  and 
that  is,  a  cbnstant  and  perpetual  leakage  in  the  Revenue :  a 
sort  of  gratitude  in  the  dark,  a  distant  requital  for  such  civi- 
lities as  only  the  lowest  poverty  would  accept,  and  which 
are  a  thousand  per  cent,  above  the  value  of  the  civility  re- 
ceived. Yet  there  is  no  immediate  collusion;  the  trader 
and  officer  are  both  safe ;  the  design,  if  discovered,  passes 
for  error. 

These,  with  numberless  other  evils,  have  all  their  origin  in 
the  poverty  of  the  officers.  Poverty,  in  defiance  of  princi- 
ple, begets  a  degree  of  meanness  that  will  stoop  to  almost 
any  thing.  A  thousand  refinements  of  argument  may  be 
brought  to  prove,  that  the  practice  of  honesty  will  be  still 
the  same,  in  the  most  trying  and  necessitous  circumstances. 
He  who  never  was  an  hungered  man  may  argue  finely  on  the 
subjection  of  his  appetite ;  and  he  who  never  was  distress* 
ed,  may  harangue  as  beautifully  on  the  power  of  principle. 
But  poverty,  like  grief,  has  an  incurable  deafness,  which 
never  hears ;  the  oration  loses  all  its  edge ;  and  ^^  To  6e,  or 
not  to  6e,"  becomes  the  only  question. 

There  is  a  striking  difference  between  dishonesty  arising 
from  want  of  food,  and  want  of  principle.  The  first  is 
worthy  of  compassion,  the  other  of  punishment.  Nature 
never  produced  a  man  who  would  starve  in  a  well-stored 
larder,  because  the  provisions  were  not  his  own :  but  he 
who  robs  it  from  luxury  of  appetite,  deserves  a  gibbet. 

There  is  another  evil  which  the  poverty  of  the  salary 
produces,  and  which  nothing  but  an  augmentation  can  re- 
move ;  and  that  is,  negligence  and  indifference.  These  may 
not  appear  of  such  dark  complexion  as  fraud  and  collusion, 
but  their  injuries  to  the  Revenue  are  the  same.  It  is  im- 
possible that  any  office  or  business  can  be  regarded  as  it 
ought,  where  this  ruinous  disposition  exists.  It  requires  no 
sort  of  argument  to  prove,  that  the  value  set  upon  any 
place  or  employment,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
it ;  and  that  diligence  or  negligence  will  arise  from  the  same 
cause.     The  continual  number  of  relinquishments  and  dis- 
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charges  alwayg  happening  in  the  Exoise,  are  evident  proofii 
of  it. 

Persons  first  coming  into  the  Excise,  form  very  different 
notions  of  it,  to  what  tbej  have  afterwards.  The  gaj  ideas 
of  promotion  soon  expire  ;  continuance  of  work,  the  strict- 
ness of  the  duty,  and  the  poverty  of  the  salary,  soon  b^et 
negligence  and  indifference:  the  course  continues  for  a 
while,  the  Revenue  suffers,  and  the  officer  is  discharged  : 
the  vacancy  is  soon  filled  up,  new  ones  arise  to  produce 
the  same  mischief,  and  share  the  same  fate. 

What  adds  still  more  to  the  weight  of  this  gievance  is, 
that  this  destructive  disposition  reigns  most  among  such  as 
are  otherwise  the  most  proper  and  qualified  for  the  employ- 
ment ;  such  as  are  neither  fit  for  the  Excise,  or  any  thingp 
else,  are  glad  to  hold  in  by  any  means :  but  the  Revenue 
lies  at  as  much  hazard  from  their  want  of  judgment,  as 
from  the  other*s  want  of  diligence. 

In  private  life,  no  man  would  trust  the  execution  of  any 
important  concern,  to  a  servant  who  was  careless  whether 
he  did  it  or  not,  and  the  same  rule  must  hold  good  in  a 
Revenue  sense.  The  commissioners  may  continue  dis- 
charging every  day,  aod  the  example  will  have  no  weight 
while  the  salary  is  an  object  so  inconsiderable,  and  this 
disposition  has  such  a  general  existence.  Should  it  be 
advanced,  that  if  men  will  be  careless  of  such  bread  as  is  ia 
their  possession,  they  will  still  be  the  same  were  it  better; 
I  answer  that,  as  the  disposition  I  am  speaking  of,  is  not  the 
effect  of  natural  idleness,  but  of  dissatisfaction  in  point  of 
profit,  they  would  not  continue  the  same.  A  good  servaot 
will  be  careful  of  a  good  place,  though  very  indiffereDt 
about  a  bad  one.  Besides,  this  spirit  of  indifference,  should 
It  procure  a  discharge,  is  no  way  affecting  to  their  circum- 
stances. The  easy  transition  of  a  qualified  officer  to  a 
eompting-house,  or  at  least  a  school-master,  at  any  time,  as 
it  naturally  supports  and  backs  his  indifference  about  the 
Excise,  so  it  takes  off  all  punishment  from  the  order  when- 
ever it  happens. 

I  have  known  numbers  discharged  from  the  Excise,  who 
would  have  been  a  credit  to  tbeir  patrons  and  the  employ- 
ment, could  they  have  found  it  worth  tbeir  while  to  have 
attended  to  it.  No  man  enters  into  the  Excise  with  any 
higher  expectations  than  a  Competent  maintenance ;  but 
not  to  find  even  that,  can  produce  nothing  but  corruptiony 
collusion,  and  neglect. 
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Semarks  on  the  Qualification  of  Officer*, 

In  employments  where  direct  labour  only  is  wanting,  and 
trust  qaite  out  of  the  question,  the  service  is  merely  animal 
or  mechanical.  In  cutting  a  river,  or  forming  a  road,  as 
Ihere  is  no  possibility  of  fraud,  the  merit  of  honesty  is  but 
of  little  weight.  Health,  strength,  and  hardiness,  are  the 
labourer's  virtues.  But  where  property  depends  on  the 
trust,  and  lies  at  the  discretion  of  the  servant,  the  judgment 
of  the  master  takes  a  different  channel,  both  in  the  choice 
and  the  wages.  The  honest  and  the  dissolute  have  here  no 
comparison  of  merit.  A  known  thief  may  be  trusted  to 
gather  stones ;  but  a  steward  ought  to  be  prbof  against  the 
temptations  of  uncounted  gold. 

The  Excise  is  so  far  from  being  of  the  nature  of  the  first, 
that  it  is  all,  and  more  than  can  commonly  be  put  together 
Id  the  last :  it  is  a  place  of  poverty,  of  trust,  of  opportunity, 
and  temptation.  A  compound  of  discords,  where  the  more 
they  haimonize,  the  more  they  offend. 

To  be  properly  qualified  for  the  employment,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  that  the  person  should  be  honest,  but  that 
he  be  sober,  diligent,  and  skilful ;  sober,  that  he  may  be 
always  capable  of  business  ;  diligent,  that  he  may  be  always 
in  hifl  business;  and  skilful,  that  he  may  be  able  to  prevent 
or  detect  frauds  against  the  Revenue.  The  want  of  any  of 
these  qualifications  is  a  capital  offence  in  the  Excis'^.  A 
complaint  of  drunkenness,  negligence^  or  ignorance,  is  cer- 
tain death  by  the  laws  of  the  board.  It  cannot  then  be  all 
sorts  of  persons  who  are  proper  for  the  office.  The  very 
notion  of  procuring  a  sufficient  number  for  even  less  than 
the  present  salary,  is  so  destitute  of  every  degree  of  sound 
reason,  that  it  needs  no  reply.  The  employment,  from  1he 
insufficiency  of  the  salary,  is  already  become  so  incon- 
siderable in  the  general  opinion,  that  persons  of  any 
capacity  or  reputation  will  keep  out  of  it ;  for  where  is  the 
mechanic,  or  even  the  labourer,  who  cnnnot  earn  at  least 
Is.  9id.  per  day?  It  certainly  cannot  be  proper  to  take 
the  dregs  of  every  calling,  and  to  make  the  Excise  the 
common  receptacle  for  the  indigent,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
calamitous. 
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A  truly  worthy  commissioner,  lately  dead,  made  a  public 
offer,  a  few  years  ago,  of  putting  any  of  his  neighbours* 
sons  into  the  Excise ;  but  though  the  offer  amounted  al- 
most to  an  invitation,  one  only,  whom  seven  years  appren- 
ticeship could  not  make  a  tailor,  accepted  it ;  who,  after  a 
twelve-month's  instruction,  was  ordered  off,  but  in  a  few 
days  finding  the  employment  beyond  his  abilities,  he  pru- 
dently deserted  it,  and  returned  home,  where  he  now 
remains  in  the  character  of  an  husbandman. 

There  are  very  few  instances  of  rejection  even  of  persons 
who  can  scarce  write  their  own  names  legibly ;  for  as  there 
is  neither  law  to  compel,  nor  encouragement  to  excite,  no 
other  can  be  had  than  such  as  ofier,  and  none  will  offer 
who  can  see  any  other  prospect  of  living.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  Excise  is  a  place  of  labour,  not  of  ease ;  of  hazard, 
not  of  certainty ;  and  that  downright  poverty  finishes  the 
character. 

It  must  strike  every  considerate  mind,  to  hear  a  man  with 
a  large  family,  faithful  enough  to  declare,  that  he  cannot 
support  himself  on  the  salary  with  that  honest  independency 
he  could  wish.  There  is  a  great  degree  of  affecting  hones^ 
in  an  ingenuous  confession.  Eloquence  may  strike  the  ear, 
but  the  language  of  poverty  strikes  the  heart ;  the  first  may 
charm  like  music,  but  the  second  alarms  like  a  knell. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  such  an  admission  of  impro- 
per and  unqualified  persons  in  the  Excise,  that  the  office  is 
not  only  become  contemptible,  but  the  Revenue  insecure. 
Collectors,  whose  long  services  and  qualifications  have  ad- 
vanced them  to  that  station,  are  disgraced  by  the  wretched- 
ness of  new  supers  continually.  Certaiuly  some  regard 
ought  to  be  had  to  decency,  as  well  as  merit. 

These  are  some  of  the  capital  evils  which  arise  from  the 
wretched  poverty  of  the  salary.  Evils  they  certainly  are  ; 
for  what  can  be  more  destructive  in  a  Revenue  office, 
than  corruption,  collusion,  neglect,  and  ill  qualifications. 

Should  it  be  questioned  whether  an  augmentation  of  sa- 
lary would  remove  them,  I  answer,  there  is  scarce  a  doubt 
to  be  made  of  it  Human  wisdom  may  possibly  be  de- 
ceived in  its  wisest  designs;  but  here,  every  thought  and 
circumstance  establishes  the  hope.  They  are  evils  of  such 
a  ruinous  tendency,  that  they  must,  by  some  means  or  other, 
be  removed.  Rigour  and  severity  have  been  tried  in  vain  ; 
for  punishment  loses  all  its  force  where  men  expect  and 
disregard  it. 

Of  late  years,  the  board  of  Excise  has  shewn  an  extraor- 
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diiiarj  tenderness  in  saeh  instances  as  might  otherwise  have 
affected  the  circumstances  of  their  officers.  Their  compas- 
sion has  greatly  tended  to  lessen  the  distresses  of  the 
employment;  but  as  it  cannot  amount  to  a  total  removal  of 
tbem,  the  officers  of  Excise  throughout  the  kingdom  have 
(as  the  voice  of  one  man)  prepared  petitions  to  be  laid 
before  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons  on  the  ensuing 
Parliament 

An  augmentation  of  salary,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
live  honestly  and  competently,  would  produce  more  good 
effect  than  all  the  laws  of  the  land  can  enforce.  The  gene- 
rality of  such  frauds  as  the  officers  have  been  detected  in, 
have  appeared  of  a  nature  as  remote  from  inherent  dis- 
honesty, as  a  temporary  illness  is  from  an  incurable  disease. 
Surrounded  with  want,  children,  and  despair,  what  can  the 
husband  or  the  father  do  ?  No  laws  compel  like  nature — 
no  connections  bind  like  blood. 

With  an  addition  of  salarv»  the  Excise  would  wear  a 
new  aspect,  and  recover  its  former  constitution.  Languor 
and  neglect  would  give  place  to  care  and  chearfulness.  Men 
of  reputation  and  abilities  would  seek  after  it,  and  finding  a 
comfortable  maintenance  would  stick  to  it  The  unworthy 
and  incapable  would  be  rejected*  the  power  of  superiors  be 
re-established,  and  laws  and  instructions  receive  new  force. 
The  officers  would  be  secured  from  the  temptations  of 
poverty,  and  the  Revenue  from  the  evils  of  it;  the  cure 
would  be  as  extensive  as  the  complaint,  and  new  health 
out-root  the  present  corruptions. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


LETTER  TO  DR.  GOLDSMITH. 


Honoured  Sir, 
Herewith  I  present  you  with  the  Case  of  the  Officers  of 
Excise.  A  compliment  of  this  kind  from  an  entire  stranger 
may  appear  somewhat  singular;  but  the  following  reasons 
and  information  will,  I  presume,  sufficiently  apologize.  I 
act  myself  in  the  humble  station  of  an  officer  of  excise, 
though  somewhat  differently  circumstanced  to  what  many 
of  them  are,  and  have  been  the  principal  promoter  of  a  plan 
for  applying  to  Parliament  this  session  for  an  increase  of 
salary.  A  petition  for  this  purpose  has  been  circulated 
through  eTerv-  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  signed  by  all  the 
officers  therein.  A  subscription  of  three  shillings  per  officer 
is  raised)  amounting  to  upwards  of  £500,  for  supporting  the 
expenses.  The  excise  officers,  in  all  cities  and  corporate 
towns,  have  obtained  letters  of  recommendation  from  the 
electors  to  the  members  in  their  behalf,  many  or  most  of 
whom  hare  promiated  their  support.  The  enclosed  case  we 
have  presented  to  most  of  the  members,  and  shall  to  all, 
before  the  petition  appear  in  the  House.  The  memorial 
before  you,  met  with  so  much  approbation  while  in  manu- 
leript,  that  I  was  advised  to  print  4000  copies:  SOOO  of 
which  were  subscribed  for  the  officers  in  general,  and  the 
remaining  1000  reserved  for  presents.  Since  the  delivering 
them  I  have  received  so  many  letters  of  thanks  and  appro* 
bation  ipr  the  performance,  that  were  I  not  rather  singularly 
modest,  I  should  insensibly  becpme  a  little  vain.  The  lite- 
rary fame  of  Dr.  Goldsmith  has  induced,  me  to  present  one 
to  him,  such  as  it  is.  It  is  my  first  and  only  attempt,  and 
even  now  I  should  not  have  undertaken  it,  had  I  not  been 
particularly  applied  to  by  some  of  my  superiors  in  office.  I 
have  some  few  questions  to  trouble  Dr.  Goldsmith  with,  and 
should  esteem  his  company  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  partake 
of  a  bottle  of  wine,  or  any  thing  else,  and  apologize  for  this 
trouble,  as  a  singular  favour  conferred  on 

His  unknown 
Humble  servant  and  admirer, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
Excise  Coffee  House* 
Broad  Street,  Dec.  21,  1772. 

P.  S.  Shall  take  the  liberty  of  waiting  on  you  in  a  day 
or  two. 
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THE  UTILITY  OF  MAGAZINES  EVINCED. 


In  a  country  whose  reigning  character  is  the  love  of 
science,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  channels  of  commu- 
nication should  be  so  narrow  and  limited.  The  weekly 
papers  are  at  present  the  only  vehicle  of  public  information. 
Convenience  and  necessity  prove  that  the  opportunities  of 
acquiring  and  communicating  knowledge  ought  always  to 
enlarge  with  the  circle  of  population.  America  has  now 
outgrown  the  state  of  infancy  ;  her  strength  and  commerce 
make  large  advances  to  manhood ;  and  science,  in  all  its 
branches,  has  not  only  blossomed,  but  even  ripened  on  the 
soil.  The  cottages,  as  it  were,  of  yesterday,  have  grown  to 
Tillages,  and  the  villages  to  cities;  and  while  proud  anti- 
quity, like  a  skeleton  in  rags,  parades  the  streets  of  other 
nations,  their  genias,  as  if  sickened  and  disgusted  with  the 
phantom,  comes  hither  for  recovery. 

The  present  enlarged  and  improved  state  of  things  gives 
every  encouragement  which  the  editor  of  a  new  Magazine 
can  reasonably  hope  for.  The  failure  of  former  ones  cannot 
be  drawn  as  a  parallel  now.  Change  of  times  adds  pro- 
priety to  new  measures.  In  the  early  days  of  colonization, 
when  a  whisper  was  almost  sufficient  to  have  negocxated  all 
our  internal  concerns,  the  publishing  even  of  a  newspaper 
would  have  been  premature.  ,  Those  times  are  past,  and 
population  has  established  both  their  use  and  their  credit. 
But  their  plan  being  almost  wholly  devoted  to  news  and 
commerce,  affords  but  a  scanty  residence  to  the  Muses. 
Their  path  lies  wide  of  the  field  of  science,  and  has  left  a 
rich  and  unexplored  region  for  new  adventures. 

It  has  always  been  the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  the 
curious,  that  a  Magazine,  when  properly  conducted,  is  a 
nursery  of  genius;  and  by  constantly  accumulating  new 
matter,  becomes  a  kind  of  market  for  wit  and  utility.  The 
opportunity  which  it  affords  to  men  of  abilities  to  com- 
municate their  studies,  kindles  up  a  spirit  of  invention  and 
emulation.  An  unexercised  genias  soon  contracts  a  kind  of 
mossiness,  which  not  only  checks  its  growth,  but  abates  its 
natural  vigour.  Like  an  untenanted  house,  it  falls  into 
decay,  and  frequently  ruins  the  possessor. 

The  British  Magazines,  at  the  commencement,  were  the 
Kpositories  of  ingaiuity ;  they  are  now  the  retailers  of  tale 
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and  noQ^eose.  From  elegance  they  sunk  into  simplicity, 
from  simplicity  to  folly,  and  from  folly  to  voluptuousness. 
The  Gentleman's,  the  London,  and  the  Universal  Magazines, 
bear  yet  some  marks  of  their  originality:  but  the  Town 
and  Country,  the  Covent  Garden,  and  Westminster,  are  no 
better  than  incentives  to  profligacy  and  dissipation.  They 
have  added  to  the  dissolution  of  manners,  and  supported 
Venus  against  the  Muses. 

America  fet  inherits  a  large  portion  of  her  first  imported 
virtue.  Degeneracy  is  here  almost  a  useless  word.  They 
who  are  conversant  with  Europe  would  be  templed  to  be- 
lieve, that  even  the  air  of  the  Atlantic  disagrees  with  foreign 
vices;  if  they  survive  the  voyage  they  either  expire  on 
their  arrival,  or  linger  away  in  an  incurable  consumption. 
There  is  a  happy  something  in  the  climate  of  America 
which  disarms  them  of  all  their  power  both  of  infection  and 
attraction. 

But  while  we  give  no  encouragement  to  the  importation 
of  foreign  vices,  we  ought  to  be  equally  as  careful  not  to 
create  any.  A  vice  begotten  might  be  worse  than  a  vice 
imported.  The  latter  depending  on  favour,  would  be  a 
sycophant ;  the  other  by  pride  of  birth  would  be  a  tyrant. 
To  the  one  we  should  be  dupes  ;  to  the  other  slaves. 

There  is  nothing  which  obtains  so  general  an  influence 
over  the  manners  and  morals  of  a  people,  as  the  press ; 
from  thatf  as  from  a  fountain,  the  streams  of  vice  or  virtue 
are  poured  forth  over  a  country :  and  of  all  publications 
none  are  more  calculated  to  improve  or  infect  than  a  perio- 
dical one.  All  others  have  their  rise,  and  their  exit ;  but 
ihia  renews  the  pursuit.  If  it  has  no  evil  tendency,  it  de- 
bauches by  the  power  of  repetition ;  if  a  good  one,  it  ob- 
tains favour  by  Uie  gracefulness  of  soliciting  it.  Like  a  lover 
it  wooes  its  mistress  with  unabated  ardour,  nor  gives  up  the 
pursuit  without  a  conquest. 

The  two  capital  supports  of.  a  Magazine  are  utility  and 
entertainment  The  first  is  a.  boundless  path,  the  other  an 
endless  spring.  To  suppose  that  arts  and  sciences  are  an 
exhausted  subject,  is  doing  them  a  kind  of  dishonour.  The 
divine  mechanism  of  the  creation  reproves  such  folly  and 
■hews  us  by  comparison,  the  imperfection  of  our  most  re- 
fined inventions.  I  cannot  believe  that  this  species  of 
vanity,  is  peculiar  to  the  present  age  only.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  it  existed  before  tiie  flood  and.  even  in  the  wildest  ages 
of  antiquity.  It  is  a  folly  we  have  inherited,  not  created  ; 
end  the  discoveries  which  every  day  produces,  have  greatly 
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oontriboted  to  disposseis  as  of  it  Improvement  and  the 
world  will  expire  together ;  and  till  that  period  arriyes  we 
maj  plunder  the  mine  bat  can  neyer  exhaast  it  That 
^  we  have  fmnd  eut  every  ihmgP  has  been  the  motto  of 
every  age. 

Let  oot  ideas  travel  a  litUe  into  antiquity,  and  we  shall 
find  larger  portions  of  it  than  now ;  and  so  unwilling  weie 
our  ancestors  to  descend  from  the  mountain  of  perfection^ 
that  when  any  new  discovery  exceeded  the  common  standard, 
the  discoverer  was  believed  to  be  in  alliance  with  the  devih 
It  was  not  the  ignorance  of  the  age  only,  but  the  vanity  of 
%  which  rendered  it  dangerous  to  be  ing^ous. 

The  man  who  first  pktnned  and  erected  a  tenable  hut, 
with  a  hole  for  the  smoke  to  pass,  and  the  light  to  enter, 
was,  perhaps,  called  an  able  architect ;  but  he  who  first  im- 
proved it  with  a  chimney,  could  be  no  less  ttian  a  prodigy ; 
vet,  had  the  same  man  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  enn 
beliished  it  with  glass  windows,  he  mieht,  probably,  have 
been  burnt  for  a  magician.  Our  fancies  would  be  highly 
diverted  could  we  look  back,  and  behold  a  circle  of  ori« 
final  Indians  haranguing  on  the  sublime  perfection  of  the 
age :  yet,  it  is  not  impossible  but  future  time  may  exoeed  us 
almost  as  much  as  we  have  exceeded  them. 

I  would  wish  to  extirpate  the  least  remains  of  this  im- 
politic vanity.  It  has  a  direct  tendency  to  unbrace  the 
nerves  of  invention,  and  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  colo<* 
Dies.  A  Magazine  can  never  want  matter  in  America,  if  the 
iababitants  will  do  justice  to  their  own  abilities.  Agricul* 
tare  and  manufactures  owe  much  of  their  improvement  in 
England,  to  hints  first  thrown  out  in  some  of  their  Maga- 
sines.  Gentlemen  whose  abilities  enabled  them  to  make  ex« 
periments,  frequently  choose  that  method  of  communication, 
on  account  of  its  convenience.  And  why  should  not  the 
same  spirit  operate  in  America  ?  I  have  no  doubt  of  seeing, 
in  a  little  time,  an  American  Magazine  full  of  more  useful 
matter  than  ever  I  saw  an  English  one :  because  we  are  not 
exceeded  in  abilities,  have  a  more  extensive  field  for  inquiry, 
and,  whatever  may  be  our  political  state,  our  happineee  will 
always  depend  upon  ourselves. 

Something  useful  will  always  arise  from  exercising  the 
invention,  though,  perhaps,  like  the  witch  of  Endor,  we 
shall  raise  up  a  beiDg  we  did  not  expect  We  owe  many 
of  our  noblest  discoveries  more  to  accident  than  wisdom. 
In  quest  of  a  pebble,  we  have  found  a  diamond,  and  re- 
tariied  enriched  with  the  treasure.     Such  happy  accidents 

b2 
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give  additional  eDCouragement  to  the  making  experiments; 
and  the  convenience  which  a  Magazine  affords  of  collecting 
and  conveying  them  to  the  publiCy  enhances  their  utility. 
Where  this  opportunity  is  wanting,  in  any  little  inventions, 
the  forerunners  of  improvement  are  suffered  to  expire  on  the 
sp6t  that  produced  them  ;  and  as  an  elegant  writer  beauti- 
fully expresses  on  another  occasion, 

**  They  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desart  air/* 

Gray. 

In  matters  of  humour  and  entertainment  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  apprehend  a  deficiency.  Wit  is  naturally  a  volun- 
teer, delights  in  action,  and  under  proper  discipline  is  ca- 
pable of  great  execution.  It  is  a  perfect  master  in  the  art 
of  bush-fighting ;  and  though  it  attacks  with  more  subtlety 
than  science,  has  often  defeated  a  whole  regiment  of  heavy 
artillery.  Though  I  have  rather  exceeded  the  line  of  gravity 
in  this  description  of  wit,  I  am  unwilling  to  dismiss  it  with- 
out being  a  little  more  serious.  It  is  a  qualification,  which, 
like  the  passions,  has  a  natural  wildness  that  requires  go- 
verning. Left  to  itself,  it  soon  overflows  its  banks,  mixes 
with  common  filth,  and  brings  disrepute  on  the  fountain. 
We  have  many  valuable  springs  of  it  in  America,  which  at 
present  run  in  purer  streams,  than  the  generalitv  of  it  in 
other  countries.  In  France  and  Italy,  it  is  froth  highly  fo- 
mented. In  England  it  has  much  of  the  same  spirit,  but 
rather  a  browner  complexion.  European  wit  is  one  of  the 
worst  articles  we  can  import  It  has  an  intoxicating  power 
with  it,  which  debauches  the  very  vitals  of  chastity,  and 
gives  a  false  colouring  to  every  thing  it  censures  or  defends. 
We  soon  grow  fatigued  with  the  excess,  and  withdraw  like 
gluttons  sickened  with  intemperance.  On  the  contrary,  how 
happily  are  the  follies  of  innocent  humour  calculated  to 
amuse  and  sweeten  the  vacancy  of  business!  We  enjoy  the 
harmless  luxury  without  surfeiting,  and  strengthen  the  spi- 
rits by  relaxing  them. 

The  press  has  not  only  a  great  influence  over  our  manners 
and  morals,  but  contributes  largely  to  our  pleasures ;  and  a 
Magazine,  when  properly  enriched,  is  very  conveniently 
calculated  for  this  purpose.  Voluminous  works  weary  the 
patience,  but  here  we  are  invited  by  conciseness  and  variety. 
As  I  have  formerly  received  much  pleasure  from  perusing 
these  kind  of  publications,  I  wish  the  present  success,  and 
have  no   doubt  of  seeing  a  proper  diversity  blended  so 
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agreeably  together,  as  to  famish  out  an  oKo  worthy  of  the 
company  for  whom  it  is  designed. 

I  consider  a  Magazine  as  a  kind  of  bee-hive,  which  both 
allures  the  swarm,  and  provides  room  to  store  their  sweets. 
Its  divisions  into  cells  gives  every  bee  a  province  of  its 
owD ;  though  they  differ  in  their  taste  for  flowers,  anil  ex- 
tract with  greater  dexterity  from  one  than  from  another. 
Thu8  we  are  not  all  Philosophers,  all  Artists,  nor  all 

POBTS. 
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A  MATHEMATICAL  QUESTION  PROPOSED. 


M«.  AittBH, 
Whbrbvbr  the  arts  and  Bciences  have  been  cultivated,  a 
particular  regard  has  been  deservedly  paid  to  the  study  of 
Mathematics.  A  practice  has  indeed  long  prevailed  among 
mathematicians  of  real  disservice  to  the  science.  When 
they  have  propounded  questions  in  periodical  publications 
of  this  kind,  they  have  generally  made  choice  of  such  as  had 
nothing  to  recommend  them,  but  their  difficulty  of  solution, 
and  in  which  they  seem  rather  to  have  aimed  at  victory 
over  their  cotemporary  rivals,  than  the  advancement  of 
knowledge.  It  were  to  be  wished,  indeed,  that  all  questions 
might  be  suppressed,  but  such  as  may  be  applicable  to  some 
useful  purpose  in  life.  The  following  question,  I  hope,  is  of 
that  class.  If  you  should  be  of  the  same  opinion,  your 
sticking  it  in  a  niche  in  your  new  Magazine,  will  oblige 

Tour  bumble  Servant, 

P. 

In  surveying  a  piece  of  land  I  found  the  dimensions  as 
follows : 

1  side  N.  26^  30'  E.  100  pers. 
8    ...     S.  84<>  SO'  E.    60 

3  ...     S.  Se'^    (y  E.    96 

4  ...     S.260  16' W.    86 

5  ...    N..69<>  30'  W.  140  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning. 

But  upon  calculating  the  contents  f^om  a  table  of  differ- 
ence of  latitude  and  departure,  I  found  I  had  made  some 
error  in  the  field;  for  my  Northings  and  Southings,  Eastings 
and  Westings,  were  not  exactly  equal.  Now  supposing  this 
error  to  have  been  equally  contracted  in  every  part  of  the 
survey  both  from  the  inaccuracy  of  taking  the  bearings  and 
lengths  of  the  boundary  lines  (which  is  tiie  most  probable 
supposition),  it  is  required  to  correct  this  error,  and  tell  the 
poptepts  of  Ui|s  piece  of  land  without  making  a  re-survey* 
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rOR  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MAGAZINE 

SiK  THE  Plate. 


Description  of  a  New  Electrical  Machine  with  Remarke. 

Thbrb  is  DO  place  where  the  study  of  electricity  has  le^ 
ceived  more  improvement  than  in  Philadelphia:  but  in  the 
construction  at  the  machines  the  European  philosophers 
have  rather  excelled.  The  opportunity  of  getting  glasses 
blown  or  made  in  what  form  they  please^  and  the  easiness 
of  finding  artists  to  execute  any  new  or  improved  invention, 
are  perhaps  the  reasons  of  the  difference. 

I  look  on  a  globe  to  be  the  worst  form  for  a  glass  that 
can  be  used,  because  when  in  motion  you  cannot  touch  any 
great  part  of  its  surface,  without  having  the  cushion  concave, 
which,  if  it  is,  will  be  very  apt  to  press  unequally ;  a  cireum* 
stance  which,  ought  to  be  guarded  against. 

The  cylinder  is  an  improvement  on  the  globe,  because 
nearly  all  the  surface  may  be  touched,  and  that  equally,  by 
a  plain  cushion ;  yet  both  these  forms  exclude  us  from  the 
the  inside,  and  only  one  or  two  cushions  can  be  applied  to 
outside. 

Those  machines  whose  glasses  are  planes,  and  revolve 
vertically,  excite  stronger  than  ^ny  other  I  have  yet  seen ; 
as  there  are  not,  I  believe,  any  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
as  the  construction  is  a  late  one  I  have  added  a  desoriptioa 
thereof,  that  if  the  glass  can  be  procured,  any  gentleman 
inclined  io  have  them,  may  easily  get  the  other  parts 
executed. 

Let  A  B  represent  a  board  of  convenient  length  and 
breadth,  into  which  I  insert  the  upright  pillar,  B  C,  which 
must  be  cut  down  the  middle,  or  two  single  ones  must  be 
joined,  so  as  to  receive  the  glass  plate,  D  E  F  G,  and  also  a 
thin  cushion  on  each  side,  between  the  glass  plate  and  the 
insides  of  the  pillar.  In  the  centre  of  the  pillar,  and  on 
each  side  thereof,  insert  the  arms,  D  E  H  I F  G,  so  that  the 
plate  may  go  down  between  the  whole.    The  cushions  are 
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thin  pieces  of  board  or  brass,  covered  loosely  with  red 
leather,  and  stuffed,  and  slipped  in  on  eiu^h  side  between  the 
plate  and  the  arms,  so  that  the  plate  may  turn  between  the 
eight  cushions  on  each  side  of  it.*  The  arms  are  generally 
thinned  away  as  far  as  the  cushions  go,  to  receive  them  the 
more  Conveniently;  and  in  the  back  of  each  cushion  is  a 
brass  pin  at  each  end,  and  which  lodge  in  a  notch  in  the 
pillar,  and  prevent  their  being  displaced  by  the  motion  of 
the  glass;  for  the  cushions  should  be  made  to  take  out,  to 
be  cleaned,  &c. 

K  L  is  a  phial,  and  in  order  to  have  it  steady,  a  circle  is 
cut  in  the  board,  A  B,  to  receive  it.  In  the  top  of  the  phial 
is  a  wood  stopper,  M  N,  round  the  edge  of  which  is  glued  a 
piece  of  woollen  cloth  to  make  it  fix  tight.  Into  the  wood 
stopper,  insert  the  brass  stem,  O  P,  to  the  end  of  which  is 
fixed  a  chain,  P  Q.  The  conductor,  R  S,  is  a  brass  tube, 
which  screws  on  the  stem,  OP,  to  which  is  fixed  eight 
branches,  though  four  are  only  represented  in  the  plate,  to 
avoid  confusiofi,  the  branches  terminate  in  points,  directed 
in  the  spaces  in  the  glass  plate  between  the  cushions,  and 
collecting  the  fire  from  thence,  convey  it  by  means  of  the 
conductor  and  chain  to  the  receiver,  K  L.  The  glass  plate 
is  turned  by  a  winch  made  fast  to  an  axis,  which  goes 
through  the  plate  and  pillars  (I  presume  that  a  square  hole 
struck  through  the  centre  of  the  plate  while  it  is  hot,  at  the 
time  of  making  it)  and  the  better  to  fasten  the  plate  on  the 
axis,  a  piece  of  wood,  the  size  of  a  small  saucer,  is  cemented 
to  each  side  of  the  plate  at  the  centre,  and  the  axis  passes 
through  the  whole. 

If  ti^e  coating  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver,  there 
needs  no  chain  round  it,  to  carry  off  the  fire  that  will  una- 
voidably steal  down  the  outside,  that  being  supplied  by  the 
phial  being  in  contact  with  the  board,  the  board  with  the 
table  it  stands  on,  Ac;  but  this  communication  must  by 
some  means  be  cut  off,  in  order  to  charge  the  phial  on  the 
outside,  which  the  machine  that  I  saw  was  not  supplied 
with.  Any  non-conducting  body  interposed  between  the 
phial  and  board  will  supply  that  defect. 

This  is  an  exact  description,  as  far  as  my  memory  can 
recollect  of  that  which  I  saw.  I  think  the  plate  was  about 
eighteen  inches  diameter,  and  about  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in 


*  *  The  cushions  are  represented  as  fixed  between  the  plate  and 
the  arms,  by  the  figures  1^  2,  3,  4. 
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thicknessy  and  bad  a  greenash  cast^    A  less  plate  requires 
fewer  arms. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  but  I  offer  it  only  as  a  conjecture, 
that  if  additional  branches  were  fixed  to  those  represented  in 
&e  figure,  and  brought  over  the  edge  of  the  glass,  and 
pointed  to  the  other  side,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  set 
does,  a  greater,  if  not  a  double  quantity  of  fire  would  be 
collected.     My  reasons  are, 

I.  That  the  friction  being  on  both  sides  equal,  the  quan* 
tity  of  matter  excited  on  each  side,  may  be  supposed  to  be 
equal  likewise^ 

8.  That  as  glass  is  not  pervadeable  by  electrical  matter, 
the  union  of  the  two  quantities  cannot  be  effected  that  way. 

3.  That  as  glass  will  not  conduct  on  its  surface,  the  edge 
of  the  plate  will  act  as  a  barrier  between  the  two  quantities. 

Perhaps  endeavouring  to  charge  two  phials  from  the  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  plate  at  one  time,  will  best  demonstrate 
this  point. 

ATLANTICUS. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  10. 


*  I  think  if  a  cylinder  was  cut  open  while  hot,  and  flexible  in 
making,  and  spread  on  a  plane  surface,  it  woald  be  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.    Glass  excites  the  stronger  by  not  being  too  sDJooth. 
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USEFUL  AND  ENTERTAINING  HINTS. 


The  retil  Talue  of  a  thing, 

Ig  as  much  money  as  'twill  bring* 


iH  the  possession  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company 
is  a  cabinet  of  fossils,*  with  seyeral  specimens  of  earth, 
clay,  sandy  &c  with  some  account  of  each,  and  where 
brought  from. 

I  have  always  considered  these  kind  of  researches  as  pro- 
ductive of  many  advantages,  and  in  a  new  country  they  are 
particularly  so.  As  subjects  for  speculation,  they  afford 
ent  ertainment  to  the  curious ;  but  as  objects  of  utility,  they 
me^  it  a  closer  attention.  The  same  materials  which  delight 
the .  fossilist,  enrich  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant. 
Wb^le  the  one  is  scientifically  examining  their  structure  and 
composition,  the  others,  by  industry  and  commerce,  are 
transmuting  them  to  gold.  Possessed  of  the  power  of 
pleasing,  they  gratify  on  both  sides;  the  one  contemplates 
their  natural  beauties  in  the  cabinet,  the  other,  their  re- 
created  ones  in  the  coffer. 

It  is  by  the  researches  of  the  virtuoso  that  the  hidden 
parts  of  the  earth  are  brought  to  light,  and  from  his  dis- 
coveries of  its  qualities,  the  potter,  the  glass-maker,  and 
numerous  other  artists,  are  enabled  to  furnish  us  with  their 
productions.  Artists,  considered  merely  as  such,  would 
have  made  but  a  slender  progress,  had  they  not  been  led  on 
by  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  curious.  I  am  unwilling 
to  dismiss  this  remark  without  entering  my  protest  against 
that  unkind,  ungrateful,  and  impolitic  custom  of  ridiculing 
unsuccessful  experiments;  and  informing  those  unwise  or 

*  In  the  catalogue  it  is  called  a  collection  of  American  fossils. 
Ice.  but  a  considerable  part  of  them  are  foreign  ones.  1  presume 
that  the  collector,  in  order  to  judge  the  better  of  such  as  he  might 
discover  here,  made  fir^t  a  collection  of  such  foreign  ones  whose 
value  were  known,  in  order  to  compare  by ;  as  his  design  seems 
rather  bent  towards  discovering  the  treasures  of  America,  than 
merely  to  make  a  collection. 
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oTerwuie  pasquinades,  that  half  the  felicities  they  enjoy 
sprang  originally  from  generous  curiosity.  Were  a  man  to 
propose,  or  set  out  to  bore  his  lands,  as  a  carpenter  does  a 
board,  he  might,  probably,  bring  on  himself  a  shower  of 
witticisms;  and  though  he  could  not  be  jested  at  for  build- 
ing castles  in  the  air,  yet  many  magnanimous  laughs  might 
break  forth  at  his  expence,  and  vociferously  predict  the 
explosion  of  a  mine  in  his  subterraneous  pursuits. 

I  am  led  to  this  reflection  by  the  present  domestic  stata 
of  America,  because  it  will  unavoidably  happen,  that  before 
we  can  arrive  at  that  perfection  of  things  which  other 
nations  have  acquired,  many  hopes  will  fail,  many  whim-* 
sical  attempts  will  become  fortunate,  and  many  reasonable 
ones  end  in  air  and  expence.  The  degree  of  improvement 
which  America  is  already  arrived  at,  is  unparalleled  and 
astonishing,  but  it  is  miniature  to  what  she  will  one  day 
boast  of,  if  heaven  continue  her  happiness.  We  have 
nearly  one  whole  region  yet  unexplored ;  I  mean  the  inter- 
nal region  of  the  earth.  By  industry  and  tillage  we  have 
acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  what  America  will 
produce,  but  very  little  of  what  it  contains.  The  bowels 
of  the  earth  have  been  only  slightly  inquired  into:  we 
seem  to  content  ourselves  with  such  parts  of  it  as  are 
absolutely  necessary,  and  cannot  well  be  imported,  as  brick, 
stone,  &c«  but  have  gone  very  little  further,  except  in  the 
article  of  iron«  The  glass  and  the  pottery  manufactures  are 
yet  very  imperfect,  and  will  continue  so,  till  some  curious 
researcher  finds  out  the  proper  material. 

Copper,   lead,*  and  tin  articles  valuable  both  in  their 


>«-b- 


*  I  am  quite  at  a  lose  to  know  what  is  meant  by  white  lead  ore 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue ;  there  being  no  such  thing.  White 
lead  does  not  exist  in  a  mineral  state,  but  is  prepared  from  coin* 
moQ  lead  by  the  following  process : — A  large  wood  trough,  thirty 
or  forty  feet  sqaare,  is  divided  by  wood  partitions  into  squares  of 
about  one  foot  each.  These  squares  are  nlled  with  vinegar,  which 
if  kept  moderately  hot,  by  means  of  large  beds  of  new  horse  dung 
under  the  troughs  :  common  sheet  lead  is  cut  into  square  pieces 
and  put  into  the  vinegar,  which  acts  upon  it  as  a  menstruum,  and 
changes  it  into  white  lead.  When  the  pieces  of  lead  appear  white 
and  nakey,  they  are  taken  out  and  thrown  under  a  stone  roller, 
which  goes  over  them  (as  a  tanner  grinds  bark)  and  beats  off  such 
parts  of  the  lead  as  are  already  changed  into  white  lead,  the  re- 
mainder is  again  thrown  into  the  vinegar.  Fire  will  restore  white 
lead  to  comipon  lead  again. 
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simple  state,  and  as  being  the  component  parts  of  other 
metals,  (viz.  brass  and  pewter)  are  at  present  but  little 
known  throughout  the  Continent  in  their  mineral  form :  yet 
I  doubt  not  but  very  valuable  mines  of  them  are  daily 
travelled  over  in  the  western  parts  of  America.  Perhaps  a 
few  feet  of  surface  conceal  a  treasure  sufBcient  to  enrich 
a  kingdom. 

The  value  of  the  interior  part  of  the  earth,  like  ourselves, 
cannot  be  judged  certainly  of  by  the  surface ;  neither  do 
the  corresponding  strata  lie  with  the  unvariable  order  of 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow  ;^  and  if  they  ever  did,  which  I 
do  not  believe,  age  and  misfortune  have  now  broken  in 
upon  their  union;  earthquakes,  deluges,  and  volcanoes  have 
so  disunited  and  reunited  them,  that  in  their  present  state 
they  appear  like  a  world  in  ruins — yet  the  ruins  are  beauti- 
ful ;  the  caverns,  museums  of  antiquity* 

Though  Nature  is  gay,  polite,  and  generous  abroad,  she  is 
sullen,  rude,  and  niggardly  at  home.  Return  the  visit,  and 
she  admits  you  with  all  the  suspicion  of  a  miser,  and  all  the 
reluctance  of  an  antiquated  beauty  retired  to  replenish  her 
charms.  Bred  up  in  antediluvian  notions,  she  has  not  yet 
acquired  the  European  taste  of  receiving  visitants  in  her 
dressing-room :  she  locks  and  bolts  up  her  private  recesses 
with  extraordinary  care,  as  if  not  only  resolved  to  preserve 
her  hoards,  but  to  conceal  her  age,  and  hide  the  remains  of 
a  face  that  was  young  and  lovely  in  the  days  of  Adam.  He 
that  would  view  nature  in  her  undress,  and  partake  of  her 
internal  treasures,  must  proceed  with  the  resolution  of  a 
robber,  if  not  a  ravisher.  She  gives  no  invitation  to  follow 
her  to  the  cavern.  The  external  earth  makes  no  proclama- 
tion of  the  interior  stores,  but  leaves  to  chance  and  industry 
the  discovery  of  the  whole.  In  such  gifts  as  nature  can 
annually  recreate,  she  is  noble  and  profuse,  and  entertains 
the  whole  world  with  the  interest  of  her  fortunes;  but 
watches  over  the  capital  with  the  care  of  a  miser.  Her  gold 
and  jewels  lie  concealed  in  the  earth,  in  caves  of  utter  dark- 
ness; and  hoards  of  wealth,  heaps  upon  heaps,  mould  in 
the  chests,  like  the  riches  of  a  necromancer's  cell.  It  must 
be  very  pleasant  to  an  adventurous  speculist  to  make  excur- 
sions into  these  Gothic  regions ;  and  in  his  travels  he  may 
possibly  come  to  a  cabinet  locked  up  in  some  rocky  vault. 


♦  1.  Red.  2.  Orange.   3.  Ydlow.    4.  Grceii.  5.  Blue.  ({.  Indi'i^o. 
7.  Violet. 
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whose  treasures  shall  reward  bis  toil,  and  enable  him  to 
shine  on  his  return  as  splendidly  as  Nature  herself.  Bj  a 
small  degree  of  attention  to  the  order  and  origin  of  such 
things,  we  shall  perceive,  that  though  the  surface  of  the 
earth  produce  us  the  necessaries  of  life,  yet  it  is  from  the 
mine  we  extract  the  conveniences  thereof.  Our  bouses 
would  diminish  to  wigwams  furnished  in  the  Indian  style, 
and  ourselves  resemble  the  building,  were  it  not  for  the 
ores  of  the  earth.  Agriculture  and  manufactures  would 
wither  away  for  want  of  tools  and  implements,  and  com- 
merce stand  still  for  want  of  materials.  The  beasts  of  the 
field  would  elude  our  power,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  get 
beyond  our  reach.  Our  dominion  would  shrink  to  a  narrow 
circle ;  and  our  mind  itself,  partaking  of  the  change,  would 
contract  its  prospects,  and  lessen  into  almost  animal  instinct 
Take  away  but  the  single  article  of  iron,  and  half  the 
felicities  of  life  falls  with  it.  Little  as  we  may  prize  this 
common  ore,  the  loss  of  it  would  cut  deeper  than  the  use 
of  it :  and  by  the  way  of  laughing  off  misfortunes  it  is  easy 
to  prove,  by  this  method  of  investigation,  that  an  iron  age 
is  better  than  a  golden  one. 

Since  so  great  a  portion  of  our  enjoyments  is  drawn  from 
the  mine,  it  is  certainly  an  evidence  of  our  prudence  to 
inquire  and  know  what  our  professions  are.  Every  man's 
landed  property  extends  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Why 
then  should  he  sit  down  contented  with  a  part,  and  practise 
upon  his  estate  those  fashionable  follies  in  life  which  prefer 
the  superfice  to  the  solid?  Curiosity  alone,  should  the 
thought  occur  convenientlv,  would  move  an  active  mind  to 
examine,  though  not  to  tne  bottom,  at  least  to  a  consider- 
able depth. 

The  propriety  and  reasonableness  of  these  internal  in- 
quiries are  continually  pointed  out  to  us  by  numberless 
occurrences.  Accident  is  almost  every  day  turning  out 
some  new  secret  from  the  earth.  How  often  has  the  plough- 
share or  the  spade  broken  open  a  treasure,  which  for  ages, 
perhaps  for  ever,  had  lain  but  just  beneath  the  surface :  and 
though  every  state  have  not  mines  of  gold  or  silver,  yet 
they  may  contain  some  strata  of  valuable  earth,  proper  for 
manufactures ;  and  if  they  have  not  these,  there  is  a  great 
probability  of  their  having  chalk,  marl,  or  some  rich  soil 
proper  for  manure,  which  only  requires  to  be  removed  to 
the  surface. 

I  have  been  informed  of  some  land  in  England  being 
raised  to  four  times  its  former  value  by  the  discovery  of  a 
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dialk  or  marl  pit,  in  digging  a  hole  to  fix  a  post  in ;  and  in 
embanking  a  meadow  in  the  Jerseys,  the  labourers  threw 
cot  with  the  soil  a  fine  blue  powderly  earth,  resembling 
indigo,  which,  when  mixed  with  oil,  was  used  for  paint  I 
imagine  the  vein  is  now  exhausted. 

Those  who  are  iaclined  to  make  researches  of  this  kind, 
will  find  their  endeavours  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
|be  following  instrument. 

Description  of  a  set  (/  Borers,  used  in  boring  landy  in 
order  to  find  its  interned  eomposition. 

A  set  of  borers  consists  of  any  number  of  pieces,  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  intended  to  be  bored  to*  Those  which 
I  saw,  and  have  here  described,  bad  twenty  pieces  of  about 
two  feet  long  each,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter. 
The  first  piece  has  a  bite  like  a  wood  borer,  and  grooved 
like  a  gimblet,  on  which  is  to  be  fixed  an  iron  cross  bar,  to 
turn  it  by.  When  the  first  piece  has  descended  to  its  deptbt 
the  cross  bar  is  taken  oflF,  and  the  second  piece,  grooved  like 
the  first,  is  joined  to  it,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  soldier's 
bayonet  is  fixed  to  his  musket,  but  so  that  the  groove  of  the 
second  lie  in  a  line  with  the  first  The  cross  bar  is  then  put 
on  the  top  of  the  second  piece;  and  when  that  has  de* 
scended,  the  third  is  fixed  on  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
second,  with  the  groove  in  the  same  line,  and  so  far  for  all 
the  rest  It  is  evident  that  if  the  whole  twenty  pieces  were 
to  descend,  and  not  be  drawn  up  till  the  last,  that  the  dif- 
ferent soils  through  which  the  borer  had  passed,  would  lie  in 
the  grooves  in  the  same  order,  and  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  surface,  and  from  each  other,  that  they  laid  in  the  earth ; 
and  that  by  repeating  the  operation  in  different  parts  of  the 
land,  the  direction,  extent,  length,  and  thickness  of  any,  or 
all  the  strata  would  be  known.  But  as  it  will  require  an  ex- 
traordinary force  both  to  bore  it  down  and  draw  up  the 
whole  number  of  pieces,  it  will  be  necessary  to  loosen  them 
by  frequently  drawing  them  up,  and  likewise  to  have  an  ad- 
ditional fore-piece  something  bigger  than  the  rest,  to  enlarge 
the  hole  by.  A  few  trials  will  explain  the  whole.  The 
two  chief  things  to  observe  are,  not  to  lay  the  borers  fast,  as 
they  cannot  be  released  like  a  wedge,  nor  to  wrench  them 
the  contrary  way,  lest  you  separate  them  by  so  doing,  for 
the  lower  parts  will  be  irrecoverably  lost. 

Experiments  of  this  kind  are  not  attended  with  any  con- 
siderable expence,  and  they  give  us  much  knowledge  of  the 
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internal  structure  of  the  earth,  as  will  be  obtained  by  fiftj 
times  the  same  expeace  in  digging  to  any  conBiderable 
depth ;  and  much  more  expeditiously.  Many  valuable  ores, 
clays.  At.  appear  iu  such  rude  forms  in  their  natural  state, 
as  not  even  to  excite  curiosity,  much  less  attention.  A  true 
knowledge  of  their  different  value  can  only  be  obtained  by 
experimeot :  as  soil  proper  for  manure  they  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  planter ;  but  as  matter^  they  come  under  the  en* 
quiry  of  the  philosopher.  This  leads  me  to  reflect  with  in- 
expressible pleasure,  on  the  numberless  benefits  arising  to  a 
community,  by  the  institution  of  societies  for  promoting 
useful  knowledge. 

.  The  American  Philosophical  Society,  like  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  England,  by  having  public  spirit  for  its  support, 
and  public  good  for  its  object,  is  become  a  treasure  we  ought 
to  glory  in.  Here  the  defective  knowledge  of  the  indivi- 
dual  is  supplied  by  the  common  stock.  Societies,  without 
endangering  private  fortunes,  are  enabled  to  proceed  in  their 
enquiries  by  analysis  and  experiment ;  but  individuals  are 
seldom  furnished  with  conveniences  for  so  doing,  generally 
rest  their  opinion  on  reasonable  conjecture. 

I  presume,  that  were  samples  of  different  soils  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  America  presented  to  the  society  for  their 
inspection  and  examination,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  our 
knowledge  of  the  internal  earth,  and  give  a  new  spring  both 
to  agriculture  and  manufactures.  These  hints  are  not  in- 
tended to  lament  any  loss  of  time,  or  remissness  in  the  pur* 
suit  of  useful  knowledge,  but  to  furnish  matter  for  future 
studies ;  that  while  we  glory  in  what  we  are,  we  may  not 
neglect  what  we  are  to  be. 

Of  the  present  state  we  may  justly  say,  that  no  nation 
under  heaven  ever  struck  out  in  so  short  a  time,  and  with  so 
much  spirit  and  reputation,  into  the  labyrinth  of  art  and 
sciepce ;  and  that  not  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  only, 
but  in  the  happy  advantages  flowing  from  it.  The  world 
does  not  at  this  day  exhibit  a  parallel,  neith^  can  history 
produce  its  equal. 

Atlanticus. 

Philadelphia,  February  10. 
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NEW  ANECDOTES  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 


In  one  of  those  calm  and  gloomy  days,  which  have  a 
strange  effect  in  disposing  the  mind  to  pensiveness,  I 
quitted  the  busy  town  and  withdrew  into  the  country.  As 
I  passed  towards  the  Schuylkill^  my  ideas  enlarged  with  the 
prospect,  and  sprung  from  place  to  place  with  an  agility 
for  which  nature  bath  not  a  simile.  Even  the  eye  is  a  loi- 
terer, when  compared  with  the  rapidity  of  the  thoughts. 
Before  I  could  reach  the  ferry  I  had  made  the  tour  of  the 
creation,  and  paid  a  regular  visit  to  almost  every  country 
under  the  sun ;  and  while  I  was  crossing  the  river,  I  passed 
the  Styx  and  made  large  excursions  into  the  shadowy  rer 
gions;  but  my  ideas  relanded  with  my  person,  and  taking  a 
new  flight  inspected  the  state  of  things  unborn ;  this  happy 
wildness  of  imagination  makes  a  man  a  lord  of  the  world, 
and  discovers  to  him  the  value  and  the  vanity  of  all  its 
passions.  Having  discharged  the  two  terrestrial  Charons, 
who  ferried  me  over  the  Schuylkill,  I  took  up  my  staff  and 
walked  into  the  woods.  Every  thing  conspired  to  hush  me 
into  a  pleasing  kind  of  melancholy,  the  trees  seemed  to 
sleep — and  the  air  hung  round  me  with  such  unbreathing 
silence,  as  if  listening  to  my  very  thoughts.  Perfectly  at 
rest  from  care  or  business,  I  suffered  my  ideas  to  pursue 
their  own  unfettered  fancies;  and  in  less  time  than  what  is 
required  to  express  it  in,  they  had  again  passed  the  Styx 
and  toured  round  many  miles  into  the  new  country. 

As  the  servants  of  great  men  always  imitate  their  masters 
abroad,  so  my  ideas,  habiting  themselves  iu  my  likeness, 
figured,  away  with  all  the  consequence  of  the  person  they 
belong  tor;  and  calling  themselves,  when  united  /  and  me 
wherever  they  went,  brought  me,  on  their  return,  the  fol- 
lowing anecdotes  of  Alexander;  viz. 

Having  a  mind  to  see  in  what  mabner  Alexander  lived  in 
the  Plutonian  world,  I  crossed  the  Styx  (without  the  help 
of  Charon,  for  the  dead  only  are  his  fare,)  and  enquired  of  a 
melancholy  looking  shade  who  was  sitting  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  if  he  could  give  me  any  account  of  him;  yonder 
he  comes,  replied  the  shade,  get  out  of  the  way  or  you'll  be 
run  over.  Turning  mvself  round  I  saw  a  grand  equipage 
rolling  towards  me  which  filled  the  whole  avenue.  Bless 
me!  thought  I,  the  gods  still  continue  this  man  in  his  inso- 
lence and  pomp!  The  chaHot  was  drawn  by  eight  horses  in 
golden  harness,  and  the  whole  represented  his  triumphal 
return,  after  he  had  conquered  the  world.     It  passed  me 
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with  a  splendour  I  had  not  seen  before,  and  sbined  so 
luminooslv  up  into  the  country,  that  I  discovered  innume- 
rable shades  sitting  under  the  trees,  which  before  were  invi- 
sible.    As  there  were  two  persons  in  the  chariot  equally 
splendid,  I  could  not  distinguish  which  was  Alexander,  and 
on  requiring  that  information  of  the  shade  who  still  stood 
by,  he  replied,  Alexander  is  not  there.    Did  you  not,  con- 
tinued I,  tell  me  that  Alexander  was  coming,  and  bid  me 
get  out  of  the  way  ?    Yes,  answered  the  shade,  because  he 
was  the  fore  horse  on  the  side  next  to  us.     Horse!     I  mean 
Alexander  the  Emperor,  /  mean  the  same^  replied  the  shade, 
for  whatever  he  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  is  nothing 
now^  he  is  a  horse  here;  ajid  not  always  that  for  when  he  is 
apprehensive  that  a  good  licking  is  intended  for  him,  he 
watches  his  opportunity  to  roll  out  of  the  stable  in  the  shape 
of  a  piece  of  dung  or  in  any  other  disguise  he  can  escape* 
On  this  information  I  turned  instantly  away,  not  being  able 
to  bear  the  thoughts  of  such  astonishing  degradation,  notwith- 
standing the  aversion  I  have  to  his  character.    But  curiosity 
got  the  better  of  my  compassion,  and  having  a  mind  to  see 
what  sort  of  a  figure  the  conqueror  of  the  world  cut  in  the 
stable,  I  directed  my  flight  thither.     He  was  just  returned 
with  the  rest  of  the  horses  from  the  journey,  and  the  groom 
vras  rubbing  him  down  with  a  large  furze  bush,  but  turning 
himself  round  to  gei  a  still  larger  and  more  prickly  one  that 
was  newly  brought  in,  Alexander  catcbed  the  opportunity, 
and  instantly  disappeared,  on  which  I  quitted  the  place, 
lest  I  should  be  suspected  of  stealing  him.     When  I  had 
reached  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  was  preparing  to  take 
my  flight  over,  I  perceived  that  I  had  picked  up  a  bug  among 
the  Plutonian  gentry,  and  thinking  it  was  needless  to  increase 
the  breed  on  this  side  the  water,  was  going  to  dispatch  it, 
when  the  little  wretch  screamed  out.  Spare  Alexander  the 
Great.    On  which  I  withdrew  the  violence  I  was  offering 
to  his  person,  and  holding  up  the  emperor  between  my  finger 
and  thumb,  he  exhibited  a  most  contemptible  figure  of  the 
downfal  of  tyrant  greatness.    Affected  with  a  mixture  of 
concern  and  compassion  (which  he  was  always  a  stranger 
to)  I  suffered  him  to  nibble  on  a  pimple  that  was  newly  risen 
on  my  hand,  in  order  to  refresh  him ;  after  which  I  placed 
him  on  a  tree  to  hide  him,  but  a  tom-tit  coming  by,  chopped 
him  up  with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  put  whole  kingdoms  to 
the  sword.     On  which  I  took  my  flight,  reflecting  with  plea- 
sure that  I  was  not  Alexander  the  Great. 

Esop. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  TIIE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  LORD 

CLIVE. 


Ah  !  The  tale  is  told — the  scene  is  ended — and  the  curtain 
falk.  As  an  emblem  of  the  vanity  of  all  eartbij  pomp,  let 
bis  monitment  be  a  globe,  but  be  that  globe  a  bubble;  let 
bis  effigy  be  a  man  vralking  round  it  in  his  sleep ;  and  let 
Fame  in  th^  character  of  a  shadow^  inscribe  his  honours  on 
the  air, 

I  view  him  but  as  yesterday  on  the  burning  plains  of 
Plas8ey#,  doubtful  of  life,  health,  or  victory,  I  see  him  in 
the  instant  when  '*  To  be  or  not  to  i^,"  were  equal  chances 
to  a  human  eye.  To  be  a  lord  or  a  slave,  io  return  loaded 
with  the  spoils,  or  remain  mingled  with  the  dust  of  India. 
Did  uecessity  always  justify  the  severity  of  a  conqueror,  the 
rude  tongue  of  censure  would  be  silent,  and  however  pain- 
fully he  might  look  back  on  scenes  of  horror,  the  pensive 
reflection  would  not  alarm  him.  Though  his  feelings  suf- 
feved,  his  conscience  would  be  acquitted.  The  sad  remem- 
brance would  move  serenely,  and  leave  the  miqd  without  a 
wound.  But  oh,  India !  thou  loud  proclaimer  of  European 
cruelties !  thou  bloody  monument  of  unnecessary  deaths ! 
be  tender  in  the  day  of  inquiry,  and  shew  a  Christian  world 
thou  canst  suffer  and  forgive. 

departed  from  Indi^,  and  loaded  with  plunder,  I  see  him 
4pubUnc[  the  Cape  apd  looking  wistfully  to  Europe.  1  see 
him  contemplating  on  yei|.rs  of  pleasure,  and  gratifying  his 
ambition  with  expected  honours.  I  see  his  arrival  pomp- 
ously announced  in  ^very  newspaper,  his  eager  eye  rambling 
through  the  crowd  in  quest  of  homage,  and  his  ear  listening 
)est  an  applause  should  escape  him.  Happily  for  him  he 
arrived  l^efore  his  famSy^  aqd  the  short  interval  was  a  time 
of  rest.  From  the  crowd  \  follow  him  to  the  court,  I  see 
him  enveloped  iu  the  sunshine  of  sovereign  favour,  rivalling 


^  Pattle  of  Plaasey  in  the  East  Indies,  where  Lord  Clive,  at  that 
time  Colonel  Clive,  acquired  an  immense  fortune^  and  from  which 
plap^  hii  title  is  taken. 
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the  great  in  honours,  the  proud  iti  splendour,  and  the  rich  in 
wealth.  From  the  coUrt  I  trace  him  to  the  countrj,  his 
eqaipage  moves  like  a  camp ;  every  village  bell  proclaims 
his  coming;  the  i^ondering  peasants  admire  his  pomp,  and 
his  heart  runs  over  with  joy. 

But,  alas !  (not  satisfied  with  uncountable  thousands)  I 
accompany  him  again  to  India.  I  mark  the  variety  of  coun- 
tenances which  appear  at  his  landing — Confusion  spreads  the 
news — Every  passion  seems  alarmed — The  wailing  widow, 
the  crying  orphan,  and  the  childless  parent  remember  and 
lament ;  the  rival  Nabobs  court  his  favour ;  the  rich  dread 
his  power — and  the  poor  his  severity.  Fear  and  terror 
march  tike  pioneers  before  bis  camp — murder  and  rapine 
accompany  it — famine  and  wretchedness  follow  it  in  the 
rear. 

Resolved  on  accumulating  an  unbounded  fortune,  he  enters 
into  all  the  schemes  of  war,  treaty  and  intrigue.  The  Bri- 
tish sword  is  set  up  for  sale ;  the  heads  of  ccmtending  Na^ 
bobs  are  offered  at  a  price,  and  the  bribe  taken  from  both 
sides.  Thousands  of  men  or  money  are  trifles  in  an  Indian 
bargain.  The  field  is  an  empire,  and  the  treasure  almost 
without  end.  The  wretched  inhabitants  are  glad  to  com- 
pound for  offences  never  committed,  and  to  purchase  at  any 
rate  the  privilege  to  breathe ;  while  he,  the  sole  lord  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  disposes  of  either  as  he  pleases,  and  pre- 
pares for  Europe.* 

Uncommon  fortunes  require  an  uncommon  date  of  life  to 


*  In  April  1773,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  under 
the  name  of  the  Select  Committee,  were  appointed  by  the  House 
to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  East  India  affairsy  and  the  conduct 
of  the  several  Governors  of  Bengal.  The  Committee  having  gone 
through  the  examioatioo.  General  Burgoyne»  the  chairman,  pre* 
faced  their  report  to  the  House^  informing  them,  **  That  the  re* 
ports  contained  accounts  of  crimes  shocking  to  human  nature* 
that  the  most  infamous  designs  had  been  carried  into  execution  by 
perfidy  and  murder.  He  recapitulated  the  wretched  situation  of 
the  East-Indian  princes,  who  held  their  dignities  on  the  precarious 
condition  of  being  the  highest  bribers.  No  claim,  however  just  on 
their  part,  he  said,  could  oe  admitted  witiiout  beine  introduced  by 
enormous  sums  of  rupees,  nor  aoy  prince  suffered  to  reign  long» 
who  did  not  quadrate  with  this  idea ;  and  that  Lord  Clive,  over  and 
above  the  enormous  sums  he  might  with  some  appearance  of  justice 
lay  claim  to,  had  obtained  others  to  which  he  could  have  no  title* 

c2 
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enjoy  them  in.  The  usual  period  is  spent  in  preparing  to 
live :  and  unless  nature  prolongs  the  time,  fortune  bestows 
her  excess  of  favours  in  vain. 

The  Conqueror  of  the  East  having  nothing  more  to  expect 
from  the  one,  has  all  his  court  to  make  to  the  other.  Anx- 
iety for  wealth  gives  place  to  anxiety  for  life ;  and  wisely 
recollecting  that  the  sea  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  resolves 
on  taking  his  route  to  Europe  by  land.  Little  beings  move 
unseen,  or  unobserved,  but  he  engrosses  whole  kingdoms  in 
bis  march,  and  is  gazed  at  like  a  comet.  The  burning  desart, 
the  pathless  mountains,  and  the  fertile  valleys,  are  in  their 
turns  explored  and  passed  over.  No  material  accident  dis- 
tresses his  progress,  and  England  once  more  receives  the 
spoiler. 

How  sweet  is  rest  to  the  weary  traveller ;  the  retrospect 
heightens  the  enjoyment ;  and  if  the  future  prospect  be  serene, 
the  days  of  ease  and  happiness  are  arrived.  An  uninquiring 
-observer  might  have  been  inclined  to  consider  Lord  Clive, 
under  all  these  agreeable  circumstances  :  One,  whose  every 
care  was  over ;  and  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  down  and 
say.  Soul  take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  goods  laid  up  in  store 
for  many  years. 

The  reception  which  he  met  with  on  his  second  arrival, 
was  in  every  instance  equal,  and  in  many,  it  exceeded,  the 
honours  of  the  first  It  is  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  English 
to  applaud  before  they  think.  Generous  of  their  praise, 
they  frequently  bestow  it  unworthily:  but  when  once  the 
truth  arrives,  the  torrent  stops,  and  rushes  back  again  with 
the  same  violence.^     Scarcely  had  the  echo  of  applause 


He,  (General  Burgoyne)  therefore  moved.  **  That  it  appears  to  this 
House,  that  Robert  Lord  Clive,  baron  of  Plassey,  about  the  time  of 
deposing  Suraj ah  Dowla,  Nabob  of  Ben^l,  and  establishing:  Meer 
Jaflier  in  his  room,  did,  through  the  influence  of  the  power  with 
which  he  was  intrusted,  as  member  of  the  Select  Committee  in  India, 
and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  British  foroes  there,  obtain  and 
possess  himself  of  two  lacks  and  80,000  rupees,  as  member  of  the 
Select  Committee ;  a  further  sum  of  two  lacks  of  rupees,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief;  a  further  sum  of  16  lucks  of  rupees,  or  more,  un- 
der the  denomination  of  private  donations ;  which  sums,  amount- 
ing together  to  20  lacks  and  80,000  rupees,  were  of  the  value,  in 
English  money,  of  £234,000,  and  that  in  so  doing,  the  said  Robert 
Lord  Clive  abused  the  powers  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  to  the 
evil  example  of  the  servants  of  the  public.*' 

*  Lord  Clive,  in  the  defence  which  he  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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ceased  upon  the  ear,  than  tbe  rude  tongue  of  censure  took  up 
the  tale.  The  newspapers,  fatal  enemies  to  ill-gotten  wealth, 
began  to  buz  a  general  suspicion  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
inquisitive  public  soon  refined  it  into  particulars.  Every 
post  gave  a  stab  to  fame — a  wound  to  his  peace, — and  a  nail 
to  bis  coffin.  Like  spectres  from  the  grave  they  haunted  him 
in  every  company,  and  whispered  murder  in  his  ear.  A  life 
chequered  with  imcommon  varieties  is  seldom  a  long  one. 
Action  and  care  will  in  time  wear  down  the  strongest  frame, 
but  guilt  and  melancholy  are  poisons  of  quick  despatch. 

Say,  cool  deliberate  reflection,  was  the  prize,  though  ab- 
stracted from  the  guilt,  worthy  of  the  pains  ?  Ah !  no.  Fa« 
tigued  with  victory  he  sat  down  to  rest,  and  while  he  was 
recovering  breath,  he  lost  it.  A  conqueror  more  fatal  than 
himself  beset  him,  and  revenged  the  injuries  done  to  India. 

As  a  cure  for  avarice  and  ambition  let  us  take  a  view  of 
him  in  his  latter  years. — Ha !  what  gloomy  being  wanders 
yonder?  How  visibly  is  the  melancholy  heart  delineated  on 
his  countenance.  He  mourns  no  common  care — his  very 
steps  are  timed  to  sorrow — he  trembles  with  a  kind  of  men* 
tal  palsy.     Perhaps  it  is  some  broken-hearted  parent,  some 

mons,  against  the  charges  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  very 
positively  insists  on  his  irmocence,  and  very  pathetically  laments  his 
situation  ;  and  after  informing  .he  House  of  the  thaiiks  which  he 
had  some  years  before  received,  for  the  same  actions  which  they  are 
now  endeavouring  to  censure  him  for,  he  says, 

*'  Aftt;r  such  certificates  as  these,  Sir,  am  I  to  be  brought  here 
like  a  criminal,  and  the  very  best  parts  of  my  conduct  construed 
into  crimes  against  the  state  ?  Is  this  the  reward  that  is  now  held  out 
to  persons  who  have  performed  such  important  services  to  their 
country  ?  If  it  is.  Sir,  the  future  consequences  that  will  attend  the 
execution  of  any  important  trust,  committed  to  the  persons  who 
have  the  care  of  it,  will  be  fatal  indeed  ;  and  I  am  sure  the  noble 
Lord  npon  the  treasury  bench,  whose  great  humtinity  and  abilities 
1  revere,  would  never  have  consented  to  the  resolutions  thut  passed 
theothernight,  if  he  had  thought  on  the  dreiidful  consequences 
that  would  attend  them.  Sir,  1  cannot  say  that  1  either  sit  or  rest 
easy,  when  1  find  that  all  I  have  in  the  world  is  likely  to  be  con- 
fiscated, and  that  no  one  will  take  my  security  for  a  shilling.  These, 
Sir,  are  dreadful  apprehensions  to  remain  under,  and  I  cannot  look 
Upon  myself  but  as  a  bankrupt.  I  have  not  any  thiugleft  which  1  can 
call-  my  own,  except  roy  paternal  fortune,  of  £500  per  annum,  and 
which  has  been  in  the  family  for  ages  past.  But  upon  this  I  am 
content  to  live,  and  perhaps  1  s^hall  find  more  real  content  of  mind 
and  happiness  than  in  the  trembling  afHuence  of  an  unsettled  for- 
tune.    But,  Sir,  1  must  make  one  more  observation,  thut,  if  the 
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David  moumiog  for  his  Absaloniy'or  some  Heraclitus  weep* 
uig  for  the  world*  I  hear  him  mutter  something  about 
wealth — Perhaps  he  is  poor,  and  hath  not  where  withal  to 
hide  his  head.  Some  debtor  started  from  his  sleepless  pillow, 
to  ruminate  on  poverty,  and  ponder  on  the  horrors  of  a  jail. 
Poor  man!  I'll  to  him  and  relieve  him.  Ha!  'tis  Lord 
Clive  himself!  Bless  me  what  a  change !  He  makes  I  see  for 
yonder  cypress  shade,  a  fit  scene  for  melancholy  hearts !  Til 
watch  him  there  and  listen  to  his  story. 

LoBD  Clive,  '^  Can  I  but  suffer  when  a  beggar  pities  me. 
Ere  while  I  heard  a  ragged  wretch,  who  every  mark  of 
poverty  had  on,  say  to  a  sooty  sweep.  Ah,  poor  Lord  Clive ! 
while  he  the  n^ro-coloured  vagrant,  more  mercifully  cruel, 
curst  me  in  my  hearing. 

*^  There  was  a  time  when  fortune,  like  a  yielding  mistress, 
courted  me  with  smiles — She  never  waited  to  be  told  my 
wishes,  but  studied  to  discover  them,  and  seemed  not  happy 
to  herself,  but  when  she  had  some  favour  to  bestow.  Ah! 
little  did  I  think  the  fair  enchantress  would  desert  me  thus; 
and  after  lavishing  her  smiles  upon  me,  turn  my  reproacber, 
and  publish  me  in  folio  to  the  world.  Volumes  of  morality 
are  dull  and  spiritless  compared  to  me.  Lord  Clive  is  him- 
self a  treatise  upon  vanity,  printed  on  a  golden  type.  The 
most  unlettered  clown  writes  explanatory  notes  thereon,  and 
reads  them  to  his  children.  Yet  I  could  bear  these  insults 
could  I  but  bear  myself.  A  strange  unwelcome  something 
hangs  about  me.  In  company  I  seem  no  company  at  all. — 
The  festive  board  appears  to  me  a  stage,  the  crimson  co- 
loured port  resembles  blood — each  glass  is  strangely  meta- 
morphosed to  a  man  in  armour,  and  every  bowl  appears  a 

definition  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman  (General  Burgoyne,)  and  of  this 
House,  is  that  the  state,  as  expressed  in  these  resolutions,  is,  quo  ad 
hoCf  the  Company,  then.  Sir,  every  farthing  that  I  enjoy  is  granted 
to  me.  But  to  be  called,  after  sixteen  years  have  elapsed,  to  ac- 
count for  my  conduct  in  this  manner,  and  after  an  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  my  property,  to  be  questioned  and  considered  as  ob- 
taming  it  unwarrantably,  is  hard  indeed  !  and  a  treatment  1  should 
not  thmk  the  British  Senate  capable  of.  But  if  it  should  be  the 
case,  I  have  a  conscious  innocence  within  me,  that  tells  me  my  con-> 
duct  is  irreproachable.  FrangaSy  non  Jiectes,  They  may  take 
from  me  what  I  have ;  they  may,  as  they  think,  make  me  |K>or,  but 
I  will  be  happy !  I  mean  not  this  as  my  defence.  My  defence  will 
be  made  at  the  bar  ;  and,  before  I  sit  down,  I  have  one  request  to 
make  to  the  House  thai  when  they  come  to  decide  upon  my  honour 
they  will  not/orget  tU£IB  own. 
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Nabob.  The  joyous  toast  is  like  the  sound  of  murder,  and 
the  loud  laugh  are  groans  of  dying  men.  The  scenes  of  In- 
dia are  all  rehearsed,  and  no  one  sees  the  tragedy  but  my- 
self. Ah !  I  discoter  things  wbieb  are  not,  md  hear  nnut- 
tered  sounds. 

*^  O  peace,  thou  sweet  companion  of  the  calm  and  innocent ! 
Whither  art  thou  fled  ?  here  take  my  gcyld,  and  all  the  world 
calls  mine,  and  come  thou  in  exchange.  O  thou,  thea  Boisy 
sweep,  who  mixeth  thy  food  with  soot  and  relish  it,  who  canst 
descend  from  lofty  heights  and  walk  the  humble  earth  again, 
without  repining  at  the  change,  come  teach  that  mystery  to 
me.  Or  thou,  thou  ragged  wandering  beggar,  who,  when 
thou  canst  not  beg  successfully,  will  pilfer  from  the  kound, 
and  eat  the  dirty  morsel  sweetly ;  be  thou  Lord  Clive,  and  I 
will  beg,  so  I  may  laugh  like  thee. 

^'  Could  I  unlearn  what  Fve  already  learned — unact  what 
I've  already  acted — or  would  some  sacred  power  convey  me 
back  to  youth  imd  innocence,  I'd  act  another  part — I'd  keep 
within  the  vale  of  humble  life,  nor  wish  for  what  the  world 
calls  pomp." 

But  since  this  caanol  be 
And  only  a  few  days  and  tad  remain  for  me, 
ril  baste  to  quit  the  scene ;  for  what  is  life* 
When  every  passion  of  the  souVs  at  strife* 

AiLANTietrs. 


*  Somettrae  before  hrs  death,  he  became  very  melancholy-— «ttb- 
ject  to  strange  imaginations — and  was  found  dead  at  last. 
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FOR  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MAGAZINE. 

Cupid  and  Hymen.    An  Original. 

As  the  little  amoroas  deity  was  one  day  winging  his  way 
over  a  village  in  Arcadia,  he  was  drawn  by  the  sweet  sound 
of  the  pipe  and  tabor,  to  descend  and  see  what  was  the 
matter.  The  gods  themselves  are  sometimes  ravished  with 
the  simplicity  of  mortals.  The  groves  of  Arcadia  were 
once  the  country  seats  of  the  celestials,  where  they  relaxed 
from  the  business  of  the  skies,  and  partook  of  the  diversions 
of  the  villagers.  Cupid  being  descended,  was  charmed  with 
the  lovely  appearance  of  the  place.  Every  thing  he  saw 
had  an  air  of  pleasantness.  Every  shepherd  was  in  his 
holyday  dress,  and  every  shepherdess  was  decorated  with  a 
profusion  of  flowers.  I'he  sound  of  labour  was  not  heard 
among  them.  The  little  cottages  had  a  peaceable  look, 
and  were  almost  hidden  with  arbours  of  jessamine  and  myr- 
tle. The  way  to  the  temple  was  strewed  with  flowers,  and 
enclosed  with  a  number  of  garlands  and  green  arches. 
"  Surely,''  quoth  Cupid, "  herjB  is  a  festival  to  day.  I'll  hastea 
and  inquire  the  matter." 

So  saying,  he  concealed  his  bow  and  quiver,  and  took  a 
turn  through  the  village:  As  he  approached  a  building  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  rest  by  the  elegance  of  its  appear- 
ance, he  heard  a  sweet  confusion  of  voices  mingled  with 
instruments  of  music.  <'  What  is  the  matter,"  said  Cupid  to  a 
swain  who  was  sitting  under  a  sycamore  by  the  way-side, 
and  humming  a  very  melancholy  tune,  "  why  are  you  not  at 
the  feast,  and  why  are  you  so  saa  ?"  "  I  sit  here,  answered  the 
»wain,  to  see  a  sight,  and  a  sad  sight  'twill  be."  "  What  is  it  ?" 
said  Cupid,  '•  come  tell  me,  for  perhaps  T  can  help  you."  "  I 
was  once  happier  than  a  king,"  replied  the  swain,  "  and  was 
envied  by  all  the  shepherds  of  the  place,  but  now  every 
thing  is  dark  and  gloomy  because" — '^  Because  what?"  said 
Cupid — ^*  Because  I  am  robbed  of  my  Ruralinda;  Gothic,  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  hath  stolen  her  from  me,  and  this  is  to  be 
the  nuptial  day."  "  A  wedding,"  quoth  Cupid,  "  and  I  know 
nothing  of  it,  you  must  be  mistaken  shepherd,  **  I  keep  a  re* 
gister  of  marriages,  and  no  such  thing  hath  come  to  my  know- 
ledge ;  'tis  no  wedding,  I  assure  you,  if  I  am  not  consulted 
fiboMt  it"  ^*  The  lord  of  the  manor/'  continued  the  shepherd. 
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**  consulted  nobody  but  Ruralinda^s  mother,  and  she  longed 
to  see  her  fair  daughter  the  lad  j  of  the  manor :  He  hath 
spent  a  deal  of  money  to  make  all  this  appearance,  for 
money  will  do  any  thing;  I  only  wait  here  to  see  her  come 
by,  and  then  farewell  to  the  hills  and  dales."  Cupid  bade 
iiim  not  be  rash,  and  left  him.  **  This  is  another  of  Hymen^s 
tricks,"  quoth  Cupid  to  himself,  *^  he  hath  frequently  served 
me  thus,  but  Til  hasten  to  him  and  have  it  out  with  him."  So 
saying,  he  repaired  to  the  mansion.  Every  thing  there  had 
an  air  of  grandeur  rather  than  of  joy,  sumptuous  but  not 
serene.  The  company  were  preparing  to  walk  in  proces- 
sion to  the  temple.  The  lord  of  the  manor  looked  like  the 
father  of  the  village,  and  the  business  be  was  upon  gave  a 
foolish  awkwardness,  to  his  age  and  dignity.  Ruralinda 
smiled,  because  she  would  smile,  but  in  that  smile  was  sor- 
row. Hymen  with  a  torch  faintly  burning  on  one  side  only 
stood  ready  to  accompany  them.  The  gods  when  they 
please  can  converse  in  silence,  and  in  that  language  Cupid 
began  on  Hymen. 

"  Know  Hymen,"  said  he, "  that  I  am  your  master.  Indul- 
i^ent  Jove  gave  you  to  me  as  a  clerk,  not  as  a  rival,  much 
less  a  superior.  *Tis  my  province  to  form  the  union,  and 
y  our's  to  witness  it.  But  of  late  you  have  treacherously  as- 
sumed to  set  up  for  yourself.  ''Tis  true  you  may  chain 
couples  together  like  criminals,  but  you  cannot  yoke  them 
like  lovers ;  besides  you  are  such  a  dull  fellow  when  I  am 
not  with  you,  that  you  poison  the  felicities  of  life.  You 
liave  not  a  grace  but  what  is  borrowed  from  me.  As  well 
may  the  moon  attempt  to  enlighten  the  earth  without  the 
snn,  as  you  to  bestow  happiness  when  I  am  absent.  At 
best  you  are  but  a  temporal  and  a  temporary  god,  whom 
Jove  has  appointed  not  to  bestow,  but  to  secure  happiness, 
and  restrain  the  infidelity  of  mankind.  But  assure  your- 
self that  I'll  complain  of  you  to  the  synod." 

"  This  is  very  high  indeed,"  replied  Hymen, "  to  be  called  to 
an  account  by  such  a  boy  of  a  god  as  you  are.  You  are 
not  of  such  importance  in  the  world  as  your  vanity  thinks ; 
for  my  own  part  I  have  enlisted  myself  with  another  master, 
and  can  very  well  do  without  you.  Plutus"*  and  I  are 
greater  than  Cupid ;  you  may  complain  and  welcome,  for 
Jove  himself  descended  in  a  silver  shower  and  conquered : 
and  by  the  same  power  the  lord  of  the  manor  hath  won  a 
damsel,  in  spite  of  all  the  arrows  in  your  quiver." 

Cupid    incensed  at    this  reply,    resolved  to  support  his 

*  Cod  of  riches. 
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authoritj,  and  expose  the  foUj  of  Hymen's  pretensions  to 
independance.  As  the  quarrel  was  carried  on  in  silence  the 
company  were  not  interrupted  by  it.  The  procession  began 
to  set  forward  to  the  temple,  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be 
performed.  The  lord  of  the  manor  led  the  beautiful  Rura- 
linda  like  a  lamb  devoted  to  sacrifice*  Cupid  immediately 
dispatched  a  petition  for  assistance  to  his  mother  on  one  of  the 
sun-beams,  and  the  same  messenger  returning  in  an  instant, 
informed  him  that  whatever  he  wished  should  be  done.  He 
immediately  cast  the  old  Lord  and  Ruralinda  into  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  sleeps  ever  known.  They  continued 
walking  in  the  procession,  talking  to  each  other,  and  observ- 
ing every  ceremony  with  as  much  order  as  if  they  had  beeo 
awake ;  their  souls  had  in  a  manner  crept  from  their  bodies,  as 
snakes  creep  from  their  skin,  and  leave  the  perfect  appear- 
ance of  themselves  behind.  And  so  rapidly  does  imagina- 
tion change  the  landscape  of  life,  that  in  the  same  space  of 
time  which  passed  over  while  they  were  walking  to  the 
temple,  they  both  run  through,  in  a  strange  variety  of 
dreams,  seven  years  of  wretched  matrimony.  In  which 
imaginary  time,  Gothic  experienced  all  the  mortification 
which  age  wedded  to  youth  must  expect ;  and  she  all  the 
infelicity  which  such  a  sale  and  sacrifice  of  her  person  justly 
deserves. 

In  this  state  of  reciprocal  discontent  they  arrived  at  the 
temple:  Cupid  still  continued  them  in  their  slumber, and  in 
order  to  expose  the  consequences  of  such  marriages,  he 
wrought  so  magically  on  the  imaginations  of  tbem  both, 
that  he  drove  Gothic  distracted  at  the  supposed  infidelity  of 
his  wife,  and  she  mad  with  joy  at  the  supposed  death  of  her 
husband ;  and  just  as  the  ceremony  was  about  to  be  per- 
formed, each  of  them  broke  out  into  such  passionate  solilo* 
quies,  as  threw  the  whole  company  into  confusion*  He  ex- 
claiming, she  rejoicing ;  he  imploring  death  to  relieve  him, 
and  she  preparing  to  bury  him ;  gold,  quoth  Ruralinda, 
may  be  bought  too  dear,  but  the  grave  has  befriended.-— 
The  company  believing  tbem  mad,  conveyed  them  away, 
Gothic  to  his  mansion,  and  Ruralinda  to  her  cottage.  The 
next  day  they  awoke,  and  being  grown  wise  without  loss  of 
time,  or  the  pain  of  real  experience,  they  mutually  declined 
proceeding  any  farther. — The  old  Lord  continued  as  he 
was,  and  generously  bestowed  a  handsome  dowry  on  Ru- 
ralinda, who  was  soon  after  wedded  to  the  young  shepherd, 
that  had  so  piteously  bewailed  the  loss  of  her.  The  autho- 
rity of  Cupid  was  re-established,  and  Hymen  ordered  never 
more  to  appear  in  the  village,  unless  Cupid  introduced  him. 

Esop. 
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TO  A  f  RIEND  IN  PHILADELPHIA, 


Paris,  Blarch  16, 17S9« 

I  LEAVE  this  place  to-morrow  for  Loudon :  I  go  expressl j 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  iron  bridge,  which  Messrs. 
Walkers,  of  Rotberam,  Yorkshire,  and  I  have  constructed, 
and  is  now  ready  for  putting  together.  It  is  an  arch  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  span,  and  five  feet  high,  from  the  chord 
line.     It  is  as  portable  as  comm(Hi  bars  of  iron,  and  can  be 

Eut  up  and  taken  down  at  pleasure^  and  is,  in  fact,  rendering 
ridges  a  portable  manufacture. 

With  respect  to  the  French  revolution,  be  assured  that 
every  thing  is  going  on  right.  Little  inconvenieucies,  the 
necessary  consequences  of  pulling  down  and  building  up, 
may  Arise;  but  even  these  are  much  less  than  ought  to  have 
been  expected.  Our  friend,  the  Marquis,  is  like  his  patron 
and  master,  General  Washington,  acting  a  great  part.  I 
take  over  with  me  to  London  the  key  of  the  Bastile,  which 
the  Marquis  intrusts  to  my  care  as  bis  present  to  General 
Washington,  and  which  I  shall  send  by  the  first  American 
vessel  to  New  York.  It  will  be  yet  some  months  before  the 
new  Constitution  will  be  completed,  at  which  time  there  is 
to  be  a  procession,  and  I  am  engaged  to  return  to  Paris  to 
carry  the  American  flag. 

In  England  the  ministerial  party  oppose  every  iota  of 
reformation:  the  high  beneficed  clergy  and  bishops  cry  out 
that  the  church  is  in  danger;  and  all  those  who  were  inte- 
rested in  the  remains  of  the  feudal  system  join  in  the  clamouc. 
I  see  very  clearly  that  the  conduct  of  the  British  govern* 
ment,  by  opposing  reformation,  will  detach  great  uumben 
from  the  political  interests  of  that  country;  and  that  France, 
though  the  influence  of  principles  and  the  divine  right  of 
men  to  freedom,  will  have  a  stronger  party  in  England  than 
she  ever  had  through  the  Jacobite  bugbear  of  the  divine 
iright  of  kings  in  the  Stuart  line. 

I  wish  most  anxiously  to  see  my  much  loved  America. 
It  is  the  country  from  whence  all  reformation  must  origi- 
nally spring.  1  despair  of  seeing  an  abolition  of  the  infernal 
traffic  in  negroes.  We  must  push  that  matter  further  on 
your  side  of  the  water.  I  wish  that  a  few  well  instructed 
could  be  sent  among  their  brethren  in  bondage ;  for  until  they 
are  enabled  to  take  their  own  part,  nothing  will  be  done. 

I  am. 
With  many  wishes  for  your  happiness, 
Your  affectionate  friend, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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TO  SIR  GEORGE  STAUNTON,  BART. 


Sir. 
A»  I  kuow  you  interest  yourself  in  the  success  of  the  use- 
ful arts,  and  are  a  member  of  the  society  for  the  promotion 
thereof,  I  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  send  you  an  account  of 
a  small  experiment  I  have  been  making  at  Messrs.  Walkers* 
iron  works  at  this  place.  You  have  already  seen  the  model 
I  constructed  for  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch  to  be  made  of 
iron,  and  erected  over  the  river  Schuylkill,  at  Philadefphia ; 
but  as  the  dimensions  may  have  escaped  your  recollections^ 
I  will  begin  with  stating  those  particulars. 

The  vast  quantities  of  ice  and  melted  snow  at  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  frost  in  that  part  of  America,  render  it  im- 
practicable to  erect  a  bridge  on  piers.  The  river  can  cod- 
Teniently  be  contracted  to  four  hundred  feet,  the  model, 
therefore,  is  for  an  arch  of  four  hundred  feet  span;  the 
height  of  the  arch  in  the  centre,  from  the  chord  thereof,  is 
to  be  about  twenty  feet,  and  to  be  brought  off  on  the  top,  so 
as  to  make  the  ascent  about  one  foot  in  eighteen  or  twenty. 

The  judgment  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  has 
been  given  on  the  principles  and  practicability  of  the  con- 
struction. The  original,  signed  by  the  Academy,  is  in  my 
possession ;  and  in  which  they  fully  approve  and  support  the 
design.     They  introduce  their  opinion  by  saying, 

*^  II  est  sur  que  lors  qu'on  pense  au  projet  d'une  arche  en 
fer  de  400  pieds  d'overture,  et  aux  effets  qui  pen  vent  resulter 
d'une  arche  d'une  si  vaste  ^tendue,  il  est  difficile  de  ne 
pas  Clever  des  doutes  sur  le  succ^s  d*une  pareille  enter- 
prise, par  les  difficult^s  qu'elle  presente  au  pr^mier^  apper9U. 
Mais  si  telle  est  la  disposition  des  parties,  et  la  mani^re  dont 
elles  sont  reunis  qu'il  result  de  cet  assemblage  un  tout  tres 
ferme  et  tr^s  solide,  alors  on  n'aura  plus  les  memes  doutes  sur 
la  reussite  de  ce  projet."* 


*  It  is  certain  that  when  tuch  a  project  as  that  of  making  aa 
iron  arch  of  four  hundred  feet  span  is  thought  of,  and  when  we 
consider  the  effects  resulting  from  an  arch  of  such  vast  magnitude, 
it  would  be  strange  if  doubts  were  not  raised  as  to  the  success  of 
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The  Academy  then  proceed  Co  state  the  reasons  on  which 
their  judgmeot  is  foundedy  aad  conclude  with  saying, 

'^  Nous  coQciuons  de  tout  ce  que  nous  venons  d'exposer 
que  la  pont  de  fer  de  M.  Paine  est  ingenieusement  imaging, 
que  la  construction  en  est  simple,  solide,  et  propre  k  lui  don- 
ner  la  force  necessaire  pour  r^sister  aux  effets  resultans  de  sa 
charge,  et  qu'il  merite  qu*on  en  tente  I'execution.  Enfin,  qu'il 
pourra  fournira  un  nouvel  exemple  de  I'application  d'un  ro^tal 
dont  on  n'a  pas  jusqu'  ici  fait  assez  d'usage  en  grand,  quoique 
dans  nombre  d'occasions  il  est  peut  dtre  employ^  avec  plus 
grand  succ^."* 

As  it  was  my  design  to  pass  some  time  in  England  before 
I  returned  to  America,  I  employed  part  of  it  in  making  the 
small  essay  I  am  now  to  inform  you  of. 

My  intention,  when  I  came  to  the  iron  works,  was  to  raise 
an  arch  of  at  least  two  hundred  feet  span,  but  as  it  was  late 
in  the  fall  of  last  year,  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to 
work  out  of  doors,  and  an  arch  of  that  extent  too  great  to 
be  worked  within  doors,  and  as  I  was  unwilling  to  lose  time, 
I  moderated  my  ambition  with  a  little  common  sensey  and 
began  with  such  an  arch  as  could  be  compassed  within  some 
of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  works.  As  the  construc- 
tion of  the  American  arch  admits,  in  practice,  of  any  spe- 
cies of  curve  with  equal  facility,  I  set  off  in  preference  to 
all  others,  a  catenarian  arch  of  ninety  feet  span,  and  five 
feet  high.  Were  this  arch  converted  into  an  arch  of  a  circle, 
the  diameter  of  its  circle  would  be  four  hundred  and  ten 
feet  From  the  ordinates  of  the  arch  taken  from  the  wall 
where  the  arch  was  struck,  I  produced  a  similar  arch  on  the 
floor  whereon  the  work  was  to  be  fitted  and  framed,  and 
there  was  something  so  apparently  just  when  the  work  was 
set  out,  that  the  looking  at  it  promised  success. 


such  an  enterprize,  from  the  difficulties  which  at  first  sight  prasent 
themselves.  But  if  such  be  the  disposition  of  the  various  parts, 
and  the  method  of  uniting  them,  that  the  collective  body  should 
present  a  whole  both  firm  and  solid,  we  should  then  no  longer  have 
the  same  donbts  of  the  success  of  the  plan. 

*  We  conclude  from  what  we  have  just  remarked  that  Mr.  Paine's 
Plan  of  an  Iron  Bridge  is  ingeniously  imagined,  that  the  construc- 
tion of  it  is  simple, solid,  and  proper  to  give  it  the  necessary  strength 
for  resisting  the  effects  resulting  from  its  burden,  and  that  it  is  de- 
serving of  a  trial.  In  short,  it  may  furnish  a  new  example  of  the 
application  of  a  metal  which  has  not  hitherto  been  used  in  any 
works  on  an  extensive  scale,  although  on  many  occasions  it  is  em- 
ployed with  the  greatest  success. 
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Tou  will  recollect  that  the  model  is  composed  of  four 
parallel  arched  ribs»  and  as  the  number  of  ribs  may  be  in<* 
creased  at  pleasure  to  any  breadth  an  arch  sufficient  for  a 
road-way  may  require,  and  the  arches  to  any  number  the 
breadth  of  a  river  may  require,  the  constructing  of  one  rib 
would  determine  for  the  whole;  because  if  one  rib  suc-f 
ceeded,  all  the  rest  of  the  work,  to  any  extent,  is  a  repetition. 

In  less  time  than  1  expected,  and  before  the  winter  set  in, 
I  had  fitted  and  framed  the  arch,  or  properly  the  rib,  com- 
pletely together  on  the  floor ;  it  was  then  taken  in  pieces 
and  stowed  away  during  the  winter,  in  a  corner  of  a  work- 
shop, used  in  the  mean  time  by  the  carpenters,  where  it  oc- 
cupied so  small  a  compass  as  to  be  hid  among  the  shavings, 
and  though  the  extent  of  it  is  ninety  feet,  the  depth  of  the 
arch  at  the  centre  two  feet  nine  inches,  and  the  depth  at  the 
branches  six  feet,  the  whole  of  it  might,  when  in  pieces,  be 
put  in  an  ordinary  stage  waggon,  and  sent  to  any  part  of 
England. 

I  returned  to  the  works  in  April,  and  began  to  prepare  for 
erecting ;  we  chose  a  situation  between  a  steel  furnace  and 
a  workshop,  which  served  for  hutments.  The  distance  be- 
tween those  buildings  was  about  four  feet  more  than  the 
span  of  the  arch,  which  we  filled  up  with  chumps  of  wood 
at  each  end.  I  mention  this  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  it  hereafter. 

We  soon  ran  up  a  centre  to  turn  the  arch  upon,  and  began 
our  erections.  Every  part  fitted  to  a  mathematical  exact- 
ness; the  raising  an  arch  of  this  construction  is  different  to 
the  method  of  raising  a  stone  arch.  In  a  stone  arch  they 
begin  at  the  bottom,  on  the  extremities  of  the  arch,  and  work 
upwards,  meeting  at  the  crown.  In  this  we  began  at  the 
crown,  by  a  line  perpendicular  thereto,  and  worked  dowu^ 
ward  each  way.  It  differs  likewise  in  another  respect.  A 
stone  arch  is  raised  by  sections  of  the  curve,  each  stone  be- 
ing so,  and  this  by  concentric  curves.  The  effect  likewise 
of  the  arch  upon  the  centre  is  different,  for  as  stone  arches 
sometimes  break  down  the  centre  by  their  weight,  this,  on 
the  contrary,  grew  lighter  on  the  centre  as  the  arch  increased 
in  thickness,  so  much  so,  that  before  the  arch  was  com- 
pletely finished,  it  rose  itself  off  the  centre  the  i^U  thick- 
ness of  the  blade  of  a  knife  from  one  hutment  to  the  other, 
and  is,  I  suppose,  the  first  arch  of  ninety  feet  span  that  ever 
struck  itself. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  spaces  between  the 
ends  of  the  arches  and  the  hutments  were  filled  up  with 
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champs  of  wood,  and  those  rather  in  a  damp  state ;  and 
though  we  rammed  them  as  close  as  we  could,  we  could  not 
ram  them  so  close  as  their  drying,  and  the  weight  of  the 
arch,  or  rib,  especially  when  loaded,  would  be  capable  of 
doing;  aad  we  had  now  to  observe  the  effects  which  the 
yieldittg  and  pressing  up  of  the  wood,  and  which  corres- 
ponds  to  the  giving  way  of  the  hutments,  so  generally  fatal 
to  stone  Jtrches,  would  have  upon  this. 

We  loaded  the  rib  with  six  tons  of  pig  iron,  beginning  at 
the  centre,  and  proceeding  both  ways,  which  is  twice  the 
weight  of  the  iron  in  the  rib,  as  I  shall  hereafter  more  par- 
ticularly mention.     This  had  not  the  least  visible  effect  on 
the  strength  of  the  arch,  but  it  pressed  the  wood  home,  so 
as  to  gain  in  three  or  four  days,  together  with  the  drying  and 
shrinking  of  the  wood,  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  each 
end,  and  consequently  the  chord  or  span  of  the  arch  was 
lengthened  above  half  an  inch.    As  this  lengthening  was 
more  than  double  the  feather  of  the  key-stone  in  a  stone 
arch  of  these  dimensions,  such  an  alteration  at  the  hutment 
would  have  endangered  the  safety  of  a  stone  arch,  while  it 
produced  on  this  no  other  than  the  proper  mathematical 
effect.    To  evidence  this,  I  had  recourse  to  the  cord  still 
swinging  on  the  wall  from  which  the  curve  of  the  arch  was 
takesL    I  set  the  cord  to  ninety  feet  span,  and  five  feet  for 
the  height  of  the  arch,  and  marked  the  curve  on  the  wall. 
I  then  removed  the  ends  of  the  cords  horizontally  some- 
thing more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  each  end.    The 
cord  should  then  describe  the  exact  catenarian  curve  which 
the  rib  bad  assumed  by  the  same  lengthening  at  the  hut- 
ments ;  that  is,  the  rising  of  the  cord  should  exactly  corres- 
pond to  the  lowering  of  the  arch,  which  it  did  through  all 
their  corresponding  ordinates.     The  cord  had  risen  some- 
thing more  than  two  inches  at  the  centre,  diminishing  to  no- 
thing each  way,  and  the  arch  had  descended  the  same  quan* 
tity,  and  in  the  same  proportion.     I  much  doubt  whether  a 
stone  arch,  coald  it  be  constructed  as  flat  as  this,  could  sus- 
tain aaeh  an  alteration ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  but  an  arch  on  this  construction  and  dimen- 
sions, or  corresponding  thereto,  might  be  let  down  to  half 
its  height,  or  as  far  as  it  would  descend,  with  safety.     I  say, 
^  as  fitr  as  it  would  descend,"  because  the  construction  ren- 
ders it  exceedingly  probable  that  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  it  would  not  descend,  but  retain  itself  independent  of 
butments ;  but  this  cannot  be  explained  but  by  a  sight  of 
the  arch  itself. 
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In  four  or  five  dajs,  the  arch  having  gained  nearlj  all  it 
could  gain  on  the  wood,  except  what  the  wood  would  lose 
by  a  summer's  drying,  the  lowering  of  the  arch  began  to  be 
scarcely  visible.  The  weight  still  continues  on  it,  to  which 
I  intend  to  add  more ;  and  there  is  not  the  least  visible  effect 
on  the  perfect  curvature  or  strength  of  the  arch.  The  arch 
having  thus  gained  nearly  a  solid  bearing  on  the  wood  and 
the  hutments,  and  the  days  beginning  to  be  warm,  and  the 
nights  continuing  to  be  cool,  I  bad  now  to  observe  the  effects 
of  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  iron. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  their  report  on  the 
principles  and  construction  of  this  arch,  state  these  effects  as 
a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  arch,  or  to  the  hut- 
ments, and  the  experience  establishes  the  truth  of  their  opi- 
nion. It  is  probable  the  Academy  may  have  taken,  in  part, 
the  observations  of  M.  Peronnet^  architect  to  the  King  of 
France,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy,  as  some  ground  for 
that  opinion.  From  the  observations  of  M.  Peronnet,  all 
arches,  whether  of  stone  or  brick,  are  constantly  ascending 
or  descending  by  the  changes  of  the  weather,  so  as  to  render 
the  difference  perceptible  by  taking  a  level,  and  that  all 
stone  and  brick  buildings  do  the  same.  In  short,  that  matter 
is  never  stationary,  with  respect  to  its  dimensions,  but  when 
the  atmosphere  is  so ;  but  that  as  arches,  like  the  tops  of 
houses,  are  open  to  the  air,  and  at  freedom  to  rise,  and  all 
their  weight  in  all  changes  of  beat  and  cold  is  the. same, 
their  pressure  is  very  little  or  nothing  affected  by  it. 

I  hung  a  thermometer  Jto  the  arch  where  it  has  continued 
several  days,  and  by  what  I  can  observe  it  equals,  if  not 
exceeds,  the  thermometer  in  exactness. 

In  twenty-four  hours  it  ascends  and  descends  between  two 
and  three-tenths  of  an  inch  at  the  centre,  diminishing  in  exact 
mathematical  proportion  each  way  ;  and  no  sooner  does  an 
ascent  or  descent  of  half  a  hair's  breadth  appear  at  the  cen- 
tre, but  it  may  be  proportionally  discovered  through  the 
whole  span  of  ninety  feet.  I  have  afBxed  an  index  which 
multiplies  ten  times,  and  it  can  as  easily  be  multiplied  an 
hundred  times:  could  I  make  a  line  of  fire  on  each  side  the 
afDh  so  as  to  heat  it  in  the  same  equal  manner  through  all  its 
parts,  as  the  natural  air  does,  I  would  try  it  up  to  blood  heat 
I  will  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  construction ;  first, 
because  you  have  already  seen  the  model ;  and^  secondly^ 
that  1  have  often  observed  that  a  thing  may  be  so  very  simple 
as  to  bafiQe  description.  On  this  head  I  shall  only  say,  that  I 
took  the  idea  of  constructing  it  from  a  spider's  web,  of  which 
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it  resembles  a  sectioD,  and  I  naturally  supposed,  that  when 
Nature  enabled  that  insect  to  make  a  web,  she  taught  it  the 
best  method  of  putting  it  together. 

Another  idea  I  have  taken  from  Nature  is,  that  of  increasing 
the  strength  of  matter  by  causing  it  to  act  over  a  larger  space 
than  it  would  occupy  in  a  solid  state,  as  is  evidenced  in  the 
bones  of  iinimals,  (]uills  of  birds,  reeds,  canes,  &c.  which, 
were  they  sdlid  with  the  same  quantity  of  matter,  would 
have  the  same  weight  with  a  much  less  degree  of  strength; 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  quantity  of  iron  in  this 
rib  is  three  tons;  that  an  arch  of  sufBcient  width  for  a 
bridge  is  to  be  composed  of  ds  many  ribs  as  that  width  re- 
quires ;  and  that  the  number  of  arches,  if  the  breadth  of  a 
river  requifes  mor^ethandne,  may  be  multiplied  at  discretion. 

A^  the  intention  of  this  experiment  wad  to  ascertain,  first, 
the  practicability  of  the  construction,  and^  secondly,  what 
degree  of  strength  any  given  quantity  of  iron  would  have 
when  thus  formed  into  an  arch,  I  employed  in  it  no  more 
than  three  tons,  which  is  as  small  a  quantity  as  could  well 
be  used  in  the  experiment.  It  has  already  a  weight  of  six 
tons  constantly  lying  on  it,  without  any  efiFect  on  the 
strength  or  perfect  ci^rvature  of  the  ttrch.  What  greater 
weight  it  Will  bear  cannot  b^  judged  of;  but  taking  even' 
these  as  data,  an  arch  of  any  strength,  or  capable  of  bearing 
a  greater  we^ight  than  can  ever  possibly  come  upon  any 
Abridge,  may  be  easily  calculated. 

The  river  Schuylkill,  at  Philadelphia,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  requires  a  single  arch  of  four  hundred  feet  span. 
Tbe  vast  quantities  of  ice  render  it  impossible  to  erect  a 
bridge  on  piers,  and  is  the  reason  why  no  bridge  has  been 
attempted.  Bat  great  scenes  inspire  great  ideas.  The  natu- 
ral mightiness  of  America  expands  the  mind^  and  it  par- 
takes of  the  greatness  it  contemplates.  Even  the  war,  with 
all  its  evils,  had  Some  advantages.  It  energized  invention 
and  lessened  the  catalogue  of  impossibilities.  At  the  coh- 
clusion  of  it  every  man  returned  to  his  home  to  repair  the 
ravages  it  had  occasioned,  and  to  think  of  war  no  more. 
As  one  amongst  thousands  who  had  borne  a  share  in  that 
memorable  revolution,  1  returned  with  them  to  the  re-enjoy- 
ment of  quiet  life,  and,  that  I  might  not  be  idle,  undertook 
to  construct  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch  for  this  river.  Our 
beloved  General  had  engaged  in  rendering  another  river,  the 
Patowmac,  navigable.  The  quantity  of  iron  I  had  allowed 
in  my  plan  for  this  arch  was  five  hundred  and  twenty  tons, 
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Co  be  distributed  into  thirteen  ribs,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Thirteen  United  States,  each  rib  to  contain  forty  tons ;  but 
although  strength  is  the  first  object  in  works  of  this  kind,  I 
shall,  from  the  success  of  this  experiment,  verj  considerably 
lessen  the  quantity  of  iron  I  had  proposed. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  their  report  upon  this  con- 
struction, say,  **  there  is  one  advantage  in  the  construction 
of  M.  Paine  s  bridge  that  is  singular  and  important,  which 
is,  that  the  success  of  an  arch  to  any  span  can  be  deter- 
mined before  the  work  be  undertaken  on  the  river,  and  with 
a  small  part  of  the  expence  of  the  whole,  by  erecting  part 
on  the  ground.'* 

As  to  its  appearance,  I  shall  give  you  an  extract  of  a  let- 
ter from  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  member  in  the 
former  parliament  for  this  county,  who,  in  speaking  of  the 
arch  says,  **  In  point  of  elegance  and  beauty,  it  for  exceeds 
my  expectations,  and  it  is  certainly  beyond  any  thing  I  ever 
saw."  I  shall  likewise  mention,  that  it  is  much  visited  and 
exceedingly  admired  by  the  ladies,  who,  though  they  may 
not  be  much  acquainted  with  mathematical  principles,  are 
certainly  judges  of  taste. 

I  shall  close  my  letter  with  a  few  other  observations, 
naturally  and  necessarily  connected  with  the  subject. 

That,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  the  most  preserva- 
tive situation  in  which  iron  can  be  placed  is  within  the  at- 
mosphere of  water,  whether  it  be  that  the  air  is  less  saline 
and  nitroui?  than  that  which  arises  from  the  filth  of  streets 
and  the  fermentation  of  the  earth,  I  am  not  undertaking  to 
prove ;  I  speak  only  of  fact,  which  any  body  may  observe 
by  the  rings  and  bolts  in  wharfs  and  other  watery  situations. 
I  never  yet  saw  the  iron  chain  affixed  to  a  well-bucket  con- 
sumed or  injured  by  rust ;  and  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to 
find  iron  exposed  to  the  open  air  in  the  same  preserved 
condition  as  that  which  is  exposed  over  water. 

A  method  for  extending  the  span  and  lessening  the  height 
of  arches  has  always  been  the  desideratum  of  bridge  archi- 
tecture. But  it  has  other  advantages.  It  renders  bridges 
capable  of  becoming  a  portable  manufacture,  as  they  may, 
on  this  construction,  be  made  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
world  ready  to  be  erected ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  great- 
ly increases  the  magnificence,  elegance,  and  beauty  of  bridges, 
it  considerably  lessens  their  expence,  and  their  appearance 
by  re-painting  will  be  ever  new ;  and  as  they  may  be  erected 
in  all  situations  where  stone  bridges  can  be  erected^  they 
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may,  moreover,  be  erected  in  certain  situations,  where,  on 
account  of  ice,  infirm  foundations  in  the  beds  of  rivers, 
low  shores,  and  various  other  causes,  stone  bridges  cannot 
be  erected.  The  last  convenience,  and  which  is  not  incon- 
siderable, that  I  shall  mention  is,  that  after  they  are 
erected,  they  may  very  easily  be  taken  down  without  any 
injury  to  the  materials  of  the  construction,  and  be  re-erected 
elsewhere. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  much  obliged, 

And  obedient  humble  Servant, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


D  2 
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TO  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  REBPULICAN. 


Gentlemen, 

M.  DucHASTELET  has  mentioned  to  me  the  intention  of 
some  persons  to  commence  a  work  under  the  title  of  The 
Republican. 

As  I  am  a  citizen  of  a  coantry,  which  knows  no  other 
Majesty  than  that  of  the  People — ^no  other  Government 
than  that  of  the  Representative  Body — no  other  Sovereignty 
than  that  of  the  Laws,  and  which  is  attached  to  France 
both  by  alliance  and  by  gratitude,  I  voluntarily  offer  you 
my  services  in  support  of  principles  as  honourable  to  a 
nation,  as  they  are  adapted  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  I  offer  them  to  you  with  the  more  zeal,  as  I 
know  the  moral,  literary,  and  political  character  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  undertaking,  and  find  myself  ho- 
noured in  their  good  opinion. 

But  I  must,  at  the  same  time,  observe,  that  from  my  igno- 
rance of  the  French  language,  my  works  must  necessarily 
undergo  a  translation ;  they  can,  of  course,  be  but  of  little 
utility,  and  my  offering  must  consist  more  of  wishes  than 
services.  I  must  add,  that  I  am  obliged  to  pass  part  of  this 
summer  in  England  and  Ireland. 

As  the  Public  has  done  me  the  unmerited  favour  of  re- 
cognizing me  under  the  appellation  of  ^^  Common  Sense," 
which  is  my  usual  signature,  I  shall  continue  it  in  this  pub- 
lication to  avoid  mistakes,  and  to  prevent  my  being  supposed 
the  author  of  works  not  my  own.  As  to  my  political  prin- 
ciples, I  shall  endeavour,  in  this  letter,  to  trace  their  general 
features  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  cannot  be  misun- 
derstood. 

It  is  desirable  in  most  instances  to  avoid  that  which  may 
give  even  the  least  suspicion  with  respect  to  the  part  meant 
to  be  adopted,  and  particularly  on  the  present  occasion, 
where  a  perfect  clearness  of  expression  is  necessary  to  the 
avoidance  of  any  possible  misinterpretation.  I  am  happy, 
therefore,  to  find,  that  the  work  in  question  is  entitled  **  The 
RepvbUcan.^^  This  word  expresses  perfectly  the  idea  which 
we  ought  to  have  of  Government  in  general — Res  Publica 
— ^the  public  affairs  of  a  nation. 

As  to  the  word  Monarchy^  though  the  address  and  intrigue 
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of  courts  have  rendered  it  familiar,  it  does  not  contain  the 
Jess  of  reproach  or  of  insult  to  a  nation.  The  word,  in  iU 
immediate  and  original  sense,  signifies  the  absolute  power  of 
a  single  individual^  who  may  prove  a  fool,  an  hypocrite,  or 
a  tyrant.  I'he  appellation  admits  of  no  other  interpretation 
than  that  which  is  here  given.  France  is,  therefore,^  not  a 
Monarchy;  it  is  insulted  when  called  by  that  name.*  The 
servile  spirit  which  characterizes  this  species  of  Government 
is  banished  from  France,  and  this  country,  like  America* 
can  now  afford  to  Monarchy  no  more  than  a  glance  of 
disdain. 

Of  the  errors  which  monarchic  ignorance  or  knavery  has 
spread  through  the  world,  the  one  which  bears  the  marks  of 
the  most  dexterous  invention  is  the  opinion  that  the  system 
of  Republicanism  is  only  adapted  to  a  small  country,  and 
that  a  Monarchy  is  suited,  on  the  contrary,  to  those  of  greater 
extent.  Such  is  the  language  of  courts,  and  such  the  septi- 
ments  which  they  have  caused  to  be  adopted  in  monarchic 
countries ;  but  the  opinion  is  contrary,  at  the  same  time,  to 
principle,  and  to  experience. 

The  Government,  to  be  of  real  use,  should  possess  a 
complete  knowledge  of  all  the  parties — all  the  circumstances, 
and  all  the  interests  of  a  nation.  The  monarchic  system,  in 
consequence,  instead  of  being  suited  to  a  country  of  great 
extent,  would  be  more  admissible  in  a  small  territory,  where 
an  individual  may  be  supposed  to  know  the  affairs  and  in- 
terests of  the  whole.  But  when  it  is  attempted  to  extend 
this  individual  knowledge  to  the  affairs  of  a  great  country, 
the  capacity  of  knowing  bears  no  longer  any  proportion  to 
the  extent  or  multiplicity  of  tbe  objects  which  ought  to  be 
known,  and  the  Government  inevitably  falls  from  ignorance 
into  tyranny.  For  the  proof  of  this  position  we  need  only 
look  to  Spain,  Russia,  Germany,  Turkey,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Eastern  Cqntiqent — Countries,  for  the  deliverance  of 
which  I  offer  my  sinc<^e  wishes. 

On  the  contrary,  the  true  Republican  system,  by  Election 
and  KepresentAtion,  offers  the  only  means  which  are  known, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  means  which  are  possible,  of 
proportioning  the  wisdom  and  tbe  information  of  a  Govern- 
ment to  the  extent  of  a  country. 

The  system  of  Representation  is  the  strongest  and  most 
powerful  centre  that  can  be  devised  for  a  nation.  Its  at- 
traction acts  so  powerfully,  that  men  give  it  their  approba- 
tion even  without  reasoning  on  the  cause;  and  France, 
however  distant  its  several  parts,  finds  itself  at  this  moment 
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an  whole  in  its  central  Representation.  Tbe  citizen  is  as* 
sured  that  his  rights  are  protected,  and  the  soldier  feels  that 
he  is  no  longer  the  slave  of  a  despot,  but  that  he  is  become 
one  of  the  nation,  and  interested  of  course  in  its  defence. 

The  States  at  present  styled  Republican^  as  Holland, 
Genoa,  Venice,  Berne,  Ac.  are  not  only  unworthy  of  the 
name,  but  are  actually  in  opposition  to  every  principle  of 
a  Republican  Government,  and  tbe  countries  submitted  to 
their  power  are,  truly  speaking,  subjected  to  an  Aristocratic 
slavery. 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  in  the  first  steps  which  are  made 
in  a  Revolution,  to  avoid  all  kind  of  error,  in  principle  or 
in  practice,  or  in  some  insts^nces,  to  prevent  the  combination 
of  both.  Before  the  sense  of  a  nation  is  sufiBcieutly  en- 
lightened, and  before  men  have  entered  into  the  habits  of  a 
free  communication  with  each  other  of  their  natural  thoughts, 
a  certain  reserve — a  timid  prudence  seizes  on  the  human 
mind,  and  prevents  it  from  attaining  its  level,  with  that  vi- 
gour and  promptitude  which  belong  to  right. — An  example 
of  this  influence  discovers  itself  in  the  commencement  of  the 
present  Revolution ;  but  happily,  this  discovery  has  been 
made  before  the  Constitution  was  completed,  and  in  time  to 
provide  a  remedy. 

The  hereditary  succession  can  never  exist  as  a  matter  of 
right;  itis  a,  nullity — a,  nothing.  To  admit  the  idea  is  to 
regard  men  as  a  species  of  property  belonging  to  some 
individuals,  either  born  or  to  be  bom !  It  is  to  consider 
our  descendants  and  all  posterity  as  mere  animals,  without 
a  right  or  a  will !  It  is,  in  fine,  the  most  base  and  humi- 
liating idea  that  ever  degraded  the  human  species,  and 
which,  for  the  honour  of  humanity,  should  be  destroyed 
for  ever. 

Tbe  idea  of  hereditary  succession  is  so  contrary  to  the 
Rights  of  Man,  that  if  we  were  ourselves  to  be  recalled  to 
existence,  instead  of  being  replaced  by  our  posterity,  we 
should  not  have  tbe  right  of  deprivjpg  ourselves  beforehand 
of  those  rights  which  would  then  ^properly  belong  to  us. 
On  what  ground,  then,  or  by  what  authority,  do  we  dare  to 
deprive  of  their  rights  those  children  who  will  soon  be  men? 
Why  are  we  not  struck  with  the  injustice  which  we  per* 
petrate  on  our  descendants,  by  endeavouring  to  transmit 
them  as  a  vile  herd,  to  masters  whose  vices  are  all  that  can 
he  foreseen  ? 

Whenever  the  French  Constitution  shall  be  rendered  con- 
fprmable  to  its  Declaration  of  Rights,  we  shall  then  b^ 
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enabled  to  giye  to  France,  and  with  jastice,  the  appellation  of 
a  civic  Empire;  for  its  Goyemment  will  be  the  empire  of 
laws  founded  on  the  great  repablican  principles  of  Elective 
Representation,  and  the  Rights  of  Man. — Bot  Monarchy 
and  Hereditary  Succession  are  incompatible  with  the  basis 
of  its  constitution. 

I  hope  that  I  hare  at  present  sufficiently  proTed  to  yon 
that  I  am  a  good  republican ;  and  I  have  such  a  confidence 
in  the  truth  of  these  principles,  that  I  doubt  not  they  will 
soon  be  as  universal  in  France  as  in  America.  The  pride  of 
human  nature  will  assist  their  evidence,  will  contribute  to 
their  establishment,  and  men  will  be  ashamed  of  Monarchy* 

I  am,  with  respect.  Gentlemen, 

Tour  friend, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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TO  THE  ABBE  SYEYES, 


Sir,  P&ris,  July  8,  1701. 

^T  the  moment  of  my  departure  for  England,  I  read  in  the 
Moniteur  of  Tuesday  last,  your  letter,  in  which  you  give 
the  challenge  on  the  subject  of  Government,  and  offer  to 
defend  what  is  called  the  Monarchical  system  against  the 
Republican  system. 

I  accept  of  your  challenge  with  pleasure;  and  I  place 
such  a  confidence  in  the  superiority  of  the  Republican 
system  over  the  nullity  of  system,  called  Monarchy,  that  I 
(engage  not  to  exceed  the  extent  of  fifty  pages,  and  to  leave 
you  the  liberty  of  taking  as  much  latitude  as  you  may  think 
proper. 

The  respect  which  I  bear  your  moral  and  literary  reputa- 
tion, will  b^  your  security  for  my  candour  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  I  shall  treat  the 
Subject  seriously  and  sincerely,  let  me  premise,  that  I  consider 
myself  at  liberty  to  ridicule  as  they  deserve,  Monarchical 
absurdities,  whensoever  the  occasion  shall  present  itself. 

By  Republicanism,  I  do  not  understand  what  the  name 
signifies  in  Holland,  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy.  I  under- 
stand simply  a  government  by  representation^-a  government 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights ; 
principles  to  which  several  parts  of  the  French  Constitution 
arise  in  contradiction.  The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
France  and  America  are  but  one  and  the  same  thing  in 
principles,  and  almost  in  expressions;  and  this  is  the  Repub- 
licanism which  I  undertake  to  defend  against  what  is  called 
Monarchy  and  Aristocracy. 

I  see  with  pleasure,  that  in  respect  to  one  point  we  are 
already  agreed ;  and  that  isy  the  extreme  danger  of  a  civil 
list  of  thirty  millions.  I  can  discover  no  reason  why  one  of 
the  parts  of  the  Government  should  be  supported  with  so 
extravagant  a  profusion,  whilst  the  other  scarcely  receives 
vhai  is  sufficient  for  its  common  wants. 

This  dangerous  and  dishonourable  disproportion,  at  once 
supplies  the  one  with  the  means  of  corrupting,  and  throws 
the  other  into  the  predicament  of  being  corrupted.  In 
America  there  is  but  little  difference,  with  regard  to  this 
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point,  between  the  legislative  and  the  executive  part  of  our 
government;  but  the  first  is  much  better  attended  to  than  it 
is  in  France.* 

In  whatsoever  manner,  Sir,  I  may  treat  the  subject  of 
which  you  have  proposed  the  investigation,  I  hope  that  you 
will  not  doubt  of  my  entertaining  for  you  the  highest  esteem* 
I  must  also  add,  that  I  am  not  the  personal  enemy  of  kings. 
Quite  the  contrary.  No  man  more  heartily  wishes  than 
piyself  to  see  them  all  in  the  happy  and  honourable  state  of 
private  individuals;  but  I  am  the  avpwed,  open,  and  intre^ 
pid  enemy  of  what  is  called  Monarchy;  and  I  am  such  by 
principles  which  nothing  can  alter  or  corrupt — by  my  at- 
tachment to  humanity;  by  the  anxiety  which  I  feel  within 
myself  for  the  dignity  ana  the  honour  of  the  human  race; 
by  the  disgust  which  I  experience,  when  I  observe  men 
directed  by  children,  and  goveriied  by  brutes ;  by  the  horror 
which  all  the  evils  that  Monarcisy  has  spread  over  the  earth 
excite  within  my  breast;  and  by  those  sentimepts  which 
make  me  shudder  at  the  calamities,  the  exactions,  the  wars, 
and  the  massacres  with  which  Monarchy  has  crushed  man- 
kind :  in  short,  it  is  agamst  all  the  hell  of  Monarchy  that  I 
have  declared  war. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


*  A  Deputy  to  the  Congress  receives  about  a  guinea  and  a  half 
daily  ;  and  provisions  arfe  cheaper  in  America  thap  in  France.^ 
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ADDRESS  AND  DECLARATION- 


At  a  select  Meeting  ef  the  Friends  (f  Universal  Peace  and 
Liberty f  held  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern^  St.  James's 
Street^  August  20^  1791,  the  following  Address  and  De- 
claration  to  ouir  Fellow  Citizens  was  agreed  on  and  fxr- 
tiered  to  be  published. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizen s» 
At  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  wilful  misrepresenta- 
tions are  industrioasly  spread  by  tbe  partizans  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  the  advocates  of  passive  obedience  and  court 
government,  we  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  declare  to  the 
world  our  principles,  and  the  motives  of  our  conduct. 

We  rejoice  at  the  glorious  event  of  tbe  French  Revolution. 

If  it  be  asked — What  is  the  French  Revolution  to  us? 

We  answer  (as  it  has  been  already  answered  in  another 
placed),  It  is  much  to  us  as  men:  much  to  us  as  English- 
men. 

As  men  we  rejoice  in  the  freedom  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
our  fellow  men.  We  rejoice  in  ttie  prospect  which  such  a 
Biagnificent  example  opens  to  the  world.  We  congratulate 
the  (^rench  nation  for  having  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  ty- 
lanny,  and  for  erecting  government  on  the  sacred  heredi- 
tary RIGHTS  or  MAN — ^Rights  which  appertain  to  all,  and 
aot  to  any  one  more  than  to  another.  We  know  of  no 
litimaD  authority  superior  to  that  of  a  whole  nation ;  and  we 
profess  and  proclaim  it  as  our  principle^  that  every  nation 
aas  at  all  times  an  inherent  indefeasible  right  to  constitute 
and  establish  such  government  for  itself  as  best  accords 
with  its  disposition^  interest,,  and  happiness. 

As  Englishmen  we  also  rejoice,  because  we  are  imme^ 
iftately  interested  in  the  French  Revolution. 

Without  enquiring  into  tbe  justice  on  either  side  of  the 
fepfoachful  charges  of  intrigue  and  ambition,  which  the 
Engli^  and  French  Courts  have  constantly  made  on  each 
other,  we  confine  ourselves  to  this  observation:— That  if  the 
court  of  France  only  was  in  fault,  and  the  numerous  wars 


*  DeclaratioQ  uf  the  voluutetsrs  of  Belfast. 
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which  have  distressed  both  countries  are  chargeable  to  her 
alone,  that  court  now  exists  no  longer;  and  the  cause  and 
the  consequence  must  cease  together.  The  French,  there- 
fore, by  the  Revolution  they  have  made,  have  conquered  for 
us  as  well  as  for  themselves;  if  it  be  true  that  their  court 
only  was  in  fault,  and  ours  never. 

On  this  state  of  the  case,  the  French  Revolution  concerns 
us  immediately.  We  are  oppressed  with  a  heavy  national 
debt,  a  burthen  of  taxes,  and  an  expensive  administration  of 
government,  beyond  those  of  any  people  in  the  world.  We 
have  also  a  very  numerous  poor;  and  we  hold  that  the  moral 
obligations  of  providing  for  old  age,  helpless  infancy,  and 
poverty,  is  far  superior  to  that  of  supplying  the  invented 
wants  of  courtly  extravagance,  ambition,  and  intrigue. 

We  believe  there  is  no  instance  to  be  produced  but  in 
England,  of  «et;en  millions  of  inhabitants,  which  make  but 
little  more  than  one  millions  of  families,  paying  yearly  seven- 
teen HiLLiONS  of  taxes. 

As  it  has  always  been  held  out  by  all  administrations  that 
the  restless  ambition  of  the  court  of  France  rendered  this  ex- 
pence  necessary  to  us  for  our  own  defence,  we  consequently 
rejoice  as  men  deeply  interested  in  the  French  Revolution, 
for  that  court,  as  we  have  already  said,  exists  no  longer; 
and  consequently  the  same  enormous  expences  need  not  con- 
tinue to  us. 

Thus  rejoicing^  as  we  sincerely  do,  both  as  men  and 
Englishmen,  as  lovers  of  universal  peace  and  freedom,  and 
as  firiends  to  our  own  national  prosperity  and  a  reduction  of 
our  public  expences,  we  cannot  but  express  our  astonishment 
that  any  part,  or  any  members  of  our  own  government, 
should  reprobate  the  extinction  of  that  very  power  in  France, 
or  wish  to  see  it  restored,  to  whose  influence  they  formerly 
attributed  (whilst  they  appeared  to  lament)  the  enormous 
increase  of  our  own  burthens  and  taxes.  What,  then,  are 
they  sorry  that  the  pretence  for  new  oppressive  taxes  and  the 
occasion  for  continuing  many  old  taxes  will  be  at  an  end? 
If  so,  and  if  it  is  the  policy  of  courts  and  court  governments, 
to  prefer  enemies  to  friends,  and  a  system  of  war  to  that  of 
peace,  as  affording  more  pretences  for  places,  oflices,  pensi- 
ons, revenue,  and  taxation,  it  is  high  time  for  the  people  of 
every  nation  to  look  with  circumspection  to  their  own  inte- 
rests. 

Those  who  pay  the  expence,  and  not  those  who  partici^ 
pate  iu  the  emoluments  arising  from  it,  are  the  persons  im- 
mediately interested  in  inquiries  of  this  kind.    We  are  a  part 
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of  that  natioDal  bodj  on  mrhom  this  annual  expence  of  seven- 
teen millions  falls;  and  we  consider  the  present  opportunity 
of  the  French  Revolution  as  a  most  happy  one  for  lessening 
the  enormous  load  under  which  this  nation  groans.  If  this 
be  not  done,  we  shall  then  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  the 
cry  of  intrigue  and  an^bition  against  other  courts  is  no  more 
than  the  common  cant  of  all  courts. 

We  think  it  also  necessary  to  express  our  astoBishmeot  that 
a  government,  desirous  of  being  called  free,  should  prefer 
connections  with  the  most  despotic  and  arbitrary  powers  io 
Europe.  We  know  of  none  more  deserving  this  description 
than  those  of  Turkey  and  Prussia,  and  the  whole  combina* 
tion  of  German  despots.  Separated  as  we  happily  are  by 
nature  from  the  tumults  of  the  Continent,  we  reprobate  all 
systems  and  intrigues  which  sacrifice  (and  that  too  at  a  great 
expence)  the  blessings  of  our  natural  situation, — Such  systems 
cannot  have  a  national  origin. 

If  we  are  asked,  what  government  is? — We  hold  it  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  national  association,  and  we  bold 
that  to  be  the  best  which  secures  to  every  man  his  rights,  and 
promotes  the  greatest  quantity  of  happiness  with  the  least 
expence. 

We  live  to  improve,  or  we  live  in  vain ;  and  therefore  we 
admit  of  no  maxims  of  government  or  policy  on  the  mere 
score  of  antiquity,  or  other  men's  authority,  the  old  whigs  or 
the  new. 

We  will  exercise  the  reason  with  which  we  are  endued,  or 
we  possess  it  unworthily.  As  reason  is  given  at  all  times,  it 
is  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  at  all  times. 

Among  the  blessings  which  the  French  Revolution  has 
produced  to  that  nation,  we  enumerate  the  abolition  of  the 
feudal  system  of  injustice  and  tyranny  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1789.  Beneath  the  feudal  system  all  Europe  has  long 
groaned,  and  from  it  England  is  not  yet  free.  Game  laws, 
borough  tenures,  and  tyrannical  monopolies  of  numerous 
kinds,  still  remain  amongst  us;  but  r-ejoicing  as  we  sincerely 
do  in  the  freedom  of  others,  till  we  shall  happily  acomptish 
our  own,  we  intended  to  commemorate  this  prelude  to  the 
universal  extirpation  of  the  feudal  system,  by  meeting  on 
the  anniversary  of  that  day  (the  4th  of  August)  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor.  From  this  meeting  we  were  prevented  by 
the  interference  of  certain  un-named  and  skulking  persons 
with  the  master  of  the  Tavern,  who  informed  us,  that  on 
their  representations  he  could  not  receive  us. — Let  those  who 
live  by  or  countenance  feudal  oppressions,  take  the  reproach 
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of  this  ineffectual  meanness  and  cowardice  to  themselves. 
They  cannot  stifle  the  public  declaration  of  our  honest,  open, 
and  avowed  opinions. 

These  are  our  principles,  and  these  our  sentiments.  They 
embrace  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  of  which  we  are  a  part.  As  to  riots  and  tumults  let 
those  answer  for  them  who,  by  wilful  misrepresentations, 
endeavour  to  excite  and  pi'omote  them ;  or  who  seek  to  stun 
the  sense  of  the  nation,  and  to  lose  the  great  cause  of  publio 
good  in  the  outrages  of  a  misinformed  mob.  We  take  our 
ground  on  principles  that  require  no  such  riotous  aid.  We 
have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  poor;  for  we  are  plead- 
ing their  cause.  And  we  fear  not  proud  oppression,  for  we 
have  truth  on  our  side.  We  say,  and  we  repeat  it,  that  the 
French  Revolution  opens  to  tber  world  an  opportunity  in 
which  all  good  citizens  must  rejoice-^that  of  promoting  the 
general  happiness  of  man.  And  that  it  moreover  offers  to 
this  country  in  particular  an  opportunity  of  reducing  our 
enormous  taxes. 

These  are  our  objects  and  we  will  pursue  them. 

J.  Horns  Tookb, 

Chairman. 


TO  MR.  JORDAN. 


Sir,  Feb.  16, 1702. 

Should  any  person,  under  the  sanction  of  any  kind  of  au- 
thority, inquire  of  you  respecting  the  author  and  publisher 
of  the  Rig/Us  of  Marty  you  will  please  to  mention  me  as  the 
author  and  publisher  of  that  work,  and  shew  to  such  person 
this  letter.  1  will  as  soon  as  I  am  made  acquainted  with  it, 
appear  and  answer  for  the  work  personally. 

Your  humble  servant, 

THOMAS  PAINE, 

Mr.  Jordan, 
No.  166,  Fleet-street. 
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PREFACE  TO  GENERAL  LEE'S  MEMOIRS, 


The  following  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  late  Major* 
General  Lee  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor  since 
the  year  1786.  They  were  transmitted  from  America  to 
England  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the 
Memoirs,  and  who  was  a  member  of  Congress  for  the  state 
of  Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of  publication.  In  their  manu« 
script  state  they  have  been  seen  by  several  persons  in  Eng- 
land, who  expressed  a  strong  desire  of  putting  them  to  the 
press,  which  the  avocations  of  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  entrusted,  and  his  not  being  acquainted  with  such 
undertakings,  had  caused  him  to  neglect. 

As  the  subject  of  Revolutions  is  again  renewed  by  vrhat 
has  occurred  in  France,  it  is  presumed,  that  whatever  re- 
lates .  to  the  Mother-Revolution,  that  of  America,  will,  at 
least,  aflTord  entertainment  to  the  curious,  and  contribute  to 
increase  the  general  stock  of  historical  knowledge. 

The  reader  may  expect  to  find,  in  almost  every  thing  that 
relates  to  General  Lee,  a  great  deal  of  the  strong  republi- 
can character.  His  attachment  to  principles  of  liberty, 
without  regard  to  place,  made  him  the  citizen  of  the  world 
rather  than  of  any  country ;  and  from  his  earliest  youth  to 
the  end  of  his  career,  this  general  trait  in  his  character  may 
be  traced. 

So  little  of  the  courtier  had  he  about  him,  that  he  never 
descended  to  intimate  any  thing.  Whatever  he  spoke  or 
wrote  was  in  the  fullest  style  of  expression,  or  strong  figure. 
He  used  to  say  of  Mr.  Paine,  the  author  of  Common  tSensSy 
in  America,  and  since  of  ItigMs  of  Man,  in  England,  (of 
whose  writings  he  was  a  great  admirer,)  that  "  he  burst 
forth  upon  the  world  like  Jove  in  thunder  ;^^  and  this 
strength  of  conception,  so  natural  to  General  Lee,  had  it 
not  been  mixed  with  a  turn  equally  as  strong  for  satire,  and 
too  much  eccentricity  of  temper,  would  have  rendered  his 
conversation  perpetually  entertaining. 

Though  the  Memoirs  and  every  letter  in  this  publication 
are  most  faithfully  printed  from  the  copy  transmitted  from 
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America,  the  Editor  has  omitted  many  whole  letters,  and 
also  bis  trial  before  the  court-martial,  as  not  safficiently 
interesting  to  balaaoe  tbe  expence  to  which  they  would  have 
extended  the  work.  But  if  any  of  the  particular  friends 
or  relations  of  General  Lee  should  be  desirous  of  seeing 
them,  they  may  be  indulged  with  the  opportunity,  by  leaving 
a  line  at  the  publishers,  directed  to  the 

EDITOR. 
London,  Feb«  1792. 
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TO  MR.  SECRETARY  DUNDAS, 


Letter  the  First. 

Sitti  London,  June  6, 1792. 

As  you  opened  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
May  25th,  on  the  Proclamation  for  suppressing  publications, 
which  that  proclamation  (without  naming  any)  calls  wicked 
and  seditious,  and  as  you  applied  those  opprobrious  epftbets 
to  the  works  entitled  "  RIGHTS  OF  MAN,"  I  think  it  un- 
necessary  to  offer  any  other  reason  for  addressing  this  letter 
to  you. 

I  begin,  then,  at  once,  by  declaring  that  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  any  author,  ancient 
or  modern,  on  the  subject  of  Government,  a  spirit  of  greater 
benignity,  and  a  stronger  inculcation  of  moral  principles, 
than  in  those  which  I  have  published.  They  come.  Sir, 
from  a  man,  who,  by  having  lived  in  different  countries,  and 
under  different  systems  of  Government,  and  who,  being  in- 
timate in  the  construction  of  them,  is  a  better  judge  of  the 
subject  than  it  is  possible  that  you,  from  the  want  of  those 
opportunities,  can  be ; — and,  besides  this,  they  come  from  an 
heart  that  knows  not  how  to  beguile. 

I  will  farther  say,  that  when  that  moment  arrives  in 
which  the  best  consolation  that  shall  be  left  will  be  that  of 
looking  back  on  some  past  actions,  more  virtuous,  more  me- 
ritorious, than  the  rest,  I  shall  then  with  happiness  remem- 
ber, among  other  things,  I  have  written  the  RIGHTS  OF 
MAN. — As  to  what  proclamations,  or  prosecutions,  or  place- 
men, or  place-expectants — those  who  possess,  or  those  who 
are  gaping  for  office  may  say  of  them,  it  will  not  alter  their 
character,  either  with  the  world  or  with  me. 

Having,  Sir,  made  this  declaration,  I  shall  proceed  to  re- 
mark, not  particularly  upon  your  own  speech  on  that  oc- 
casion, but  on  any  other  speech  to  which  your  motion  on 
that  day  gave  rise ;  and  I  shall  begin  with  that  of  Mr.  Adam. 

This  Gentlemen  accuses  me  of  not  having  done  the  very 
thing  that  /  have  doney  and  which,  he  says,  if  I  had  done 
he  should  not  have  accused  me. 

Mr.  Adam,  in  his  speech,  (see  the  Morning  Chronicle  of 
May  26,)  says,  <<  That  be  had  well  considered  the  subject  of 
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Constitutional  Publicatious,  and  was  bj  no  means  ready  to 
saj  (but  the  contrary)  that  books  of  science  upon  govern- 
ment, though  recommending  a  doctrine  of  system  different 
from  the  form  of  our  constitution,  (meaning  that  of  Eng- 
land) were  dt  objects  of  prosecution ;  that  if  he  did,  he  must 
condemn  (which  he  meant  not  to  do)  Harrington  for  his 
Oceana,  Sir  Thomas  More  for  his  Utopia,  and  Hume  for 
his  Idea  of  a  Perfect  Commonwealth.  But,  (continued  Mr. 
Adam,)  the  publication  of  Mr.  Paine  was  very  different ; 
for  it  reviled  what  was  most  sacred  in  the  constitution,  de- 
stroyed every  principle  of  subordination,  and  established 
nothing  in  their  room.^ 

I  readily  perceive  that  Mr.  Adam  had  not  read  the  Second 
Part  of  Rights  of  Man^  and  I  am  put  under  the  necessity, 
either  of  submitting  to  an  erroneous  charge,  or  of  justifying 
myself  against  it;  and  I  certainly  shall  prefer  the  latter. — 
If,  then,  1  shall  prove  to  Mr.  Adam,  that,  in  my  reasoning 
upon  systems  of  Government  in  the  Second  Part  of  Rights 
oj  Man,  I  have  shewn  as  clearly,  I  think,  as  words  can  con- 
vey ideas,  a  certain  system  of  Government,  and  that  not  ex- 
isting in  theory  only,  but  already  in  full  and  established  prac- 
tice, and  systematically  and  practically  free  from  all  the  vices 
and  defects  of  English  Government,  and  capable  of  produc- 
ing more  happiness  to  the  people,  and  that  also  with  an 
eightieth  part  of  the  taxes,  which  the  present  system  of  Eng- 
lish Government  consumes;  I  hope  he  will  do  me  the  jus- 
tice, when  he  next  goes  to  the  House,  to  get  up  and  confess 
he  had  been  mistaken  in  saying,  that  I  had  established  no* 
things  and  that  I  had  destroyed  every  principle  ofsubordina^ 
Hon.  Having  thus  opened  the  case,  I  now  come  to  the  point. 

In  the  Second  Part  of  RIGHTS  OF  MAN,  I  have  dis- 
tinguished Government  into  two  classes  or  systems ;  the 
one  the  hereditary  system,  the  other  the  representative 
system. 

In  the  First  Part  of  Rights  of  Man^  I  have  endeavoured 
to  shew,  and  I  challenge  any  man  to  refute  it,  that  there 
does  not  exist  a  right  to  establish  hereditary  Government; 
or,  in  other  words,  hereditary  governors ;  because  hereditary 
Government  always  means  a  Government  yet  to  come,  and 
the  case  always  is,  that  the  People  who  are  to  live  after- 
wards, have  always  the  same  right  to  choose  a  Government 
for  themselves,  as  the  People  had  who  lived  before  them. 

In  the  Second  Part  of  Kighis  of  Man,  I  have  not  repeated 
those  argumeuls,  because  they  are  irrefutable;  but  have 
confined  myself  to  shew  the  defegts  of  what  is  called  here- 
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ditarj  Government  or  hereditary  succession,  that  it  most, 
from  the  nature  of  it,  throw  Government  into  the  hands  of 
men  totally  unworthy  of  it,  from  want  of  principle,  or  un- 
fitted for  it  from  want  of  capacity. — James  II.  is  record- 
ed as  an  instance  of  the  first  of  these  cases ;  and  instances 
are  to  be  found  almost  all  over  Europe  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  latter. 

To  shew  the  absurdity  of  the  hereditary  system  still 
more  strongly,  I  will  now  put  the  following  case : — Take 
any  fifty  men  promiscuously,  and  it  will  be  very  extraordi- 
nary, if  out  of  that  number,  one  man  should  be  found, 
whose  principles  and  talents  taken  together  (for  some  might 
have  principles,  and  others  might  have  talents)  would  render 
him  a  person  truly  fitted  to  fill  any  very  extraordinary  of- 
fice of  national  trust  If,  then,  such  a  fitness  of  character 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  found  in  more  than  one  person 
out  of  fifty,  it  would  happen  but  once  in  a  thousand  years 
to  the  eldest  son  of  any  one  family,  admitting  each,  on  an 
average,  to  hold  the  office  twenty  years.  Mr  Adam  talks 
of  something  in  the  constitution  which  he  calls  most  sacred; 
but  I  hope  he  does  not  mean  hereditary  succession,  a  thing 
which  appears  to  me  a  violation  of  every  order  of  nature, 
and  of  common  sense. 

When  I  look  into  history,  and  see  the  multitudes  of  men, 
otherwise  virtuous,  who  have  died,  and  their  families  been 
ruined,  in  the  defence  of  knaves  and  fools,  and  which  they 
would  not  have  done,  had  they  reasoned  at  all  upon  the 
system ;  I  do  not  know  a  greater  good  that  an  individual 
can  render  to  mankind,  than  to  endeavour  to  break  the  chains 
of  political  superstition.  Those  chains  are  now  dissolving 
fast,  and  proclamations  and  prosecutions  will  serve  but  to 
hasten  that  dissolution. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  hereditary  system  as  a  bad 
system  and  subject  to  every  possible  defect,  I  now  come 
to  the  representative  systehi,  and  this  Mr.  Adam  will  find 
stated  in  the  Second  Part  of  Rights  of  Man,  not  only  as  the 
best,  but  as  the  only  theory  of  Government  under  which 
the  liberties  of  the  people  can  be  permanently  secure. 

But  it  is  needless  now  to  talk  of  mere  theory,  since  there 
is  already  a  Government  in  full  practice,  established  upon 
that  theory ;  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  Rights  of  Man, 
and  has  been  so  for  almost  twenty  years.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a 
speech  of  his,  some  short  time  since,  said,  ^^  that  there  never 
did,  and  never  could  exist  a  Government  established  upon 
those  Rights,  and  that  if  it  began  at  tfoon,  it  would  end 
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at  night."  Mr.  Pitt  is  not  yet  arrived  at  the  degree  of  a 
6chool-boy  in  this  species  of  knowledge ;  his  practice  has 
been  confined  to  the  means  of  extorting  revenuie^  and  his 
boast  has  been — bow  muchf  Whereas,  the  boast  of  the 
system  of  Government  that  I  am  speaking  of,  is  not  horr 
much^  but  how  little. 

The  system  of  Government  purely  representative,  un- 
mixed with  any  thing  of  hereditary  nonsense,  began  in 
America.  J  will  now  compare  the  effects  of  that  system  of 
Government  with  the  system  of  Government  in  England, 
both  during,  and  since  the  close  of  the  war. 

So  powerful  is  the  representative  system,  first,  by  com- 
bining and  consolidating  all  the  parts  of  a  country  together, 
however  great  the  extent ;  and  secondly,  by  admitting  of 
none  but  men  properly  qualified  into  the  Government,  or  dis- 
missing them  if  they  prove  to  be  otherwise,  that  America 
wa«  enabled  thereby  totally  to  defeat  and  overthrow  all  the 
schemes  and  projects  of  the  hereditary  Government  of  Eng- 
land against  her.  As  the  establishment  of  the  Revolution 
and  Independence  of  America  is  a  proof  of  this  fact,  it  is 
needless  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

I  now  come  to  the  comparative  effect  of  the  two  systems 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  I  request  Mr.  Adam  to  attend 
to  it 

America  had  internally  sustained  the  ravage  of  upwards 
of  seven  years  of  war,  which  England  had  not.  England 
sustained  only  the  expence  of  the  war ;  whereas  America 
sustained,  not  only  the  expence,  but  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty committed  by  both  armies.  Not  a  house  was  built 
during  that  period,  and  many  thousands  were  destroyed. 
The  farms  and  plantations  along  the  coast  of  the  country, 
for  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  were  laid  waste.  Her  com- 
merce was  annihilated.  Her  ships  were  either  taken,  or  had 
rotted  within  her  own  harbours.  The  credit  of  her  funds 
had  fallen  upwards  of  ninety  per  cent,  that  is,  an  original 
hundred  pounds  would  not  sell  for  ten  pounds.  In  fine,  she 
was  apparently  put  back  an  hundred  years  when  the  war 
closed,  which  was  not  the  case  with  England. 

But  such  was  the  event,  that  the  same  representative 
system  of  Government,  though  since  better  organized,  which 
enabled  her  to  conquer,  enabled  her  also  to  recover,  and  she 
now  presents  a  more  flourishing  condition,  and  a  more  happy 
and  harmonized  society,  under  that  system  of  Government, 
than  any  rf>nnfry  in  the  world  can  boast  under  any  other. 
Her  towns  are  lebuilt,  muchjbetter  than  before;  her  farms 
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and  plantations  are  in  higher  improvement  than  ever;  her 
commerce  is  spread  over  the  world,  and  her  funds  have  risen 
from  less  than  ten  pounds  the  hundred  to  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  colleagues,  talk  of 
the  things  that  have  happened  in  his  boyish  administration, 
without  knowing  what  greater  things  have  happened  ebe- 
where,  and  under  other  systems  of  Government. 

I  next  come  to  state  the  expence  of  the  two  systems,  as 
they  now  stand  in  each  of  the  countries ;  but  it  may  first  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  Government  in  America  is  what  it 
ought  to  be,  a  matter  of  honour  and  trust,  and  not  made  a 
trade  for  the  purpose  of  lucre. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  nett  taxes  in  England  (exclusive 
of  the  expence  of  collection,  of  drawbacks,  of  seizures  and 
condemnation,  of  fines  and  penalties,  of  fees  of  ofBce,  of 
litigations  and  informers,  which  are  some  of  the  blessed 
means  of  enforcing  them)  is,  seventeen  millions.  Of  this 
sum,  about  nine  millions  go  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
of  the  national  debt,  and  the  remainder  being  about  eight 
milUons,  is  for  the  current  annual  expences.  Thus  much  for 
one  side  of  the  case.    I  now  come  to  the  other. 

The  expence  of  all  the  several  departments  of  the  general 
Representative  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
extending  over  a  space  of  country  nearly  ten  times  larger 
than  England,  is  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand, 
five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars,  which  at  4a.  6d.  per 
dollar,  is  £.66,875  11«.  sterling,  and  is  thus  apportioned. 

Expence  of  the  Executive  Department 

The  office  of  the  Presidency,  at  which  the  Presi-  £.      e. 

dent  receives  nothing  for  himself 6,625     0 

Vice  President 1,125     0 

Chief  Justice 900     0 

Five  associate  Justices 8,937  10 

Nineteen  Judges  of  Districts  and  Attorney  Ge- 
neral  /. 6,873  16 

Legislative  Departtnent. 

Members  of  Congress,  at  six  dollars  (£1.  7«.) 
per  day,  their  Secretaries,  Clerks,  Chaplains, 
Messengers,  Door-keepers,  &c 25,616    0 

Carried  forward £•  43 ,976    6 
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Broaght  forward £.43,976    6 

Treasury  Department. 

Secretary  Assistant,  Comptroller,  Auditor,  Trea- 
surer, Register,  and  Loan-ofBce-keeper,  in 
each  State,  together  with  all  necessary  Clerks, 
Office-keeper,  <&c ]2,825    0 

Department  qf  State ^  including  Foreign  Affaire. 
Secretary,  Clerks,  &c.  &c 1,406    5 

Department  ^  War. 

Secretary,  Clerks,  Paymasters,  Commissioners, 
Ac.  &c ^ 1,462  10 

Commiesionerefor  eetiling  old  Accounts. 
The  whole  Board,  Clerks,  &c 2,698 

Incidental  and  Cordingent  Expe^cea. 
For  Fire- wood.  Stationary,  Printing,  &c 4,006  16 

Total £.66,276  11 

On  account  of  the  incursions  of  the  Indians  on  the  back 
settlements,  Congress  is,  at  this  time,  obliged  to  keep  six 
thousand  militia  in  pay,  in  addition  to  a  regiment  of  foot, 
and  a  battalion  of  artillery,  which  it  always  keeps ;  and  this 
increases  the  expence  of  the  War  Department  to  390,000 
dollars,  which  is,  £.87,795  sterling;  but  when  peace  shall 
be  concluded  with  the  Indians,  the  greatest  part  of  this 
expence  will  cease,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  expence  of 
GoTemment,  including  that  of  the  army,  will  not  amount  to 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  is  but  an  eightieth  part  of  the  expences  of 
the  English  Government. 

I  request  Mr.  Adam  and  Mr.  Dundas,  and  all  those  who 
are  talking  of  Constitutions,  and  blessings,  and  Kings,  and 
Lords,  and  the  Lord  knows  what,  to  look  at  this  statement. 
Here  is  a  form  and  system  of  Government,  that  is  better  or- 
ganized and  better  adfministered  than  any  Government  in  the 
world,  and  tliat  for  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  and  every  member  of  Congress  receives,  as  ^ 
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compensation  for  his  time  and  attendance  on  public  business, 
one  pound  seven  shillings  a  day,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  near- 
ly five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

This  is  a  Government  that  has  nothing  to  fear.  It  needs 
no  proclamations  to  deter  people  from  writing  and  reading. 
It  needs  no  political  superstition  to  support  it;  it  was  by 
encouraging  discussion,  and  rendering  the  press  free  upou 
all  subjects  of  Government,  that  the  principles  of  Govern- 
ment became  understood  in  America,  and  the  people  are 
now  enjoying  the  present  blessings  under  it.  You  hear  of 
no  riots,  tumults,  and  disorders  in  that  country;  because 
there  exists  no  cause  to  produce  them.  Those  things  are 
never  the  eflfect  of  freedom,  but  of  restraint,  oppression  and 
excessive  taxation. 

In  America  there  is  not  that  class  of  poor  and  wretched 
people  that  are  so  numerously  dispersed  all  over  England, 
and  who  are  to  be  told  by  a  proclamation  that  they  are 
happy ;  and  this  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  accounted  for, 
not  by  the  difference  of  proclamations,  but  by  the  difference 
of  Governments  and  the  difference  of  taxes  between  that 
country  and  this.  What  the  labouring  people  of  that 
country  earn  they  apply  to  their  own  use,  and  to  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  and  do  not  pay  it  away  in  taxes  as 
fast  as  they  earn  it,  to  support  court  extravagance,  and  a 
long  enormous  list  of  place-men  and  pensioners ;  and  be- 
sides this,  they  have  learnt  the  manly  doctrine  of  reveren- 
cing themselves,  and  consequently  of  respecting  each 
other;  and  they  laugh  at  those  imaginary  beings  called 
Kings  and  Lords,  and  all  the  fraudulent  trumpery  of 
Courts. 

When  place-men,  pensioners,  or  those  who  expect  to  be 
such,  are  lavish  in  praise  of  a  Government  it  is  not  a  sign 
of  its  being  a  good  one.  The  pension  list,  alone  in  Eng- 
land, (see  Sir  John  Sinclair's  History  of  the  Revenue,  page 
6,  of  the  Appendix)  is  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand 
four  hundred  and  four  pounds,  which  is  more  thdn  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  whole  Government  of  Am^erica  amount  to.  And 
I  am  now  more  convinced  than  before,  that  the  offer  that 
was  made  to  me  of  a  thousand  pounds,  for  the  copy-right 
of  the  Second  Part  of  Rights  of  Many  together  with  the 
remaining  copyright  of  the  first  part,  was  to  have  effected, 
by  a  quick  suppression,  what  is  now  attempted  to  be  done 
by  a  prosecution.  The  connection  which  the  person,  w^ho 
made  that  offer,  has  with  the  King's  Printing-Office,  may 
furnish  part  of  the  means  of  enquiring  into  this  affair,  when 
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the  Ministry  shall  please  to  bring  their  prosecution  to  an 
issue.     But  ix>  return  to  ray  subject 

I  have  sai*  in  the  Second  Part  of  Eigkts  of  Man,  and 
I  repeat  it  here,  that  the  service  of  any  man,  whether 
called  King,  President,  Senator,  Legislator,  or  any  thing 
else,  cannot  be  worth  more  to  any  country,  in  the  regular 
routine  of  oflBce,  than  ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 
We  have  a  better  man  in  America,  and  more  of  a  gentle- 
man, than  any  king  I  ever  knew  of,  who  does  not  occasion 
even  half  the  e^pence ;  for,  though  the  salary  is  fixed  at 
five  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds,  he  does 
not  accept  it,  and  it  is  only  the  incidental  expences  that  are 
paid  out  of  it.  The  name  by  which  a  man  is  called  is,  of 
itself,  but  an  empty  thing.  It  is  worth  and  character  which 
can  render  him  valuable,  for  without  these,  Kings  and 
Lords,  and  Presidents,  are  but  jingling  names. 

But  without  troubling  myself  about  Constitutions  of 
Government,  I  have  shewn  in  the  Second  Part  of  Rights 
of  Many  that  an  alliance  may  be  formed  between  England, 
France  and  America,  and  that  t  je  expences  of  Government 
in  England  may  be  put  back  to  one  million  and  a  half,  viz. 

£. 

Civil  expence  of  Government 600,000 

Army 600,000 

Navy 600,000 

1,600,000 

And  even  this  sum  is  fifteen  times  greater  than  the  expences 
of  Government  are  in  America;  and  it  is  also  greater  than 
the  whole  peace  establishment  of  England  amounted  to 
about  an  hundred  years  ago.  So  much  has  the  weight  and 
oppression  of  taxes  increased  since  the  Revolution,  and 
especially  since  the  year  1714. 

To  shew  that  the  sum  of  «£600,000  is  sufficient  to  defray 
all  the  civil  expences  of  Government,  I  have,  in  that  work, 
annexed  the  following  estimate  for  any  country  of  the  same 
extent  as  England. — 

In  the  first  place,  three  hundred  representatives,  fairly 
elected,  are  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  legisla- 
tion can  apply,  and  preferable  to  a  larger  number. 

If,  then,  an  allowance,  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  be  made  to  every  representative,  deduct- 
ing for  non-attendance,  the  expence,  if  the  whole  number 
attended  six  months  each  year,  would  be  <£?6,000. 
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The  Official  Departments  could  not  possibly  exceed  the 
following  number,  with  the  salaries  annexed,  viz. 

Three  offices,  at  10,000  ...  30,000 

Ten  ditto 5,000  ...  50,000 

Twenty  ditto 2,000  ...  40,000 

Forty  ditto 1,000  ...  40,000 

Two  hundred  ditto 500  ...  100,000 

Three  hundred  ditto 200  ...  60,000 

Five  hundred  ditto 100  ...  60,000 

Seven  hundred  ditto 76  ...  62,000 


£.497,500 

If  a  nation  chose,  it  might  deduct  four  per  cent  from  all 
Hke  offices,  and  make  one  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  and  style  the  person  who  should  fill  it,  King,  or 
Majesty,  (or  Madjesty)  or  give  him  any  other  title. 

Taking,  however,  this  sum  of  one  million  and  a  half,  as 
an  abundant  supply  for  all  the  expences  of  Government 
under  any  form  whatever,  there  will  remain  a  surplus  of 
nearly  six  millions  and  a  half  out  of  the  present  taxes,  after 
paying  the  interest  of  the  national  debt;  and  I  have  shewn, 
in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Rights  of  Man^  what  appears  to 
me  the  best  mode  of  applying  the  surplus  money:  for  1  am 
now  speaking  of  expences  and  savings,  and  not  of  systems 
of  Government. 

I  have,  in  the  first  place,  estimated  the  poor-rates  at  two 
millions  annually,  and  shewn  that  the  first  effectual  step 
would  be  to  abolish  the  poor-rates  entirely,  (which  would 
be  a  saving  of  two  millions  to  the  housekeepers)  and  to 
remit  four  millions  out  of  the  surplus  taxes  to  the  poor,  to 
be  paid  them  in  money,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  in  each  family,  and  the  number  of  aged  persons. 

I  have  estimated  the  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  ia 
England,  of  fifty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  at  420,000,  and 
have  taken  one  third  of  this  number,  viz.  140,000  to  be  poor 
people. 

To  save  long  calculations,  I  have  taken  70,000  of  them  to 
be  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age  and  under  sixty,  and  the 
other  to  be  sixty  years  and  upwards;  and  to  allow  six  pounds 
per  annum  to  the  former  class,  and  ten  pounds  per  annum  to 
the  latter.     The  expence  of  which  will  be 

Seventy  thousand  persons  at  £.  6  per  ann 420,000 

Seventy  thousand  persons  at  £.10  per  dittto ...    700,000 

<£.  1,120,000 
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There  will  then  remaia  of  the  four  roillions,  £.2,380,000. 
I  have  stated  two  different  methods  of  appropriating  this 
money.  The  one  is  to  pay  it  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  in  each  family,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  pounds 
per  annum  for  each  child ;  the  other  is  to  apportio|i  it  ac* 
cording  to  the  expence  of  living  in  different  countries ;  but 
in  either  of  these  cases  it  would,  together  with  the  allowance 
to  be  made  to  the  aged,  completely  take  off  taxes  from  one- 
third  of  all  the  families  in  England,  besides  relieving  all  the 
other  families  from  the  burthen  of  poor-rates. 

The  whole  number  of  families  in  England,  allotting  five 
souls  to  each  family,  is  one  million  four  hundred  thousand, 
of  which  I  take  one  third,  viz.  466,666  to  be  poor  families, 
who  now  pay  four  millions  of  taxes,  and  that  the  poorest 
pays  at  least  four  guineas  a  year;  and  that  the  other  thir- 
teen millions  are  paid  by  the  other  two-thirds.  The  plan, 
therefore,  as  stated  in  the  work  is,  first,  to  remit  or  repay,  as 
is  already  stated,  this  sum  of  four  millions,  to  the  poor, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  from  the  others  in 
the  present  mode  of  collecting  taxes  on  articles  of  consump- 
tion; and,  secondly,  to  abolish  the  poor-rates,  the  house 
and  window-light  tax,  and  to  change  the  commutation  tax 
into  a  progressive  tax  on  large  estates,  the  particulars  of  all 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  work,  and  to  which  I  desire  Mr. 
Adam  to  refer  for  particulars.  I  shall  here  content  myself 
with  saying,  that  to  a  town  of  the  population  of  Man- 
chester, it  will  make  a  difference  in  its  favour,  compared 
with  the  present  state  of  things,  of  upwards  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  annually,  and  so  in  proportion  to  all  other 
places  throughout  the  nation.  This  certainly  is  of  more 
consequence,  than  that  the  same  sums  should  be  collected 
to  be  afterwards  spent  by  riotous  and  profligate  courtiers, 
and  in  nightly  revels  at  the  Star  and  Garter  Tavern, 
Pail-Mall. 

I  will  conclude  this  part  of  my  letter  with  an  extract  from 
the  Second  Part  of  Bights  of  Man^  which  Mr.  Dundas  (a 
man  rolling  in  luxury  at  the  expence  of  the  nation)  has 
branded  with  the  epithet  of  "  wicked." 

^*  By  the  operation  of  this  plan,  the  poor-laws,  those  in- 
struments of  civil  torture,  will  be  superseded,  and  the 
wasteful  expence  of  litigation  prevented.  The  hearts  of 
the  humane  will  not  be  shocked  by  ragged  and  hungry 
children,  and  persons  of  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age 
begging  for  bread.  The  dying  poor  will  not  be  dragged 
from  place  to  place  to  breathe  their  last,  as  a  reprisal  of 
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parish  upon  parish.  Widows  will  have  a  maintenance  for 
their  children,  and  not  be  carted  away,  on  the  death  of  their 
husbands,  like  culprits  and  criminals ;  and  children  will  no 
longer  be  considered  as  increasing  the  distresses  of  their 
parents.  The  haunts  of  the  wretched  will  be  known,  be- 
cause it  will  be  to  their  advantage,  and  the  number  of  petty 
crimes,  the  offspring  of  poverty  and  distress,  will  be  lessened. 
The  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  will  then  be  interested  in  the 
support  of  Government,  and  the  cause  and  apprehensions  of 
riots  and  tumults  will  cease.  Ye  who  sit  in  ease,  and  solace 
yourselves  in  plenty,  and  such  there  are  in  Turkey,  and 
Russia,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  who  say  to  yourselves, 
are  we  not  well  off  ?  Have  ye  thought  of  these  things  ?  When 
ye  do,  ye  will  cease  to  speak  and  feel  for  yourselves 
alone."— Rights  of  Man,  Part  IL  p.  98. 

After  this  remission  of  four  millions  be  made,  and  the 
poor-rates  and  house  and  window-light  tax  be  abolished, 
and  the  commutation  tax  changed,  there  will  still  remain 
nearly  one  million  and  a  half  of  surplus  taxes ;  and  as  by 
an  alliance  between  England,  France,  and  America,  armies 
and  navies  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  rendered  unneces- 
sary ;  and  as  men  who  have  either  been  brought  up  in,  or 
long  habited  to,  those  lines  of  life,  are  still  citizens  of  a 
nation  in  common  with  the  rest,  and  have  a  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  plans  of  national  benefit,  it  is  stated  in  that 
work  (Rights  of  Man,  Part  II.)  to  apply  annually  £607,000 
out  of  the  surplus  taxes  to  this  purpose,  in  the  following 
manner : — 


To  fifteen  thousand  disbanded  soldiers,  Ss.  per  £ 

week  clear  (of  deduction)  during  life 117,000 

Additional  pay  to  the  remaining  soldiers,  per 

annum 19,500 

To  the  officers  of  the  disbanded  corps,  during 

life,  the  same  sum  of 117,000 

To  fifteen  thousand  disbanded  sailors,  Ss.  per 

week  during  life 117,000 

Additional  pay  to  the  remaining  sailors 19,500 

To  the  officers  of  the  disbanded  part  of  the 

navy,  during  life 117,000 

i:.  607,000 

The  limits  to  which  it  is  proper  to  confine  this  letter. 
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will  not  admit  of  mj  entering  into  further  particulars.  I 
address  it  to  Mr.  Duodas,  because  he  took  the  lead  in  the 
debate,  and  he  wishes,  I  suppose,  to  appear  conspicuous ; 
put  the  purport  of  it  is  to  justify  myselt'  from  the  charge 
which  Mr.  Adam  has  made. 

This  gentlemen,  as  has  been  observed  in  the  beginning  of 
this  letter,  considers  the  writers  of  Harrington,  Moore,  and 
Hume,  as  justifiable  and  legal  publications,  because  they 
reasoned  by  comparison,  though  in  so  doing,  they  shewed 
plans  and  systems  of  Government,  not  only  different  from, 
but  preferable  to,  that  of  England ;  and  he  accuses  me  of 
endeavouring  to  confuse,  instead  of  producing  a  system  in 
the  room  of  that  which  I  had  reasoned  against ;  whereas, 
the  fact  is,  that  I  have  not  only  reasoned  by  comparison  of 
the  representative  system  against  the  hereditary  system,  but 
I  have  gone  farther,  for  I  have  produced  an  instance  of  a 
Government  established  entirely  on  the  representative 
system,  under  which  much  greater  happiness  is  enjoyed, 
much  fewer  taxes  required,  and  much  higher  credit  is  esta- 
blished, than  under  the  system  of  Government  in  England. 
The  funds  in  England  have  risen  since  the  war  only  from 
c£. 54  to  £.91 J  and  they  have  been  down  since  the  procla- 
mation, to  «£.87,  whereas  the  funds  in  America  rose  in  the 
mean  time  from  £A0  to  <£.  120.  His  charge  against  me 
**  of  destroying  every  principle  of  subordination,"  is  equally 
as  groundless,  which  even  a  single  paragraph  of  the  work 
will  prove,  and  which  I  shall  here  quote — 

"  Formerly,  when  divisions  arose  respecting  Govern- 
ments, recourse  was  had  to  the  sword,  and  a  civil  war  en- 
sued. That  savage  custom  is  exploded  by  the  new  system, 
and  recourse  is  had  to  a  national  convention.  Discussion^ 
and  the  general  will,  arbitrates  the  question,  and  to  this  pri- 
vate opinion  yields  with  a  good  grace,  and  order  is  preserved 
uninierrupfedJ" — Rights  of  Man,  Part  H.  p.  120. 

That  two  different  charges  should  be  brought  at  the 
same  time  by  a  member  of  the  Legislative,  for  not  doing  a 
certain  thing,  and  the  other  by  the  Attorney-General,  for 
doing  it,  is  a  strange  jumble  of  contradiction.  I  have  now 
justified  myself,  or  the  work  rather,  against  the  first,  by 
stating  the  case  in  this  letter,  and  the  justification  of  the 
other  will  be  undertaken  in  its  proper  place.  But  in  any 
case  the  work  will  go  on. 

I  shall  now  conclude  this  letter  with  saying,  that  the  only 
objection  I  found  against  the  plan  and  principles  contained 
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in  the  Second  Part  of  Rights  (^  Man,  when  I  had  written 
the  book,  was,  that  thej  would  beneficially  interest  at  least 
ninety-nine  persons  out  of  every  hundred  throughout  the 
nation,  and  therefore  would  not  leave  su£Bcient  room  for 
men  to  act  from  the  direct  and  disinterested  principle  of  ho- 
nour ;  but  the  prosecution  commenced  has  fortunately  re- 
moved that  objection,  and  the  approvers  and  protectors  of 
that  work  now  feel  the  immediate  impulse  of  honour  added 
to  that  of  national  interest. 

I  am,  Mr.  Dundas, 
Not  your  obedient  humble  Servant, 
But  the  contrary, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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TO  ONSLOW  CRANLEY,  COMMONLY  CALLED  LORD 

ONSLOW. 


Sir,  London,  June  17»  1792. 

I  HAVE  seen  in  the  public  newspapers,  ibe  following^  ad- 
Tertisement,  to  wit — 

"  To  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Clergy,  Freeholders,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Surrey. 

^^  At  the  requisition  and  desire  of  several  of  the  freeholders 
of  the  county,  I  am,  in  the  absence  of  the  Sheriff,  to  desire 
the  favour  of  your  attendance,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Epsom,  on  Monday,  the  1 8th  inst.  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  con- 
siaer  of  an  humble  address  to  his  Majesty,  to  express  our 
grateful  approbation  of  his  Majesty's  paternal  and  welt- 
timed  attention  to  the  public  welfare,  in  his  late  most 
gracious  Proclamation  against  the  enemies  of  our  happy 
Constitution." 

(Signed)  «  ONSLOW  CRANLEY. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  aforesaid  advertisement, 
equally  as  obscure  as  the  proclamation  to  which  it  refers, 
has  nevertheless  some  meaning,  and  is  intended  to  effect 
some  purpose ;  and  as  prosecution,  (whether  wisely  or  un- 
wisely, justly  or  unjustly)  is  already  commenced  against  a 
work^  intiUed,  RIGHTS  OF  MAN,  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  and  happiness  to  be  the  author ;  I  feel  it  necessary 
to  address  this  letter  to  you,  and  to  request  that  it  may  be 
read  puMicly  to  the  gentlemen  who  shall  meet  at  Epsom  in 
consequence  of  the  advertisement 

The  work  now  under  prosecution,  is,  I  conceive,  the 
same  work  which  is  intended  to  be  suppressed  by  the  afore- 
said proclamation.  Admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Surrey  are  called  upon  by 
somebody  to  condemn  a  work,  and  they  are  at  the  same 
time  forbidden  by  the  proclamation  to  know  what  that 
work  is  :  and  they  are  farther  called  upon  to  give  their  aid 
and  assistance  to  prevent  other  people  knowing  it  also.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  that  the  author,  for  his  own  justifica- 
tion, as  well  as  to  prevent  the  gentlemen  who  shall  meet 
from  being  imposed  upon  by  misrepresentation,  should  give 
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some  outlines  of  the  principles  and  plans  which  that  work 
contains. 

The  work.  Sir,  in  question,  contains,  first,  an  investigation 
of  general  principles  of  Government. 

It  also  distinguishes  Government  into  two  classes,  or  sys* 
terns ;  the  one  the  hereditary  system — the  other  the  repre- 
sentative system ;  and  it  compares  these  two  systems  with 
each  other. 

It  shews,  that  what  is  called  hereditary  Government  can- 
not exist  as  a  matter  of  right;  because  hereditary  Govern- 
ment always  means  a  Government  yet  to  come;  and  the 
case  always  is,  that  those  who  are  to  live  afterwards  have 
the  same  right-to  establish  a  Government  for  themselves,  as 
the  people  who  had  lived  before  them. 

It  also  shews  the  defect  to  which  hereditary  Govern- 
ment is  unavoidably  subject ;  that  it  must,  from  the  nature 
of  it,  throw  Government  into  the  hands  of  men  totally  un- 
worthy of  it  from  the  want  of  principle,  or  unfitted  for  it 
from  want  of  capacity.  James  II.  and  many  others,  are  re- 
corded in  the  English  history,  as  proofs  of  the  former  of 
those  cases,  and  instances  are  to  be  found  almost  all  over 
Europe,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  latter. 

It  then  shews,  that  the  representative  system  is  the  only 
true  system  of  Government;  that  it  is  the  only  system  under 
which  the  liberties  of  any  people  can  be  permanently  se- 
cure; and  farther,  that  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  continue 
the  same  equal  probability  at  all  times  of  admitting  of  none 
but  men  properly  qualified,  both  by  principles  and  abilities, 
into  Government,  and  of  excluding  such  as  are  otherwise. 

The  work  shews  also,  by  plans  and  calculations  not 
hitherto  denied  nor  controverted,  not  even  by  the  prosecu- 
tion that  is  commenced,  that  the  taxes  now  existing  may  be 
reduced  at  least  six  millions,  that  taxes  may  be  entirely  taken 
off  from  the  poor,  who  are  computed  at  one-third  of  the 
nation ;  and  that  taxes  on  the  other  two-thirds  may  be  con- 
siderably reduced — that  the  aged  poor  may  be  comfortably 
provided  for,  and  the  children  of  poor  families  properly 
educated — that  fifteen  thousand  soldiers,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  sailors,  may  be  disbanded,  and  allowed  three  shillings 
per  week  during  life,  out  of  the  surplus  taxes ;  and  also  that 
a  proportionate  allowance  may  be  made  to  the  officers,  and 
the  pay  of  the  remaining  soldiers  and  sailors  be  increased ; 
and  that  it  is  better  to  apply  the  surplus  taxes  to  those  pur- 
poses than  to  consume  them  upon  lazy  and  profligate  place- 
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men  and  pensioners ;  and  that  the  revenue,  said  to  be  twentj 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  raised  by  a  tax  upon  coals, 
and  given  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  is  a  gross  imposition 
upon  all  the  people  of  London,  and  ought  to  be  instantly 
abolished. 

This,  Sir,  is  a  concise  abstract  of  the  principles  and  plans 
contained  in  the  work  that  is  now  prosecuted,  and  for  the 
suppression  of  which  the  proclamation  appears  to  be  in- 
tended ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  that  I  can,  in  the  compass 
of  a  letter,  bring  into  view  all  the  matters  contained  in  the 
work;  and  as  it  is  proper  that  the  gentlemen  who  may 
compose  that  meeting  should  know  what  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  it  are,  before  they  come  to  any  resolutions,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  relating  thereto,  I  request  the  honour 
of  presenting  them  with  one  hundred  copies  of  the  Second 
Part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  also  one  thousand  copies 
of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Dundas,  which  I  have  directed  to  be 
sent  to  Epsom  for  that  purpose ;  and  I  beg  the  favour  of 
the  Chairman  to  take  the  trouble  of  presenting  them  to  the 
gentlemen  who  shall  meet  on  that  occasion,  with  my  sincere 
wishes  for  their  happiness,  and  for  that  of  the  nation  in 
general. 

Having  now  closed  thus  much  of  the  subject  of  my  letter, 
I  next  come  to  speak  of  what  has  relation  to  me  personally. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  delicacy  that  attends  it,  bnt  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  the  meeting  appears  to  me  so  inconsistent 
with  that  justice  which  is  always  due  between  man  and 
man,  that  it  is  proper  I  should  (as  well  on  account  of  the 
gentlemen  who  may  meet,  as  on  my  own  account)  explain 
myself  fully  and  candidly  thereon. 

I  have  already  informed  the  gentlemen,  that  a  prosecution 
is  commenced  against  a  work,  of  which  1  have  the  honour 
and  happiness  to  be  the  author ;  and  I  gave  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  proclamation  which  the  gentlemen  are 
called  to  consider,  and  to  present  an  address  upon,  is  pur- 
posely calculated  to  give  an  impression  to  the  Jury  before 
whom  that  matter  is  to  come.  In  short,  that  it  is  dictating 
a  verdict  by  proclamation ;  and  I  consider  the  instigators 
of  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Epsom,  as  niding  and  abetting 
the  same  improper,  and  in  my  opinion,  illegal  purpose, 
and  that  in  a  manner  very  artfully  contrived,  as  [  shall  now 
shew. 

Had  a  meeting  been  called  of  the  Freeholders  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  the  gentlemen  who   had  composed 
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that  meeting  would  have  rendered  themselves  objectionable 
as  persons  to  serye  on  a  Jury  before  whom  the  judicial  case 
wa»  afterwards  to  come.  But  bj  calling  a  meeting  out  of 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  that  matter  is  artfully  avoided, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  Surrey  are  summoned,  as  if  it  were 
intended  thereby  to  give  a  tone  to  the  sort  of  verdict  which 
the  instigators  of  the  meeting,  no  doubt,  wish  would  be 
brought  in,  and  to  give  countenance  to  the  Jury  in  so  doing. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  much  respect  to 
The  Gentlemen  who  shall  meet. 

Their  and  your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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TO  LORD  ONSLOW^  OR  THE  CHAIRMAN  WHO  SHALL  PRE- 
SIDE AT  THE  MEETING  TO  BE  HELD  AT  EPSOM,  JULY  18. 


Letter  the  Second* 


StR^  London*  June  21 ,  1792^ 

When  I  wrote  you  th6  letter  which  Mr.  Home  Tooke  did 
me  the  favour  to  present  to  you,  as  Chairman  of  the  meet"* 
ing  held  at  Epsom,  Monday,  June  I8th,  it  was  not  with  much 
expectation  that  you  would  do  me  the  justice  of  permitting^ 
ot  recommending  it  to  be  publicly  read.  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  signature  of  Thomas  Paine  has  something  in  it 
dreadful  to  sinecure  placemen  and  pensioners;  and  when 
you,  on  seeing  the  letter  opened,  informed  the  meeting  it 
was  signed  Thomas  Paine,  and  added,  in  a  note  of  excla^^ 
mation,  "  the  common  enemy  to  us  all !"  you  spoke  one  of 
the  greatest  truths  you  ever  uttered,  if  you  confine  the  ex- 
pression to  men  of  the  same  description  with  yourself;  men 
living  in  indolence  and  luxury,  on  the  spoil  and  labours  of 
the  public. 

The  letter  has  since  appeared  in  the  Argusn  and  probably 
in  other  papers.  It  will  justify  itself;  but  if  any  thing  on 
that  account  had  been^^nting,  your  own  conduct  at  the 
meeting  would  have  supplied  the  omission.  You  there 
safBciently  proved  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  meeting  was  called  to  give  an  indirect  aid  to  the 
prosecution  commenced  against  a  work,  the  reputation  of 
which  will  long  outlive  the  memory  of  the  pensioneit  I  am 
writing  to. 

When  meetings,  Sir,  are  called  by  the  partisans  of  the 
Court,  to  preclude  the  nation  the  right  of  investigating  sys- 
tems and  principles  of  Government,  and  of  exposing  errors 
and  defects,  under  the  pretence  of  prosecuting  an  indivi-* 
dual — it  furnishes  an  additional  motive  for  maintaining  sa^ 
cred  that  violated  right 

The  principles  and  arguments  contained  in  the  work  in 
question,  RIGHTS  OF  MAN,  have  stood,  and  they  now 
stand,  and  I  believe  ever  will  stand,  unrefuted^  They  are 
stated  in  a  fair  and  open  manner  to  the  world;  and  they 
have  already  received  the  public  approbation  of  a  greater 
number  of  men,  of  the  best  of  characters,  of  every  deno- 
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mination  of  religion,  and  of  every  rank  in  life,  (placemen 
and  pensioners  excepted)  than  all  the  juries  that  shall  meet 
in  England,  for  ten  years  to  come,  will  amount  to  ;  and  I 
have,  moreover,  good  reasons  for  believing,  that  the  ap* 
provers  of  that  work,  as  well  private  as  public,  are  already 
more  numerous  than  all  the  present  electors  throughout  the 
nation. 

Not  less  than  forty  pamphlets,  intended  as  answers 
thereto,  have  appeared,  and  as  suddenly  disappeared: 
scarcely  are  the  titles  of  any  of  them  remembered,  not- 
withstanding their  endeavours  have  been  aided  by  all  the 
daily  abuse  which  the  court  and  ministerial  newspapers^ 
for  almost  a  year  and  a  half,  could  bestow,  both  upon  the 
work  and  the  author ;  and  now  that  every  attempt  to  refute, 
and  every  abuse  has  failed,  the  invention  of  calling  the 
work  a  libel  has  been  hit  upon,  and  the  discomfited  party 
has  pusillanimously  retreated  to  prosecution  and  a  jury,  and 
obscure  addresses. 

As  I  well  know  that  a  long  letter  from  me  will  not  be 

agreeable  to  you,  I  will  relieve  your  uneasiness  by  making 

.  it  as  short  as  I  conveniently  can;  and  will  concluoe  it  with 

taking  up  the  subject  at  that  part  where  Mr.  HoaNETooKB 

was  interrupted  from  going  on  when  at  the  meeting. 

That  gentleman  was  stating,  that  the  situation  which 
yon  stood  in  rendered  it  improper  for  you  to  appear  actitjely 
in  a  scene  in  which  your  private  interest  was  too  visible : 
that  you  were  a  Bed-chamber  Lord  at  a  thousand  a  year, 
and  a  pensioner  at  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  more — and 
here  he  was  stopped  by  the  little,  but  noisy  circle  you  had 
collected  round.  Permit  me,  then,  Sir,  to  add  an  explana- 
tion to  his  words,  for  the  benefit  of  your  neighbours,  and 
with  which,  and  a  few  observations,  I  shall  close  my  letter. 

When  it  was  reported  in  the  English  newspapers,  some 
short  time  since,  that  the  Empress  of  Russia  had  given  to 
one  of  her  minions  a  large  tract  of  country,  and  several 
thousands  of  peasants  as  property,  it  very  justly  provoked 
indignation  and  abhorrence  in  those  who  beard  it.  But  if  we 
compare  the  mode  practised  in  England,  with  that  which 
appears  to  us  so  abhorrent  in  Russia,  it  will  be  found  to 
amount  to  very  near  the  same  thing ; — for  example — 

As  the  whole  of  the  revenue  in  England  is  drawn  by 
taxes  from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  those  things  called 
gifts  and  grants,  (of  which  kind  are  all  pensions  and 
sinecure  places)  are  paid  out  of  that  stock.  The  difference, 
therefore,  between  the  two  modes  is,  that  in  England  the 
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money  is  collected  by  the  Government,  and  then  given  to 
the  pensioner,  and  in  Russia  he  is  left  to  collect  it  for  him- 
selL  The  smallest  sum  which  the  poorest  family  in  a 
county  so  near  London  as  Surrey,  can  be  supposed  to  pay 
annually  of  rates,  is  not  less  than  five  pounds ;  and  as  your 
sinecure  of  one  thousand,  and  pension  of  three  thousand 
per  annum,  are  made  up  of  taxes  paid  by  eight  hundred 
such  poor  families,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  if  the 
eight  hundred  families  had  been  given  to  you,  as  in  Russia, 
and  you  bad  collected  the  money  on  your  account.  Were 
you  to  say  that  you  are  not  quartered  particularly  on  the 
people  of  Surrey,  but  on  the  nation  at  large,  the  objection 
would  amount  to  nothing ;  for  as  there  are  more  pensioners 
than  counties,  every  one  may  be  considered  as  quartered  on 
that  in  which  he  lives. 

What  honour  or  happiness  you  can  derive  from  being  the 
PRIKCIPAL  PAUPER  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  occasion- 
ing a  greater  expence  than  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the 
infirm,  for  ten  miles  round  you,  I  leave  you  to  enjoy.  At 
the  same  time,  I  can  see  that  it  is  no  wonder  you  should  be 
strenuous  in  suppressing  a  book  which  strikes  at  the  root 
of  those  abuses.  No  wonder  that  you  should  be  against 
reforms,  against  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  right  of 
investigation.  To  you,  and  to  others  of  your  description, 
these  are  dreadful  things ;  but  you  should  also  consider, 
that  the  motives  which  prompt  you  to  act,  ought,  by  reflec- 
tion, to  compel  you  to  be  silent. 

Having  now  returned  your  compliment,  and  sufficiently 
tired  your  patience,  I  take  my  leave  of  you,  with  mention- 
ing, that  if  you  had  not  prevented  my  former  letter  from 
being  read  at  the  meeting,  you  would  not  have  had  the 
trouble  of  reading  this ;  and  also  with  requesting,  that  the 
next  time  you  call  me  "  a  common  encmyy^  you  would  add, 
^'  of  U8  sinecure  placemen  anrf  pensioners,*^ 

I  am.  Sir,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


F   iJ 
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TO  TIIE  SHERIFF  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  SUSSEX,  OR  THE 
GENTLEMAN  WHO  SHALL  PRESIDE  AT  THE  MEETING 
TO  BE  HELD  AT  LEWES,  JULY  4. 


Sir,  London,  Jane  80, 1702. 

I  HAVE  seen  in  the  Lewes  newspapers  of  June  25,  an  ad- 
vertisement, signed  by  sundry  persons,  and  also,  by  the 
SherifiF,  for  holding  a  meeting  at  the  Town-hall  of  Lewes, 
for  the  purpose  as  the  advertisement  states,  of  presenting  an 
address  on  the  late  proclamation  for  suppressing  writings, 
books,  4&C.  And  as  I  conceive  that  a  certain  publication  of 
mine,  entitled  '*  Rights  of  Man,"  in  which,  among  other 
things,  the  enormous  increase  of  taxes,  placemen  and  pen- 
sioners is  shewn  to  be  unnecessary  and  oppressive,  is  the 
particular  writing  alluded  to  in  live  saidproclainatum;  I  re- 
quest the  Sheriff,  or  in  his  absence,  whoever  shall  preside  at 
the  meeting,  or  any  other  person,  to  read  this  letter  publicly 
to  the  company  who  shall  assemble  in  consequence  of  that 
advertisement. 

Gentlemen^  It  is  now  upwards  of  eighteen  years  since  I 
was  a  resident  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Lewe^.  My  situa- 
tion among  you  as  an  officer  of  the  revenue,  for  more  than 
six  years  enabled  me  to  see  into  the  numerous  and  various 
distresses  which  the  weight  of  taxes  even  at  that  time  of 
day  occasioned;  and,  feeling  as  I  then  did,  and  as  it  is  na- 
tural for  me  to  do,  for  the  hard  condition  of  others,  it  is 
with  pleasure  lean  declare,  and  every  person  then  under  my 
survey,  and  now  living,  can  witness  the  exceeding  candour, 
and  even  tenderness,  with  which  that  part  of  the  duty  that 
fell  to  my  share  was  executed.  The  name  of  Thomas  Paine 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Lewes  Justices  in 
any  one  act  of  contention  with,  or  severity  of  any  kind 
whatever  towards  the  persons  whom  he  surveyed,  either  in 
the  town,  or  in  the  country ;  of  this,  Mr.  FuUer  and  A/r. 
Shelley,  who  will  probably  attend  the  meeting,  can,  if  they 
please,  give  fuH  testimony.  It  is,  however,  not  in  their 
power  to  contradict  it. 

Having  thus  indulged  myself  in  recollecting  a  place 
where  I  formerly  had,  and  even  now  have,  many  friends, 
iich  and  poor,  and  most  probably  some  enemies,  1  proceed 
to  the  more  important  purport  of  my  letter. 
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Since  my  departure  from  Lewes,  fortooe  or  providence, 
has  thrown  me  into  a  line  of  action  which  my  first  setting 
out  into  life,  could  not  possibly  have  suggested  to  me. 

I  have  seen  the  fine  and  fertile  country  of  America  ra* 
vaged  and  deluged  in  blood,  and  the  taxes  of  England  enor- 
mously increased  and  multiplied  in  consequence  thereof; 
and  this,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  instigation  of  the  same 
class  of  placemen,  pensioners,  and  court  dependants,  who 
are  now  promoting  addresses  throughout  England,  on  the 
present  unintelligible  proclamation. 

I  have  also  seen  a  system  of  Government  rise  up  in  that 
country,  free  from  corruption,  and  now  administered  over  an 
extent  of  territory  ten  times  as  large  as  England,/or  less  ex* 
pence  than  the  pensions  alone  in  England  amount  to;  and 
under  which  more  freedom  is  enjoyed,  and  a  more  happy  state 
of  society  is  preserved,  and  a  more  general  prosperity  is  pro- 
moted, than  under  any  other  system  of  government  now 
existing  in  the  world.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  things  I  now 
declare,  I  should  reproach  myself  with  want  of  duty  and 
affection  to  mankind,  were  I  not  in  the  most  undismayed 
manner  to  publish  them,  as  it  were  on  the  house-tops,  for 
the  good  of  others. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  what  has  passed  within  my  know- 
ledge, since  my  leaving  Lewes,  I  come  to  the  subject  more 
immediately  before  the  meeting  now  present. 

Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  who,  as  I  shall  shew,  in  a  future  pub- 
lication, has  lived  a  concealed  pensioner  at  the  expence  of 
the  public,  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  for  about 
ten  years  last  past,  published  a  book  the  winter  before  last, 
in  open  violation  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  for  which 
be  was  applauded  by  that  class  of  men  f0ho  are  now  pro- 
moting adxiresses.  Soon  after  his  book  appeared,  I  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  the  work,  entitled  *'  Rights  of  Man'* 
as  an  answer  thereto,  and  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  the 
public  thanks  of  several  bodies  of  men,  and  of  numerous 
individuals  of  the  best  character,  of  every  denomination  in 
religion,  and  of  every  rank  of  life — placemen  and  pensioners 
excepted. 

In  February  last,  I  published  the  Second  Part  of  **  Rights 
of  Man,"  and  as  it  met  with  still  greater  approbation  from 
the  true  friends  of  national  freedom,  and  went  deeper  into 
the  system  of  government,  and  exposed  the  abuses  of  it, 
more  than  had  been  done  in  the  first  part,  it  consequently 
excited  an  alarm  among  all  those,  who,  insensible  of  the 
burthen  of  taxes,  which  the  general  mass  of  the  people 
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ffostain,  are  living  in  luxury  and  indolence,  and  hunting  after 
court  preferments,  sinecure  places  and  pensions,  either  for 
themselves,  or  for  their  family  connections. 

I  have  shewn  in  that  work,  that  the  taxes  may  be  reduced 
at  least  six  miUicms^  and  even  then,  the  expences  of  Govern- 
ment in  England  would  be  twenty  times  greater  than  they 
ere  in  the  country  I  have  already  spoken  of.  That  taxes 
may  be  entirely  taken  off  from  the  poor,  by  remitting  to 
them  in  money  at  the  rate  of  between  three  and  four  pounds 
per  head  per  annum,  for  the  education  and  bringing  up  of 
the  children  of  the  poor  families,  who  are  computed  at  one 
third  of  the  whole  nation,  and  six  pounds  per  annum  to  ail 
poor  persons,  decayed  tradesmen,  or  others,  from  the  age  of 
fifty  until  sixty,  and  ten  pounds  per  annum  from  after  sixty. 
And  that  in  consequence  of  this  allowance,  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  surplus  taxes,  the  poor  rates  would  become  unneces- 
sary, and  that  it  is  better  to  apply  the  surplus  taxes  to  these 
beneficent  purposes  than  to  waste  them  on  idle  and  profli' 
gate  courtiersy  placemen  and  pensioners. 

These,  Gentlemen,  are  a  part  of  the  plans  and  principles 
contained  in  the  work,  which  this  meeting  is  now  called  upon, 
in  an  indirect  manner,  to  vote  an  address  against,  and  brand 
with  the  name  of  wicked  and  seditious.  But  that  the  work 
may  speak  for  itself,  I  request  leave  to  close  this  part  of  my 
letter  with  an  extract  therefrom,  in  the  following  words: 

^^  By  the  operation  of  this  plan,  the  poor-laws,  those  in- 
struments of  civil  torture,  will  be  superseded,  and  the 
wasteful  expence  of  litigation  prevented.  The  hearts  of 
the  humane  will  not  be  shocked  by  ragged  and  hungry 
children,  and  persons  of  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age 
begging  for  bread.  The  dying  poor  will  not  be  dragged 
from  place  to  place  to  breathe  their  last,  as  a  reprisal  of 
parish  upon  parish.  Widows  will  have  a  maintenance  for 
their  children,  and  not  be  carted  away,  on  the  death  of  their 
husbands,  like  culprits  and  criminals  ;  and  children  will  no 
longer  be  considered  as  increasing  the  distresses  of  their 
parents.  The  haunts  of  the  wretched  will  be  known,  be- 
cause it  will  be  to  their  advantage,  and  the  number  of  petty 
crimes,  the  offspring  of  poverty  and  distress,  will  be  lessened. 
The  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  will  then  be  interested  in  the 
support  of  Government,  and  the  cause  and  apprehensions  of 
riots  and  tumults  will  cease.  Ye  who  sit  in  ease,  and  solace 
yourselves  in  plenty,  and  such  there  are  in  Turkey,  and 
Russia,  as  well  as  iu  England,  and  who  say  to  yourselves, 
are  we  not  well  off?  Have  ye  thought  of  these  thing.s  ?  When 
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ye  do,  ye  will  cease  to  speak  and  feel  for  yourselves 
alone/'— Rights  of  Man,  Part  II.  p.  9S. 

Gentlem^i,  I  have  now  stated  to  yon  such  matters  as  ap- 
pear necessary  to  me  to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the 
meeting.  I  have  no  other  interest  in  what  I  am  doing,  nor  in 
writing  you  this  letter,  than  the  interest  o(  the  heart,  I  con- 
sider the  proposed  address  as  calculated  to  give  countenance 
to  placemen,  pensioners,  enormous  taxation  and  corruption. 
Many  of  you  will  recollect,  that  whilst  I  resided  among 
yoo,  there  was  not  a  man  more  firm  and  open  in  supporting 
the  principles  of  liberty  than  myself,  and  1  still  pursue,  and 
ever  will,  the  same  path. 

I  have.  Gentlemen,  only  one  request  to  make,  which  is— 
that  those  who  have  called  the  meeting  will  speak  out^  and 
say,  whether  in  the  address  they  are  going  to  present  against 
publications,  which  the  proclamation  calls  wicked,  '^  they 
mean  the  work  intitled  JUighls  of  Man^  or  whether  they 
do  not?" 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 
With  sincere  wishes  for  your  happiness. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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TO  SIR  ARCHIBALD  MACDONALD,  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 


letter  the  First, 

Sir, 

Though  I  have  some  reason  for  believing  that  yoa  were  not 
the  original  promoter  or  encourager  of  the  prosecution  com- 
menced against  the  work  entitled  ^Rights  of  Man^*  either  as 
that  prosecution  is  intended  to  effect  the  author,  the  pub- 
lisher, or  the  public;  yet  as  you  appear  the  official  person 
therein,  I  address  this  letter  to  you,  not  as  Sir  Archibald 
Macdonald,  but  as  Attorney-General. 

You  began  by  a  prosecution  against  the  publisher,  Jordan, 
imd  the  reasoii  assigned  by  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  in  the  debate  on  the  proclamation.  May 
25,  for  taking  that  measure,  was,  he  said,  because  Mr.  Paine 
could  not  be  found,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Paine,  Sir, 
so  far  from  secreting  bimself,  never  went  a  step  out  of  bis 
way,  nor  in  the  least  instance  varied  from  his  usual  conduct, 
to  avoid  any  measure  you  might  choose  to  adopt  with  respect 
to  him.  It  is  on  the  purity  of  his  heart,  and  the  universal 
utilitv  of  the  principles  and  plans  which  his  writings  contain, 
that  he  rests  the  issue;  and  he  will  not  dishonour  it  by  any 
kind  of  subterfuge.  The  apartments  which  he  occupied  at 
the  time  of  writing  the  work  last  winter,  he  has  continued 
to  occupy  to  the  present  hour,  and  the  solicitors  of  the  pro- 
secution knew  where  to  find  him ;  of  which  there  is  a  proof 
in  their  own  office,  as  far  back  as  the  21st  of  May,  and  also 
in  the  office  of  my  own  attorney. 

But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  case,  that  the  reason  for 
proceeding  against  the  publisher  was,  as  Mr.  Dundas  stated, 
that  Mr.  Paine  could  not  be  found,  that  reason  c^n  now 
exist  no  longer. 

The  instant  that  I  was  informed  that  an  information  was 
preparing  to  be  filed  against  me,  as  the  author  of,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  benevolent  books  ever  offered  to 
mankind,  I  directed  my  attorney  to  put  in  an  appearance ; 
and  as  I  shall  meet  the  prosecution  fully  and  fairly,  and 
with  a  good  and  upright  conscience,  I  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  no  act  of  littleuesi>  will  be  made  usse  of  on  the  part  of  the 
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prosecation  towards  influencing  the  future  issue  with  respect 
to  the  author.  This  expression  may,  perhaps,  appear  ob- 
scure to  yon,  but  I  am  in  the  possession  of  some  matters 
which  serve  to  shew  that  the  action  against  the  publisher  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  real  action.  If,  therefore,  any  persons 
concerned  in  the  prosecution  have  found  their  cause  so 
weak  as  to  make  it  appear  convenient  to  them  to  enter  into 
anegociation  with  the  publisher,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
his  submitting  to  a  verdict,  and  to  make  use  of  the  verdict 
so  obtained  as  a  circumstance,  by  way  of  precedent,  on  a 
future  trial  against  myself;  or  for  any  other  purpose  not 
fully  made  known  to  me;  if,  I  say,  I  have  cause  to  suspect 
this  to  be  the  case,  I  shall  most  certainly  withdraw  the  de- 
fence I  should  otherwise  have  made,  or  promoted,  on  his 
(the  publisher's)  behalf,  and  leave  the  negociators  to  them- 
selves, and  shall  reserve  the  whole  of  the  defence  for  the 
real  trial. 

But,  Sir,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  this  matter  with  at 
least  the  appearance  of  fairness  and  openness  that  shall  jus- 
tify itself  before  the  public,  whose  cause  it  really  is  (for  it  is 
the  right  of  public  discussion  and  investigation  that  is  ques- 
tioned), I  have  to  propose  to  you  to  cease  the  prosecution 
against  the  publisher;  and  as  the>  reason  or  pretext  can  no 
longer  exist  for  continuing  it  against  him  because  Mr.  Paine 
could  not  be  found,  that  you  would  direct  the  whole  process 
against  me,  with  whom  the  prosecuting  party  will  not  find  it 
possible  to  enter  into  any  private  negociation. 

I  will  do  the  cause  full  justice,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the 
nation,  as  for  my  own  reputation. 

Another  reason  for  discontinuing  the  process  against  the 
publisher  is,  because  it  can  amount  to  nothing.  First,  because 
a  jury  in  London  cannot  decide  upon  the  fact  of  publishing 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  London,  and  there- 
fore the  work  may  be  republished  over  and  over  again  in 
every  county  in  the  nation,  and  every  case  must  have  a  se- 
parate process;  and  by  the  time  that  three  or  four  hundred 
prosecutions  have  been  had,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  will  then 
be  fully  open  to  see  that  the  work  in  question  contains  a  plan 
the  best  calculated  to  root  out  all  the  abuses  of  government, 
and  to  lessen  the  taxes  of  the  nation  upwards  o{  six  millions 
annually. 

Secondly,  Because  though  the  gentlemen  of  London  may 
be  very  expert  in  understanding  their  particular  professions 
and  occupations,  and  how  to  make  business  contracts  with 
government  beneficial  to  themselves  as  individuals,  the  rest 
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of  the  nation  may  not  be  disposed  to  consider  them  soflS- 
cientljr  qualified  nor  authorised  to  determine  for  the  whole 
nation  on  plans  of  reform,  and  on  systems  and  principles  of 
government.  This  would  be  in  effect  to  erect  a  jury  into  a 
national  convention,  instead  of  electing  a  convention,  and  to 
]ay  a  precedent  for  the  probable  tyranny  of  juries,  under  the 
pretence  of  supporting  their  rights. 

That  the  possibility  always  exists  of  packing  juries  will 
not  be  denied ;  and,  therefore,  in  all  cases,  where  government 
is  the  prosecutor,  more  especially  in  those  where  the  right 
of  public  discussion  and  investigation  of  principles  and  sys- 
tems of  government  is  attempted  to  be  suppressed  by  a  ver- 
dict, or  in  those  where  the  object  of  the  work  that  is  prose- 
cuted is  the  reform  of  abuse  and  the  abolition  of  sinecure 
places  and  pensions,  in  all  these  cases  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
will  itself  become  a  subject  of  discussion;  and,  therefore,  it 
furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  discontinuing  the  prosecu* 
tion  against  the  publisher,  more  especially  as  it  is  not  a  secret 
that  there  has  been  a  negociation  with  him  for  secret  pur- 
poses, and  for  proceeding  against  me  only.  I  shall  make  a 
much  stronger  defence  than  what  I  believe  the  Treasury 
Solicitor's  agreement  with  him  will  permit  him  to  do. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Burke,  finding  himself  defeated,  and 
not  being  able  to  make  any  answer  to  the  Rights  of  Many 
has  been  one  of  the  promoters  of  this  prosecution ;  and  I 
shall  return  the  compliment  to  him  by  shewing,  in  a  future 
publication,  that  he  has  been  a  masked  pensioner  at  .£1500 
per  annum  for  about  ten  years. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  public  money  is  wasted,  and  the  dread 
of  public  investigation  is  produced. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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TO  MR.  SECRETARY  DUNDAS. 


Letter  the  Second. 

Sir,  Calais,  Sept.  15,  1792. 

I  CONCEIVE  it  necessary  to  make  joa  acquainted  with  the 
following  circumstance  :-«-*The  department  of  Calais  having 
elected  me  a  member  of  the  National  Convention  of 
France,  I  set  off  from  London  the  18th  instant,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Frost,  of  Spring  Gardens,  and  Mr.  Audibert,  one 
of  the  municipal  ofiBcers  of  Calais,  who  brought  me  the 
certificate  of  my  being  elected.  We  had  not  arrived  more, 
1  believe,  than  five  minutes  at  the  York  Hotel,  at  Dover, 
when  the  train  of  circumstances  began  that  I  am  going  to 
relate.  We  had  taken  our  baggage  out  of  the  carriage  and 
put  it  into  a  room,  into  which  we  went.  Mr.  Frost  having 
occasion  to  go  out,  was  stopped  in  the  passage  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  told  him  he  must  return  into  the  room,  which  he 
did,  and  the  gentleman  came  in  with  him,  aod  shut  the 
door;  I  had  remained  in  the  room.  Mr.  Audibert  was 
gone  to  inquire  when  the  packet  was  to  sail.  The  gentle- 
man then  said,  that  he  was  Collector  of  the  Customs,  and 
had  an  information  against  us,  and  must  examine  our  bag- 
gage for  prohibited  articles.  He  produced  his  commission 
as  Collector.  Mr.  Frost  demanded  to  see  the  information, 
which  the  Collector  refused  to  shew,  and  continued  to  re- 
fuse on  every  demand  that  we  made.  The  Collector  then 
called  in  several  other  officers,  and  began  first  to  search  our 
pockets.  He  took  from  Mr.  Audibert,  who  was  then  re- 
turned into  the  room,  every  thing  he  found  in  his  pocket, 
and  laid  it  on  the  table.  He  then  searched  Mr.  Frost  in 
the  same  manner,  (who,  among  other  things,  had  the  keys 
of  the  trunks  in  his  pocket)  and  then  did  the  same  by  me. 
Mr.  Frost  wanting  to  go  out,  mentioned  it,  and  was  going 
towards  the  door ;  on  which  the  Collector  placed  himself 
against  the  door,  and  said  nobody  should  depart  the  room. 
After  the  keys  had  been  taken  from  Mr.  Frost  (for  I  had 
given  him  the  keys  of  my  trunks  beforehand,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  his  attending  the  baggage  to  the  Customs,  if  it 
should  be  necessary)  the  Collector  asked  us  to  open  the 
trunks,  presenting  us  the  keys  for  that  purpose ;  this  we 
declined  to  do,  unless  be  would  produce  his  information, 
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which  he  again  refused.  The  Collector  then  opened  the 
trunks  himself,  and  took  out  every  paper  and  letter,  sealed 
or  unsealed.  On  our  remonstrating  with  him  on  the  bad 
policjT,  as  well  as  the  illegality  of  Custom-house  Officers 
seizing  papers  and  letters,  which  were  things  that  did  not 
come  under  their  cognizance,  he  replied,  that  the  Proclama- 
tion gave  him  the  authority. 

Among  the  letters  which  he  took  out  of  my  trunk  were 
two  sealed  letters,  given  into  my  charge  by  the  American 
Minister  in  London,  one  of  which  was  directed  to  the 
American  Minister  at  Paris,  the  other  to  a  private  gentle- 
man; a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in  America,  both  direct- 
ed to  me,  and  which  1  had  received  from  the  American 
Minister  now  in  London,  and  were  private  letters  of  friend- 
ship ;  a  letter  from  the  Electoral  Body  of  the  department 
of  Calais  containing  the  notification  of  my  being  elected 
to  the  National  Convention ;  and  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  National  Assembly,  informing  me  of  my  being  also 
elected  for  the  department  of  Oisc. 

As  we  found  that  ail  remonstrances  with  the  Collector, 
on  the  bad  policy  and  illegality  of  seizing  papers  and  letters, 
and  retaining  our  persons  by  force,  under  the  pretence  of 
searching  for  prohibited  articles,  were  vain,  (for  be  justified 
himself  on  the  Proclamation,  and  on  the  information  which 
be  refused  to  shew)  we  contented  ourselves  with  assuring 
him,  that  what  he  was  then  doing,  he  would  afterwards 
have  to  answer  for,  and  left  it  to  himself  to  do  as  he  pleased. 

It  appeared  to  us  that  the  Collector  was  acting  under 
the  direction  of  some  other  person  or  persons  then  in  the 
Hotel,  but  whom  he  did  not  choose  we  should  see,  or  who 
did  not  choose  to  be  seen  by  us ;  for  the  Collector  went 
several  times  out  of  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  and  was 
also  called  out  several  times. 

When  the  Collector  had  taken  what  papers  and  letters 
he  pleased  out  of  the  trunks,  he  proce^ed  to  read  them. 
The  first  letter  he  took  up  for  this  purpose  was  that  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  me.  While  he  was 
doing  this,  I  said,  that  it  was  very  extraordinary  that  Gene- 
rat  Washington  could  not  write  a  letter  of  private  friendship 
to  me  without  its  being  subject  to  be  read  by  a  Custom- 
house Officer.  Upon  this  Mr.  Frost  laid  his  hand  over  the 
face  of  the  letter,  and  told  the  Collector  that  he  should 
not  read  it,  and  took  it  from  him.  Mr.  Frost  then  casting 
his  eyes  on  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  letter,  said,  I 
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will  read  this  part  to  you,  which  he  did  ;  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  exact  transcript — **  And  as  no  one  can  see  a 
greater  interest  in  the  happiness  of  mankind  than  I  do,  it  is 
the  first  wish  of  m  j  heart,  that  the  enlightened  policy  of  the 
present  age  may  diffuse  to  all  men  those  blessings  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  happiness  to 
future  generations." 

As  all  the  other  letters  and  papers  lay  then  on  the  table, 
the  Collector  took  them  up,  and  was  going  out  of  the  room 
with  them.  During  the  transactions  already  stated,  I  con* 
tented  myself  with  observing  what  passed,  and  spoke  but 
little ;  but  on  seeing  the  Collector  going  out  of  the  room 
with  the  letters,  I  told  him  that  the  papers  and  letters  then 
in  his  band,  were  either  belonging  to  me,  or  entrusted  to 
my  charge,  and  that  as  I  could  not  permit  them  to  be  out 
of  my  sight,  I  must  insist  on  going  with  him. 

The  Collector  then  made  a  list  of  the  letters  and  papers, 
and  went  out  of  the  room,  giving  the  letters  and  papers 
iDto  the  charge  of  one  of  the  officers.  He  returned  in  a 
short  time,  and,  after  some  trifling  conversaticm,  chiefly 
about  the  Proclamation,  told  us,  that  he  saw  the  Prodama" 
lion  WCL8  ill'foundedy  and  asked  if  we  chose  to  put  the  letters 
and  papers  into  the  trunks  ourselves,  which,  as  we  had  not 
tak^i  them  out,  we  declined  doing,  and  he  did  it  himself, 
and  returned  us  the  keys. 

In  stating  to  you  these  matters,  I  make  no  complaint 
against  the  personal  conduct  of  the  Collector,  or  of  any  of 
the  officers.  Their  manner  was  as  civil  as  such  an  extra- 
ordinary piece  of  business  could  admit  of. 

My  chief  motive  in  writing  to  yoaon  this  subject  is,  that 
yon  may  take  the  measures  for  preventing  the  like  in  future, 
not  only  as  it  concerns  private  individuals,  but  in  order  to 
prevent  a  renewal  of  those  unpleasant  consequences  that 
have  heretofore  arisen  between  nations  from  circumstances 
equally  as  insignificant.  I  mention  this  only  for  myself; 
but  as  the  interruption  extended  to  two  other  gentlemen,  it 
is  probable  that  they,  as  individuals,  will  take  some  more 
effectual  mode  for  redress. 

I  am.  Sir,  your's,  Ac. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

P.  S.  Among  the  papers  seized  was  a  copy  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General's information  against  me  for  publishing  the 
Rights  of  Marif  and  a  printed  proof  copy  of  my  Letter  to 
(he  Addressers,  which  will  soon  be  published* 
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TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  FRANCE. 


FELLOW  citizens! 

I  RECEIVE,  with  afFeciionate  gratitude,  the  honour  which 
the  late  Natiouai  Assembly  has  conferred  upon  me,  bj 
adopting  me  a  citizen  of  France;  and  the  additional  honour 
of  being  elected  by  my  fellow  citizens  a  Member  of  the 
National  Convention.  Happily  impressed,  as  I  am,  by 
those  testimonies  of  respect  shewn  towards  me  as  an  indivi- 
dual, I  feel  my  felicity  increased  by  seeing  the  barrier  broken 
down  that  divided  patriotism  by  spots  of  earth,  and  limited 
citizenship  to  the  soil,  like  vegetation.  ? 

Had  those  honours  been  conferred  in  an  hour  of  national 
tranquillity,  they  would  have  afforded  no  other  means  of 
shewing  my  affection,  than  to  have  accepted  and  enjoyed 
them;  but  they  come  accompanied  with  circumstances 
that  give  me  the  honourable  opportunity  of  commencing 
my  citizenship  in  the  stormy  hour  of  difficulties.  I  come 
not  to  enjoy  repose.  Convinced  that  the  cause  of  France 
is  the  cause  of  all  mankind,  and  that  as  liberty  cannot  be 
purchased  by  a  wish,  I  gladly  share  with  you  the  dangers 
and  honours  necessary  to  success. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  moment  of  any  great  change, 
such  as  that  accomplished  on  the  lOtb  of  August,  is  un- 
avoidably the  moment  of  terror  and  confusion.  The  mind, 
highly  agitated  by  hope,  suspicion  and  apprehension,  con- 
tinues without  rest  till  the  change  be  accomplished.  But 
let  us  now  look  calmly  and  confidentially  forward,  and  sac- 
cess  is  certain.  It  is  no  longer  the  paltry  cause  of  kings, 
or  of  this,  or  of  that  individual,  that  calls  France  and  her 
armies  into  action.  It  is  the  great  cause  of  all.  It  is  the 
establishment  of  a  new  sera,  that  shall  blot  despotism  from 
the  earth,  and  fix,  on  the  lasting  principles  of  peace  and  citi- 
zenship, the  great  Republic  of  Man. 

It  has  been  my  fate  to  have  borne  a  share  in  the  com- 
mencement and  complete  establishment  of  one  Revolution 
— I  mean  the  Revolution  of  America.  The  success  and 
events  of  that  Revolution  are  encouraging  to  us.  The  pros- 
perity and  happiness  that  have  since  flowed  to  that  country, 
have  amply  rewarded  her  for  all  the  hardships  she  endured, 
and  for  all  the  dangers  she  encountered. 
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The  principles  on  which  that  Revolution  began,  have  ex- 
tended themselves  to  Europe;  and  an  over-ruling  Provi- 
dence is  regenerating  the  Old  World  by  the  principles  of  the 
New.  The  distance  of  America  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
globe  did  not  admit  of  her  carrying  those  principles  beyond 
her  own  situation.  It  is  to  the  peculiar  honour  of  France, 
that  she  now  raises  the  standard  of  liberty  for  all  nations; 
and  in  fighting  her  own  battles  contends  for  the  rights  of  all 
mankind. 

The  same  spirit  of  fortitude  that  insured  success  to  Ame- 
rica, will  insure  it  to  France,  for  it  is  impossible  to  conquer 
a  nation  determined  to  be  free !  The  military  circumstances 
that  now  unite  themselves  to  France,  are  such  as  the  despots 
of  the  earth  know  nothing  of,  and  can  form  no  calculatioa 
upon.  They  know  not  what  it  is  to  fight  against  a  nation; 
they  have  only  been  accustomed  to  make  war  upon  each 
other,  and  they  know  from  system  and  practice,  how  to  cal- 
culate the  probable  success  of  despot  against  despot;  and 
here  their  knowledge  and  their  experience  end. 

But  in  a  contest  like  the  present,  a  new  and  boundless 
variety  of  circumstances  arise,  that  deranges  all  such  cus- 
tomary calculations.  When  a  whole  nation  acts  as  an  army^ 
the  despot  knows  not  the  extent  of  the  power  against  .which 
he  contends.  New  armies  rise  against  him  with  the  neces- 
sity of  the  moment,  it  is  then  that  the  difficulties  of  an 
invading  enemy  multiply,  as  in  the  former  case  they  dimi- 
nished ;  and  he  finds  them  at  their  height  when  he  expected 
them  to  end. 

The  only  war  that  has  any  similarity  of  circumstances 
with  the  present,  is  the  late  revolutionary  war  in  America. 
On  her  part,  as  it  now  is  in  France,  it  was  a  war  of  the 
whole  nation : — there  it  was  that  the  enemy,  by  beginning 
to  conquer,  put  himself  in  a  condition  of  bejng  conquered. 
His  first  victories  prepared  him  for  defeat.  He  advanced 
till  he  could  not  retreat,  and  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
nation  of  armies. 

Were  it  now  to  be  proposed  to  the  Austrians  and  Pms- 
sians  to  escort  them  into  the  middle  of  France,  and  there 
leave  them  to  make  the  most  of  such  a  situation,  they  would 
see  much  into  the  dangers  of  it  to  accept  the  ofier,  and  the 
same  dangers  would  attend  them,  could  they  arrive  there 
by  any  other  means.  Where,  then,  is  the  military  policy  of 
their  attempting  to  obtain,  by  force,  that  which  they  wouid 
refuise  by  choice?     ^ut  to  reason  with  despots  is  Uirowinj; 
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reason  away.    The  best  of  argument  is  a  vigorous  pre- 
paration* 

Man  is  ever  a  stranger  to  the  ways  by  which  Providence 
regulates  the  order  of  things.  The  interference  of  foreign 
despots  may  serve  to  introduce  into  their  own  enslaved 
countries  the  principles  they  come  to  oppose.  Liberty  and 
equality  are  blessings  too  great  to  be  the  inheritance  of 
France  alone.  It  is  honour  to  her  to  be  their  first  champion  ; 
and  she  may  now  say  to  her  enemies,  with  a  mighty  voice, 
"  O,  ye  Austrians,  ye  Prussians !  ye  who  now  turn  your 
bayonets  against  us,  it  is  for  you,  it  is  for  all  Europe,  it  is  for 
all  mankind,  and  not  for  France  alone,  that  she  raises  the 
standard  of  Liberty  and  Equality." 

The  public  cause  has  hitherto  suffered  from  the  contra- 
dictions contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  former  Consti- 
tuent Assembly.  Those  contradictions  have  served  to  divide 
the  opinions  of  individuals  at  home,  and  to  obscure  the  great 
principles  of  the  Revolution  in  other  countries.  But  when 
those  contradictions  shall  be  removed,  and  the  Constitution 
be  made  conformable  to  the  Declaration  of  Rights;  when 
the  bagatelles  of  monarchy,  royalty,  regency,  and  hereditary 
succession,  shall  be  exposed,  with  ail  their  absurdities,  a  new 
ray  of  light  will  be  thrown  over  the  world,  and  the  Revo- 
lution will  derive  new  strength  by  being  universally  un- 
derstood. 

The  scene  that  now  opens  itself  to  France,  extends  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  her  own  dominions.  Every  nation 
is  becoming  her  colleague,  and  every  court  is  become  ber 
enemy.  It  is  now  the  cause  of  all  nations  against  the  cause 
of  all  courts.  The  terrors  that  despotism  felt,  clandestinely 
begot  a  confederation  of  despots;  and  their  attack  upon 
France  is  produced  by  their  fears  at  home. 

In  entering  on  this  great  scene,  greater  than  any  nation 
has  yet  been  called  to  act  in,  let  us  say  to  the  agitated  mind, 
be  calm.  Let  us  punish  by  instructing,  rather  than  by  re- 
venge. Let  us  begin  the  new  era  by  a  greatness  of  friend- 
ship, and  hail  the  approach  of  union  and  success. 

Your  Fellow- Citizen^ 

» 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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TO  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  ON  THE  PROSECUTION 
AGAINST  THE  SECOND  PART  OF  RIGHTS  OF  MAN. 


Letter  ^the  Second. 


Sifff  Parisy  Nov.  lltht  Ist  year  of  the  Republic* 

As  there  can  be  no  personal  resentment  between  two 
strangers,  I  write  this  letter  to  you,  as  a  man  against  whom 
I  have  no  animosity. 

You  have,  as  Attomej^'General,  commenced  a  prosecU'* 
tion  against  me,  as  the  author  of  Rights  of  Man.  Had  not 
my  duty,  in  consequence  of  my  being  elected  a  member  of 
the  National  Convention  of  France,  called  me  from  Eng^ 
land,  I  should  have  staid  to  have  contested  the  injustice  of 
that  prosecution ;  not  upon  my  own  account,  for  I  cared 
not  about  the  prosecution,  but  to  have  defended  the. prin- 
ciples I  had  advanced  in  the  work. 

'  The  duty  I  am  now  engaged  in  is  of  too  much  impor- 
tance to  permit  me  to  trouble  myself  about  your  prose* 
cution :  when  I  have  leisure,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to 
meet  you  on  that  ground ;  but  as  I  now  stand,  whether  you 
go  on  with  the  prosecution,  or  whether  you  do  not,  or  whe- 
ther you  obtain  a  verdict,  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  the  most 
perfect  indifference  to  me  as  an  individual.  If  you  obtain 
one  (which  you  are  welcome  tOy  if  you  can  get  it)  it  cannot 
affect  me  either  in  person,  property,  or  reputation,  other- 
wise than  to  increase  the  latter ;  and  with  respect  to  your- 
self, it  is  as  consistent  that  you  obtain  a  verdict  against 
the  man  in  the  moon  as  against  me :  neither  do  J  see  how 
you  can  continue  the  prosecution  against  me  as  you  would 
have  done  against  one  of  your  own  people  who  bad  absented 
himself  because  he  was  prosecuted :  what  passed  at  Dover 
proves  that  my  departure  from  England  was  no  secret. 

My  necessary  absence  from  your  country  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  duty  here,  affords  the  opportunity  of  know- 
ing whether  the  prosecution  was  intended  against  Thomas 
Paine,  or  against  the  rights  of  the  people  of  England  to  in- 
vestigate systems  and  principles  of  Government ;  for  as  I 
cannot  now  be  the  object  of  the  prosecution,  the  going  on 
with  the  prosecution  will  shew  that  something  else  was  the 

G 
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object,  and  that  something  else  can  be  no  other  than  the  people 
of  England,  for  it  is  against  their  rights^  and  not  against 
me,  that  a  verdict  or  sentence  can  operate,  if  it  can  operate 
at  all.  Be  then  so  candid  as  to  tell  the  jury  (i£  you  choose 
to  continue  the  process)  whom  it  is  you  are  prosecuting, 
and  on  whom  it  is  that  the  verdict  is  to  fall. 

But  I  have  other  reasons  than  those  I  have  mentioned 
for  writing  you  this  letter  ;  and,  however  you  may  choose 
to  interpret  them,  they  proceed  from  a  good  heart.  The  time, 
Sir,  is  becoming  too  serious  to  play  with  Court  prosecutions, 
and  sport  with  National  Rights.  The  terrible  examples 
that  have  taken  place  here,  upon  men  who  less  than  a  year 
ago  thought  themselves  as  secure  as  any  prosecuting  Judge, 
Jury,  or  Attorney-General,  can  now  do  in  England,  ought 
to  have  some  weight  with  men  in  your  situation.  That  the 
Government  of  England  is  as  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  per- 
fection of  fraud  and  corruption  that  ever  took  place  since 
Governments  began,  is  what  you  cannot  be  a  stranger  to, 
unless  the  constant  habit  of  seeing  it  has  blinded  your 
senses  ;  but  though  you  may  not  choose  to  see  it,  the  people 
are  seeing  it  very  fast,  and  the  progress  is  beyond  what  you 
may  choose  to  believe.  Is  it  possible  that  you,  or  I,  can  be- 
lieve, or  that  reason  can  make  any  other  man  believe,  that 
the  capacity  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Guelph,  or  any  of  his 

frofligate  sons,  is  necessary  to  the  Government  of  a  nation, 
speak  to  you  as  one  man  ought  to  speak  to  another ;  and 
I  know  also,  that  I  speak  what  other  people  are  beginning 
to  think. 

That  you  cannot  obtain  a  verdict  (and  if  you  do,  it  will 
signify  nothing)  without  packing  a  jury,  (and  we  both  know 
that  such  tricks  are  practised)  is  what  I  have  very  good 
reason  to  believe.  I  have  gone  into  cofiTee-houses,  and 
places  where  I  was  unknown,  on  purpose  to  learn  the  cur- 
rency of  opinion,  and  I  never  yet  saw  any  company  of 
twelve  men  that  condemned  the  book;  but  I  have  often 
found  a  greater  number  than  twelve  approving  it,  and  this  I 
think  is  a  fair  way  of  collecting  the  natural  currency  of 
opinion.  Do  not  then.  Sir,  be  the  instrument  of  drawing 
twelve  men  into  a  situation  that  may  be  injurious  to  them 
afterwards.  I  do  not  speak  this  from  policy,  but  from  be- 
nevolence ;  but  if  you  choose  to  go  on  with  the  process,  I 
make  it  my  request  to  yon  that  you  will  read  this  letter  in 
Court,  after  which  the  Judge  and  the  Jury  may  do  as  they 
please.  As  I  do  not  consider  myself  the  object  of  the  pro- 
s^eution,  neither  can  I  be  affected  by  the  issue,  one  way  or 
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the  other,  I  ihall,  though  a  foreigner  in  your  country,  sub* 
scribe  as  much  money  as  any  other  man  towards  supporting 
the  right  of  the  nation  against  the  prosecution ;  and  it  is  for 
this  purpose  only  that  I  shall  do  it. 

THOMAS  PAINE, 

As  I  hare  not  time  to  copy  letters,  you  will  excuse  the 
corrections. 

P.  S.  I  intended,  had  I  staid  in  England,  to  have  pub- 
lished the  information,  with  my  remarks  upon  i(,  before  the 
trial  came  on ;  but  as  I  am  otherwise  engaged,  I  reserre 
myself  till  the  trial  is  over,  when  I  shall  reply  fully  to  every 
thing  you  shall  advance. 


ir2 
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ON  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  BRINGING  LOUIS  XVI.  TO  TRIAL. 


CiTiZEK  PRESiDEMTy  Paris,  Nov.  2O9 1702. 

As  I  do  not  know  precisely  what  day  the  Convention  will 
resume  the  discussion  on  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  and,  on 
account  of  my  inability  to  express  myself  in  French,  I 
cannot  speak  at  the  tribune,  I  request  permission  to  deposit 
in  your  bands  the  inclosed  paper  which  contains  my  opinion 
on  that  subject.  I  adopt  this  step  with  so  much  more  eager- 
ness, because  circumstances  will  prove  to  what  a  degree  it 
interests  France,  that  Louis  XVI.  should  continue  to  enjoy 
good  health.  I  should  be  happy  if  the  Convention  would 
have  the  goodness  to  hear  this  paper  read  this  morning,  as  I 
purpose  sending  a  copy  of  it  to  London,  to  be  printed  in 
the  English  Journals. 

A  Secretary  read  the  opinion  of  Thomas  Paine. 

I  THINK  that  Louis  XVI.  ought  to  be  tried;  not  that  this 
advice  is  suggested  by  a  spirit  of  vengeance,  but  because 
this  measure  appears  to  me  just,  lawful,  and  conformable  to 
sound  policy.  If  Louis  XVI.  is  innocent,  let  us  put  him  ijo 
prove  his  innocence;  if  he  is  guilty,  let  the  national  will 
determine  if  he  should  be  pardoned  or  punished;  but  besides 
the  motives  which  personally  interest  Louis  XVI.  there  are 
others  which  make  his  trial  necessary.  I  am  about  to  deve- 
lope  these  motives,  in  the  language  which  suits  them,  and 
no  other.  I  forbid  myself  the  use  of  equivocal  expression 
or  of  mere  ceremony.  There  was  formed  among  the 
crowned  ruf&ans  of  Europe  a  conspiracy,  which  threatened 
not  only  French  liberty,  but  likewise  that  of  all  nations. 
Every  thing  tends  to  make  it  be  believed,  that  Louis  XVI. 
was  the'  partner  of  that  horde  of  conspirators.  You  have 
this  man  in  your  power,  and  he  is  at  present  the  only  one  of 
the  band  of  whom  we  can  make  sure.  I  consider  Louis 
XVI.  in  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  two  first  robbers 
taken  up  in  the  affair  of  the  jewel  office,  their  trial  enabled 
you  to  discover  the  gang  to  which  they  belonged.  We  have 
seen  the  unhappy  soldiers  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the 
other  powers  which  declared  themselves  our  enemies,  torn 
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from  their  fire-sides,  and  drawn  to  carnage  as  the  vilest  of 
aoimals,  to  sustain,  at  the  price  of  their  blood,  the  common 
cause  of  crowned  robbers.  They  loaded  the  inhabitants  of 
those  regions  with  taxes  to  support  the  expences  of  the  war.. 
All  this  was  not  done  solely  for  Louis  XVI.  Some  of  the 
conspirators  have  acted  openly :  but  there  is  reason  to  pre- 
sume^ that  this  conspiracy  is  composed  of  two  classes  of 
robbers;  those  who  have  taken  up  arms,  and  those  who 
have  lent  to  their  cause  secret  encouragement  and  clandestine 
assistance;  and  it  is  indispensible  to  let  France  and  all 
Europe  know  all  these  accomplices. 

A  little  time  after  the  National  Convention  was  consti- 
tuted, the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  presented  the  picture 
of  all  the  Governments  of  Europe,  as  well  of  those  whose 
hostilities  were  public,  as  of  those  who  acted  with  a  mys- 
terious circumspection.  We  have  already  penetrated  into 
somepartof  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Guelpb.  Elector  of  Hanover, 
and  violent  presumptions  affect  the  same  man,  his  court  and 
ministers,  in  quality  of  King  of  England. 

M.  Calonne  has  constantly  been  favoured  with  a  friendly 
reception  at  that  court.  The  arrival  of  Mr.  Smith,  secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Pitt,  at  Coblentz,  when  the  emigrants  were  as- 
sembling there;  the  recal  of  the  English  ambassador;  the 
extravagant  joy  manifested  by  the  court  of  St.  James's  at 
the  false  report  of  the  defeat  of  Dumourier,  when  it  caused 
it  to  be  communicated  by  Lord  Elgin,  then  minister  of 
Great  Britain  at  Brussels — all  these  circumstances  render 
bim  extremely  suspicious;  the  trial  of  Louis  XVL  will 
probably  furnish  more  decisive  proofs. 

The  long  subsisting  fear  of  a  revolution  in  England,  could, 
I  believe,  singly,  prevent  that  court  from  manifesting  as 
much  publicity  in  its  operations  as  Austria  and  Prussia. 
Another  reason  could  be  added  to  this;  the  consequential 
decrease  of  credit,  by  means  of  which  alone  all  the  ancient 
Governments  could  obtain  fresh  loans;  for  in  proportion  ns 
the  probability  of  a  revolution  increased,  whoever  should 
furnish  towards  the  new  loans  must  expect  to  lose  his  stock. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  fights 
only  as  far  as  he  is  paid :  be  has  been  for  several  years  in 
the  pay  of  the  court  of  London.  If  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI. 
could  bring  it  to  light,  that  this  detestable  dealer  in  human 
flesh  has  been  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes  levied 
oQ  the  people  of  England,  it  would  be  but  doing  justice  to 
that  nation,  to  inform  them  of  that  fact ;  it  would  at  the 
same  time  give  to  France  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  cba- 
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racter  of  that  courts  which  has  not  ceased  to  be  the  most 
intriguing,  ever  since  its  connection  with  Germany. 

Louis  XVI.  considered  as  an  individual,  is  an  object  be- 
neath the  notice  of  the  republic ;  but  when  he  is  looked 
upon  as  a  part  of  that  band  of  conspirators,  as  a  criminal 
whose  trial  may  lead  all  the  nations  in  the  world  to  a  know*' 
ledge  and  detestation  of  the  disastrous  system  of  monarchy, 
and  the  plots  and  intrigues  of  their  own  courts,  he  ought  to 
be,  and  must  be  tried. 

If  the  crimes  for  which  Louis  XVI.  is  arraigned,  were 
absolutely  personal  to  him,  without  reference  to  general  con- 
spiracies, and  confined  to  the  affairs  of  France,  the  motives 
of  inviolability,  that  folly  of  the  moment,  might  have  been 
urged  in  his  behalf  with  some  appearance  of  reason ;  but  as 
he  is  arraigned  not  only  on  the  part  of  France,  but  for 
having  conspired  against  all  Europe,  we  ought  to  use  every 
means  in  our  power  to  discover  the  whole  extent  of  that 
conspiracy.  France  is  now  a  republic :  she  has  completed 
her  revolution;  but  she  cannot  earn  all  the  advantages 
arising  from  it,  as  long  as  she  is  environed  with  despotical 
Governments ;  their  armies  and  marine  oblige  her  likewise 
to  keep  troops  and  ships  in  readiness.  It  is,  therefore,  her 
immediate  interest,  that  all  nations  be  as  free  as  herself;  that 
revolutions  be  universal ;  and  since  Loiiis  XVI.  can  serve  to 
prove,  by  the  llagitiousness  of  Government  in  general,  the 
necessity  of  revolutions,  she  ought  not  to  let  slip  so  precious 
an  opportunity. 

The  despots  of  Europe  have  formed  alliances  to  preserve 
their  respective  authority,  and  to  perpetuate  the  oppression 
of  nations ;  this  is  the  end  which  they  proposed  io  them- 
selves, in  making  an  invasion  on  the  French  territory. 
They  dread  the  effect  of  the  French  Revolution  in  the  bosom 
of  their  own  countries;  and  in  hopes  of  preventing  it,  they 
are  come  to  try  to  destroy  that  Revolution,  before  it  should 
have  attained  its  perfect  maturity.  Their  attempt  has  not 
been  attended  with  success:  France  has  already  vanquished 
their  armies ;  but  it  is  left  to  her  to  sound  the  particulars  of 
the  conspiracy,  to  discover,  to  expose  to  the  e;es  of  the 
universe  those  despots  who  had  the  infamy  to  take  part  in 
it ;  and  the  universe  expects  of  her  that  act  of  justice. 

These  are  my  motives  for  demanding  that  Louis  XVI.  be 
judged ;  and  it  is  in  this  sole  point  of  view,  that  his  trial 
appears  to  me  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  republic. 

As  to  what  regards  inviolability,  I  would  not  have  such  a 
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motire  to  be  mentioned.  Seeing  no  longer  in  Louis  XVI. 
but  a  weak-minded  and  narrow-spirited  individual,  ill-bred, 
like  all  bis  colleagues,  given,  as  it  is  said,  to  frequent  ex- 
cesses of  drunkenness,  and  whom  the  National  Assembly 
raised  again  imprudently  on  a  throne  which  was  not  made 
for  him,  if  we  shew  him  hereafter  some  pity,  it  i^hall  not  be 
the  result  of  the  burlesque  idea  of  a  pretended  inviolability. 

THOMAS  PAINE- 


SPEECH  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  ON  THE  QUES- 
TION, "  SHALL,  OR  SHALL  NOT,  A  RESPITE  OF  THE  SEN- 
TENCE OF  LOUIS  XVL  TAKE  PLACE  ?»» 


I  HAVE  voted  for  the  detention  of  Louis,  and  his  banishment 
after  the  war,  but  I  am  much  afraid  that  the  speedy  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence  of  Louis  will  rather  pass  for  a  deed  of 
vengeance  than  a  measure  of  justice.  I  wish  the  Conven- 
tion had  voted  as  the  nation  would ;  I  mean  for  imprison- 
ment 

The  United  States  of  America  have  the  utmost  veneration 
for  Louis,  who  gave  them  liberty.  And  I  can  pledge  my- 
self to  you,  that  the  sentence  of  Louis  will  overwhelm  all 
the  Americans  with  consternation.  And  remember,  that  it 
is  they  who  will  alone  supply  you  with  all  the  timber  and 
naval  stores  vou  shall  want  in  the  maritime  war  you  are 
about  to  declare.  The  north  of  Europe  is  ready  to  bring 
its  forces  against  you.  You  mean  to  send  an  ambassador 
to  Philadelphia  ;  my  sincere  wish  is,  that  he  may  announce 
to  the  Americans,  that  the  National  Convention  of  France, 
from  pure  friendship  to  America,  has  consented  to  respite 
the  sentence  of  Louis. 

Citizens,  let  not  a  neighbouring  despot  enjoy  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  that  man  mount  the  scaffold  who  has  broke 
the  irons  of  the  Americans, 
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REASONS  FOR  PRESERVING  THE  LIFE  OF  LOUIS  CAPET,  AS 
DELIVERED  TO  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


Citizen  President,  Paris,  Jan.  23, 1783. 

My  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  monarchy  are  safficientl^r 
known,  they  originate  in  principles  of  reason  and  conviction, 
nor  except  with  life,  can  they  ever  be  extirpated  ;  but  my 
compassion  for  the  unfortunate,  whether  friend  or  enemy,  is 
equally  lively  and  sincere.  I  voted  that  Louis  should  be 
tried,  because  it  was  necessary  to  afford  proofs  to  the  world 
of  the  perfidy,  corruption  and  abomination  of  the  mo- 
narchical system.  The  infinity  of  evidence  that  has  beea 
produced,  exposes  them  in  the  most  glaring  and  hideous  co- 
lours— thence  it  results,  that  monarchy,  whatever  form  it 
may  assume,  arbitrary  or  otherwise,  becomes  necessarily  a 
centre,  round  which  is  united  every  species  of  corruption, 
and  the  kingly  trade  is  no  less  destructive  of  all  morality  in 
the  human  breast,  than  the  trade  of  an  executioner  is  de- 
structive of  its  sensibility. 

I  remember  during  my  residence  in  another  country  that  I 
was  exceedingly  struck  with  a  sentence  of  M.  Autheine,  at 
the  Jacobins,  which  corresponds  exactly  with  my  own  idea, 
— ^'  iMake  me  a  king  to-day,"  said  he,  "  and  I  shall  be  a 
robber  to-morrow." 

Nevertheless,  I  am  ioclined  to  believe,  that  if  Louis  Capet 
had  been  born  in  an  obscure  condition,  had  he  lived  within 
the  circle  of  an  amiable  and  respectable  neighbourhood,  at 
liberty  to  practise  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  had  he  been 
thus  situated,  I  cannot  believe  that  he  would  have  shewn 
himself  destitute  of  social  virtues:  we  are  in  a  moment  of 
fermentation  like  this,  naturally  little  indulgent  to  his  vices, 
or  rather  to  those  of  monarchical  governments ;  we  regard 
them  with  additional  horror  and  indignation,  not  that  they 
are  more  heinous  than  his  predecessors,  but  because  our  eyes 
are  now  open  and  the  veil  of  delusion  at  length  withdrawn ; 
yet  the  lamentably  degraded  state  to  which  he  is  actually 
reduced,  is  surely  far  less  imputable  to  him,  than  to  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  which  of  its  own  authority,  without  con- 
sent or  advice  of  the  people,  restored  him  to  the  throne. 
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I  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  flight  or  abdication  • 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  when  he  was  taken  and  brought  back. 
The  proposal  of  restoring  to  him  the  supreme  power 
struck  me  with  amazement;  and  although  at  that  time,  I 
was  not  a  French  citizen,  jet  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  I 
employed  all  the  efforts  that  depended  on  me  to  prevent  it 

A  small  society,  composed  only  of  five  persons,  two  of 
whom  are  now  members  of  the  Convention,  took  at  that 
time,  the  name  of  the  Republican  Club  (Socieie  RepvbU^ 
caine.) 

This  society  opposed  the  restoration  of  Louis,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  his  personal  offences,  as  in  order  to  overthrow 
the  monarchy,  and  to  erect  on  its  ruins  the  republican  sys- 
tem and  an  equal  representation. 

With  this  design,  I  traced  out  in  the  English  language 
certain  propositions,  which  were  translated  with  some  tri- 
fling alterations,  and  signed  by  Achilles  Duchatlet,  actually 
lieutenant-general  in  the  army  of  the  French  republic,  and 
at  that  time  one  of  the  five  members  which  composed  our 
little  party:  the  law  requiring  the  signature  of  a  citizen  at 
the  bottom  of  each  printed  paper. 

The  paper  was  indignantly  torn  by  Malouet;  and  brought 
forth  in  this  very  room  as  an  article  of  accusation  against 
the  person  who  had  signed  it,  the  author  and  their  adhe- 
rents ;  but  such  is  the  revolution  of  events,  that  this  paper 
is  now  received  and  brought  forth  for  a  very  opposite  bur- 
pose: — to  remind  the  nation  of  the  errors  of  that  unfortu- 
nate day,  that  fatal  error  of  having  not  then  banished  Louis 
XVI.  from  its  bosom,  and  not  to  plead  this  day  in  favour  of 
bis  exile,  preferably  to  his  death. 

The  Paper  in  qidestion  was  conceived  in  the  following 

terms: 

"  Brethren  and  Fellow  Citizens, 

•*  The  serene  tranquility,  the  mutual  confidence  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  us,  during  the  time  of  the  late  king's  escape, 
the  indifference  with  which  we  beheld  him  return,  are  un- 
equivocal proofs  that  the  absence  of  a  king  is  more  desirable 
than  his  presence,  and  that  he  is  not  only  a  political  super- 
fluity, but  a  grievous  burden  pressing  hard  on  the  whole 
nation. 

'^  Let  us  not  be  imposed  on  by  sophisms;  all  that  concerns 
this,  is  reduced  to  four  points. 

'*  He  has  abdicated  the  throne  in  having  fled  from  his  post. 
Abdication  and  desertion   are   not   characterized    by    the 
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length  of  absence,  biit  hy  the  sine^te  act  of  flight;  in  this 
instance,  the  act  is  every  thing,  and  the  time  nothing.  The 
nation  can  never  give  back  its  confidence  to  a  man  vrbo, 
false  to  his  trust,  perjured  to  his  oath,  conspires  a  clan- 
destine flight,  obtains  a  fraudulent  passport,  conceals  a 
King  of  France  under  the  disguise  of  a  valet,  directs  his 
course  towards  a  frontier  covered  with  traitors  and  deserters^ 
ttnd  evidently  meditates  a  return  into  our  country,  jfl^  a 
force  capable  of  imposing  his  own  despotic  laws.    <^^ 

**  Whether  ought  his  flight  to  be  considered  as  his  own  act, 
or  the  act  of  those  who  fled  with  him  ?  Was  it  a  sponta- 
neous resolution  of  his  own,  or  was  it  inspired  into  him  by 
others?  The  alternative  is  immaterial:  whether  fool  or 
hypocrite,  idiot  or  traitor,  he  has  proved  himself  equally  un- 
worthy of  the  vast  important  functions  that  had  been  dele- 
gated to  him 

''  In  every  sense  that  tbe  question  can  be  considered,  the 
reciprocal  obligation  which  subsisted  between  us  is  dis- 
solved. He  holds  no  longer  authority.  We  owe  him  no 
longer  obedience.  We  see  in  him  no  more  than  an  indif- 
ferent person;  we  can  regard  him  only  as  Louis  Capet. 

^^  The  history  of  France  presents  little  else  than  a  long 
series  of  public  calamity,  which  takes  its  source  from  the 
vices  of  the  kicg :  we  have  been  the  wretched  victims  that 
have  never  ceased  to  sufier,  either  for  them  or  by  them. 
The  catalogue  of  their  oppressions  was  complete,  but  to 
complete  the  sum  of  their  crimes,  treason  yet  was  wanting. 
Now  the  only  vacancy  is  filled  up,  the  dreadful  list  is  full: 
the  system  is  exhausted :  there  are  no  remaining  errors  for 
them  to  commit,  their  reign  is  consequently  at  an  end. 

What  kind  of  ofBce  must  that  be  in  a  Government  which 
requires  neither  experience  nor  ability  to  execute? — that 
may  be  abandoned  to  the  desperate  chance  of  birth,  that 
may  be  filled  with  an  idiot,  a  madbian,  a  tyrant,  with  equal 
effect,  as  by  the  good,  the  virtuous,  and  the  wise.  An 
office  of  this  nature  is  a  mere  non-entity ;  it  is  a  place  of 
show,  not  of  use.  Let  France,  then,  arrived  at  the  age  of 
reason,  no  longer  be  deluded  by  the  ^  sound  of  words,  and 
let  her  deliberately  examine,  if  a  king,  however  insignifi- 
cant and  contemptible  in  himself,  may  not  at  the  same  time 
be  extremely  dangerous. 

The  thirty  millions  which  it  costs  to  support  a  king  ia 
the  eclat  of  stupid,  brutal  luxury,  present  us  with  an  easy 
method  of  reducing  taxes,  which  reduction  would  at  once 
release  the  people,  and  stop  the  progress  of  political  cor- 
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rtq>tioii.  The  prandear  of  nations  conBisto  not,  as  kings 
pretend,  in  the  splendour  of  thrones^  but  in  a  conspicuous 
sense  of  their  own  dignity,  and  in  a  just  disdain  of  those 
barbarous  follies  and  crimes,  which  under  the  sanction  of 
royalty,  have  hitherto  desolated  Europe. 

'*  As  to  the  personal  safety  of  M.  Louis  Capet,  it  is  so 
much  the  more  confirmed,  as  France  will  not  stoop  to  de- 
grade herself  by  a  spirit  of  revenge,  against  a  wretch  who 
has  dishonoured  himself. 

**  In  defending  a  just  and  glorious  cause  it  is  not  possible 
to  degrade  it,  and  &e  universal  tranquility  which  prevails, 
is  an  undeniable  proof  that  a  free  people  know  how  to  re- 
spect themselves." 

Having  thus  explained  the  principles  and  the  exertions  of 
the  republicans,  at  that  fatal  period  when  Louis  was  re-in- 
stated in  ftiU  possession  of  the  executive  power,  which  by 
his  flight  had  been  suspended,  I  return  to  the  subject,  and  to 
the  deplorable  situation  in  which  the  man  is  now  actually 
involved. 

What  was  neglected  at  the  time  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  has  been  since  brought  about  by  the  force  of 
necessity ;  the  wilful  treacherous  defects  in  the  former  con- 
stitution have  been  brought  to  light,  the  continual  alarm  of 
treason  and  conspiracy  roused  the  nation,  and  produced 
eventually  a  second  revolution.  The  people  have  beat  down 
royalty,  never,  never  to  rise  again ;  they  have  brought  Louis 
Capet  to  the  bar,  and  demonstrated,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world,  the  intrigues,  the  cabals,  the  falsehood,  corruption, 
and  rooted  depravity,  the  inevitable  effects  of  monarchical 
governments.  There  remains,  then,  only  one  question  to  be 
considered,  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  man. 

For  myself,  I  seriously  confess,  that  when  I  reflect  on  the 
unaccountable  folly  that  restored  the  executive  power  to  his 
hands,  all  covered  as  he  was  with  perjury  and  treason,  I  am 
far  more  ready  to  condemn  the  Constituent  Assembly  than 
the  unfortunate  prisoner  Louis  Capet 

But  abstracted  from  every  other  consideration,  there  is 
one  circumstance  in  his  life  which  ought  to  cover,  or  at  least 
to  palliate,  a  great  number  of  his  transgressions ;  and  this 
very  circumstance  aflbrds  the  French  nation  a  blessed  occa- 
sion of  extricating  itself  from  the  yoke  of  kings,  without  de- 
filing itself  in  the  impuritieiLof  their  blood. 

It  is  to  France  alone,  J  know,  that  the  United  States  of 
America  owe  that  support  which  enabled  them  to  shake  ^ff 
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the  onjust  and  tyrannical  yoke  of  Britain.  The  ardoar 
and  zeal  which  she  displayed  to  provide  both  men  and 
money,  were  the  natural  consequences  of  a  thirst  for  liberty. 
But  as  the  nation  at  that  time,  restraioed  by  the  shackles  of 
her  own  goTernment,  could  only  act  by  the  means  of  a 
monarchical  organ — this  organ — whatever  in  other  respects 
the  object  might  be,  certainly  performed  a  good,  a  great  action. 

Liet,  then,  these  United  States  be  the  safeguard  and  asy-> 
lum  of  Louis  Capet.  There,  hereafter,  far  removed  from 
the  miseries  and  crimes  of  royalty,  be  may  learn  from  the 
constant  aspect  of  public  prosperity,  that  the  true  system  of 
government  consists  not  in  kings,  but  in  a  fair,  equal,  and 
honourable  representation. 

In  relating  this  circumstance,  and  in  submitting  this  pro* 
position,  I  coDsider  myself  as  a  citizen  of  both  countries.  I 
submit  it  as  a  citizen  of  America,  who  feels  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  he  owes  to  every  Frenchman.  I  submit  it 
also  as  a  man,  who,  although  the  enemy  of  kings,  cannot 
forget  that  they  are  subject  to  human  frailties.  I  support 
my  proposition  as  a  citizen  of  the  French  Republic,  because 
it  appears  to  me  the  best,  the  most  politic  measure  that  can 
be  adopted. 

As  far  as  my  experience  in  public  life  extends,  I  have 
ever  observed,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  inva- 
riably just,  both  in  their  attentions  and  in  their  object :  but 
the  true  method  of  accomplishing  that  effect,  does  not  always 
shew  itself  in  the  first  instance. 

For  example,  the  English  nation  had  groaned  under  the 
despotism  of  the  Stuarts.  Hence  Charles  the  First  lost  his 
life ;  yet  Charles  the  Second  was  restored  to  all  the  pleni- 
tude of  power  which  his  father  had  lost. 

Forty  years  had  not  expired,  when  the  same  family 
strove  to  re-establish  their  ancient  oppressions;  so  the  na- 
tion then  banished  from  its  territories  the  whole  race.  The 
remedy  was  effectual.  The  Stuart  family  sunk  into  obscu- 
rity, crowded  itself  with  the  multitude,  and  is  at  length 
extinct. 

The  French  nation,  more  enlighteued  than  England  was 
at  that  time,  has  carried  her  measures  of  government  to  a 
greater  length.  France  is  net  satisfied  with  exposing  the 
guilt  of  the  monarch,  she  has  penetrated  into  the  views  and 
horrors  of  the  mooarchy.  She  has  shewn  them  clear  as 
<]&y-Iight,  and  for  ever  crushed  that  infernal  system  ;  and  he, 
whoever  he  may  be,  that  should  ever  dare  to  reclaim  those 
rights,  would  be  regarded  not  as  a  pretender,  but  punished 
as  a  traitor. 
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Two  brothers  of  Louis  Capet  have  banished  themselves 
from  the  country,  but  they  are  obliged  to  bear  with  the 
spirit  and  etiquette  of  the  courts  where  they  reside.  They 
can  advance  no  pretensions  on  their  own  account,  so  long  as 
Louis  Capet  shall  live, 

The  history  of  monarchy  in  France,  was  a  system  preg- 
nant with  crimes  and  murders,  cancelling  ail  natural  ties, 
even  those  by  which  brothers  are  united.  We  know  how 
often  they  have  assassinated  each  other  to  pave  a  way  to 
power.  As  those  hopes  which  the  emigrants  had  reposed 
in  Louis  XVL  are  fled,  the  last  which  remains  rests  upon 
his  death  and  their  situation  inclines  them  to  desire  this 
catastrophe^  that  they  may  once  again  rally  round  a  more 
active  chief,  and  try  one  further  effort  under  the  fortune  of 
the  ci-devant  Monsieur  and  Count  d'Artois. 

That  such  an  enterprize  would  precipitate  them  into  a 
new  abyss  of  calamity  and  disgrace,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fore- 
see ;  but  yet  it  might  be  attended  with  mutual  loss,  and  it 
is  our  duty,  as  legislators,  not  to  spill  a  drop  of  blood,  when 
our  purpose  may  be  effectually  accomplished  without  it. 

It  has  already  been  proposed  to  abolish  the  punishment 
of  death  ;  and  it  is  with  infinite  satisfaction,  that  I  recollect 
the  humane  and  excellent  oration  pronounced  by  Robe- 
spierre,  on  that  subject  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  This 
cause  must  find  its  advocates  in  every  corner  where  enlight- 
ened politicians  and  lovers  of  humanity  exist;  and  it  ought 
above  all  to  find  them  in  this  assembly. 

Monarchical  Governments  have  trained  the  human  race, 
and  inured  it  to  the  sanguinary  arts  and  refinements  of  pu- 
nishment; and  it  is  exactly  the  same  punishment  which 
has  so  long  shocked  the  sight  and  tormented  the  patience  of 
the  people,  that  now,  in  their  turn,  they  practise  in  revenge 
on  their  oppressors.  But  it  becomes  us  to  be  strictly  on  our 
guard  against  the  abomination  and  perversity  of  monarchical 
examples  :  as  France  has  been  the  first  of  European  na  ions 
to  abolish  royalty,  let  her  also  be  the  first  to  abolish  the  pu- 
nishment of  death,  and  to  find  out  a  milder  and  more  effec- 
tual substitute,  v 

In  the  particular  case  now  under  consideration,  I  submit 
the  following  propositions: — 1st.  That  the  National  Con- 
vention shall  pronounce  sentence  of  banishment  on  Louis 
and  his  family.  2d.  That  Louis  Capet  shall  be  detained  in 
prison  till  the  end  of  the  war  ;  and  at  that  epoch  the  sentence 
of  banishment  to  be  executed. 
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SPEECH  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


The  Translation  of  which  was  read  by  Citizen  Lantubra, 
in  the  Convention^  July  Ithy  1795. 


On  the  motion  of  Lauthenas,  *^  tbat  permission  be  granted 
to  Thomas  Paine,  to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  and  the  Constitution.'' 

Thomas  Paine  ascended  the  tribune,  and  no  opposition 
being  made  to  the  motion,  one  of  the  Secretaries  who  stood 
by  Mr.  Paine  read  his  speech,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
literal  translation  from  ^*  La  Gazette  Nationale^  ou  Mont" 
tear  UniverseU^ 

Citizens,  the  elSects  of  a  malignant  fever  with  which  I 
was  afiDicted  during  a  rigorous  confinement  in  the  Ltixem^ 
bourgy  have  thus  long  prevented  me  from  attending  at  my 
post  iQ  the  bosom  of  the  Convention ;  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  subject  under  discussion,  and  no  other  consideration  ou 
earth,  could  induce  me  now  to  repair  to  my  station. 

A  recurrence  to  the  vicissitudes  I  have  experienced,  and 
the  critical  situations  in  which  1  have  been  placed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  French  Revolution,  will  throw  upon  what  I 
now  propose  to  submit  to  the  Convention,  the  most  nnequi- 
Unocal  proofs  of  my  integrity,  and  the  rectitude  of  those 
principles  which  have  uniformly  influenced  my  conduct. 

In  England  I  was  proscribed  for  having  vindicated  the 
Ffeach  Revolution,  and  I  have  suffered  a  rigorous  imprison- 
ment in  France  for  having  pursued  a  similar  mode  of  con- 
duct. During  the  reign  of  terrorism,  I  was  a  close  prisoner 
for  eight  long  months,  and  remained  so  above  three  months 
after  the  oera  of  the  lOtfa  Thermidor.  I  ought,  however,  to 
state,  that  I  was  not  persecuted  by  the  People,  either  of 
England  or  of  France.  The  proceedings  in  both  countries 
were  the  effects  of  the  despotism  existing  in  their  respective 
Governments.  But  even  if  my  persecution  had  originated 
in  the  people  at  large,  my  principles  and  conduct  would  still 
have  remained  the  same.  Principles  which  are  influenced 
and  subject  to  the  controul  of  tyranny,  have  not  their  foun- 
dation in  the  heart. 
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.  A  few  days  ago  I  transmitted  to  you,  in  the  ordinaiy 
mode  of  distribution,  a  short  treatise,  entitled^  ^*  A  Disser^ 
tcUion^  on  the  First  Principles  of  Government.*^  This  little 
vrork  I  did  intend  to  have  dedicated  to  the  people  of  Hoi* 
land,  (who,  about  the  time  I  began  to  write  it,  were  deter- 
mined to  accomplish  a  revolution  in  their  Government,) 
rather  than  to  the  people  of  France,  who  had  long  before 
etfected  that  glorious  object.  .  But  there  are,  in  the  Con- 
stitution, which  is  about  to  be  ratified  by  the  Convention, 
certain  articles,  and  in  the  report  which  preceded  it,  certain 
points,  so  repugnant  to  reason,  and  incompatible  with  the 
true  principles  of  liberty,  as  to  render  this  treatise,  drawn 
up  for  another  purpose,  applicable  to  the  present  occasion, 
and  under  this  impression  I  presume  to  submit  it  to  your 
consideration. 

If  there  be  faults  in  the  Constitution,  it  were  better  to  ex- 
punge them  now,  than  to  abide  the  event  of  their  mischievous 
tendency;  for  certain  it  is,  that  the  plan  of  Constitution 
which  has  been  presented  to  you,  is  not  consistent  with  the 
grand  object  of  the  revolution,  nor  congenial  to  the  senti* 
ments  of  the  individuals  who  accomplished  it. 

To  deprive  half  the  people  in  a  nation  of  their  rights  as 
citizens,  is  an  easy  matter  in  theory  or  on  paper ;  but  it  is 
a  most  dangerous  experiment,  and  rarely  practicable  in  the 
execution. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  observations  I  have  to  offer  on 
this  important  subject,  and  pledge  myself  that  they  shall 
neither  be  numerous  nor  diffusive. 

In  my  apprehension,  a  Constitution  embraces  two  distinct 
parts  or  objects,  the  principle  emd  the  practice;  and  it  is  not 
only  an  essential,  but  an  indispensible  provision  that  the 
practice  should  emanate  from,  and  accord  with  the  princi- 
ple. Now,  1  maintain,  that  the  converse  of  this  proposition 
is  the  case  in  the  plan  of  Constitution  under  discussion.  The 
firstarticle,  for  instance,  of  the  Political  State  of  Citizens, 
(v.  Title  II.  op  \hb  Constitution)  says, 

"  Every  man  born  and  resident  in  France,  who  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  has  inscribed  his  name  on  the 
civic  register  of  his  canton,  and  who  has  lived  afterwards 
one  year  on  the  territory  of  the  republic,  and  who  pays 
any  direct  contribution  whatsoever,  real  or  personal,  in  a 
French  citizen." 

I  might  here  ask,  if  those  only  who  cx>me  under  the  above 
description  are  to  be  considered  as  citizens,  what  designa- 
tion do  you  mean  to  give  the  rest  of  the  people?  I  allude  to 
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that  portion  of  the  people  on  whom  the  principal  part  of  the 
labour  falls,  and  on  whom  the  weight  of  indirect  taxation 
will,  in  the  event,  chiefly  press.  In  the  structure  of  the 
social  fabric,  this  class  of  people  are  infioitely  superior  to 
that  privileged  order,  whose  only  qualification  is  their  wealth 
or  territorial  possessions.  For  what  is  trade  without  mer- 
chants? What  is  land  without  cultivation  ?  And  what  is  the 
produce  of  the  land  without  manufactures?  But  to  return 
to  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  this  article  is  incompatible  with  the  three 
first  articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  which  precedes 
the  Constitutional  Act. 

The  first  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  says : 

The  end  of  society  is  the  public  good,  and  the  institution 
of  Government  is  to  secure  to  every  individual  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  rights. 

But  the  article  of  the  Constitution  to  which  I  have  just 
adverted,  proposes  as  the  object  of  society,  not  the  public 
good,  or,  in  other  words,  the  good  of  all,  but  a  partial  good, 
or  the  good  only  of  a  few ;  and  the  Constitution  provides 
solely  for  the  rights  of  this  few  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many. 

The  second  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  says : 

"  The  rights  of  man  in  society  are  liberty,  equality,  se- 
curity of  his  person  and  property." 

But  the  article  alluded  to  in  the  Constitution,  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  establish  the  converse  of  this  position,  inas- 
much as  the  persons  excluded  by  this  inequality^  can  neither 
be  said  to  possess  liberty,  nor  security  against  oppression. 
They  are  consigned  totally,  to  the  caprice  and  tyranny  of 
the  rest. 

The  third  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  says : 

'^  Liberty  consists  in  acts  of  volition  as  are  not  injurious 
to  others." 

But  the  article  of  the  Constitution  on  which  I  have  ob- 
served, breaks  down  this  barrier.  It  enables  the  liberty  of 
one  part  of  society  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  other. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of  this  article 
to  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  I  shall  proceed  to  comment  on 
that  part  of  the  same  article,  which  makes  a  direct  contribu- 
tion a  necessary  qualification  to  the  right  of  citizenship. 

A  modern  refinement  on  the  object  of  public  revenue, 
has  divided  the  taxes,  or  contributions,  into  two  classes, 
the  direct  and  the  indirecty  without  being  able  to  define  pre- 
cisely or  distinctly  the  difference  between  them,  because  the 
effect  of  both  is  the  same. 
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Those  are  designated  indirect  taxes  which  fall  upon  the 
consumers  of  certain  articles  on  which  the  tax  is  imposed, 
because  the  tax  being  included  in  the  price,  the  customer 
pays  it  without  taking  notice  of  it. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  territorial  tax. 
The  land  proprietors,  in  order  to  reimburse  themselves,  will 
rack-rent  their  tenants.  The  farmer,  of  course,  will  trans- 
fer the  obligation  to  the  miller,  by  enhancing  the  price  of 
grain ;  the  miller  to  the  baker,  by  increasing  the  price  of 
flour ;  and  the  baker  to  the  consumer,  by  raising  the  price 
of  bread.  The  territorial  tax,  therefore,  though  called  direct, 
is  in  its  consequences  indirect. 

To  this  tax  the  land  proprietor  contributes  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  bread  and  other  provisions  that 
are  consumed  in  his  own  family.  The  deficit  is  furnished 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  community  which  comprehends 
every  individual  of  a  nation. 

From  the  logical  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  some  emolument  may  result,  I  allow,  to  auditors 
of  public  accounts,  4&c.  &c.  but  to  the  people  at  large  I 
deny,  that  such  a  distinction  (which  by  the  bye  is  without 
a  difference)  can  be  productive  of  any  practical  benefit.  It 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  admitted  as  a  principle  in  the 
Constitution. 

Besides  this  objection,  the  provision  in  question  does  not 
affect  to  define,  secure,  or  establish  the  right  of  citizenship^ 
It  consigns  to  the  caprice  or  discretion  of  the  legislature 
the  power  of  pronouncing,  who  shall,  or  shall  not  exercise 
the  functions  of  a  citizen ;  and  this  may  be  done  effectually, 
either  by  the  imposition  of  a  direct  or  indirect  tax,  accord- 
ing to  the  selfish  views  of  the  legislators,  or  by  the  mode  of 
collecting  the  taxes  so  imposed.  Neither  a  tenant  who  oc- 
cupies an  extensive  farm,  nor  a  merchant  or  manufacturer, 
who  may  have  embarked  a  large  capital  in  their  respective 
pursuits  can  ever,  according  to  this  system,  attain  the  pre- 
emptioQ  of  a  citizen.  On  the  other  hand,  any  upstart,  who 
has,  by  succession  or  management,  got  possession  of  a  few 
acres  of  land,  or  a  miserable  tenement,  may  exultingly  ex« 
ercise  the  functions  of  a  citizen,  although  perhaps  he  neither 
possesses  a  hundredth  part  of  the  worth  or  property  of  a 
simple  mechanic,  nor  contributes  in  any  proportion  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  state. 

The  contempt  in  which  the  old  Government  held  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  and  the  obloquy  that  attached  on  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  embarrass- 
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mentSy  and  its  eventual  subversion  :  and,  strange  io  tell, 
though  the  mischiefs  arising  from  this  mode  of  conduct  are 
so  obvious,  yet  an  article  is  proposed  for  your  adoption, 
which  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  restore  a  defect,  inherent 
in  the  monarchy. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  second  article  of  the  same  title, 
with  which  I  shall  conclude  my  remarks. 

The  second  article  says,  *^  every  French  soldier  who  shall 
have  served  one  or  more  campaigns  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
is  deemed  a  citieen  of  the  Republic,  without  any  respect  or 
reference  toother  qualifications." 

It  should  seem  that  in  this  article,  the  committee  weie 
desirous  of  extricating  themselves  fh>m  a  dilemma  into 
which  they  had  been  plunged  by  the  preceding  article. 
When  men  depart  firom  an  established  principle,  they  are 
compelled  to  resort  to  trick  and  subterfuge,  always  shifting 
their  means  to  preserve  the  unity  of  their  objects ;  and  as 
it  rarely  happens  that  the  first  expedients  make  amends  for 
the  prostitution  of  principle^  they  must  call  in  aid  a  second 
of  a  more  flagrant  nature  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  flie 
former.  In  Uiis  manner,  legislators  go  on,  accumulating^ 
error  upon  error,  and  artifice  upon  artifice,  until  the  mass 
becomes  so  bulky  and  incongruous,  and  their  embarrass- 
ment so  desperate,  that  they  are  compelled,  as  their  last  ex- 
pedient, to  resort  to  the  very  principle  they  had  violated. 
The  committee  were  precisely  in  this  predicament,  when 
they  framed  this  article,  and  to  me,  I  must  confess,  their 
conduct  appears  specious  rather  than  efficacious. 

It  was  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  his  family,  tiiat  the 
French  citizen,  at  ttie  dawn  of  the  Revolution,  (for  then, 
indeed,  every  man  was  ccMOsidered  a  citizen)  marched  sol- 
dier-like to  the  fh>ntiers,  and  repelled  a  foreign  invasion.  He 
had  it  not  in  his  contemplation,  that  he  should  enjoy  liberty 
for  the  residue  of  his  earthly  career,  and  by  his  own  act 
preclude  his  offspring  from  that  inestimable  blessing.  No, 
— he  wished  to  leave  it  as  an  inheritance  to  his  children, 
and  that  they  might  hand  it  down  to  their  latest  posterity. 
If  a  Frenchman,  who  united  in  his  person  the  character  of 
a  soldier  and  a  citizen  was  now  to  retnm  from  the  army  to 
his  peaceful  habitation,  he  must  address  his  small  family  in 
this  manner:  ^*  Sorry  I  am  that  I  cannot  leave  to  yoo  a 
small  portion  of  what  I  have  acquired  by  exposing  my  per- 
son to  the  ferocity  of  our  enemies,  and  defeating  their  ma- 
chinations. I  have  established  the  Republic,  and,  painful  the 
reflection,  all  the  laurels  I  have  won  in  the  field  are  blasted. 
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and  all  the  privileges  to  which  mj  exertions  have  entitled 
me,  extend  not  bevond  the  period  of  my  own  existence !" 
Thas  the  measure  that  has  been  adopted  by  way  of  subter- 
luge,  falls  short  of  what  the  framers  of  it  speculated  upon ; 
for  in  conciliating  the  affections  of  the  SMieTf  they  have 
subjected  the  Father  to  the  most  pungent  sensations,  by 
obliging  him  to  adopt  a  generation  of  slaves. 

Citiiens,  a  great  deal  has  been  urged  respecting  insur- 
rections. I  am  confident  no  man  has  a  greater  abhorrence- 
of  them  than  myself,  and  I  am  sorry  that  any  insinuations 
should  have  been  thrown  out  upon  me  as  a  promoter  of  vio- 
lence of  any  kind.  The  whole  tenour  of  my  life  and  con- 
venation  gives  the  lie  to  those  calumnies,  and  proves  me  to 
be  a  friend  to  order,  truth  and  justice. 

I  hope  you  will  attribute  this  effusion  of  my  sentiments, 
to  my  anxiety  for  the  honour  and  success  of  the  Revolution. 
I  have  no  interest  distinct  from  that  which  has  a  tendency 
to  meliorate  the  irituation  of  mankind.  The  Revolution, 
as  ftir  as  it  respects  myself,  has  been  productive  of  more 
loss  and  persecution  than  is  possible  for  me  to  describe,  or 
for  you  to  indemnifv.  But  with  respect  to  the  subject 
under  consideration,  l  could  not  refrain  from  declaring  my 
sentiments.  In  my  opinion,  if  you  subvert  the  basis  of  the 
Revolution,  if  you  dispense  with  principles  and  substitute 
expedients,  you  will  extinguish  that  enthusiasm  and  energy 
which  have  hitherto  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Revolution ; 
and  you  will  substitute  in  its  place  nothing  but  a  cold  in- 
difference and  self-interest,  which  will  again  degenerate  into 
intrigue,  cunning,  and  effeminacy. 

But  to  diiMsardall  considerations  of  a  personal  and  sub- 
ordinate nature,  it  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  Re- 
public, that  the  practical  or  organic  part  of  the  Constitution 
should  correspond  with  its  principkai;  and  as  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case  in  the  plan  that  has  been  presented  to 
you,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  submitted 
to  the  revision  of  a  committee,  who  should  be  instructed  to 
<M>mpare  it  with  the  declaration  of  rights,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  dilferaice  between  the  two,  and  to  make  such 
alterations  as  shall  render  them  periSectly  consistent  and 
compatible  with  each  other. 


h2 
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To  THE  PEOPLE  OF  FRANCE  AND  THE  FRENCH  ARMIES  ON 
THE  EVENT  OF  THE  18tu  FRUCTIDOR,  AND  ITS  CONSE* 
QUENCES. 


[The  Publisher  regrets  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  a 
perfect  copy  of  this  Letter;  the  following  is  taken  from 
the  Courier  of  November  30, 1797,  the  Editor  of  which  ob- 
serves^ '^  Whilst  some  of  the  hireling  English  Journals 
were  iitforming  us  of  Mr.  Paine' s  arrival  in  America^ 
and  giving  an  account  of  the  reception  he  met  with  from 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country^  which  we  were  Udd  by 
these  propagators  of  falsehood  was  a  very  cool  one — it 
appears  that  this  *  too  long  calumniatetT*  character  was 
employing  himself  at  Paris  in  writing  a  pamphlet  under 
the  above  title.  The  following  extract  will  afford  our 
readers  a  good  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  this  very 
interesting  work  is  u)ritten.''] 


Almost  as  suddenly  as  the  morning  light  dissipates  dark- 
ness, did  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution  change  the 
face  of  affairs  in  France.  Security  succeeded  to  terror, 
prosperity  to  distress,  plenty  to  famine ;  and  confidence  in- 
creased as  the  days  multiplied,  until  the  coming  of  the  New 
Third,  A  series  of  victories  unequalled  in  the  world,  fol- 
lowed each  other,  almost  too  rapidly  to  be  counted,  and  too 
numerous  to  be  remembered.  The  coalition  every  where 
defeated  and  confounded,  crumbled  away  like  a  ball  of  dust 
in  the  hand  of  a  giant  Every  thing  during  that  period  was 
acted  on  such  a  mighty  scale,  that  reality  appeared  a  dream, 
and  truth  outstripped  romance.  It  may  figuratively  be 
that  the  Rhine  and  the  Rubicon  (Germany  and  Italy) 
plied  in  triumphs  to  each  other,  and  the  echoing  Alps  pro- 
longed the  shout.  I  will  not  here  dishonour  a  great  de- 
scription by  noticing  too  much  the  English  Ministry.     It  is 


*  See  Sir  Francis  Burdett*8  speech  at  the  Shakspeare  Tavern. 
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sufficient  paradoxically  to  say,  that  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
littleness,  it  cringed,  it  intrigued,  and  sought  protection  in 
corruption. 

Though  the  achievements  of  these  days  might  give  tro- 
phies to  a  nation,  and  laurels  to  its  heroes,  they  derive  their 
fall  radiance  of  glory  from  the  principle  they  inspired  and 
the  object  they  accomplished.  Desolation^  chains,  and 
slavery,  had  marked  the  progress  of  former  wars ;  but  to 
conquer  for  liberty  had  never  been  thought  of.  To  receive 
the  degrading  submission  of  a  distressed  and  subjugated 
people,  and  insultingly  permit  them  to  live,  made  the  chief 
triumph  of  former  conquerors ;  but  to  receive  them  w^ith 
fraternity,  to  brpak  their  chains,  to  tell  them  they  are  free, 
and  teach  them  to  be  so,  make  a  new  volume  in  the  history 
of  man. 

Amidst  those  national  honours,  and  when  only  two  ene- 
mies remain,  both  of  whom  had  solicited  peace,  and  one  of 
them  bad  signed  preliminaries,  the  election  of  the  New 
Third  commenced.  Every  thing  was  made  easy  to  them. 
All  the  difficulties  had  been  conquered  before  they  (irrived 
at  the  Government,  They  came  in  the  olive  days  of  the 
Revqlution,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  pot  to  do  mischief. 

It  was,  however,  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  the  elections 
would  not  be  generally  good.  The  horrid  days  of  Robes- 
pierre were  still  remembered ;  ^nd  the  gratitude  due  to  those 
who  h^d  put  an  end  to  them  was  forgotten.  Thousands 
who,  by  passive  approbation  during  that  tremendous  scene, 
had  experienced  no  suffering,  assumed  the  merits  of  being 
the  loudest  agaipst  it.  Their  cowardice  in  not  opposing  it, 
became  courage  when  it  was  over.  They  exclaimed  against 
terrorism  as  if  they  had  been  the  heroes  that  overthrew  it, 
and  rendered  themselves  ridiculous  by  fat^tastically  over- 
acting moderation.  The  most  noisy  of  this  class  that  I  have 
met  with  are  those  who  suffered  nothing.  T^iey  became  all 
things,  at  all  times,  to  all  men,  till  at  last  they  laughed  at  ppA-' 
ciple.  It  was  the  real  Republicans  who  suffered  most  during 
the  time  of  Robespierre.  The  persecution  began  upon  tbem 
on  the  Slst  of  May,  and  ceased  only  by  the  exertions  of  the 
remnant  that  survived. 

In  such  a  confused  state  of  things  as  preceded  the  late 
elections,  the  public  mind  was  put  into  a  condition  of  being 
easily  deceived,  and  it  was  almost  natural  that  the  hypo- 
crite would  stand  the  best  chance  of  being  elected  into  the 
New  Third.  Had  those  who  since  their  election  have 
thrown  the  public  affairs  into  confusion  by  counter-revolu*? 
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iiooarv  measares,  declared  themselves  beforehand,  fhej 
would  have  been  denounced  instead  of  being  chosen.  De- 
ception was  necessary  to  their  success.  The  Constitution 
bad  obtained  a  full  establishment ;  the  Revolution  was  con- 
sidered as  complete;  and  the  waf  on  the  eve  of  termination. 
In  such  a  situation,  the  mass  of  the  people,  fatigued  by  & 
long  revolution,  sought  repose ;  and  in  their  elections  they 
looked  out  for  quiet  men.  They  unfortunately  found  hypo- 
crites. Would  any  of  the  primary  assemblies  have  voted 
for  a  civil  war  ?  Certainly  they  would  not.  But  the  elec-^ 
toral  assemblies  of  some  departments  have  chosen  men, 
whose  measures,  since  their  election,  tended  to  no  other  end 
but  to  provoke  it.  Either  those  electors  have  deceived  their 
constituents  of  the  primary  assemblies,  or  have  been  them- 
selves deceived  in  the  choice  they  have  made  of  deputies. 

That  there  were  some  direct  but  secret  conspirators  in  the 
New  Third,  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  it  is  most 
reasonable  to  suppose  a  great  part  was  seduced  by  the  vanity 
of  thinking  they  could  do  better  than  those  had  done  whom 
they  succeeded.  Instead  of  trusting  to  experience,  they  at- 
tempted experiments.  This  counter-disposition  prepared 
them  to  fall  in  with  any  measures  contrary  to  former  mea- 
sures, and  that  without  seeing,  and  probably  without  sus- 
pecting, the  end  to  which  they  led. 

No  sooner  were  the  members  of  the  New  Third  arrived 
Ht  the  seat  of  Government,  than  expectation  was  excited  to 
see  how  they  would  act  Their  motions  were  watched  bv 
all  parties ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  steal  a  march 
unobserved.  They  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  great  good, 
or  great  mischief.  A  firm  and  manly  conduct  on  their  part, 
uniting  with  that  of  the  Directory  and  their  coUeagues, 
would  have  terminated  the  war.  But  the  moment  before 
them  was  not  the  moment  of  hesitation.  He  that  hesitated 
In  such  a  situation  is  lost. 

The  first  public  act  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  was 
the  election  of  PiCHEGRU  to  the  Presidency  of  that  CounciL 
He  f^rrived  at  it  by  a  very  large  majority,  and  the  public 
voice  was  in  its  favour.  I,  among  the  rest,  was  cme  who  re- 
joiced at  it.  But  if  the  defection  of  Pichboru  was  alftfaat 
time  known  to  Conde  and  consequently  to  Pitt,  it  unveils 
the  cause  that  retarded  all  negociations  for  peace.  They 
interpreted  that  election  into  a  signal  of  a  counter-revolu- 
tion and  were  waitiug  for  it ;  and  they  mistook  the  respect 
shewn  to  PlCHEfiRU,  founded  on  the  supposition  of  his  in- 
tegritjr,  as  n  symptoin  of  national  revolt.    Judging  of  things 
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bj  their  own  foolisk  ideas  of  GovernmeDt,  they  ascribed 
appearaoces  to  causes,  between  which  there  was  no  con* . 
nection.     Every  thing  on  their  part  has  been  a  comedy  of 
errors,  and  the  actors  haye  been  chased  from  the  stage. 

Two  or  three  decades  of  the  new  sessions  passed  away 
without  any  thing  very  material  taking  place ;  but  matters 
soon  b^an  to  explain  themselves.     The  first  thing  that 
struck  the  public  mind  was,  that  no  more  was  heard  of  n&- 
gociations  for  peace,  and  that  public  business  stood  still.     It 
was  not  the  object  of  th^  conspirators  that  there  should  be 
peace ;  but  as  it  was  necessary  to  conceal  that  object,  the 
constitution  was  ransacked  to  find  pretences  for  delays.     In 
vain  did  the  Directory  expose  to  them  the  state  of  the 
finances  and  the  wants    of   the  army.     The  committee 
charged  with  that  business,  trifled  away  its  time  by  a  series 
of  unproductive  reports,  and  continued  to  sit  only  to  pro- 
duce more.    Every  thing  necessary  to  be  done  was  neg- 
lected, and  every  thing  improper  was  attempted.    Piche- 
GRD  occupied  himself  about  forming  a  national  guard  for 
the  councils— -the  suspicious  signal  of  war.    Camille  Jor- 
dan, about  priests  and  bells,  and  the  emigrants  with  whom 
he  had  associated  during  the  two  years  he  was  in  England. 
WiLLOTT  and  Delar^e  attacked  the  Directory :  their  ob- 
ject was  to  displace  some  one  of  the  Directors,  to  get  in  an- 
other of  their  own.    Their  motions  with  respect  to  the  age 
of  B ARRAS  (who  is  as  old  as  he  wishes  to  be,  and  has  been 
a  little  too  old  for  them)  was  too  obvious  not  to  be  seen 
through. 

In  this  suspensive  state  of  things,  the  public  mind,  filled 
with  apprehensions,  became  agitated,  and  without  knowing 
what  it  might  be,  looked  for  some  extraordinary  event.  It 
saw,  for  it  could  not  avoid  seeing,  that  things  could  not  re- 
mBin  long  in  the  state  they  were  in ;  but  it  dreaded  a  con- 
▼olsion.  That  spirit  of  triflingness  which  it  had  indulged 
t«>o  freely  when  in  a  state  of  securi^,  and  which  it  is  pro* 
bable  the  new  agents  had  interpreted  into  indiflbrence  about 
the  success  of  the  Republic,  assumed  a  serious  aspect  that 
afforded  to  conspiracy  no  hope  of  aid ;  but  still  it  went  on. 
It  plunged  itsdf  into  new  measures  with  the  same  ill  success ; 
and  the  further  it  went,  the  further  the  public  mind  retired. 
The  conspiracy  saw  nothing  around  it  to  give  it  encou- 
ragement. 

The  obstinacy,  however,  with  which  it  persevered  in  its 
repealed  attacks  upon  the  Directory,  in  framing  laws  in  fa- 
vour of  emigrants  and  refractory  priests,  and  in  every  thing 
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incoDsistent  with  the  immediate  safety  of  the  Repablic, 
and  which  served  to  encourage  the  enemy  to  prolong  the 
war,  admitted  of  no  other  direct  interpretation^  than  that 
something  was  rotten  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  The 
evidence  of  circumstances  became  every  day  too  visible  not 
to  be  seen,  and  too  strong  to  be  explained  away.  Even  as 
errors  (to  say  no  worse  of  them)  they  are  not  entitled  to 
apology ;  for  where  knowledge  is  a  duty,  ignorance  is  a 
crime. 

The  more  serious  Republicans,  who  had  better  opportu- 
nities than  the  generality  ha4  of  knowing  the  state  of  po* 
litics,  began  to  take  the  alarm,  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  society  by  the  name  of  the  Constitutional  Circle.  It  is 
the  only  society  of  which  I  have  been  a  member  in  France; 
and  I  went  to  this  because  it  was  become  necessary  that  the 
friends  of  the  Republic  should  rally  round  the  standard  of 
the  Constitution.  I  met  there  several  of  the  original  patriots 
of  the  Revolution ;  I  do  not  mean  of  the  last  order  of  Ja- 
cobins, but  of  the  first  of  that  name.  The  faction  in  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  who,  finding  no  countenance 
from  the  public,  began  to  be  frightened  at  appearances,  for- 
tified itself  against  the  dread  of  this  societv,  by  passing  a 
law  to  dissolve  it  The  constitutionality  of  the  law  was  at 
least  doubtful ;  but  the  society,  that  it  might  not  give  the 
example  of  exasperating  matters  already  too  much  inflamed, 
suspended  its  meetings. 

A  matter,  however,  of  much  greater  moment,  soon  after 
presented  itself.  It  was  the  march  of  four  regiments ;  some 
of  whom,  in  the  line  of  their  route,  had  to  pass  within  about 
twelve  leagues  of  Paris,  which  is  the  boundary  the  Consti- 
tution had  fixed  as  the  distance  of  the  armed  force  from  the 
Legislative  Body.  In  another  state  of  things,  such  a  cir* 
cumstance  would  not  have  been  noticed ;  but  conspiracy  is 
quick  of  suspicion ;  and  the  fear  which  the  faction  in  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  manifested  upon  this  occasion, 
could  not  have  suggested  itself  to  innocent  men ;  neither 
would  innocent  men  have  expostulated  with  the  Directory 
upon  the  case,  in  the  manner  these  men  did.  The  ques- 
tions they  urged  went  to  extort  from  the  Directory,  and 
to  make  known  to  the  enemy,  what  the  destination  of  the 
troops  was.  The  leaders  of  the  faction  conceived  that  the 
troops  were  marching  against  them,  and  the  conduct  they 
adopted  in  consequence  of  it,  was  sufficient  to  justify  the 
measure,  even  if  it  had  been  so.  From  what  other  motive 
tban  the  consciousness  of  their  own  designs  could  they  have 
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fear?  Tbe  troops,  in  every  instance,  had  been  the  gallant 
defenders  of  tbe  Republic,  and  tbe  openly  declared  friends 
of  the  Constitution ;  the  Directory  had  been  the  same ;  and 
if  the  faction  were  not  of  a  different  description,  neither  fear 
nor  SQspicion  could  have  bad  place  among  them. 

All  those  manoeuvres  in  the  Council  were  acted  under  the 
most  professional  attachment  to  the  Constitution,  and  this  as 
necessarily  served  to  enfeeble  their  projects.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly difBcuIt,  and  next  to  impossible,  to  conduct  a  conspi- 
racy, and  still  more  to  give  it  success,  in  a  popular  govern- 
ment. The  disguised  and  feigned  pretences  which  men  in 
such  cases  are  obliged  to  act  in  the  face  of  the  public,  sup- 
press the  action  of  the  faculties,  and  give  even  to  natural 
courage  the  features  of  timidity.  They  are  not  half  the  men 
they  would  be  where  no  disguise  is  necessary.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  be  a  hypocrite  and  to  be  brave  at  the  same  instant. 

The  faction,  by  the  imprudence  of  its  measures  upon  the 
march  of  the  troops,  and  upon  the  declarations  of  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  to  support  the  Republic  and  Constitution 
against  all  open  or  concealed  attempts  to  overturn  them, 
had  gotten  itself  involved  with  the  army,  and,  in  efifiect,  de- 
clared itself  a  party  against  it.  On  the  one  hand,  laws 
were  proposed  to  admit  emigrants,  and  refractory  priests  as 
free  citizens ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  exclude  the  military 
from  Paris,  and  punish  tbe  soldiers  who  had  declared  to 
support  the  Republic.  In  the  mean  time  all  negociation  for 
peace  went  backward ;  and  the  enemy,  still  recruiting  its 
forces,  rested  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances.  Except- 
ing the  cessation  of  hostilities,  it  was  a  state  worse  than  war. 

If  ail  this  was  not  a  conspiracy,  it  bad  at  least  the  fea- 
tures of  one,  and  was  pregnant  with  the  same  mischiefs. 
The  eyes  of  the  faction  could  not  avoid  being  open  to  the 
dangers  to  which  it  obstinately  exposed  the  Republic,  yet 
still  it  persisted.  During  this  scene,  the  Journals  devoted  to 
the  faction  were  repeatedly  announcing  the  near  approach  of 
peace  with  Austria  and  with  England,  and  often  asserting  it 
was  concluded.  This  falsehood  could  be  intended  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  keep  the  eyes  of  the  people  shut 
against  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

Taking  all  circumstances  together,  it  was  impossible  that 
such  a  state  of  things  could  continue  long ;  and  at  length  it 
was  resolved  to  bring  it  to  an  issue.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  affair  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (Sept.  4th) 
was  intended  to  have  had  place  two  days  before ;  but  on 
recollecting  it  was  the  2d  of  September,  a  day  mournful  in 
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the  annals  of  the  Revolation,  it  was  pos^xmed.  When  the 
jbuue  arrived*  the  faction  found  to  its  cost  it  had  no  party 
among  the  public.  It  had  sought  its  own  disasters,  and  was 
left  to  suffer  the  consequences.  Foreign  enemies,  as  well  aa 
those  of  the  interior,  if  any  such  there  be,  ought  to  see,  in 
the  event  of  this  day,  that  all  expectation  of  aid  from  any 
part  of  the  public,  in  support  of  a  counter-revolution,  is  de- 
lusion. In*  a  state  of  security,  the  thoughtless,  who  trembled 
at  terror,  may  laugh  at  principles  of  liberty  (for  they  have 
laughed) ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  indulge  a  foolish  laugh,  it  ia 
quite  another  thing  to  surrender  liberty. 

Considering  the  event  of  the  18th  Fructidor  in  a  political 
light,  it  is  one  of  those  that  is  justifiable  only  on  the  supreme 
law  of  absolute  necessity,  and  it  is  the  necessity  abstracted 
from  the  event,  that  is  to  be  deplored.  The  event  itself  is  a 
matter  of  joy.  Whether  the  manoeuvres  in  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  were  the  conspiracy  of  a  few,  aided  by  the 
perverseness  of  many,  or  whether  it  had  a  deeper  root,  the 
dangers  were  the  same.  It  was  impossible  to  go  on.  Every 
thing  was  at  stake,  and  ail  national  business  was  at  a  sttokd. 
The  case  reduced  itself  to  a  simple  alternative: — Shall  the 
Republic  be  destroyed  by  the  darksome  manosuvres  of  a 
faction,  or  shall  it  be  preserved  by  an  extraneous  act? 

During  the  American  Revolution,  and  that  after  the  State 
Constitutions  were  established,  particular  cases  arose  that 
rendered  it  necessary  to  act  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
been  treasonable  in  a  state  of  peace.  At  one  time  Congress 
invested  General  Washington  with  dictatorial  power.  At 
another  time,  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania  suspended 
itself,  and  declared  martial  law.  It  was  the  necessity  of  the 
times  only  that  made  the  apology  of  those  extraneous  mea- 
sures. But  who  was  it  that  produced  the  necesaty  of  aH 
extraneous  measure  in  France?  A  faction,  and  that  in  the 
face  of  prosperity  and  success.  Its  conduct  is  without  apo- 
logy, and  it  is  on  the  faction  only  that*  the  extraneous  mea« 
sure  has  fallen.  The  public  has  suffered  no  inconvenience. 
|f  there  are  some  men  more  disposed  than  others  not  to  act 
severely,  I  have  a  right  to  place  myself  in  that  class ;  the 
whole  of  my  political  life  invariably  proves  it ;  yet  I  cannot 
see,  taking  all  parts  of  the  case  together,  what  else,  or  what 
better,  could  have  been  done,  than  has  been  done.  It  was  a 
gref).t  stroke,  applied  in  a  great  crisis,  that  crushed  in  aa  in- 
stant, and  without  the  loss  of  a  life,  all  the  hopes  of  the 
enemy,  and  restored  tranquillity  to  the  interior. 

The  event  was  ushered  in  by  the  discharge  of  two  cannon 
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at  four  in  the  morning,  and  was  the  onij  noise  that  was 
heard  throughout  the  day.  It  naturally  excited  a  movement 
among  the  Parisians  to  inquire  the  cause.  They  soon 
learned  it ;  and  the  countenance  they  carried  was  easy  to  be 
interpreted.  It  was  that  of  a  people  who,  for  some  time 
past,  had  been  oppressed  with  apprehensions  of  some  direful 
event,  and  who  felt  themselves  suddenly  relieved  by  finding 
what  it  was.  Every  one  went  about  his  business,  or  fol- 
lowed his  curiosity  in  quietude.  It  resembled  the  cheerful 
tranquility  of  the  day  when  Louis  XVI.  absconded  in  1791 ; 
and,  like  that  day,  it  served  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  nation." 


TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  FIVE  HUNDRED. 


ClTIZEMS  RePBBSBNTATIVES, 

Though  it  is  not  convenient  to  me,  in  the  present  situation 
of  flay  affairs,  to  subscribe  to  the  loan  towards  the  descent 
upon  England,  my  economy  permits  me  to  make  a  small  pa- 
triotic donation.  I  send  an  hundred  livres,  and  with  it  all 
the  wishes  of  my  heart  for  the  success  of  the  descent,  and  a 
volontary  offer  of  any  service  I  can  render  to  promote  it. 

There  will  be  no  lasting  peace  for  France,  nor  for  the 
world,  until  the  tyranny  €uid  corruption  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment be  abolished,  and  England,  like  Italy,  become  a 
sister  Republic.  As  to  those  men,  whether  in  England,  Scot- 
land, or  Ireland,  who,  like  Robespierein  France,  are  covered 
with  crimes,  they,  like  him,  have  no  other  resource  than  in 
committing  more ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  are  friends  to 
liberty ;  tyranny  and  taxation  oppress  them,  but  they  merit 
to  be  free. 

Accept,  Citizens  Representatives,  the  congratulations  of  an 
ancient  colleague  in  the  dangers  we  have  piussed,  and  on  the 
happy  prospect  before  us. 

Safety  and  respect, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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TO  FORGETFULNESS. 


FROM  *  THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  AIR,'  TO  *  THE  LITTL  CORNER 

OF  THE  WORLD.* 


Memory^  like  a  beauty  that  is  always  present  to  bear  her* 
self  flattered,  is  flattered  by  every  one.  But  the  absent  and 
silent  goddess,  Forgetfulness,  has  no  votaries,  and  is  never 
thought  of:  yet  we  owe  her  much.  She  is  the  goddess  of 
ease,  though  not  of  pleasure. 

When  the  mind  is  like  a  room  hung  with  black,  and  every 
corner  of  it  crouded  with  the  most  horrid  images  imagina- 
tion can  create,  this  kind  speechless  goddess  of  a  maid,  For- 
getfulness,  is  following  us  night  and  day  with  her  opium 
wand,  and  gently  touching  first  one,  and  then  another,  be- 
numbs them  into  rest,  and  at  last  glides  them  away  with  the 
silence  of  a  departing  shadow.  It  is  thus  the  tortured  mind 
is  restored  to  the  calm  condition  of  ease  and  fitted  for  hap- 
piness. 

How  dismal  must  the  picture  of  life  appear  to  the  mind 
in  that  dreadful  moment,  when  it  resolves  on  darkness,  and 
to  die!  One  can  scarcely  believe  such  a  choice  was  possi- 
ble. Yet  how  many  of  the  young  and  beautiful,  timid  in 
every  thing  else,  and  formed  for  delight,  have  shut  their  eyes 
upon  the  world,  and  made  the  waters  their  sepulchral  bed  ! 
Ah!  would  they  in  that  crisis,  when  life  and  death  are  both 
before  them,  and  each  within  their  reach,  would  they  but 
think ,  or  try  to  think,  that  Forgetfulness  will  come  to  their 
relief,  and  lull  them  into  ease,  they  could  stay  their  hand, 
and  lay  hold  of  life.  But  there  is  a  necromancy  in  wretch- 
edness that  entombs  the  mind,  and  increases  the  misery,  by 
shutting  out  every  ray  of  light  and  hope.  It  makes  the 
wretched  falsely  believe  they  will  be  wretched  ever.  It  is 
the  most  fatal  of  all  dangerous  delusions ;  and  it  is  only 
when  this  necromantic  night-mare  of  the  mind  begins  to 
vanish,  by  being  resisted,  that  it  is  discovered  to  be  but  a 
tyrannic  spectre.  All  grief,  like  all  things  else,  will  yield  to 
the  obliterating  power  of  time.  While  despair  is  preying 
on  the  mind,  time  and  its  effects  are  preying  on  despair;  and 
certain  it  is,  the  dismal  vision  will  fade  away,  and  Forget- 
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fulness*  with  her  sister  Ease,  will  change  the  scene.  Then 
let  not  the  wretched  be  rash,  but  wait,  painful  as  the  struggle 
may  be,  the  arrival  of  Forgetfulness ;  for  it  will  certainly 
arrive. 

I  have  twice  been  present  at  the  scene  of  attempted  sui- 
cide. The  one  a  love-distracted  girl  in  England,  the  other 
of  a  patriotic  friend  in  France ;  and  as  the  circumstances  of 
each  are  strongly  pictured  in  my  memory,  I  will  relate 
them  to  you.  They  will  in  some  measure  corroborate  what 
I  have  said  of  Forgetfulness. 

About  the  year  1766,  I  was  in  Lincolnshire,  in  England, 

and  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a  widow  lady,  Mrs.  E ,  at 

a  small  village  in  the  fens  of  that  county.  It  was  in  sum- 
mer ;  and  one  evening  after  supper,  Mrs  E and  myself 

went  to  take  a  turn  in  the  garden.  It  was  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  to  avoid  the  night  air  of  the  fens,  we  were 
walking  in  a  bower,  shaded  over  with  hazel-bushes.  Oa 
a  sudden,  she  screamed  out,  and  cried  ^^  Lord !  look,  look !" 
I  cast  my  eyes  through  the  openings  of  the  hazel-bushes^  in 
the  direction  she  was  looking,  and  saw  a  white  shoeless 
figure,  without  head  or  arms,  moving  along  one  oftke  walks 

at  some  distance  from  us.     I  quitted  Mrs.  E ,  and  went 

after  it.  When  I  got  into  the  walk  where  the  figure  was, 
and  was  following  it,  it  took  up  another  walk.  There  was 
a  holly  bush  in  the  corner  of  the  two  walks,  which,  it  being 
night,  I  did  not  observe ;  and  as  I  /continued  to  step  for^ 
ward,  the  holly-bush  came  in-a  str^ght  line  between  me  and 
the  figure,  and  I  lost  sight  of  it ;  and  as  I  passed  along  one 
walk,  and  the  figure  the  other,  the  holly  bush  still  continued 
to  intercept  the  view,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  that  the 
figure  had  vanished.  When  I  came  to  the  corner  of  the  twp 
walks,  I  caught  sight  of  it  again,  and  coming  up  with 
it,  I  reached  out  ray  hand  to  touch  it ;  and  in  the  act  of 
doing  this  the  idea  struck  me,  will  my  hand  pass  through  the 
air,  or  shall  I  feel  any  thing?  Less  than  a  moment  would 
decide  this,  and  my  hand  rested  on  the  shoulder  of  a  human 
figure.  I'spoke,  but  do  not  recollect  what  I  said.  It  an- 
swered in  a  low  voice,  "  Pray  let  me  alone."  I  then  knew 
who  it  was.     It  was  a  young  lady  who  was  on  a  visit  to 

Mrs.  E ,  and  who,  when  we  sat  down  to  supper,  said 

she  found  herself  extremely  ill,  and  would  go  to  bed.  I 
called  to  Mrs.  E — •--,  who  came,  and  I  said  to  her,  ^^  It  is 

Miss  N ."  Mrs.  E said,  "  My  God !  I  hope  you  are 

notgoing  to  do  yourself  any  hurt ;"  for  Mrs.  E suspected 

something.    She  replied   with  pathetic  melancholy,  ^'  Life 
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has  not  one  pleasure  for  me."  We  got  her  into  the  house, 
and  Mrs.  E-- —  took  her  to  sleep  with  her. 

The  case  was,  the  man  whom  she  expected  to  be  married 
tOy  had  forsaken  her,  and  when  she  heard  he  was  to  be  mar- 
ried to  another,  the  shock  appeared  to  her  to  be  too  great  to 
be  borne.  She  had  retired,  as  I  have  said,  to  her  roofli, 
and  when  she  supposed  all  the  family  were  gone  to  bed, 

(which  would  have  been  the  case,  if  Mrs.  E and  I  luul 

not  walked  into  the  garden)  she  undressed  herself,  and  tied 
her  apron  over  her  head ;  which  descending  below  her  waist 
gave  her  the  shapeless  figure  I  have  spoken  of. 

Aided  by  the  obscurity  of  almost  midnight,  and  with  this 
and  a  white  under-petticoat  and  slippers,  for  sb^  had  taken 
out  her  buckles,  and  put  them  at  the  servant-maid's  door,  I 
suppose  as  a  keep-sake,  she  came  down  stairs,  and  was  going 
to  drown  herself  in  a  pond  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  to- 
wards which  she  was  going  when  Mrs«  E screamed  ouL 

We  found  afterwards,  that  she  had  heard  the  scream,  and 
that  was  the  cause  of  her  changing  her  walk. 

By  gentle  usage,  and  leading  her  into  subjects  that  might, 
without  doing  violence  to  her  feelings,  and  without  letting 
her  see  the  direct  intention  of  it,  steal  her  as  it  were  from 
the  horror  she  was  in,  (and  I  felt  a  compassionate,  earnest 
disposition  to  do  it,  for  she  was  a  good  girl)  she  recovered 
her  former  cheerfulness,  and  was  afterwards  the  happy  wife, 
and  the  mother  of  a  family. 

The  other  case  and  the  conclusion  in  my  next. 

In  Paris,  in  1793,  I  had  lodgings  in  the  Rue  Fauxbourg, 
St.  Denis,  No.  63.  They  were  the  most  agreeable  for  situa- 
tion of  any  I  ever  had  in  Paris,  except  that  they  were  too 
remote  from  the  Convention,  of  which  I  was  then  a  member. 
But  this  was  recompensed  by  their  being  also  remote  from 
the  alarms  and  confusion  into  which  the  interior  of  Paris  was 
then  often  thrown.  The  news  of  those  things  used  to  arrive 
to  us,  as  if  we  were  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  in  the  country. 
The  bouse,  which  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  gateway  from 
the  street,  was  a  good  deal  like  an  old  mansion  fitrm-house, 
and  the  court-yard  was  like  a  farm-yard  stocked  with  fowls, 
dncks,  turkies^  and  geese ;  which  for  amusement  we  used  to 
feed  out  of  the  parlour  window  on  the  ground  floor.  There 
were  some  hutches  for  rabbits,  and  a  sty  with  two  pigs.  Be- 
yond, was  a  garden  of  more  than  an  acre  of  ground,  well 
laid  out,  and  stocked  with  excellent  fruit  trees.  The  orange, 
apricot,  and  green-gage  plum,  were  the  best  I  ever  tasted ; 
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and  it  is  the  only  place  where  I  saw  the  wild  cucumber. 
The  place  had  formerlj  been  occupied  by  some  curious 
person. 

My  apartments  consisted  of  three  rooms;  the  first,  for 
wood,  water,  &c.  with  an  old  fashioned  closet  chest,  high 
enough  to  hang  up  clothes  in ;  the  next  was  the  bed-room  ; 
and  beyond  it  the  sitting  room,  which  looked  into  the  garden 
through  a  glass  door  ;  and  on  the  outside  there  was  a  small 
landing  place  railed  in,  and  a  flight  of  narrow  stairs  almost 
bidden  by  the  vines  that  grew  over  it,  by  which  I  could 
descend  into  the  garden,  without  going  down  stairs  through 
the  house.  I  am  trying  by  description  to  make  you  see  the 
place  in  your  mind,  because  it  will  assist  the  story  I  have 
to  tell;  and  which  I  think  you  can  do,  because  you  oace 

called  upon  me  there  on  account  of  Sir ,  who  was 

then,  as  I  was  soon  afterwards,  in  arrestation*  But  it  was 
winter  when  you  came,  and  it  is  a  summer  scene  I  am  de- 
scribing. 

*  •       «       • 

I  went  into  my  chamber  to  write  and  sign  a  certificate  for 
them,*  which  I  intended  to  take  to  the  guard-bouse  to  ob- 
tain their  release.  Just  as  I  had  finished  it  a  mail  came  into 
my  room  dressed  in  the  Parisian  uniform  of  a  captain,  and 
spoke  to  me  in  good  English,  and  with  a  good  address.  He 
told  me  that  two  young  men,  Englishmen,  were  arrested  and 
detained  in  the  guard-house,  and  that  the  section,  (meaning 
those  who  represented  and  acted  for  the  section)  had  sent 
him  to  ask  me  if  I  knew  them,  in  which  case  they  would  be 
liberated.  This  matter  being  soon  settled  between  us,  be 
talked  to  me  about  the  Revolution,  and  something  about  the 
*  Rights  of  Man'  which  he  had  read  in  English ;  and  at  part- 
ing offered  me  in  a  polite  and  civil  manner  bis  services.  And 
who  do  you  think  the  man  was  that  offered  me  his  services? 
It  was  no  other  than  the  public  executioner  Samson,  who 
guillotined  the  king  and  all  who  were  guillotined  in  Paris ; 
and  who  lived  in  the  same  section  and  in  the  same  street 

with  me. 

•  *       «        # 

As  to  myself^  I  used  to  find  some  relief  by  walking  alone 
in  the  garden  after  dark,  and  cursing  with  hearty  good-  will 
the  authors  of  that  terrible  system  that  had  turned  Ihe  charac- 
ter of  the  Revolution  I  had  been  proud  to  defend. 


*  Mr.  Paine  here  alludes  to  two  friends  who  were  ynder  arrest.  En. 
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I  went  but  little  to  the  Convention,  and  then  only  to  make 
mj  appearance ;  because  I  found  it  impossible  to  join  in 
their  tremendous  decrees,  and  useless  and  dangerous  to  op- 
pose them.  My  having  voted  and  spoken  extensively,  more 
so  than  any  other  member,  against  the  execution  of  the 
king,  had  already  fixed  a  mark  upon  me :  neither  dared  any 
of  my  associates  in  the  Convention  to  translate  and  speak  in 
French  for  me  any  thing  1  might  have  dared  to  have  written. 

«:        «        *        * 

Pen  and  ink  were  then  of  no  use  to  me :  no  good  could 
be  done  by  writing,  and  no  printer  dared  to  print;  and 
whatever  1  might  have  written  for  my  private  amusement, 
as  anecdotes  of  the  times,  would  have  been  continually  ex- 
posed to  be  examined,  and  tortured  into  any  meaning  that 
the  rage  of  party  might  fix  upon  it ;  and  as  to  softer  sub- 
jects, my  heart  was  in  distress  at  the  fate  of  my  friends,  and 
my  harp  was  hung  upon  the  weeping  willows. 

As  it  was  summer  we  spent  most  of  our  time  in  the  gar- 
den, and  passed  it  away  in  those  childish  amusements  that 
serve  to  keep  reflection  froiQ  the  mind,  such  as  marbles, 
scotch-hops,  battledores,  dtc.  at  which  we  were  all  pretty 
expert. 

In  this  retired  manner  we  remained  about  six  or  seven 
weeks,  and  our  landlord  went  every  evening  into  the  city  to 
bring  us  the  news  of  the  day,  and  the  evening  journal. 

I  have  now,  my  *  Little  Corner  oif  the  World,'  led  you  on> 
step  by  step,  to  the  scene  that  makes  the  sequel  of  this  nar- 
rative, and  I  will  put  that  scene  before  your  eyes.  You 
shall  see  it  in  description  as  I  saw  it  in  fact.* 

#         «        *        * 

He  recovered,  and  being  anxious  to  get  out  of  France,  a 
pass{$ort  was  obtained  for  him  and  Mr.  Choppin :  they  re- 
ceived it  late  in  the  evening,  and  set  ofT  next  morning  for 
Basle  before  four,  from  which  place  I  had  a  letter  from  them, 
highly  pleased  with  their  escape  from  France,  into  which 
they  had  entered  with  an  enthusiasm  of  patriotic  devotion. 
Ah,  France !  thou  hast  ruined  the  character  of  a  Revolution 
virtuously  begun,  and  destroyed  those  who  produced  it. 
I  might  almost  say  like  Job's  servant,  ^  and  I  only  am 
escaped.' 
■  ■       I     ....     .        ■  ■  I .  ■     ,.      II  I   -II    ■       , 

*  The  second  instance  of  attempted  suicide  is  omitted  from  mo- 
tives of  personal  delicacy.  Mr.  Paine*8  lerter  is  continued,  as  it 
contains  an  account  of  his  mode  of  life  before  he  was  sent  to  pri- 
son, &c. — Ed, 
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Two  dajs  after  they  were  gone  I  heard  a  rapping  at  the 
gate,  and  looking  out  of  the  window  of  the  bed-room  I  saw 
the  landlord  going  with  the  candle  to  the  gate,  which  he 
opened,  and  a  guard  with  musquets  and  fixed  bayonets  en- 
tered. I  went  to  bed  again,  and  made  up  my  mind  for  pri- 
son, for  I  was  then  the  only  lodger.     It  was  a  guard  to  take 

up  ■ ,  but,  I  thank  God,  they  were  out  of  their 

reach. 

The  guard  came  about  a  month  after  in  the  night,  and 
took  away  the  landlord,  Georgeit;  and  the  scene  in  the 
Louse  finished  with  the  arrestation  of  myself.  This  was  soon 
after  you  called  on  me,  and  sorry  I  was  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  render  to the  service  that  you  asked. 

I  have  now  fulfilled  my  engagement,  and  I  hope  your  ex- 
pectation, in  relating  the  case  of  — «— — ,  landed  back  on 
the  shore  of  life,  by  the  mistake  of  the  pilot,  who  was  con- 
ducting him  out;  and  preserved  afterwards  from  prison, 
perhaps  a  worse  fate,  without  knowing  it  himself. 

You  say  a  story  cannot  be  too  melancholy  for  you.  This 
is  interesting  and  affecting,  but  not  melancholy.  It  may 
raise  in  your  mind  a  sympathetic  sentiment  in  reading  it ; 
and  though  it  may  start  a  tear  of  pity,  you  will  not  have  a 
tear  of  sorrow  to  drop  on  the  page. 

*         *        #        « 

Here,  my  contemplative  correspondent,  let  us  stop  and 
look  back  upon  the  scene.  The  matters  here  related  being 
all  facts,  are  strongly  pictured  in  my  mind,  and  in  this  sense, 
Forgetfulness  does  not  apply.  But  facts  and  feelings  are 
distinct  things,  and  it  is  against  feelings  that  the  opium  wand 
of  Forgetfulness  draws  us  into  ease.  Look  back  on  any 
scene  or  subject  that  once  gave  you  distress,  for  all  of  us 
have  felt  some,  and  you  will  find,  that  though  the  remem- 
brance of  the  fact  is  not  extinct  in  your  memory,  the  feeling 
is  extinct  in  your  mind.  You  can  remember  when  you  had 
felt  distress,  but  you  cannot  feel  that  distress  again,  and  per- 
haps will  wonder  you  felt  it  then.  It  is  like  a  shadow  that 
loses  itself  by  light. 

It  is  ofteu  difficult  to  know  what  is  a  misfortune :  that 
which  we  feel  as  a  great  one  to-day,  may  be  the  means  of 
taming  aside  our  steps  into  some  new  path  that  leads  to 
happiness  yet  unknown.  In  tracing  the  scenes  of  my  own 
life,  I  can  discover  that  the  condition  I  now  enjoy,  which 
is  sweet  to  me,  and  will  be  more  so  when  I  get  to  America, 
except  by  the  loss  of  your  society,  has  been  produced,  in 
the  first  mstance,  in  my  being  disappointed  in  former  pro- 
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jects.  Under  that  impenetrable  veil,  Futurity,  we  know  not 
what  is  concealed,  and  the  day  to  arrive  is  hidden  from  us. 
Turning  then  our  thoughts  to  those  cases  of  despair  that 
lead  to  suicide,  when,  *  the  mind'  as  you  say,  ^  neither 
sees  nor  hears,  and  holds  council  only  with  itself;  when 
the  very  idea  of  consolation  would  add  to  the  torture,  and 
self-destruction  is  its  only  aim,'  what  it  may  be  asked,  is 
the  best  advice,  what  the  best  relief?  I  answer,  seek  it  not 
in  reason,  for  the  mind  is  at  war  with  reason,  and  to  reason 
against  feelings  is  as  vain  as  to  reason  against  fire :  it  serves 
only  to  torture  the  torture,  by  adding  reproach  to  horror. 
All  reasoning  with  ourselves  in  such  cases  acts  upon  us  like 
the  reason  of  another  person,  which,  however  kindly  done, 
serves  but  to  insult  the  misery  we  suffer.  If  Reason  could 
remove  the  pain.  Reason  would  have  prevented  it.  If  she 
could  not  do  the  one,  how  is  she  to  perform  the  other?  In 
all  such  cases  we  must  look  upon  Reason  as  dispossessed  of 
her  empire,  by  a  revolt  of  the  mind.  She  retires  herself  to 
a  distance  to  weep,  and  the  ebony  sceptre  of  Despair  rules 
alone.  All  that  Reason  can  do  is  to  suggest,  to  hint  a  thought, 
to  signify  a  wish*  to  cast  now  and  then  a  kind  of  bewailing 
look,  to  hold  up^  when  she  can  catch  the  eye,  the  miniature 
shaded  portrait  of  Hope ;  and  though  dethroned,  and  can 
dictate  no  more,  to  wait  upon  us  in  the  humble  statiou  of  a 
band-maid. 
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TO  THOMAS  CLIO  RICKMAN* 


Mt  dbae  friend,  '  New  York,  March  8,  180S. 

Mr*  Monroe,  who  is  appointed  Minister  Extraordinary  to 
France,  takes  charge  of  this,  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Este, 
banker,  in  Paris,  to  be  forwarded  to  you. 

I  arriyed  at  Baltimore  on  the  SOth  October,  and  you  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  agitation  which  my  arrival  occasioned. 
From  New  Hampshire,  to  Georgia,  (an  extent  of  1500  miles) 
every  newspaper  was  filled  with  applause,  or  abuse. 

My  property  in  this  country  has  been  taken  care  of  by  my 
friends,  and  is  now  worth  six  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
which  put  in  the  funds  will  bring  me  four  hundred  pounds 
sterling  a  year. 

Remember  me  in  friendship  and  affection  to  your  wife 
and  family,  and  in  the  circle  of  our  friends. 

I  am  but  just  arrived  here,  and  the  minister  sails  in  a  few 
hours,  so  that  I  have  but  just  time  to  write  you  this.  If  he 
should  not  sail  this  tide,  I  will  write  to  my  good  friend 
Colonel  Bosville,  but  in  any  case,  I  request  you  to  wait  on 
him  for  me. 

Yours,  in  friendship, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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or  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  IRON  BRIDGES. 


As  bridges,  and  the  method  of  constructing  them,  are  be- 
coming objects  of  great  importance  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  as  there  are  at  this  time  proposals  for  a  bridge 
6ver  the  Delaware,  and  also  a  bridge  beginning  to  be  erected 
over  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia,  I  present  the  public  with 
some  account  of  the  construction  of  iron  bridges. 

The  following  memoir  on  that  subject,  written  last  winter 
at  the  Federal  City,  was  intended  to  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress. But  as  the  session  would  necessarily  be  short,  and  as 
several  of  its  members  would  be  replaced  by  new  elections 
on  the  ensuing  session,  it  was  judged  better  to  let  it  lie  over. 
In  the  mean  time,  on  account  of  the  bridges  now  in  contem- 
plation, or  began,  I  give  the  memoir  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing before  the  public  and  the  persons  concernea  in  those 
works. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
Bordentown  on  the  Delaware, 
New- Jersey,  June  13, 1803. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  HAVE  deposited  in  the  oiBce  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  under  the  care  of  the  patent  office,  two  models  of  iron 
bridges ;  the  one  in  pasteboard,  the  other  cast  in  metal.  As 
they  will  shew  by  inspection  the  manner  of  constructing 
iron  bridges,  I  shall  not  take  up  the  time  of  Congress  with  a 
description  by  words. 

My  intention  in  presenting  this  memoir  to  Congress  is  to 
put  the  country  in  possession  of  the  means  and  of  the  right 
of  making  use  of  the  construction  freely ;  as  I  do  not  intend 
to  take  any  patent  right  for  it. 

As  America  abounds  in  rivers  that  interrupt  the  land  com- 
munication, and  as  by  the  violence  of  floods,  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring,  the  bridges,  depending  for 
support  from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  are  frequently  carried 
ftvc^Jy  I  turned  my  attention,  after  the  revolutionary  war  was 
over,  to  find  a  method  of  constructing  an  arch,  that  might, 
without  rendering  the  height  inconvenient,  or  the  ascent  diffi- 
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tnltj  extend  at  once  from  shore  to  shore,  over  rivers  of  three, 
four,  or  five  hundred  feet,  and  probably  more. 

The  principle  I  took  to  begin  with,  and  work  upon,  was 
that  the  small  segment  of  a  large  circle  was  preferable  to 
the  great  segment  of  a  small  circle.  The  appearance  of 
such  arches,  and  the  manner  of  forming  and  putting  the 
parts  together  admit  of  many  varieties;  but  the*  princi- 
ple will  be  the  same  in  all.  The  architects  I  conversed 
with  in  England  denied  the  principle,  but  it  was  generally 
supported  by  mathematicians,  and  experiment  has  now  esta^ 
blished  the  fact 

In  1786  I  made  three  models,  partly  at  Philadelphia,  but 
mostly  at  Bordentown  in  the  State  of  Jersey.  One  model 
was  in  wood,  one  in  cast  iron,  and  one  in  wrought  iron  con- 
nected with  blocks  of  wood,  representing  cast  iron  blocks, 
but  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  small  segment  of  a 
large  circle. 

I  took  the  last  mentioned  one  with  me  to  France  in  1787, 
and  presented  it  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  for 
their  opinion  of  it.  The  Academy  appointed  a  committee 
of  three  of  their  own  body — Mons.  Le  Roy,  the  Abbe 
Bossou,  and  Mons.  Borde.  The  first  was  an  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  Frankliu,  and  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  minister  at 
Paris.  The  two  others  were  celebrated  as  mathematicians. 
I  presented  it  as  a  model  for  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch  of  four 
hundred  feet  span  over  the  river  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia. 
The  committee  brought  in  a  report  which  the  Academy 
adopted — that  an  arch  on  the  principle  and  construction  of 
the  model,  might,  in  their  opinion,  be  extended  four  hundred 
feet,  the  extent  proposed. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  J  sent  the  model  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  President  of  the  Royal  Society  in  England, 
and  soon  after  went  there  myself. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  principle  on  a  larger 
scale  than  could  be  shewn  by  a  portable  model  of  five  or  six 
feet  in  length,  I  went  to  the  iron  foundery  of  Messrs.  Walk- 
ers', at  Rotheram  in  the  county  of  Yorkshire,  in  England, 
and  had  a  complete  rib  of  ninety  feet  span,  and  five  feet  of 
height  from  the  cord  line  to  the  centre  of  the  arch,  manu- 
factured and  erected.  It  was  a  segment  of  a  circle  of  four 
hundred  and  ten  feet  diameter ;  and  until  this  was  done,  no 
experiment  on  a  circle  of  such  extensive  diameter  had  ever 
been  made  in  architecture,  or  the  practicability  of  it  sup- 
posed. 

The  Rib  was  erected  between  a  wall  of  a  furnace  belong- 
ing to  the  iron  works,  and  the  gable  end  of  a  brick  building, 
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which  servjed  as  hutments.  The  weight  of  iron  in  the  rib 
was  three  tons,  and  we  loaded  it  with  double  its  weight  in 
pig  iron.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  then  at  Paris, 
an  account  of  this  experiment;  and  also  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
in  London,  who  in  his  answer  to  me  says — **  I  look  for 
many  other  bold  improvements  from  jour  countrymen,  the 
Americans,  who  think  with  vigour,  and  are  not  fettered  with 
the  trammels  of  science  before  they  are  capable  of  exerting 
their  mental  faculties  to  advantage." 

On  the  success  of  this  experiment,  I  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  iron  founders  at  Rotheram  to  cast  and  ma- 
nufacture a  complete  bridge,  to  be  composed  of  five  ribs  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet  span,  and  five  feet  of  height  from 
the  cord-line,  being  a  segment  of  a  circle  of  six  hundred  and 
ten  feet  diameter,  and  to  send  it  to  London  to  be  erected  as 
a  specimen  for  establishing  a  manufactory  of  iron  bridges  to 
be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  bridge  was  erected  at  the  village  of  Paddington  near 
London,  but  being  on  a  plain  field  where  no  advantage  could 
be  taken  of  hutments  without  the  expence  of  building  them, 
as  in  the  former  case,  it  served  only  as  a  specimen  of  the 
practicability  of  a  manufactory  of  iron  bridges.  It  was 
brought  by  sea,  packed  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  from  the  place 
where  it  was  made;  and  after  standing  a  year  was  taken 
down  without  injury  to  any  of  its  parts,  and  might  be 
erected  any  where  else. 

At  this  time  my  bridge  operations  became  suspended. 
Mr.  Edmund  Burke  published  his  attack  on  the  French  re- 
volution and  the  system  of  representative  government  and  in 
defence  of  government  by  hereditary  succession,  a  thing 
which  is  in  its  nature  an  absurdity  because  it  is  impossible  to 
make  wisdom  hereditary ;  and  therefore,  so  far  as  wisdom  is 
necessary  in  government,  it  must  be  looked  for  where  it  can 
be  found.  Sometimes  in  one  family;  sometimes  in  another. 
History  informs  us  that  the  son  of  Solomon  was  a  fool.  He 
lost  ten  tribes  out  of  twelve.*^  There  are  those  in  later  times 
who  lost  thirteen. 

The  publication  of  this  work  of  Mr.  Burke,  abused  in  its 
principles  and  outrageous  in  its  manner,  drew  me,  as  I  have 
said,  from  my  bridge  operations,  and  my  time  because  em- 
ployed in  defending  a  system  then  established  and  operating 
in  America  and  which  I  wished  to  see  peaceirbly  adopted  in 
Europe — I  therefore  ceased  my  work  on  the  bridge  to  em- 


♦  2  Chron.  chap.  10. 
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ploy  myself  on  the  more  necessary  work,  Rights  qf  Man^ 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Burke. 

In  1793,  a  Convention  was  elected  in  France,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  forming  a  constitution  on  the  authority  of 
the  people,  as  had  been  done  in  America,  of  which  Con- 
vention I  was  elected  a  member.  I  was  at  that  time  in  Eng** 
land,  and  new  nothing  of  my  being  elected  till  the  arrival  of 
the  person  who  was  sent  officially  to  inform  me  of  it. 

During  my  residence  in  France,  which  was  from  1792,  ixi 
J 802,  an  iron  bridge  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  span, 
and  thirty-four  of  height  from  the  cord  line,  was  erected  over 
the  river  Wear,  at  the  town  of  Sunderland,  in  the  county  of 
Durham  in  England.  It  was  done  chiefly  at  the  expence  of 
the  two  members  of  Parliament  for  that  county,  Milbanke 
and  Burdon. 

It  happened  that  a  very  intimate  friend  of  mine,  Sir  Ro« 
bert  Smyth  (who  was  also  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Monroe, 
the  American  minister,  and  since  of  Mr.  Livingston)  was 
then  at  Paris.  He  had  been  colleague  in  Parliament  with 
Milbanke,  and  supposing  that  the  persons  who  constructed 
the  iron  bridge  at  Sunderland  had  made  free  with  my  model, 
which  was  at  the  iron  works  where  the  Sunderland  bridge 
was  cast,  he  wrote  to  Milbanke  on  the  subject,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  that  gentleman's  answer : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  bridge  over  the  river  Wear  at  Sunder- 
land, it  certainly  is  a  work  well  deserving  admiration  both 
for  its  structure  and  utility,  and  I  have  good  grounds  for 
saying,  that  the  first  idea  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Palne's 
bridge  exhibited  at  Paddington.  What  difference  there  may 
be  in  some  part  of  the  structure,  or  in  the  proportion  of 
wrought  and  cast  iron,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  Burdon 
baving  undertaken  to  build  the  bridge,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  taken  upon  himself  whatever  the  expence  might 
be  beyond  between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds  (ster- 
ling) subscribed  by  myself  and  some  other  gentlemen.  But 
whatever  the  mechanism  might  be  it  did  not  supersede  the 
necessity  of  a  center.*  [The  writer  has  here  confounded  a 
center  with  a  scaffolding.]  Which  center  (continues  the 
writer)  was  esteemed  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  workman- 


*  It  is  the  technical  term,  meaning  the  boards  and  timbers  which 
form  the  arch  upon  which  the  permanent  materials  are  laid :  when 
a  bridge  is  finished,  the  workmen  they  say  are  ready  to  strike 
the  centre,  that  is  ta  take  down  the  scaffolding. 
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ship,  and  taken  from  a  plan  sketched  out  bj  Mr.  Nash,  an 
architect  of  great  merit^wfao  had  been  consulted  in  the  out- 
set of  the  business  when  a  bridge  of  stone  was  in  contem* 
plation. 

"  With  respect,  therefore,  to  any  gratuity  to  Mr.  Paine, 
though  ever  so  desirous  of  rewarding  the  labour  of  an  in- 
genious man,  I  do  not  feel,  how,  under  the  circumstances 
already  described,  I  have  it  in  my  power,  having  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  bridge  after  the  payment  of  my  sub- 
scription,  Mr.  Burdon  then  becoming  accountable  for  the 
whole.  But  if  you  can  point  out  any  mode,  according  to 
which  it  should  be  in  my  power  to  be  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing him  any  compensation  for  the  advantage  the  public 
may  have  derived  from  his  ingenious  model,  from  which 
certainty  the  outline  of  the  bridge  at  Sunderland  was  taken, 
be  assured  it  will  afford  me  very  great  satisfaction  * 

«  RA.  MILBANKE." 

• 

The  year  before  I  left  France,  the  Government  of  that 
country  had  it  in  contemplation  to  erect  an  iron  bridge  over 
the  river  Seine  at  Paris.  As  all  edifices  of  public  con- 
struction came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior — (and  as  their  plan  was  to  erect  a  bridge  of  five  iron 
arches  of  one  hundred  feet  span  each,  instead  of  passing  the 
river  with  a  single  arch,  and  which  was  going  backward  in 
practice,  instead  of  forward,  as  there  was  already  an  iron 
arch  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  in  existence)  I  wrote 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Citizen  Chaptal,  a  memoir 
on  the  construction  of  iron  bridges.  The  following  is  his 
answer : — . 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  the  Citizen  Thomas  Paine. 

I  have  received.  Citizen,  the  observations  that  you  have 
been  so  good  as  to  address  to  me  upon  the  construction  of 
iron  bridges.  They  will  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  us  in  a 
moment  when  this  new  kind  of  construction  goes  to  be  exe- 
cuted for  the  first  time.  I  see  with  pleasure,  Citizen,  that  you 
have  rights  of  more  than  of  one  kind  to  the  thankfulness  of 
nations,  and  I  give  you,  cordially,  the  particular  expression 

of  my  esteem.t 

CHAPTAL. 


♦  The  original  is  in  my  potacssion. 

t  The  original  in  French  is  in  my  possession. 
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A  short  time  before  I  left  France  a  person  came  to  me 
from  London  with  plans  and  drawings  for  an  iron  bridge  of 
one  arch  over  the  river  Thames  at  London,  of  six  hundred 
feet  span,  and  sixty  feet  of  height  from  the  cord  line.  The 
subject  was  then  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
monsy  but  I  know  not  the  proceedings  thereon. 

As  this  new  construction  of  an  arch  for  bridges,  and  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  originated  in  America,  as 
the  documents  I  have  produced  sufficiently  prove,  and  is  be- 
coming an  object  of  importance  to  the  world,  and  to  no  part 
of  it  more  tlian  our  own,  on  account  of  its  numerous  rivers, 
dud  as  no  experiment  has  been  made  in  America  to  bring  it 
into  practice,  further  than  on  the  models  I  have  executed  my- 
self, and  at  my  own  expence,  1  beg  leave  to  submit  a  proposal 
to  Congress  on  the  subject,  which  is, 

To  erect  an  experiment  rib  of  about  four  hundred  feet 
span,  to  be  the  segment  of  a  circle  of  at  least  one  thousand 
fee#  diameter,  and  to  let  it  remain  exposed  to  public  view, 
that  the  method  of  constructing  such  arches  may  be  gene- 
rally known. 

It  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to  the  construction  of  iron 
bridges,  that  the  success  of  an  arch  of  given  extent  and 
height,  can  be  ascertained  w^ithout  being  at  the  expence  of 
building  the  bridge :  which  is,  by  the  method  I  propose, 
that  of  erecting  an  experiment  rib  on  the  ground  where 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  two  hills  for  hutments. 

I  began  in  this  manner  with  the  rib  of  ninety  feet  span, 
and  five  feet  of  height,  being  a  segment  of  a  circle  of  four 
hundred  and  ten  feet  diameter.  The  undertakers  of  the 
Sunderland  bridge  began  in  the  same  manner.  They  con- 
tracted with  the  iron-founders  for  a  single  rib,  and  finding  it 
to  answer,  had  five  more  manufactured  like  it,  and  erected 
it  into  a  bridge  consisting  of  six  ribs,  the  experiment  rib  being 
one.  But  the  Sunderland  bridge  does  not  carry  the  princi- 
ple much  further  into  practice  than  had  been  done  by  the  rib 
of  ninety  feet  span  and  five  feet  in  height,  being  as  before 
said,  a  segment  of  a  circle  of  four  hundred  and  ten  feet  dia- 
meter. The  Sunderland  bridge  being  three  hundred  and  six 
feet  span  and  thirty- four  feet  of  height,  gives  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  of  which  it  is  a  segment,  to  be  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  feet,  within  a  few  inches,  which  is  but  a  larger 
segment  of  a  circle  of  thirty-four  feet  more  diameter. 

The  construction  of  those  bridges  does  not  come  within 
the  line  of  any  established  practice  of  business.  The  stone 
architect  can  derive  but  little  from  the  theory  or  practice  of 
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bis  art  that  enters  into  the  construction  of  an  iron  bridge ; 
and  the  iron-founder,  though  he  may  be  expert  in  moulding 
and  casting  the  parts,  when  the  models  are  given  him,  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  proportion  them  unless  he  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  lines  and  properties  belonging  to  a  circle. 

If  it  should  appear  to  Congress  that  the  construction  of 
iron  bridges  will  be  of  utility  to  the  country,  and  they  should 
direct  that  an  experiment  rib  be  made  for  that  purpose,  I 
will  furnish  the  proportions  for  the  several  parts  of  the  work, 
and  give  my  attendance  to  superintend  the  erection  of  it 
freely. 

But,  in  any  case,  I  have  to  request  that  this  memoir  may 
be  put  on  the  journals  of  Congress  as  an  evidence  hereafter, 
that  this  new  construction  of  bridges  originated  in  America. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
Federal  City,  Jan.  3, 1803. 

N.  B.  The  two  models  mentioned  in  the  memoir,  will,  I 
expect,  arrive  at  Philadelphia  by  the  next  packet  from  tiie 
Federal  city,  and  will  remain  for  some  time  in  Mr.  Peale's 
Museum. 
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ADDRESS  FROM  BORDENTOWN. 


At  an  adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Republicans  of  Bordentown^ 
and  its  neighbourhood y  held  at  the  house  of  7%ofna«  Law- 
rence^  Colonel  Joseph  Kirkbride  in  the  chair, 

JResolvedy  That  the  following  Address^  signed  by  the  Chair- 
man  J  be  published  in  the  I'rue  American^  printed  by  Wil- 
son and  Blackwelly  of  Trenton,  and  that  the  patriotic 
Printers  in  other  parts  be  requested  to  republish  it : — 

To  OUR  Fellow-Citizens, 

Federalism  SLud  falsehood,  like  cursing  and  swearing,  are 
become  so  united,  that  to  think  of  one  is  to  remember  both. 

The  following  electioneering  hand-bill,  drawn  up  by  a 
Federal  committee  of  the  county  of  Rensselaer,  State  of 
New  York,  was  sent  by  post  from  thence  to  this  place,  but 
by  whom,  or  for  what  purpose,  is  not  known,  as  it  was 
enclosed  in  a  blank  cover. 

The  aforesaid  meeting  of  the  Federal  committee  was  hfeld 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  and  recommending  candi- 
dates for  the  election  then  ensuing ;  but  when  the  election 
came  on,  it  unfortunately  happened,  for  lying,  like  a  stum- 
bling horse,  will  lay  his  rider  in  the  dust,  that  none  of  the 
candidates  recommended  by  the  meeting  w^ere  elected. 
The  Republican  ticket  overrun  the  Federal  ticket  more  than 
two  to  one. 

The  introductory  paragraphs  in  the  hand-bill  (as  will  be 
seen  by  the  reading)  are  hypocritical,  inserted  to  deceive  at 
first  sight,  and  make  the  unwary  believe  it  is  a  Republican 
hand-bill  recommending  Republican  candidates.  Those 
paragraphs  speak  the  pure  language  of  democracy  and  Re- 
publican Government.  The  right  of  the  people  to  elect  their 
law-givers  is  spoken  of  as  the  boast  of  Americans.  It  is  thus 
the  apostate  leaders  of  the  faction  counterfeit  the  principles 
of  democracy  to  work  its  overthrow.  The  language  of 
their  pen  in  the  former  part,  but  their  hand-bill  address  is  not 
the  language  of  their  hearts;  nor  is  it  the  language  of  their 
lips  on  any  other  occasion  than  to  deceive  at  an  election. 
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They  have  long  tried  the  foul  language  of  abuse  without 
success,  and  thej  are  now  trying  what  hypocrisy  will  do. 
But  let  the  hand-bill  speak  for  itself. 

To  the  Independent  Electors  of  the  county  of  Rensselaer, 

"  Fellow-Citizens! 
'^  The  following  candidates  for  senators  from  the  eastern 
district,  and  for  Members  of  Assembly  for  the  county  of 
Rensselaer,  are  recommended  to  your  confidence  and  sup- 
port at  the  ensuing  election,  by  the  united  voice  of  your  com- 
mittees collected  from  each  of  the  towns  in  the  county,  viz. 

FOR  SENATORS. 

Moses  Vail,  of  the  county  of  Rensselaer, 
Stephen  Lush,  of  the  city  and  county  of  Albany, 
Ebenezer  Clark,  of  the  county  of  Washington, 
Daniel  Paris>  of  the  county  of  Montgomery, 
William  Baily,  of  the  county  of  Clinton. 

FOR  MEMBERS  OF  ASSEMBLY. 

John  D.  Dickinson,  of  the  town  of  Troy, 
Arent  Van  Dyck,  of  Schodack, 
Hezekiah  Hull,  of  Stephenlown, 
Randal  Spencer,  of  Petersburgh, 
Jeremiah  Scuyler,  of  Hoosick. 

^'  Among  the  privileges,  fellow-citizens,  which  belong  to 
freemen,  perhaps  there  is  no  one  more  dear  to  them,  than  that 
of  selecting  from  among  themselves  the  persons  who  shall 
make  the  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  governed.  From 
this  source  arises  a  consolation,  which  is  the  boast  of  Ameri- 
cans, that  in  elective  Governments  like  ours,  the  people  are 
their  own  law-givers.  To  the  exercise  of  this  privilege, 
equally  interesting  to  ourselves  and  important  to  society, 
we  shall  in  a  few  days  be  called. 

^*  It  becomes  us,  then,  fellow*citizens,  when  about  to  enter 
upon  a  duty  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  to 
divest  ourselves  of  all  unwarrantable  prejudices ;  and  while 
with  one  hand  we  oEFer  the  names  of  our  candidates,  to  be 
able,  with  the  other  on  our  hearts,  to  appeal  to  Him  who 
knows  our  secret  intentions,  io  witness  the  rectitude  of  our 
conduct. 

"  Under  the  full  weight  of  these  impressions,  the  candidates 
whose  names  we  here  take  the  liberty  of  offering  for  your 
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support,  have  been  selected ;  and  without  wishing  to  draw 
any  invidious  comparisons  between  them  and  those  o(  our 
political  opponents,  we  feel  justified  in  saying,  that  they  are 
men  whose  patriotism  and  fidelity  entitle  them  to  the  confi- 
dence of  their  countrymen.  Their  principles  are  truly 
Itepublican.  Not  of  that  kind  of  modem  Republicanism 
which  consists  in  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  Jacobinism  and 
democracy;  but  that  which  the  constitution  of  our  country 
recognizes;  that  which  the  immortal  Washington  in  his 
life  practised,  and  by  his  invaluable  legacy  transmitted  to 
the  world. 

In  these  our  candidates,  we  do  not  promise  advocates  of 
unrestrained  liberty ;  neither  can  we  engage  that  the  people 
shall  be  entirely  released  from  the  burthen  of  supporting  the 
Government  which  protects  them.  These  are  promises  in- 
compatible with  rational  liberty.  They  are  empty  sounds, 
calculated  to  ensnare  and  deceive :  therefore  we  leave  the 
full  and  exclusive  use  of  them  with  our  adversaries,  to  whom 
they  of  right  belong.  To  the  syren  sound  of  delusive  and 
false  promises  are  they  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the 
power  they  now  hold. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
Government,  by  Washington  and  Adams,  was  tyrannical 
and  corrupt ;  that  a  system  of  profusion  and  extravagance 
^vas  pursuing,  which  must  ruin  the  nation.  We  have  been 
called  upon  by  all  that  was  dear  to  us,  to  look  to  Jefferson 
for  relief,  and  have  been  promised  every  thiug  which  could 
allure  the  credulous,  or  delude  the  unwary.  But  what  have 
\¥e  realised  ?  What,  alas  I  but  disappoiutmeut  ?  Pause  and 
reflect.  Instead  of  a  system  of  equal  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  Government,  we  now  see  the  lordly  Virginian  roll* 
ing  over  his  plaatation  in  his  gilded  coach,  in  the  free  use  of 
all  the  luxuries  of  life,  but  exempt  from  taxes ;  while  we  are 
obliged  to  pay  a  duty  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  amounting  to 
nearly  one-third  part  of  their  value.  Instead  of  an  Atneri- 
caUf  whose  integrity  has  stood  the  test  of  the  severest  scru- 
tiny, we  behold,  with  the  keys  of  our  treasury  in  bis  hand, 
a  foreigneTy  famous  only  for  having  instigated  an  insur- 
rection in  Pennsylvania.  Instead  of  a  navy  sufBcient  to 
protect  our  commerce  against  the  lawless  depredations  of 
pirates  and  marauders,  we  have  seen  our  vessels  sacrificed 
under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer  for  less  than  half  their 
▼alae;  and  our  commerce  unprotected,  and  a  prey  to  the 
pusillanimous  and  detestable  Spaniards. 

Bat  startle  not  at  these  things,  fellow*citizen(i — We  could 
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a  tale  unfoldy  which  would  arouse  the  just  IndignatioQ  of 
every  friend  to  his  country.  We  could  tell  you  of  millioru 
of  our  money  applied  to  secret  purposes!  Of  immense 
sums  sacrificed  in  the  sale  of  the  bank  shares  of  the  United 
States,  amounting  to  nearly  ttoo  huTidred  thousand  doUars  I 
We  could  tell  you  of  another  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  doUars^  totally  unaccounted  for  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund.  We  could  tell  you, 
that  instead  of  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  Government 
being  diminished,  they  have  increased  about  thirty  thousand 
doUars  ! — But  we  forbear. — While  the  administration  of  the 
Government  is  in  their  hands,  it  is  our  duty  to  submit, 
though  we  should  be  buried  in  its  ruins. 

^^  But  fortunately  we  are  not  without  a  corrective  for  the 
evil.  To  the  good  sense  of  an  enlightened  public,  and  the 
freedom  of  our  elections,  we  can  with  confidence  appeal. 
Let  us  arouse,  then,  and  rally  round  the  Constitution  of  our 
country,  which  though  mangled  by  the  assassinating  band  of 
democracy,  is  yet  dear  to  us.  Let  us  no  longer  be  lulled 
to  inactivity  by  these  canting  hypocrites,  who  draw  near  to 
us  with  their  lips,  while  their  hearts  are  far  from  us:  but  like 
freemeny  indignant  at  the  injuries  heaped  upon  our  country, 
come  forward  to  the  support  of  those  principles  which  have 
heretofore  actuated  us ;  and  say  to  the  work  of  destruction, 
hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further,  and  here  shall  tby 
mad  career  be  stayed. 

"  By  order  of  the  meeting, 

"  DERICK  LANE,  Chairman.** 

John  E.  Van.  Allen,  Secretary. 
Greenbush,  April  7. 1803* 


Here  ends  the  hand-bill.  We  know  not  if  it  was  publicly 
circulated  at  the  election,  or  given  privately  among  a  few  as 
a  cue  for  the  language  they  were  to  hold ;  but  as  it  is  come 
into  our  hands  we  give  it  the  publicity  which  the  framers  of 
it  were  probably  ashamed  to  do ;  and  we  subjoin  to  it  our 
own  observations,  as  a  guard  against  similar  impositicHos  at 
the  elections  in  our  own  state,  in  October  next. 

Of  the  former  part  of  the  hand^bill  we  have  already 
spoken — we  now  come  to  the  latter  part. 

**  We  could  a  tale  unfold,"  say  the  framers  of  this  bill. 
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*^  tbat  would  arouse  the  just  indignatioa  of  every  friend  to 
his  country." 

The  phraseology  of  unfolding  a  tale  is  borrowed  from 
Sbakspeare's  plays.  It  suits  very  well  on  the  stage  where 
every  thing  is  fiction,  but  sounds  fantastical  in  real  life ;  and 
when  used  in  an  electioneering  address  it  suggests  the  idea 
of  a  comedian  politician  spouting  a  speech. 

It  is  principles  and  facts,  and  not  tales,  that  we  concern 
ourselves  about.  But  if  they  have  a  tale  to  tell,  why  have 
they  not  told  it?  Insinuation  is  the  language  of  cowardice 
ana  detraction ;  and  though  the  manly  sense  of  free  men 
despise  it,  the  justice  of  the  country  ought  to  punish  it 

"  We  could  tell  you  (say  they)  of  millions  of  our  money 
applied  to  secret  purposes — Of  immense  sums  sacrificed  in 
the  sale  of  the  bank  shares  of  the  United  States  amounting 
to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  We  could  tell  you 
of  another  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand  dollars  totally  unaccounted  for  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  sinking  fund.  We  could  tell  you  that  instead 
of  the  salaries  of  the  ofiBicers  of  Government  being  dimi- 
nished, they  have  been  increased  about  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars. But"  (here  one  would  suppose  they  were  going  to  tell. 
No.  They  are  going  not  to  tell,  for  they  bring  themselves 
off  by  saying)  But  we  forbear  ;  and  then  in  true  cant  of 
h jrpocrisy,  they  add —  While  the  administration  qf'  the  Go* 
vemment  is  in  their  hands  (meaning  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  administration)  it  is  our  duty  to  submit^  though  we 
should  be  buried  in  its  ruins. — Alas,  poor  Feds ! ! ! 

But  from  this  state  of  sackcloth  aud  despair  they  *'  arouse" 
and  shake  themselves  into  new  life,  as  a  drowning  cur 
shakes  hims^  when  he  reaches  the  shore ;  and  they  say  in 
the  next  paragraph — "  But  fortunately  we  are  not  without* 
corrective  for  the  evil.  To  the  good  sense  of  an  enlightened 
public  and  the  freedom  of  our  elections  we  can  with  con- 
fidence appeal." 

They  have  now  made  their  appeal.  The  election  is  over ; 
and  the  public  to  whom  they  have  appealed  have  passed 
sentence  of  contempt  and  condemnation  upon  them  ;  and 
said  to  them,  not  in  the  fancied  importance  of  words,  but  in 
the  loud  language  of  fact,  ''  Here  shall  thy  mad  career  be 
stayed."    Go  home  and  rave  no  more. 

In  bringing  before  the  public  this  piece  of  Federal  trumpery, 
the  work  of  some  fiantastical  phrase-maker,  who  to  a  jingle 
of  words  adds  a  jumble  of  ideas,  and  contradicts  in  one  pa- 
ragraph what  he  says  in  another,  we  feel  that  sincerity  of 
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concern  which  a  desire  for  peace  and  the  love  of  oar  coun- 
try  inspire. 

We  possess  a  land  highly  favoured  by  nature^  and  pro* 
tected  by  Providence.  We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  be 
happy.  The  men  who  now  assail  with  abuse  the  admini- 
stration of  our  choice,  and  disturb  the  public  tranquility 
with  their  clamours,  were  once  entrusted  with  power. — They 
dishonoured  by  violence,  and  betrayed  by  injustice,  the  trust 
reposed  in  them,  and  the  public  has  dismissed  them  as  un- 
worthy of  their  confidence.  They  are  now  endeavouring  to 
regain,  by  deceit  and  falsehood,  what  they  lost  by  arrogance 
and  apostasy.  Ab  a  faction^  unjust  and  turbulent,  they 
feel  what  they  ought  to  feel,  the  pain  of  disappointment  and 
disgrace.  The  prosperous  condition  of  the  country  and  of 
its  public  afiFairs,  under  the  present  wise  and  mild  admini- 
stration is,  to  miuds  like  theirs,  an  agonizing  scene.  Every 
thing  that  goes  right  brings  sorrow  to  them ;  and  they  mis- 
take their  own  malignant  feelings  for  a  public  sentiment. 

As  cttizensy  they  live  under  the  same  laws  with  every 
other  citizen.  No  party  oppression  is  acted  upon  them. 
They  have  the  same  rights,  the  same  privileges,  the  same  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  that  other  citizens  enjoy;  but  the 
cankered  heart  of  faction  is  a  stranger  to  repose. 

When  power  was  in  their  hands  they  used  it  oppressively 
and  ignorantly.  They  encouraged  mobs,  and  insulted  in  the 
streets,  the  supporters  and  friends  of  the  Revolution,  and 
taught  their  children  to  do  the  same.  They  enacted  unjust 
laws,  calling  them  alien  and  sedition  laws ;  and  though  their 
forefathers  were  all  aliens,  and  many  of  themselves  but  one 
remove  from  itj  they  persecuted  the  aliens  of  the  present  day, 
who,  flying  from  oppression,  as  their  own  forefathers  had 
done,  came  to  live  among  us,  and  prohibited  others  from 
arriving. 

They  established  in  America,  as  Robespierre  had  done 
in  France,  a  system  of  terror,  and  appointed  judges  disposed 
to  execute  it.  Destitute  of  economy  as  they  were  of  prin- 
ciple, they  filled  the  country  with  unnecessary  officers  and 
loaded  it  with  taxes ;  and  had  their  power  continued  another 
election,  supported  as  their  plan  was  by  a  standing  army, 
the  taxes,  instead  of  being  reduced  as  they  are  now,  must 
have  been  doubled.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  with  all 
these  iniquities  on  their  heads,  the  public  has  dismissed  them  ? 

That  men  should  differ  in  opinion  is  natural,  and  some- 
times advantageous.  It  serves  as  a  check  on  the  extremes 
of  each  other.     But  the  leaders  of  the  present  ftiction  ad- 
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vance  no  opinion  and  declare  no  principle.  Tbej  say  not 
what  their  conduct  in  government  would  be  were  they 
restored  to  power.  They  deal  altogether  in  abuse  and 
slander. 

The  country  knows  what  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
present  administration  is — ^that  it  cultivates  peace  abroad  and 
prosperity  at  home,  and  manages  the  revenue  with  honoura- 
ble economy.  Every  citizen  is  protected  in  bis  rights,  and 
every  profession  of  religion  in  its  independence.  These  are 
the  blessings  we  enjoy  under  the  present  administration ;  and 
what  more  can  a  people  expect,  or  a  government  perform  ? 

By  order  of  the  meeting, 

J.  KIRKBRIDE,  Chairman. 
Thomas  Paine,  Secretary. 

Ordered. — ^That  five  hundred  copies  in  hand  bills  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  meeting. 


\i&  .  MISCELLANEOUS  LETTRRS  AND  EfiSATS, 


to  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE  ON  THE  INVASION  OF 

ENGLAND. 


In  casting  my  eye  over  EDgland  and  America,  and  compar* 
ing  them  together,  the  difiFereace  is  very  striking.  The  two 
countries  were  created  by  the  same  power,  and  peopled  from 
the  same  stock.  What  then  has  caused  the  difference?  Have 
those  who  emigrated  to  America  improved,  or  those  whom 
they  left  behind  degenerated  ?  There  are  as  many  degrees 
of  diffisrence  in  the  political  morality  of  the  two  people,  as 
there  are  of  longitude  between  the  two  countries. 

In  the  science  of  cause  and  effect,  every  thing  that  enters 
into  the  composition  of  either  must  be  allowed  its  proportion 
of  influence.  In  investigating,  therefore,  into  the  cause  of 
this  difference,  we  must  take  into  the  calculation  the  diflfer- 
ence  of  the  two  systems  of  Government,  the  hereditary  and 
the  representative.  Under  the  hereditary  system,  it  is  the 
Government  that  forms  and  fashions  the  political  character 
of  the  people.  In  the  representative  system,  it  is  the  people 
that  form  the  character  of  the  Government.  Their  own 
happiness  as  citizens  forms  the  basis  of  their  conduct,  and 
the  guide  of  their  choice.  Now,  is  it  more  probable,  that 
an  hereditary  Government  should  become  corrupt,  and  cor- 
rupt the  people  by  its  example,  or  that  a  whole  people 
should  become  corrupt,  and  produce  a  corrupt  Government; 
for  the  point  where  the  corruption  begins,  becomes  the  source 
from  whence  it  afterwards  spreads. 

While  men  remained  in  Europe  as  subjects  of  some  here- 
ditary potentate,  they  had  ideas  conformable  to  that  condi- 
tion; but  when  they  arrived  in  America,  they  found  tbena- 
selves  in  possession  of  a  new  character,  the  character  of 
sovereignty;  and,  like  converts  to  a  new  religion,  they  be- 
came inspired  with  new  principles.  Elevated  above  their 
former  rank,  they  considered  Government  and  public  affairs 
as  part  of  their  own  concern,  for  they  were  to  pay  the  ex- 
pence,  and  they  watched  them  with  circumspection.  Thej 
soon  found  that  Government  was  not  that  complicated  tbiog» 
enshrined  in  mystery,  which  Church  and  State,  to  play  into 
each  other's  hands,  bad  represented  it;  and  that  to  condact 
it  with  proper  effect,  was  to  conduct  it  justly.  Common 
sense,  common  honesty,  and  civil  manners,  qualify  a  man 
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for  Government;  and  besides  this,  put  roan  in  a  situation 
that  requires  new  thinking,  and  the  mind  will  grow  up  to  it, 
for^  like  the  body,  it  improves  by  exercise.  Man  is  but  a 
learner  all  his  life-time. 

But  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  difference  of  character 
between  the  Government  and  people  of  England,  and  those 
of  America,  the  effect  arising  from  that  difference  is  as  dis- 
tinguishable as  the  sun  from  the  moon.  We  see  America 
flourishing  in  peace,  cultivating  friendship  with  all  nations^ 
and  reducing  her  public  debt  and  taxes^  incurred  by  the 
Revolution.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  England  almost  per- 
petually in  war,  or  warlike  disputes,  and  her  debt  and  taxes 
continually  increasing.  Could  we  suppose  a  stranger,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  two  countries,  he  would, 
from  observation,  conclude,  that  America  was  the  old  coun- 
try,  experienced  and  sage,  and  England  the  neufy  eccentric 
and  wild. 

Scarcely  had  England  drawn  home  her  troops  foom  Ame- 
rica, after  the  revolutionary  war,  than  she  was  on  the  point 
of  plunging  herself  into  a  war  with  Holland,  on  account  of 
the  Stadtholder;  then  with  Russia;  then  with  Spain,  on  the 
account  of  Nootka  cat-skins;  and  actually  with  France  to 
prevent  her  Revolution.  Scarcely  had  she  made  peace  with 
France,  and  before  she  had  fulfilled  her  own  part  of  the 
treaty,  then  she  declared  war  again  to  avoid  fulfilling  the 
treaty «  In  her  treaty  of  peace  with  America,  she  engaged 
to  evacuate  the  western  ports  within  six  months,  but  having 
obtained  peace  she  refused  to  fulfil  the  conditions,  and  kept 
possession  of  the  posts  and  embroiled  herself  in  an  Indian 
war.  In  her  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  she  engaged  ta 
evacuate  Malta  within  three  months,  but  having  obtained 
peace,  she  refused  to  evacuate  Malta,  and  began  a  new  war^ 

All  these  matters  pass  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  who 
form  their  own  opinion  thereon,  regardless  of  what  English 
newspapers  may  say  of  France,  or  French  papers  say  of 
England.  The  non-fulfilment  of  a  treaty  is  a  case  that 
every  body  can  understand.  They  reason  upon  it  as  they 
would  on  a  contract  between  two  individuals,  and  in  so  doing" 
they  reason  from  a  right  foundation.  The  affected  pomp 
and  mystification  of  Courts  make  no  alteration  in  the  prin-' 
cipie*  Had  France  declared  war  to  compel  England  to  fulfil 
the  treaty,  as  a  man  would  commence  a  civil  action  to  com-' 
pel  a  delinquent  party  to  fulfil  a  contract,  she  would  have 
stood  acquitted  in  the  opinion  of  nations.  But  that  England 
•till  boldmg  Malta,  should  go  to  war  for  Malta,  is  a  paradox 
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not  easily  solved^  unless  it  be  supposed  that  the  peace  was 
iasidious  from  the  beginningy  that  it  was  concluded  with  the 
expectatiofi  that  the  military  ardour  of  France  would  cool, 
or  a  new  order  of  things  arise,  or  a  national  discontent  pre- 
vail, that  would  favour  a  non-execution  of  the  treaty,  and 
leave  England  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  Malta. 

Something  like  this,  which  was  like  a  vision  in  the  clouds, 
must  have  been  the  calculation  of  the  British  Ministry;  for 
certainly  they  did  not  expect  the  war  would  take  the  turn  it 
has.  Could  they  have  foreseen,  and  they  ought  to  have  fore- 
seen, that  the  declaration  of  war  was  the  same  as  sending  a 
challenge  to  Buonaparte  to  invade  England,  and  make  it 
the  seat  of  war,  they  hardly  would  have  done  it  unless  they 
were  mad ;  for  in  any  event,  such  a  war  might  produce,  in 
a  military  view,  it  is  England  would  be  the  sufferer  unless  it 
terminated  in  a  wise  revolution.  One  of  the  causes  assigned 
for  this  declaration  of  war  by  the  British  Ministry,  was  that 
Buonaparte  had  cramped  their  commerce.  If  by  cramping 
their  commerce  is  to  be  understood  that  of  encouraging  and 
extending  the  commerce  of  France,  he  had  a  right,  and  it 
was  his  duty  to  do  it.  The  prerogative  of  monopoly  belongs 
to  no  nation.  But  to  make  this  one  of  the  causes  of  war, 
considering  their  commerce  in  consequence  of  that  declara-* 
tion  is  now  cramped  ten  times  more,  is  like  the  case  of  a 
foolish  man,  who,  after  losing  an  eye  in  fight,  renews  the 
combat  to  revenge  the  injury,  and  loses  the  other  eye. 

Those  who  never  experienced  an  invasion,  by  suffering  it, 
which  the  English  people  have  not,  can  have  but  little  idea 
of  it  Between  the  two  armies  the  country  will  be  desolated 
wherever  the  armies  are,  and  that  as  much  by  their  own 
army  as  by  the  enemy.  The  farmers  on  the  coast  will  be 
the  first  sufferers ;  for,  whether  their  stock  of  cattle,  com, 
Ac.  be  seized  by  the  invading  army,  or  driven  off,  or  burnt, 
by  orders  of  their  own  Government,  the  effect  will  be  the 
same  to  them.  As  to  the  revenue,  which  has  been  collected 
altogether  in  paper,  since  the  Bank  stopped  payment,  it  wilt 
go  to  destruction  the  instant  an  invading  army  lands ;  and, 
as  to  the  effective  Government,  ttiere  can  be  but  little  where 
two  armies  are  contending  for  victory  in  a  country  small  as 
England  is. 

With  respect  to  the  general  politics  of  Europe,  the  British 
Ministry  could  not  have  committed  a  greater  error  than  to 
make  Malta  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  war;  for  though 
Malta  is  an  unproductive  rock,  and  will  be  an  expence  to 
imy  nation  that  possesses  it,  there  is  not  a  power  in  Earope 
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will  consent  that  England  should  have  it  It  u  a  situation 
capable  of  annoying  and  controuling  the  commerce  of  other 
nations  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  the  conduct  of  "England 
on  the  seas  and  in  the  Baltic,  has  shewn  the  danger  of  her 
possessing  Malta.  Buonaparte,  by  opposing  her  claim  has  all 
Kurope  with  him:  England,  by  asserting  it,  loses  all.  Had 
the  English  Ministry  studied  for  an  object  that  would  put 
them  at  variance  with  all  nations  from  the  North  of  Europe 
to  the  South,  they  could  not  have  done  it  more  effectually. 

Bat  what  is  Malta  to  the  people  of  England,  compared 
with  the  evils  and  dangers  they  already  suffer  in  consequence 
of  it?  It  is  their  own  Government  that  has  brought  this 
upon  them.  Were  Burke  now  living,  he  would  be  deprived 
of  his  exclamation,  that  **  the  age  ^chivalry  is  gone;"  for 
this  declaration  of  war  is  like  a  challenge  sent  from  one 
knight  of  the  sword  to  another  knight  of  the  sword  to  fight 
him  on  the  challenger's  ground,  and  England  is  staked  as 
the  prize. 

But  though  the  British  Ministry  began  this  war  for  the 
sake  of  Malta,  they  are  now  artful  enough  to  keep  Malta 
ont  of  sight.  Not  a  word  is  now  said  about  Malta  in  any  of 
their  parliamentary  speeches  and  messages.  I'he  King^s 
Speech  is  silent  upon  the  subject,  and  the  invasion  is  put  in 
its  place,  as  if  the  invasion  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  not 
the  consequences  of  it.  This  policy  is  easily  seen  through. 
The  case  is,  they  went  to  war  without  counting  the  costy  or 
calculating  upon  events,  and  they  are  now  obliged  to  shift 
the  scenes  to  conceal  the  disgrace. 

If  they  were  disposed  to  try  experiments  upon  France, 
they  chose  for  it  the  worst  possible  time,  as  well  as  the  worst 
possible  object.  France  has  now  for  its  chief  the  most  en- 
terprising and  fortunate  man,  either  for  deep  project  or 
daring  execution,  the  world  has  known  for  many  ages. 
Compared  with  him,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  British  Go- 
vernment, or  under  its  authority,  has  any  chance  with  him. 
That  he  is  ambitious,  the  world  knows,  and  he  always  was 
so;  but  he  knew  where  to  stop.  He  had  reached  the  highest 
point  of  probable  expectation,  and  having  reduced  all  his 
enemies  to  peace,  had  set  himself  down  to  the  improvement 
of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  at  home,  and 
his  conversation  with  the  English  Ambassador,  Whit  worth 
shewed  be  wished  to  continue  so.  In  this  view  of  his 
situation,  could  any  thing  be  worse  policy  than  to  give  to 
satisfied  ambition  a  new  object,  and  provoke  it  into  action. 
Yet  this  the  British  Ministry  have  done. 
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The  plan  of  a  descent  upon  England  by  gun-boats,  began 
after  the  first  peace  with  Austria,  and  the  acquisition  of 
Belgium  bj  France.  Before  that  acquisition,  France  had  no 
territory  on  the  North  Sea,  and  it  is  there  the  descent  will 
be  carried  on.  Dunkirk  was  then  her  northern  limit. 
The  English  coast  opposite  to  France,  on  the  Channel,  from 
the  straits  between  Dover  and  Calais  to  the  Land's  End, 
about  three  hundred  miles,  is  high,  bold,  and  rocky,  to  the 
height,  in  many  places,  perpendicular,  of  three,  four,  or 
five  hundred  feet,  and  it  is  only  where  there  are  breaks  in 
the  rocks,  as  at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  &c.,  that  a  landing 
can  be  made;  and  as  those  places  could  be  easily  pro- 
tected, because  England  was  mistress  of  the  Channel, 
France  had  no  opportunity  of  making  an  invasion,  unless 
she  could  first  defeat  the  English  fleet.  But  the  union  of 
Belgium  to  France  makes  a  new  order  of  things. 

The  English  coast  on  the  North  Sea,  including  the  coun- 
ties of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Lincolnshire,  is  as  level 
as  a  bowling  green,  and  approachable  in  every  part  for  more 
than  two  hundred  miles.  The  shore  is  a  clean  firm  sand, 
where  a  flat-bottomed  boat  may  row  dry  a-ground.  The 
country  people  use  it  as  a  race-ground  and  for  other  sports 
when  the  tide  is  out.  It  is  the  weak  and  defenceless  part 
of  England,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  otherwise :  and 
besides  this,  there  is  not  a  port  or  harbour  in  it  where  ships 
of  the  line  or  large  frigates  can  rendezvous  for  its  protection. 
The  Belgic  coast,  and  that  of  Holland,  which  joins  it,  are 
directly  opposite  this  defenceless  part,  and  opens  a  new  pas- 
sage for  invasion.  The  Dutch  fishermen  know  this  coast 
better  than  the  English  themselves,  except  those  who  live 
Upon  it ;  and  the  Dutch  smugglers  know  every  creek  and 
corner  in  it. 

The  original  plan,  formed  in  the  time  of  the  Directory 
(but  now  much  more  extensive),  was  to  build  one  thousand 
boats,  each  sixty  feet  long,  sixteen  feet  broad,  to  draw  about 
two  feet  water,  to  carry  a  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  pounder 
in  the  head,  and  a  field-piece  in  the  stem,  to  be  run  out  as 
soon  as  they  touched  ground.  Each  boat  was  to  carry  an 
hundred  men,  making  in  the  whole  onie  hundred  thousand, 
and  to  row  with  twenty  or  twenty-five  oars  on  a  side.  Buo- 
naparte, was  appointed  to  the  command,  and  by  an  agree- 
ment between  him  and  me,  I  was  to  accompany  him,  as  the 
intention  of  the  expedition  was  to  give  the  people  of  Eng- 
land an  opportunity  of  forming  a  Government  for  them- 
selves, aud  therebv  bring  about  peace.     1  have  no  reason  to 
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suppose  this  part  of  tbe  plan  is  altered,  beeatise  there  is 
nothing  better  BuoDaparte  can  do.  As  to  the  clamour  spread 
by  some  of  tbe  Eaglish  newspapers,  that  he  comes  for 
plunder,  it  is  absurd.  Buonaparte  is  too  good  a  general  to 
undiscipline  and  dissolute  his  army  by  plundering,  and  too 
good  a  politician,  as  well  as  too  much  accustomed  to  great 
achievements,  to  make  plunder  his  object.  He  goes  against 
the  Government  that  has  declared  war  against  him. 

As  the  expedition  could  choose  its  time  of  setting  off, 
either  after  a  storm,  when  the  English  would  be  blown  off, 
or  in  a  calm,  or  in  a  fog ;  and  as  thirty-six  hours  rowing 
would  be  able  to  carry  it  over,  the  probability  is,  it  would 
arrive,  and  when  arrived,  no  ship  of  the  line  or  large  frigate 
<;ouId  approach  it,  on  account  of  the  shoalness  of  the  coasts 
and  besides  this,  the  boats  would  form  a  floating  battery, 
dose  in  with  the  shore,  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  heavy  artil- 
lery ;  and  the  attempt  of  Nelson  against  the  gun-boats  at 
Boulogne  shews  the  insufficiency  of  ships  in  such  situations. 
About  two  hundred  and  fifty  gun-boats  were  built,  when 
the  expedition  was  abandoned  for  that  of  Egypt,  to  which 
the  prepetrations  had  served  as  a  feint. 

The  present  impolitic  war  by  the  English  Government 
has  now  renewed  the  plan,  and  that  with  much  greater 
energy  than  before,  and  with  national  unanimity.  All 
France  is  alive  to  chastise  the  English  Government  for  re- 
commencing the  war,  and  all  Europe  stands  stiJl  to  behold 
it.  The  preparations  for  the  invasion  have  already  demon- 
strated to  France  what  England  ought  never  to  have  suf- 
fered her  to  know,  which  is,  tbat  she  can  hold  tbe  English 
Government  in  terror,  and  the  whole  country  in  alarm, 
whenever  she  pleases,  and  as  long  as  she  pleases,  and  that 
without  employing  a  single  ship  of  the  line,  and  more  effec* 
tually  than  if  she  had  an  hundred  sail  The  boasted  navy 
of  England  is  outdone  by  gun-boats !  It  is  a  revolution  iu 
naval  tactics ;  but  we  live  in  an  age  of  revolutions. 

The  preparations  in  England  for  defence  are  also  great, 
but  they  are  marked  with  an  ominous  trait  of  affairs  in 
England.  Not  an  address  has  been  presented  to  the  King 
by  any  county,  city,  town,  or  corporation,  since  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  The  people  unite  for  the  protection  of  them- 
selves and  property  against  whatever  events  may  happen, 
but  they  are  not  pleased^  and  their  silence  is  the  expression 
of  their  discontent. 

Another  circumstance,  curious  and  aukward,  was  the 
conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  respect  to  theif 
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address  to  the  King  in  consequence  of  the  King's  Speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  Parliament  The  address,  which  is 
always  an  echo  of  the  speech,  was  voted  without  opposi* 
tion,  and  this  equivocal  silence  passed  for  unanimitj.  The 
next  thing  was  to  present  it,  and  it  was  made  the  order  for  the 
next  daj  that  the  House  should  go  up  in  a  body  to  the  King, 
with  the  Speaker  at  their  head,  for  that  purpose.  The  time 
fixed  was  half  after  three,  and  it  was  expected  the  pro- 
cession  would  be  numerous,  three  or  four  hundred  at  least, 
in  order  to  shew  their  zeal  and  their  loyalty  and  their 
thanks  to  the  King  for  his  intention  of  taking  the  field.  But 
when  half  after  three  arrived,  only  thirty  members  were 
present,  and  without  forty  (the  number  that  makes  a  House) 
the  address  could  not  be  presented.  The  serjeant  was  then 
sent  out,  with  the  authority  of  a  press-warrant,  to  search 
for  members,  and  by  four  o'clock  he  returned  with  just 
enough  to  make  up  forty,  and  the  procession  set  off  with 
the  slowness  of  a  funeral;  for  it  was  remarked  it  went 
islower  than  usual. 

Sucli  a  circumstance  in  such  a  critical  juncture  of  aflhirs, 
and  on  such  an  occasion,  shews,  at  least,  a  great  indiflference 
towards  the  Government.  It  was  like  saying,  you  have 
brought  us  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  we  have  no 
personal  thanks  to  make  to  you.  We  have  voted  the  address, 
as  a  customary  matter  of  form,  and  we  leave  it  to  find  its 
way  to  you  as  well  as  it  can. 

If  the  invasion  succeed,  I  hope  Buonaparte  will  remember 
that  this  war  has  not  been  provoked  by  the  people.  It  is 
altogether  the  act  of  the  Government,  without  their  consent 
or  knowledge ;  and  though  the  late  peace  appears  to  have 
been  insidious  from  the  first,  on  the  part  of  Government,  it 
was  received  by  the  people  with  a  sincerity  of  joy. 

There  is  yet,  perhaps,  one  way,  if  it  be  not  too  late,  to' 
put  an  end  to  this  burthensome  state  of  things,  and  which 
threatens  to  be  worse,  which  is,  for  the  people,  now  they 
are  embodied  for  their  own  protection,  to  instruct  their  re- 
presentatives in  Parliapnent  to  move  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  for  a  treaty  ought  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
present  is  an  uncommon  case,  accompanied  with  uncommon 
circumstances,  and  it  must  be  got  over  by  means  suited  to 
the  occasion.  What  is  Malta  to  them  ?  The  possession  of 
it  might  serve  to  extend  the  patronage  and  influence  of  the 
CrowQ,  on  the  appointment  to  new  offices,  and  the  part  that 
would  fall  to  the  people  would  be  to  pay  the  expence.  The 
more  acquisitions  the  Government  makes  abroad,  the  more 
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taxes  the  people  have  to  paj  at  borne.    This  has  always 
been  the  case  in  England. 

The  non-fulfilment  of  a  treaty  rains  the  honour  of  a  Go- 
vernment and  spreads  a  reproach  over  the  character  of  a 
nation.  But  when  a  treaty  of  peace  is  made  with  the  con- 
cealed design  of  not  fulfilling  it,  and  war  is  declared  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  avoiding  it,  the  case  is  still  worse. 
The  representative  system  does  not  put  it  in  the  power  of 
an  individual  to  declare  war  of  his  own  will.  It  must  be 
the  act  of  the  body  of  the  representatives,  for  it  is  their 
constituents  who  are  to  pay  the  expence.  The  state  which 
the  people  of  England  are  now  in,  shews  the  extreme 
danger  of  trusting  this  power  to  the  caprice  of  an  individual, 
whatever  title  he  may  bear.  In  that  country  this  power  is 
assumed  by  what  is  called  the  Crown,  for  it  is  not  con- 
stituted by  any  legal  authority.  It  is  a  branch  from  the 
trunk  of  monarchical  despotism. 

By  this  impolitic  declaration  of  war  the  Government  of 
England  have  put  every  thing  to  issue ;  and  no  wise  general 
would  commence  an  action  he  might  avoid,  .where  nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  gaining  the  battle,  and  every  thing  is  to 
be  lost  by  losing  it.  An  invasion  and  a  revolution,  which 
consequently  includes  that  of  Ireland,  stand  now  on  the 
same  ground.  What  part  the  people  may  finally  take  in  a 
contest  pregnant  with  such  an  issue  is  yet  to  be  known.  By 
the  experiment  of  raising  the  country  in  ma«s,  the  Govern- 
ment have  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  men  whom  they  would 
have  sent  to  Botany  Bay  but  a  few  months  before,  had  they 
found  a  pike  in  their  possession.  The  honour  of  this  project, 
which  is  copied  from  France,  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Pift;  and 
no  project  of  his  has  yet  succeeded,  in  the  end,  except  that 
of  raising  the  taxes,  and  ruining  the  Bank.  All  his  schemes 
in  the  revolutionary  war  of  France  failed  of  success,  and 
finished  in  discredit.  If  Buonaparte  is  remarkable  for  au 
unexampled  series  of  good  fortune,  Mr.  Pitt  is  remarkable 
for  a  contrary  fate,  and  his  want  of  popularity  with  the 
people,  whom  he  deserted  and  betrayed  on  the  question  of  a 
reform  of  parliament,  sheds  no  beams  of  glory  round  his 
projects. 

If  the  present  eventful  crisis,  for  an  eventful  one  it  is, 
should  end  in  a  revolution,  the  people  of  England  have, 
within  their  glance,  the  benefit  of  experience  both  in  theory 
and  fact.  This  was  not  the  case  at  first.  The  American 
Revolution  began  on  untried  ground.  The  representative 
system  of  Government  was  then  unknown  in  practice,  and 
but  little  thought  of  in  theorv.     The  idea  that  man  must  be 
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governed  by  effigy  and  sbow,  and  that  superstitious  reve* 
rence  was  necessary  to  establish  authority,  had  so  benumbed 
the  reasoning  faculties  of  men,  that  some  boid  exertion  was 
necessary  to  shock  them  into  reflection.  But  the  experiment 
has  now  been  made.  The  practice  of  almost  thirty  years, 
the  last  twenty  of  which  have  been  of  peace,  notwithstand- 
ing the  wroug-headed  tumultuous  administration  of  John 
Adams,  has  proved  the  excellence  of  the  representative  sys- 
tem, and  the  new  world  is  now  the  preceptor  of  the  old. 
The  children  are  become  the  fathers  of  their  progenitors. 

With  respect  to  the  French  Revolution,  it  was  begun  by 
good  men  and  on  good  principles,  and  I  have  always  be- 
lieved it  would  have  gone  on  so,  had  not  the  provocative  in- 
terference of  foreign  powers,  of  which  Pitt  was  the  principal 
and  vindictive  agent,  distracted  it  into  madness,  and  sown 
jealousies  among  the  leaders. 

The  people  of  England  have  now  two  revolntions  before 
them.  The  one  as  an  example;  the  other  as  a  warning. 
Their  own  wisdom  will  direct  them  what  to  choose  and 
what  to  avoid,  and  in  every  thing  which  regards  their  hap- 
piness, combined  with  the  common  good  of  mankind,  I  wish 
them  honour  and  success. 

New  York,  May,  1804.  THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 


Fellow-Citizen,  New  Rochelle,  .luly  9,  1804. 

As  the  weather  is  now  getting  hot  in  New  York,  and  the 
people  begin  to  get  out  of  town,  you  may  as  well  coitie  up 
here  and  help  me  to  settle  my  accounts  with  the  man  who 
lives  on  the  place.  You  will  be  able  to  do  this  better  than  I 
shall,  and  in  the  mean  time  1  can  go  on  with  my  literary 
works,  without  having  my  mind  taken  off  by  affairs  of  a 
different  kind.  1  have  received  a  packet  from  Governor 
Clinton  enclosing  what  I  wrote  for.  If  you  come  up  by 
the  stage  you  will  stop  at  the  post-ofiSce,  and  they  will 
direct  you  the  way  to  the  farm.  It  is  only  a  pleasant  walk. 
I  send  a  piece  for  the  Prospect;  if  the  plan  mentioned  in  it 
is  pursued,  it  will  open  a  way  to  enlarge  and  give  establish- 
ment to  the  Deistical  Church ;  but  of  this  and  some  other 
things  we  will  talk  when  you  come  up,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.     Your's,  in  friendship, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

I  have  not  received  any  newspapers  nor  any  numbers  of 
the  Prospect  since  I  have  been  here. 
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TO  THE  FRENCH  INHABITANTS  OF  LOUISIANA, 


A  PUBLICATION  having  the  appearance  of  a  memorial  and  re- 
monstrance, to  be  presented  to  Congress  at  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion, has  appeared  in  several  papers.  It  is  therefore  open  to 
examination,  and  I  offer  you  my  remarks  upon  it  The  title 
and  introductory  paragraph  are  as  follows : 

**  To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States^  in  Senate  and  the 

House  of  Representatives  convened. 

"  We  the  subcribers,  planters,  merchants,  and  other  inha- 
bitants of  Louisiana,  respectfully  approach  the  legislature  of 
the  United  States  with  a  memorial  of  our  rights^  a  remon- 
strance against  certain  laws  which  contravene  them,  and  a 
petition  for  that  redress  to  which  the  laws  of  nature,  sanc- 
tioned by  positive  stipulations  have  entitled  us.'* 

It  often  happens  that  when  one  party,  or  one  that  thinks 
itself  a  party,  talks  much  about  its  rights,  it  puts  those  of 
the  other  party  upon  examining  into  their  own,  and  such  is 
the  eflFect  produced  by  your  memorial. 

A  single  reading  of  that  memorial  will  shew  it  is  the  work 
of  some  person  who  is  not  of  your  people.  His  acquaintance 
i?vith  the  cause,  commencement,  progress  and  termination  of 
the  American  revolution  decides  this  point;  and  his  making 
our  merits  in  that  revolution  the  ground  of  your  claims,  as  if 
our  merits  could  become  yours,  shews  he  does  not  understand 
your  situation. 

We  obtained  our  rights  by  calmly  understanding  princi- 
ples, and  by  the  successful  event  of  a  long,  obstinate,  and 
expensive  war.  But  it  is  not  incumbent  on  us  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  world  for  the  world's  profit.  You  are  already 
participating,  without  any  merit  or  expence  in  obtaining  it, 
the  blessings  of  freedom  acquired  by  ourselves;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  you  become  initiated  into  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  representative  system  of  government,  of  which 
you  have  yet  had  no  experience,  you  will  participate  more, 
and  finally  be  partakers  of  the  whole.  You  see  what  mis- 
chief ensued  in  France  by  the  possession  of  power  before 
they  understood  principles.  They  earned  liberty  in  words, 
but  not  in  fact.    The  writer  of  this  was  in  France  through 
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the  whole  of  the  revolution  and  knows  the  truth  of  what  be 
speaks;  for  after  endeavouring  to  give  it  principle  he  had 
nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  its  rage. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  judgment  in  the  person  who 
drew  up  your  memorial.  He  has  mistaken  your  case  and 
forgotten  his  own;  and  by  trving  to  court  your  applause  has 
injured  your  pretensions.  He  has  written  like  a  lawyer, 
straining  every  point  that  would  please  his  client,  without 
studying  his  advantage.  I  find  no  fault  with  the  composition 
of  the  memorial,  for  it  is  well  written ;  nor  with  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  it  contains  considered  in  the  abstract.  The 
error  lies  in  the  misapplication  of  them,  and  in  assuming  a 
ground  they  have  not  a  right  to  stand  upon.  Instead  of 
their  serving  you  as  a  ground  of  reclamation  against  us,  tbey 
change  into  a  satire  on  yourselves.  Why  did  you  not  speak 
thus  when  you  ought  to  have  spoken  it.  We  fought  for  lib- 
erty when  you  stood  quiet  in  slavery. 

The  author  of  the  memorial  injudiciously  confounding 
two  distinct  cases  together,  has  spoken  as  if  he  was  the  me- 
morialist of  a  body  of  Americans,  who  after  sharing  equally 
with  us  in  all  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  revolutionary 
war  had  retired  to  a  distance  and  made  a  settlement  for 
themselves.  If  in  such  a  situation.  Congress  had  established 
a  temporary  government  over  them  in  which  tbey  were  not 
personally  consulted,  they  would  have  had  a  right  to  speak 
as  the  memorial  speaks.  But  your  situation  is  different  from 
what  the  situation  of  such  persons  would  be,  and  therefore 
tJteir  ground  of  reclamation  cannot  of  right  become  yours. 
You  are  arriving  at  freedom  by  the  easiest  means  that  any 
people  ever  enjoyed  it;  without  contest,  without  expence, 
and  even  without  any  contrivance  of  your  own.  And  you 
already  so  far  mistake  principles  that  under  the  name  of 
rights  you  ask  for  powers;  power  to  import  and  enslave 
Africans;  and  to  govern  a  territory  that  we  beLve purchased. 

To  give  colour  to  your  memorial  you  refer  to  the  Treaty 
of  Cession  (in  which  you  were  not  one  of  the  contracting 
parties)  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  France. 

"  The  third  article  (you  say)  of  the  treaty  lately  con- 
cluded at  Paris  declares,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded 
territory  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  urion  of  the  United 
States,  and  admitted,  as  soon  as  possible^  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rights,  advantapc^s,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  and,  iu  the  mean  time^  they  shall  be  protected 
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in  the  enjoyment  of  their  libertj,  property,  and  the  exercise 
of  the  religion  they  profess.'' 

As  from  yoar  former  condition,  you  cannot  be  much  ac* 

.qnainted  with  diplomatic  policy,  and  I  am  convinced  that 

even  the  gentleman  who  drew  up  the  memorial  is  not,  I  will 

explain  to  you  the  grounds  of  this  article.     It  may  prevent 

your  running  into  further  errors. 

The  territory  of  Louisiana  had  been  so  often  ceded  to 
different  European  powers,  that  it  became  a  necessary  article 
on  the  part  of  France,  and  for  the  security  of  Spain,  the 
ally  of  France,  and  which  accorded  perfectly  with  our  own 
principles  and  intentions,  that  it  should  be  ceded  no  more ; 
and  this  article,  stipulating  for  the  incorporation  of  Louisi- 
ana into  the  union  of  the  United  States  stands  as  a  bar 
against  all  future  cession,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  well  as 
**  in  the  mean  time"  secures  to  you  a  civil  and  political  per- 
manency, personal  security  and  liberty  which  you  never  en- 
joyed before. 

France  and  Spain  might  suspect,  (and  the  suspicion 
would  not  have  been  ill-founded  had  the  cession  been  treated 
for  in  the  administration  of  John  Adams,  or  when  Washing- 
ton was  president,  and  Alexander  Hamilton  president  over 
him)  that  we  bought  Louisiana  for  the  British  Government, 
or  with  a  view  of  selling  it  to  her;  and  though  such  suspi- 
cion had  no  just  ground  to  stand  upon  with  respect  to  our 
present  President,  Thomas  Jefiferson,  who  is  not  only  not  a 
man  of  intrigue,  but  who  possesses  that  honest  pride  of 
principle  that  cannot  be  intrigued  with,  and  which  keep  in- 
triguers at  a  distance,  the  article  was  nevertheless  necessary 
as  a  precaution  against  future  contingencies.  But  you, 
from  not  knowing  the  political  ground  of  the  article,  apply 
to  yourselves  personally  and  exclusively  what  had  reference 
to  the  territory  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  any 
foreign  power  that  might  endanger  the  Spanish  dominion  in 
America,  or  those  of  the  French  in  the  West  India  Islands. 

You  claim,  (you  say,)  to  be  incorporated  into  the  union 
of  the  United  States,  and  your  remonstrances  on  this  subject 
are  unjust  and  without  cause. 

You  are  already  incorporated  into  it  as  fully  and  efibctu- 
ally  as  the  Americans  themselves  are,  who  are  settled  in 
Louisiana.  You  enjoy  the  same  rights,  privileges,  advan- 
tages and  immunities  which  they  enjoy,  and  when  Louisiana, 
or  some  part  of  it,  shall  be  erected  into  a  Constitutional  State, 
you  also  will  be  cittxens  equally  with  them. 

You  speak  in  your  memorial,  as  if  you  were  the  only 
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people  who  were  to  live  in  Louisiana,  and  as  if  the  territory 
was  purchased  that  you  exclusively  might  govern  it  la 
both  these  cases  you  are  greatly  mistaken.  The  emigra- 
tions from  the  United  States  into  the  purchased  territory^ 
and  the  population  arising  therefrom^  will,  in  a  few  years, 
exceed  you  in  numbers.  It  is  but  twenty-six  years  since 
Kentucky  began  to  be  settled,  and  it  already  contains  more 
than  double  your  population. 

In  a  candid  view  of  the  case,  you  ask  for  what  would  be 
injurious  to  yourselves  to  receive,  and  unjust  in  us  to  grant. 
Injurious,  because  the  settlement  of  Louisiana  will  go  on 
much  faster  under  the  government  and  guardianship  of  Con- 
gress, than  if  the  government  of  it  were  committed  to  your 
hands ;  and  consequently,  the  landed  property  you  possessed 
as  individuals  when  the  treaty  was  concluded,  or  have  pur- 
chased since,  will  increase  so  much  faster  in  value. —  Unjust 
to  ourselves,  because  as  the  reimbursement  of  the  purchase 
money  must  come  out  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  to  new  settlers, 
the  government  of  it  cannot  suddenly  go  out  of  the  hands  of 
Congress.  They  are  guardians  of  that  property  for  aU  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  And  besides  this,  as  the  new 
settlers  will  be  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  it  would  be 
unjust  and  ill  policy  to  put  them  and  their  property  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  people  whose  freedom  they  had  contri« 
buted  to  purchase.  You  ought  also  to  recollect  that  the 
French  Revolution  has  not  exhibited  to  the  world  that  grand 
display  of  principles  and  rights  that  would  induce  settlers 
from  other  countries  to  put  themseives  under  a  French  juris- 
dictiction  in  Louisiana.  Beware  of  intriguers  who  may 
push  you  on  from  private  motives  of  their  own. 

You  complain  of  two  cases,  one  of  which  yon  have  no 
right,  no  concern  with ;  and  the  other  is  founded  in  direct 
injustice. 

You  complain  that  Congress  has  passed  a  law  to  divide 
the  country  into  two  territories.  It  is  not  improper  to  in- 
form you,  that  after  the  revolutionary  war  ended,  Congress 
divided  the  territory  acquired  by  that  war  into  ten  territories  ; 
each  of  which  were  to  be  erected  into  a  Constitutional  State, 
when  it  arrived  at  a  certain  population  mentioned  in  the  act; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  President, 
as  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  now  is,  presided,  as  Governor 
of  the  Western  Territory,  over  all  such  parts  as  have  not  ar- 
rived at  the  maturity  of  statehood,  Louisiana  will  require 
to  be  divided  into  twelve  states  or  more ;  but  this  is  a  matter 
that  belongs  to  the  purchaser  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana, 
and  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  New  Orleans 
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have  DO  right  to  interfere;  and  beside  this,  it  is  probable 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  territory  would  choose  to 
be  independent  of  New  Orleans.  1'hey  might  apprehend, 
that  on  some  speculating  pretence,  their  produce  might  be 
put  in  requisition,  and  a  maximum  price  put  on  it;  a  thing 
not  uncommon  in  a  French  Government ;  as  a  general  rule, 
without  refining  upon  sentiment,  one  may  put  confidence  in 
the  justice  of  those  who  have  no  inducement  to  do  us  in* 
justice  ;  and  this  is  the  case  Congress  stands  in  with  respect 
to  both  territories,  and  to  all  other  divisions  that  may  be  laid 
out,  and  to  all  inhabitants  and  seitiers  of  whatever  nation 
they  may  be. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  what  the  memorial  speaks 
of,  that  is,  of  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  President^  w/io 
may  have  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Louisiana.  IJe  musty 
from  the  nature  of  the  case^  have  more  interest  in  it  than  any 
other  person  can  have.  He  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  an 
extensive  tract  of  country,  now  the  property  of  the  United 
States  by  purchase.  The  value  of  those  lands  will  depend  on 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  Louisiaua,  its  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  population.  You  have  only  a  local  and  partial 
interest  in  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  or  its  vicinity ;  and  if,  in 
consequence  of  exploring  the  country,  new  seats  of  com- 
merce should  offer,  his  general  interest  would  lead  him  to 
open  them,  and  your  partial  interest  to  shut  them  up. 

There  is  probably  some  justice  in  your  remark,  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  Governments  under  which  jou  formerly  lived* 
Such  Governments  always  look  with  jealousy,  and  an  ap-^ 
prehension  of  revolt,  on  colonies  increasing  in  prosperity  and 
population,  and  they  send  Governors  to  keep  them  down. 
But  when  you  argue  from  the  conduct  of  Governments  dis^ 
iant  and  despotic,  to  that  of  domestic  and/ree  Govemmenf ,  it 
shews  you  do  not  understand  the  principles  and  interest  oi  a 
Republic,  and  to  put  you  right  is  friendship ;  we  have  had 
experience  and  you  have  not. 

The  other  case  to  which  I  alluded,  as  being  founded  in 
direct  injustice,  is  that  in  which  you  petition  for  power, 
under  the  name  of  rights,  to  import  and  enslave  Africans ! 

Dare  you  put  up  a  petition  to  Heaven  for  such  a  power, 
without  fearing  to  be  struck  from  the  earth  by  its  justice? 

Why,  then,  do  you  ask  it  of  man  against  man  ? 

Do  you  want  to  renew  in  Louisiana  the  liorrors  of  Do- 
mingo  ? 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Aqit.  22,  1804. 
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TO  A  FRIEND. 


EsTSfiMBD  FaiBND»  New  Rochdle,  Jan.  16,  1805. 

I  HAVE  received  two  letters  from  you,  one  giving  an  account 
of  your  taking  Thomas  to  Mr.  Fowler,  the  other  dated  Jan. 
12;  I  did  not  answer  the  first,  because  I  hoped  to  see  you 
the  next  Saturday  or  the  Saturday  after.  What  you  beard 
of  a  gun  being  fired  into  the  room  is  true;  Robert  and  Rachel 
were  both  gone  out  to  keep  Christmas  Eve,  and  about  eight 
o'clock  at  night  the  gun  was  fired ;  I  run  immediately  out, 
one  of  Mr.  Dean's  boys  with  me,  but  the  person  that  had 
done  it  was  gone;  I  directly  suspected  who  it  was,  and  hal- 
looed to  him  by  name,  that  he  was  discovered.  I  did  this 
that  the  party  who  fired  might  know  I  was  on  the  watch. 
I  cannot  find  any  ball,  but  whatever  the  gun  was  charged 
with  passed  through  about  three  or  four  inches  below  the 
window,  making  a  hole  large  enough  for  a  finger  to  go 
through;  the  muzzle  must  have  been  very  near,  as  the  place 
is  black  with  the  powder,  and  the  glass  of  the  window  is 
shattered  to  pieces.  Mr.  Shule  after  examining  the  place, 
and  getting  what  information  could  be  had,  issued  a  war- 
rant to  take  up  Derrick,  and  after  examination  committed 
him.  He  is  now  on  bail  (five  hundred  dollars)  to  take  his 
trial  at  the  Supreme  Court  in  May  next.  Derrick  owes  me 
forty-eight  dollars  for  which  I  have  his  note,  and  he  was  to 
work  it  out  in  making  stone-fence  which  he  has  not  even  be- 
gun, and  besides  this  I  have  to  pay  forty-two  pounds  elevea 
shillings  for  which  I  had  passed  my  word  for  him  at  Mr. 
Pelton's  store.  Derrick  borrowed  the  gun  under  pretence 
of  giving  Mrs.  Bayeaux  a  Christmas  gun.  He  was  with 
Purdy  about  two  hours  before  the  attack  on  the  house  was 
made,  and  he  came  from  thence  to  Dean's  half  drunk,  and 
brought  with  him  a  bottle  of  rum,  and  Purdy  was  with  hioi 
when  he  was  taken  up. 

Yours,  in  friendship, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  ON  THE  PROPOSAL 

FOR  CALLING  A  CONVENTION, 


^As  I  resided  in  the  capital  of  your  State  (Philadelphia)  in 
the  time  that  tried  men's  souls,  and  all  my  political  writings, 
daring  the  revolutionary  war,  were  written  in  that  city,  it 
seems  natural  for  me  to  look  back  to  the  place  of  my  poli- 
tical and  literary  birth,  and  feel  an  interest  for  its  happiness. 
Removed  as  I  now  ,am  from  the  place,  and  detached  from 
every  thing  of  personal  party,  I  address  this  token  to  you  on 
the  ground  of  principle,  and  in  remembrance  of  former  times 
and  friendships. 

The  subject  now  before  you  is  the  call  of  a  Convention,  to 
examine,  and  if  necessary,  to  reform  the  Constitution  of  the 
State ;  or  to  speak  in  the  correct  language  of  constitutional 
order,  to  propose  written  articles  of  reform  to  be  accepted 
or  rejected  by  the  people,  by  vote,  in  the  room  of  those  now 
existing,  that  shall  be  judged  improper  or  defective.  There 
cannot  be,  on  the  ground  of  reason,  any  objection  to  this ; 
because  if  no  reform  or  alteration  is  necessary,  the  sense  of 
the  country  will  permit  none  to  be  made ;  and,  if' necessary y  it 
will  be  made  because  it  ought  to  be  made.  Until,  therefore, 
the  sense  of  the  country  can  be  collected,  and  made  known 
by  a  Convention  elected  for  that  purpose,  all  opposition  to 
the  call  of  a  Convention,  not  only  passes  for  nothing,  but 
serves  to  create  a  suspicion  that  the  opposers  are  conscious 
that  the  Constitution  will  not  bear  an  examination. 

The  Constitution  formed  by  the  Convention  of  1776,  of 
mrhich  Benjamin  Franklin  (the  greatest  and  most  useful  man 
America  has  yet  produced)  was  President,  had  many  good 
points  in  it,  which  were  overthrown  by  the  Convention  of 
1790,  under  the  pretence  of  making  the  Constitution  con* 
formable  to  that  of  the  United  States ;  as  if  the  forms  and 
periods  of  election  for  a  territory,  extensive  as  that  of  the 
United  States  is,  could  become  a  rule  for  a  single  state. 

The  principal  defect  in  the  Constitution  of  1776,  was,  that 
it  was  subject,  in  practice,  to  too  much  precipitancy,  but  the 
ground  work  of  that  Constitution  was  good.  The  present 
Constitution  appears  to  me  to  be  clogged  with  inconsistencies 
of  a  hazardous  tendency,  as  a  supposed  remedy  against  a 
precipitancy  that  might  not  happen.     Investing  any  indivi- 
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dual,  by  whatever  name  or  official  title  he  maj  be  called, 
with  a  negative  over  the  formation  of  the  laws,  is  copied 
from  the  English  Government,  without  ever  perceiving  the 
inconsistency  and  absurdity  of  it,  when  applied  to  the  re- 
presentative system,  or  understanding  the  origin  of  it  in 
England. 

The  present  form  of  Government  in  England,  and  all  those 
things  called  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  of  which  this  negative 
power  is  one,  was  established  by  conquest,  not  by  compact. 
Their  origin  was  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans^ 
under  William  of  Normandy,  suraamed  the  Conqueror,  in 
1066,  and  the  genealogy  of  its  kings  takes  its  date  from  him. 
He  is  the  first  of  the  list.  There  is  no  historical  certainty  of 
the  time  when  Parliaments  began ;  but  be  the  time  when  it 
may,  they  began  by  what  are  called  grants  or  charters  from 
the  Norman  Conqueror,  or  his  successors,  to  certain  towns, 
and  to  counties,  to  elect  members  to  meet  and  serve  in  Par- 
liamenfN^  subject  to  his  controul ;  aqd  the  custom  still  continues 
with  a  king  of  England  calling  the  Parliament  my  Parliament; 
that  is,  a  Parliament  originating  from  his  authority,  and  over 
which  he  holds  controul  in  right  of  himself,  derived  from 
that  conquest.  It  is  from  this  assumed  right,  derived  from 
conquest,  and  not  from  any  constitutional  right  by  compact, 
that  kings  of  England  hold  a  negative  over  the  formation  of 
the  laws ;  and  they  hold  this  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
any  being  enacted  that  might  abridge,  invade,  or  in  any  way 
afiect  or  diminish  what  they  claim  to  be  their  hereditary  or 
family  rights  and  prerogatives,  derived  originally  from  the 
conquest  of  the  country .t  This  is  the  origin  of  the  King  of 
England's  negative.  It  is  a  badge  of  disgrace  which  his 
Parliaments  are  obliged  to  wear,  and  to  which  they  are  ab- 
ject enough  to  submit. 

But  what  has  this  case  to  do  with  a  Legialatttre  chosen  by 
freemen,  on  their  own  authority,  in  right  of  themselves?  Or 
in  what  manner  does  a  person  styled  Governor  or  Chief 
Magistrate  resemble  a  conqueror  subjugating  a  country,  as 


*  Parliameni  is  a  French  word  brought  into  England  by  the 
NorinaD8.     It  comes  from  the  French  verb  parler — to  speak. 

t  When  a  king  of  England  (f»r  they  are  not  an  English  race  of 
kings]  negatives  an  act  passed  by  the  Parliament,  he  does  it  in  the 
Norman  or  French  language,  which  was  the  language  of  the  con- 
quest, the  literal  translation  of  which  is,  the  kinr  willadvise  Am- 
$elf  of  it.  It  xti  the  only  instance  of  a  king  of  England  speaking 
French  in  Parliament ;  and  shews  the  origin  of  the  negative. 
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William  of  Normandy  subjugated  England,  and  saying  to 
it,  you  shall  have  no  laws  but  what  I  please!  The  nega* 
living  power  in  a  country  like  America,  is  of  that  kind,  that 
a  wise  man  would  not  choose  to  be  embarrassed  with  it,  and 
a  man  fond  of  using  it  will  be  overthrown  by  it.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  when  Mr.  M'Kean  negatived  the  Arbi- 
tration Act,  he  was  induced  to  it  as  a  lawyer^  for  the  benefit 
of  the  profession,  and  not  as  a  magistrate^  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people;  for  it  is  the  office  of  a  chief  magistrate  to  com- 
pose differences  and  prevent  law-suits.  If  the  people  choose 
to  have  arbitration  instead  of  law-suits,  why  should  they  not 
have  them  ?  It  is  a  matter  that  concerns  them  as  indivi- 
duals, and  not  as  a  state  or  community,  and  is  not  a  proper 
case  for  a  Governor  to  interfere  in,  for  it  is  not  a  state  or 
government  concern ;  nor  does  it  concern  the  peace  thereof, 
otherwise  than  to  make  it  more  peaceable  by  making  it  less 
contentious. 

This  negativing  power  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  ought 
to  be  constitutionally  abolished.  It  is  a  dangerous  power. 
There  is  no  prescribing  rules  for  the  use  of  it.  It  is  discre- 
tionary and  arbitrary ;  and  the  will  and  temper  of  the  per- 
son at  any  time  possessing  it,  is  its  only  rule. 

There  must  have  been  great  want  of  reflection  in  the  Con- 
vention that  admitted  it  into  the  Constitution.  Would  that 
Convention  have  put  the  Constitution  it  had  formed  (whe- 
ther good  or  bad)  in  the  power  of  any  individual  to  nega- 
tive? It  would  not  It  would  have  treated  such  a  proposal 
with  disdain.  Why  then  did  it  put  the  Legislatures  thereafter 
to  be  chosen  and  all  the  laws  in  that  predicament?  Had 
that  Convention,  or  the  law  members  thereof,  known  the 
origin  of  the  negativing  power  used  by  kings  of  England, 
from  whence  they  copied  it,  they  must  have  seen  the  incon- 
sistency of  introducing  it  into  an  American  ConstitutioQ, 
We  are  not  a  conquered  people ;  we  know  no  conqueror ; 
and  the  negativing  power  used  by  kings  in  England  is  for 
the  defence  of  the  personal  and  family  prerogatives  of  the 
successors  of  the  Conqueror  against  the  Parliament  and  the 
people.  What  is  all  this  to  us  ?  We  know  no  prerogatives 
but  what  belong  to  the  sovereignty  of  ourselves. 

At  the  time  this  Constitution  was  formed,  there  was  a 
great  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
among  those  who  then  assumed  the  lead,  and  the  country 
was  grossly  imposed  upon.  This  accounts  for  some  incon- 
sistencies that  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  Constitution, 
among  which  is  the  negativing  power  inconsistently  copied 

l2 
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from  England.  While  the  exercise  of  the  power  over  the 
State  remained  dormant  it  remained  unnoticed  ;  but  the  in- 
stant it  began  to  be  active  it  began  to  alarm ;  and  the  exer- 
cise of  it  against  the  rights  of  the  people  to  settle  their  pri- 
vate pecuniary  differences  by  the  peaceable  mode  of  arbi- 
tration, without  the  interference  of  lawyers,  and  the  expence 
and  tediousuess  of  courts  of  law,  has  brought  its  existence 
to  a  crisis.. 

Arbitration  is  of  more  importance  to  society  than  courts 
of  law,  and  ought  to  have  precedence  of  them  in  all  cases  of 
pecuniary  concerns  between  individuals  or  parties  of  them. 
Who  are  better  qualified  than  merchants  to  settle  disputes 
between  merchants,  or  who  better  than  farmers  to  settle  dis- 
putes between  farmers  ?  And  the  same  for  every  other  de- 
scription of  men.  What  do  lawyers  or  courts  of  law  know 
of  these  matters?  They  devote  themselves  to  forms  rather 
than  to  principles,  and  the  merits  of  the  case  become  obscure 
and  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  verbal  perplexities.  We  do  not 
hear  of  lawyers  going  to  law  with  each  other,  though  they 
could  do  it  cheaper  than  other  people,  which  shews  they 
have  no  opinion  of  it  for  themselves. 

The  principle  and  rule  of  arbitration  ought  to  be  constitu- 
tionally established.  The  honest  sense  of  a  country  collected 
in  Convention  will  find  out  how  to  do  this  without  the  inter- 
ference of  lawyers,  who  may  be  hired  to  advocate  any  side 
of  any  cause ;  for  the  case  is,  the  practice  of  the  bar  is  be- 
come a  species  of  prostitution  that  ought  to  be  controuled. 
It  lives  by  encouraging  the  injustice  it  pretends  to  redress. 

Courts  in  which  law  is  practised  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
one  for  criminal  cases,  the  other  for  civil  cases,  or  cases  be- 
tween individuals  respecting  property  of  any  kind,  or  the 
value  thereof.  1  know  not  what  may  be  the  numerical  pro- 
portion of  these  two  classes  of  cases  to  each  other ;  but  that 
ihe  civil  cases  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  criminal 
cases  I  make  no  doubt  of.  Whether  they  be  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  to  one,  or  more,  I  leave  to  those  who  live  in 
the  State,  or  in  the  several  counties  thereof  to  determine. 

But  be  the  proportion  what  it  may,  the  expence  to  the 
public  of  supporting  a  judiciary  for  both  will  be,  in  some 
relative  degree,  according  to  the  number  of  cases  the  one 
bears  to  the  other ;  yet  it  is  only  one  of  them  that  the  pub- 
lic, as  a  public,  have  any  concern  with. 

The  criminal  cases,  beiufi^  breaches  of  the  peace,  are  con- 
sequently under  the  cognizance  of  the  government  of  the 
State,  and  the  expence  of  supporting  the  courts  thereof  be- 
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loug  to  the  public,  because  the  preservation  of  the  peace  is  a 
public  concern. 

But  civil  cases,  that  is,  cases  of  private  property  between 
individuals,  belong  wholly  to  the  individuals  themselves; 
and  all  that  government  has  consistently  to  do  in  the  matter 
is  to  establish  the  process  by  which  the  parties  concerned 
shall  proceed  and  bring. the  matter  to  decision  themselves, 
by  referring  it  to  impartial  and  judicious  men  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, of  their  own  choosing.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
convenient,  as  to  time  and  place,  and  the  cheapest  method  to 
them ;  for  it  is  hviuging  justice  home  to  their  own  doors  with- 
out the  chicanery  of  law  and  lawyers.  Every  case  ought  to 
be  determined  on  its  own  merits,  without  the  farce  of  what 
are  called  precedents,  or  reports  of  cases;  because,  in  the  first 
place,  it  often  happens  that  the  decision  upon  the  case 
brought  as  a  precedent  is  bad,  and  ought  to  be  shunned  in- 
stead of  imitated ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  there 
are  no  two  cases  perfectly  alike  in  all  their  circumstances, 
and  therefore  the  one  cannot  become  a  rule  of  decision  for 
the  other.  It  is  justice  and  good  judgement  that  preside  by 
right  in  a  court  of  arbitration.  It  is  forms,  quoted  precedents, 
and  contrivances  for  delay  and  expence  to  the  parties,  that 
govern  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  law. 

fiy  establishing  arbitrations  in  the  room  of  courts  of  law 
for  the  adjustment  of  private  cases,  the  public  will  be  eased 
of  a  great  part  of  the  expence  of  the  present  judiciary  esta- 
blishment: for  certainly  such  a  host  of  judges,  associate 
judges,  presidents  of  circuits,  clerks  and  criers  of  courts,  as 
are  at  present  supported  at  the  public  expence  will  not  then 
be  necessary.  '^I'here  are,  perhaps,  more  of  them  than  there 
are  criminals  to  try  in  the  space  of  a  year.  Arbitration  will 
lessen  the  sphere  of  patronage,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  was  one  of  the  private  reasons  for  negativing  the  Arbi- 
tration Act;  but  public  economy,  and  the  convenience  and 
ease  of  the  individuals,  ought  to  have  outweighed  all  such 
considerations.  The  present  administration  of  the  United 
States  has  struck  off  a  long  list  of  useless  offices  and  econo- 
mised the  public  expenditure,  and  it  is  better  to  make  a 
precedent  of  this  than  to  imitate  its  forms  and  long  periods 
of  election  which  require  reform  themselves. 

A  great  part  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvannia  make  a  prin- 
ciple of  not  going  to  law,  and  others  avoid  it  from  pruden- 
tial reasons;  yet  all  those  people  are  taxed  to  support  a 
judiciary  to  which  they  never  resort,  which  is  as  inconsistent 
and  unjust  as  it  is  in  England  to  make  the  Quakers  pay 
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tythd6  to  support  the  Episcopal  church.     Arbitration  will 
put  an  end  to  this  imposition. 

Another  complaint  against  the  present  Constitution  of 
Pennsylvania  is  the  great  quantity  of  patronage  annexed  to 
the  office  of  Governor. 

Patronage  has  a  natural  tendency  to  increase  the  public 
expence  by  the  temptation  it  leads  to  (useless  in  the  hands 
of  a  wise  man  like  Franklin)  multiply  offices  within  the  gift 
or  appointment  of  that  patronage.  John  Adams,  in  his  ad- 
ministration, went  upon  the  plan  of  increasing  offices  and 
officers.  He  expected  by  thus  increasing  his  patronage,  and 
making  numerous  appointments,  that  he  should  attach  a  nu** 
merous  train  of  adherents  to  him  who  would  support  his 
measures  and  his  future  election.  He  copied  this  from  the 
corrupt  system  of  England;  and  he  closed  his  midnight  la- 
bours by  appointing  sixteen  new  unnecessary  judges,  at  an 
expence  to  the  public  of  thirty-two  thousand  dollars  annually. 
John  counted  only  on  one  side  of  the  case.  He  forgot  that 
where  there  was  one  man  to  be  benefited  by  an  appointm^t, 
that  all  the  rest  had  to  pay  the  cost  of  it;  and  that  by  at- 
taching the  one  to  him  by  patronage,  he  run  the  risk  of  losing. 
the  many  by  disgust,  and  such  was  the  consequence ;  and 
such  will  ever  be  the  consequence  in  a  free  country  where 
men  reason  for  themselves  and  Jrom  themselves,  and  not 
from  the  dictates  of  others. 

The  less  quantity  of  patronage  a  man  is  incumbered  with, 
the  safer  he  stands.  He  cannot  please  every  body  by  the 
use  of  it;  and  he  will  have  to  refuse,  and  consequently  to 
displease,  a  greater  number  than  he  can  please.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son gained  more  friends  by  dismissing  a  long  train  of  officers, 
than  John  Adams  did  by  appointing  them.  Like  a  wise  man 
Mr.  Jefferson  dismantled  himself  of  patronage. 

The  Constitution  of  New-York,  though  like  all  the  rest  it 
has  its  defects,  arising  from  want  of  experience  in  the  repre- 
sentative system  of  government  at  the  time  it  was  formed, 
has  provided  much  better,^in  this  case,  than  the  Constitution 
of  Pennsylvania  has  done.  The  appointments  in  New- York 
are  made  by  a  council  9/ appointment  composed  of  the  Go- 
vernor and  a  certain  number  of  members  of  the  Senate  taken 
from  different  parts  of  the  State.  By  this  means  they  have 
among  them  a  personal  knowledge  of  whoever  they  appoint 
The  governor  has  one  vote  but  no  negative.  I  do  not  hear 
complaints  of  the  abuse  of  this  kind  of  patronage. 

The  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  instead  of  being  an  im- 
provement in  the  representative  system  of  government,  is  a 
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departure  from  the  principles  of  it.  It  is  a  copy  in  miniature 
of  the  government  of  England,  established  at  the  conquest 
of  that  country  by  William  of  Normandy.  I  have  shewn 
this  in  part  in  the  case  of  the  king's  negative,  and  I  shall 
shew  it  more  fully  as  I  go  on.  This  brings  me  to  speak  of 
the  Senate. 

The  complaint  respecting  the  Senate  is  the  length  of  its 
duration,  being  four  years.  The  sage  Franklin  has  said, 
^  Where  annual  election  ends,  tyranny  begins;"  and  no  man 
was  a  better  judge  of  human  nature  than  Franklin,  nor  has 
any  man  in  our  time  exceeded  him  in  the  principles  of 
honour  and  honesty. 

When  a  man  ceases  to  be  accountable  to  those  who  elect- 
ed him,  and  with  whose  public  affairs  he  is  entrusted,  he 
ceases  to  be  their  representative,  and  is  put  in  a  condition  of 
being  their  despot.  He  becomes  the  representative  of  nobody 
but  himself.  /  am  elected^  says  he,  f(yr  four  years;  you 
cannot  turn  me  outy  neither  am  I  responsible  to  you  in  the 
meantime.     All  that  you  have  to  do  with  me  is  to  pay  me. 

The  conduct  of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate,  in  1800,  respect- 
ing the  choice  of  electors  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  shews  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment. The  manner  of  choosing  electors  ought  to  be 
fixed  in  the  Constitution,  and  not  he  left  to  the  caprice  of 
contention.  It  is  a  matter  equally  as  important,  and  con- 
cerns the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people  as  much  as  the 
election  of  members  for  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  some 
instances  much  more.  By  the  conduct  of  the  Senate  at  that 
time  the  people  were  deprived  of  their  right  of  suffrage,  and 
the  State  lost  its  consequence  in  the  Union.  It  had  but  one 
vote.  The  other  fourteen  were  paired  off  by  compromise. 
Seven  and  seven.  If  the  people  had  chosen  the  electors, 
which  they  had  a  right  to  do,  for  the  electors  were  to  repre- 
sent them  and  not  to  represent  the  Senate;  the  State  would 
have  had  fifteen  votes  which  would  have  counted. 

The  Senate  is  an  imitation  of  what  is  called  the  House  of 
Lords  in  England,  and  which  Chesterfield,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  it,  and  therefore  knew  it,  calls  "  the  hospital  of  incur 
rabks"  The  Senate  in  Pennsylvania  is  not  quite  an  hospital 
of  incurables,  but  it  took  almost  four  years  to  bring  it  to  a 
state  of  convalescence. 

Before  we  imitate  any  thing,  we  ought  to  examine  whe- 
ther it  be  worth  imitating,  and  had  this  been  done  by  the 
Convention  at  that  time,  they  wonld  have  seen  that  the 
model  from  which  their  mimic  imitation  was  made,  was  no 
better  than  unprofitable  and  disgraceful  lumber. 
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There  was  no  such  thing  in  England  as  what  is  called  the 
House  of  Lords,  until  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the 
Normans,  under  William  the  Conqueror,  and  like  the  King's 
negative  over  the  laws,  it  is  a  badge  of  disgrace  upon  the 
country;  for  it  is  the  effect  and  evidence  of  its  having  been 
reduced  to  unconditional  submission. 

William  having  made  the  conquest  dispossessed  the  owners 
of  their  lands,  and  divided  those  lands  among  the  chiefs  of 
the  plundering  army  he  brought  with  him,  and  from  hence 
arose  what  is  called  the  H(mse  of  Lords.  Daniel  de  Foe, 
in  bis  historical  satire,  intitled,  "  The  True-horn  English- 
man^^  has  very  concisely  given  the  origin  and  character  of 
this  house  as  follows: 

The  great  invading  Norman  let  them  know 
What  conquerors,  in  after  times,  might  do ; 
To  every  ransqueteer  he  brought  to  town. 
He  gave  the  lands  that  never  were  his  own- 
He  cantoned  out  the  country  to  his  men. 
And  every  soldier  was  a  denizen; 
No  Parliament  his  army  could  disband. 
He  raised  no  money,  for  he  paid  in  land. 
The  rascals,  thus  enriched,  he  called  them  Lords, 
To  please  their  upstart  pride  with  new  made  words. 
And  Domesday  Book  his  tyranny  records;  ^ 

Some  show  the  sword,  the  bow,  and  some  the  spear. 
Which  their  great  ancestor,  forsooth,  did  wear; 
But  who  the  hero  was,  no  man  can  tell. 
Whether  a  colonel  or  a  corporal ; 
The  silent  record  blushes  to  reveal 
Their  undescended  dark  original; 
Great  ancestors  of  yesterday,  they  shew. 
And  l/)rds,  whose  fathers  were — the  Lord  knows  who/ 

This  is  the  disgraceful  origin  of  what  is  called  the  House 
of  Lords  in  England,  and  it  still  retains  some  tokens  of  the 
plundering  baseness  of  its  origin.  The  swindler  Dundas 
was  lately  made  a  lord,  and  is  now  called  noble  lord!  Why 
do  they  not  give  him  his  proper  title  and  call  him  noble 
swindler!  for  he  swindled  by  wholesale.  But  it  is  probable 
he  will  escape  punishment ;  for  Blackstone,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  laws,  recites  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1550, 
and  not  since  repealed,  that  extends  what  is  called  the  benefit 
of  clergy,  that  is  exemption  from  punishment  for  all  clerical 
offences  to  all  lords  and  peers  of  the  realm  who  could  not 
read,  as  well  as  those  who  could,  and  also  for  "  the  crimes 
of  houae-hreaking^  highway-robbing^  horse-slealingy  and 
robbing  of  churches''    This  is  consistent  with  the  originai 
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establishment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  it  was  originallj 
composed  of  robbers.  This  is  aristocracj.  This  is  one  of 
the  pillars  of  John  Adams's  '<  stupenduous  fabric  of  human 
invention/'  A  privilege  for  house-breaking,  highway-rob- 
bing, horse-stealing,  and  robbing  of  churches!  John  Adams 
ki^ew  but  little  of  the  origin  and  practice  of  the  government 
of  England.     As  to  Constitution  it  has  none. 

The  Pennsylvania  Convention  of  1776,  copied  nothing 
from  the  English  Government  It  formed  a  Constitution  on 
the  basis  of  honesty.  The  defect,  as  I  have  already  said  of 
that  Constitution  was  the  precipitancy  to  which  the  legisla- 
tures might  be  subject  in  enacting  laws.  All  the  membeis 
of  that  Legislature  established  by  that  Constitution,  sat  in  one 
chamber  and  debated  in  one  body,  and  thus  subjected  them 
to  precipitancy.  But  this  precipitancy  was  provided  against, 
but  not  effectually.  The  Constitution  ordered  that  the  laws, 
before  being  finally  enacted,  should  be  published  for  public 
consideration.  But  as  no  given  time  was  fixed  for  that  con- 
sideration, nor  any  means  for  collecting  its  effects,  nor  were 
there  then  any  public  newspapers  in  the  State  but  what 
vrere  printed  in  Philadelphia,  the  provision  did  not  reach 
the  intention  of  it,  and  thus  a  good  and  wise  intention  sunk 
into  mere  form,  which  is  generally  the  case  when  the  means 
are  not  adequate  to  the  end. 

The  ground  work,  however,  of  that  Constitution  was 
good  and  deserves  to  be  resorted  to.  Every  thing  that 
I'^ranklin  was  concerned  in  producing,  merits  attention.  He 
-was  the  wise  and  benevolent  friend  of  man.  Riches  and 
honours  made  no  alteration  in  his  principles  or  his  manners. 

The  Constitution  of  1776  was  conformable  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  which 
the  present  Constitution  is  not ;  for  it  makes  artificial  distinc- 
tions among  men  in  the  right  of  suffrage,  which  the  princi- 
ples of  equity  know  nothing  of;  neither  is  it  consistent  with 
sound  policy.  We  every  day  see  the  rich  becoming  poor, 
and  those  who  were  poor  before  becoming  rich.  Riches, 
therefore,  having  no  stability,  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be 
made  a  criterion  of  rights.  Man  is  man  in  every  condition 
of  life,  and  the  varieties  of  fortune  and  misfortune  are  open 
to  all. 

Had  the  number  of  representatives  in  the  legislature,  esta- 
blished by  that  Constitution,  been  increased,  and  instead  of 
their  sitting  together  in  one  chamber,  and  debating  and 
voting  all  at  one  time,  to  have  divided  them  by  lot  into  two 
equal  parts  and  to  have  sat  in  separate  chambers,  the  advan- 
tage would  have  been,  that  one  half  by  not  being  entangled 
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in  the  first  debate,  nor  having^  committed  itself  hf  Yoting, 
would  be  silently  possessed  of  the  arguments,  for  and  against, 
of  the  former  part,  and  be  in  a  calm  condition  to  review  the 
whole.  And  instead  of  one  chamber,  or  one  house,  or  hj 
whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  negativing  the  Tote  of 
the  other,  which  is  now  the  case,  and  which  admits  of  m- 
consistencies  even  to  absurdities,  to  have  added  the  votes  of 
both  chambers  together  and  the  majority  of  the  whole  to  be 
the  final  decision.  There  would  be  reason  in  this  but  there  is 
none  in  the  present  mode.  The  instance  that  occurred  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Senate,  in  the  year  1800,  on  the  bill  for 
choosing  electors,  where  a  small  majority  in  that  bouse  con- 
trouled  and  negatived  a  large  majority  in  the  other  house, 
shews  the  absurdity  of  such  a  division  of  legislative  power. 

To  know  if  any  theory  or  position  be  tru^  or  rational,  in 
practice,  the  method  is,  to  carry  it  to  its  greatest  extent;  if 
it  be  not  true  upon  the  whole,  or  be  absurd,  it  is  so  in  all  its 
parts  however  small.    For  instance. 

If  one  house  consists  of  two  hundred  members  and  the 
other  fifty,  which  is  about  the  proportion  they  are  in  some 
of  the  States,  and  if  a  proposed  law  be  carried  on  the  affir- 
mative in  the  larger  house  with  only  one  dissenting  voice, 
and  be  negatived  in  the  smaller  house  by  a  mcgority  of  one, 
the  event  will  be,  that  twenty-seven  controul,  and  govern 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three,  which  is  too  absurd  even  for 
argument,  and  totally  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
representative  government,  which  know  no  difference  in  the 
value  and  importance  of  its  members  but  what  arises  from 
their  virtues  and  talents,  and  not  at  all  from  the  name  of  the 
house,  or  chamber  where  they  sit  in. 

As  the  practice  of  a  smaller  number  negativing  a  greater 
is  not  founded  in  reason  we  must  look  for  its  origin  in  some 
other  cause. 

The  Americans  have  copied  it  from  England,  and  it  was 
brought  into  England  by  the  Norman  Conqueror,  and  is 
derived  from  the  ancient  French  practice  of  voting  by 
ORDBas,  of  which  they  counted  three;  ike  clergy  (that  is, 
Roman  Catholic  clergy)  the  noblesse,  (those  who  haid  titles) 
and  the  tiers  etat,  or  third  estate,'^  which  included  all  who 

«  I  I  I  III  111!  I  ■  «     .     .  I 

*  The  practice  of  voting  by  orders  in  France  whenever  the 
States-General  met,  continued  until  the  late  Revolution.  It  was 
the  present  Abbe  Syeyes  who  made  the  motion,  in  what  was  after- 
wards called  the  National  Assembly,  for  abolishing  the  vote  by 
orders^  and  established  the  rational  practice  of  deciding  by  a 
majority  of  uumberr. 
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were  not  of  the  two  former  orders,  and  which  in  England 
are  called  the  commons^  or  common  people^  and  the  house  in 
which  they  are  represented  is  from  thence  called  the  House 
ofChmmons, 

The  case  with  the  Conqueror  was,  that  in  order  to  com- 
plete and  secure  the  conquest  he  had  made,  and  hold  the 
country  in  subjection,  he  cantoned  it  out  among  the  chiefs 
of  his  army,  to  whom  he  gave  castles,  and  whom  he  dubbed 
wi&  the  title  of  tords^  as  is  before  shewn.  These  being  de- 
pendent on  the  Conqueror,  and  having  a  united  interest  with 
him,  became  the  defenders  of  his  measures,  and  the  guardians 
of  his  assumed  prerogative  against  the  people ;  and  when 
the  House  called  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  began 
by  grants  and  charters  from  the  Conqueror  and  his  succes- 
sors, these  lords  claiming  to  be  a  distinct  order  from  the 
Commons,  though  smaller  in  number,  held  a  controuling,  or 
negativing  vote  over  them,  and  from  hence  arose  the  irra- 
tional practice  of  a  smaller  number  negativing  a  greater. 

But  what  are  these  things  to  us,  or  why  should  we  imi- 
tate them  ?  We  have  but  one  order  in  America,  and  that 
of  the  highest  degree,  the  ORDER  of  sovereignty,  and  of 
this  ORDER  every  citizen  is  a  member  in  his  own  personal 
right.  Why  then  have  we  descended  to  the  base  imitation  of 
inferior  things  ?  By  the  event  of  the  Revolution  we  were 
put  in  a  condition  of  thinking  originally.  The  history  of 
past  ages  show  scarcely  any  thing  to  us  but  instances  of 
tyranny  and  antiquated  absurdities.  We  have  copied  some 
of  them  and  experienced  the  folly  of  them. 

Another  subject  of  complaint  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  judi- 
ciary, and  this  appears  to  require  a  thorough  reform.  Arbi- 
tration will  of  itself  reform  a  great  part,  but  much  will 
remain  to  require  amendment. 

The  courts  of  law  still  continue  to  go  on,  as  to  practice, 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  State  was  a  British  colony. 
They  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  independence. 
They  hobble  along  by  the  stilts  and  crutches  of  English 
and  antiquated  precedents.  Their  pleadings  are  made  up  of 
cases  and  reports  from  English  law  books ;  many  of  which 
are  tyrannical,  and  all  of  them  are  now  foreign  to  us.  Our 
courts  require  to  be  domesticated,  for  as  they  are  at  present 

*  The  above  address  being  published  in  the  Americaa  journals 
of  the  day,  this  break  is  occasioned  by  the  EditOF,  not  being  able 
to  obtain  but  three  parts  of  four  or  live. 
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conducted,  tbej  are  a  dishoDour  to  the  national  sovereignty. 
Every  case  in  America  ought  to  be  determined  on  its  own 
merits,  according  to  American  laws,  and  all  reference  to 
foreign  adjudications  prohibited.  The  introduction  of  them 
into  American  courts  serves  only  to  waste  time,  embarrass 
causes,  and  perplex  juries.  This  reform  alone  will  reduce 
cases  to  a  narrow  compass  easily  understood. 

I'he  terms  used  in  courts  of  law,  in  sheriffs'  sales,  and  on 
several  other  occasions  in  writs,  and  other  legal  proceedings, 
require  reform.  Many  of  those  terms  are  Latin,  and  others 
French.  The  Latin  terms  were  brought  into  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  who  spoke  Latin,  and  who  continued  in  Britain 
between  four  and  five  hundred  years,  from  the  first  invasion 
of  it  by  Julius  Caesar,  fifty-two  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  French  terms  were  brought  by  the  Normans 
when  they  conquered  England  in  1066,  as  I  have  before 
shewn,  and  whose  language  was  French. 

These  terms  being  still  used  in  English  law  courts,  shew 
the  origin  of  those  courts,  and  are  evidence  of  the  country 
having  been  under  foreign  jurisdiction.  But  they  serve  to 
myHtify^  by  not  being  generally  understood,  and  therefore 
they  serve  the  purpose  of  what  is  called  law,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  perplex ;  and  the  courts  in  England  put  up  with 
the  disgrace  of  recording  foreign  jurisdiction  and  foreign 
conquest,  for  the  sake  of  using  terms  which  the  clients  and 
the  public  do  not  understand,  and  from  thence  to  create  the 
false  belief  that  law  is  a  learned  science,  and  lawyers  are 
learned  men.  The  English  pleaders,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  farce  of  the  profession,  always  compliment  each  other, 
though  in  contradiction,  with  the  title  of  my  learned  brother. 
Two  farmers  or  two  merchants  will  settle  cases  by  arbitra- 
tion, when  lawyers  cannot  settle  by  law.  Where  then  is 
the  learning  of  the  law,  or  what  is  it  good  for? 

It  is  here  necessary  to  distinguish  between  lawyer's  law^ 
and  legislative  law.  Legislative  law  is  the  law  of  the  land, 
enacted  by  our  own  legislators,  chosen  by  the  people  for  that 
purpose.  Lawyer's  law  is  a  mass  of  opinions  and  decisions, 
many  of  them  contradictory  to  each  other,  which  courts 
and  lawyers  have  instituted  themselves,  and  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  law  reports  of  cases  taken  from  English  law  books. 
The  case  of  every  man  ought  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  his 
own  country  which  he  knows,  and  not  by  opinions  and  au- 
thorities from  other  countries,  of  which  he  may  know  no- 
thing. A  lawyer  in  pleading,  will  talk  several  hours  about 
law,  but  it  is  lawyer's  law,  and  not  legislative  law^  that  he 
means. 
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The  whole  of  the  judiciary  needs  reform.  It  is  very 
loosely  appointed  in  most  of  the  States  and  also  in  the 
general  government.  The  case,  I  suppose,  has  been,  that 
the  judiciary  department  in  a  Constitution  has  been  left  to 
the  lawyers,  who  might  be  in  a  Convention,  to  form,  and 
they  have  taken  care  to  leave  it  loose.  To  say,  that  a  judge 
shall  hold  his  office  during  good  behaviour^  is  saying  no- 
thing ;  for  the  term,  good  behaviour ^  has  neither  a  legal  nor 
a  moral  definition.  In  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term 
it  refers  rather  to  a  style  of  manners,  than  to  principles,  and 
may  be  applied  to  signify  different  and  contradictory  things. 
A  child  of  good  behaviour,  a  judge  of  good  behaviour,  a 
soldier  of  good  behaviour  in  the  field,  and  a  dancing-master 
of  good  behaviour  in  his  school,  cannot  be  the  same  good 
behaviour.     What  then  is  the  good  behaviour  of  a  judge  ? 

Many  circumstances  in  the  conduct  and  character  of  a 
man  may  render  him  unfit  to  hold  the  office  of  a  judge,  yet 
not  amount  to  cause  of  impeachment,  which  always  sup- 
poses the  commission  of  some  known  crime.  Judges  ought 
to  be  held  to  their  duty  by  continual  responsibility,  instead 
of  which  the  Constitution  releases  them  from  all  responsi- 
bility, except  by  impeachment,  from  which,  by  the  loose, 
undefined  establishment  of  the  judiciary,  there  is  always  a 
hole  to  creep  out.  In  annual  elections  for  legislators,  every 
legislator  is  responsible  every  year,  and  no  good  reason  can 
be  given  why  those  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws 
should  not  be  as  responsible,  at  stated  periods,  as  those  en- 
trusted with  the  power  of  enacting  them. 

Releasing  the  judges  from  responsibility  is  in  invitation  of 
an  act  of  the  English  Parliament  for  rendering  the  judges 
so  far  independent  of  what  is  called  the  Crown  as  not  to  be 
removable  by  it.  The  case  is,  that  judges  in  England  are 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  are  paid  out  of  the  King's 
civil  list,  as  being  his  representatives  when  sitting  in  court; 
and  in  all  prosecutions  for  treason  and  criminal  offences,  the 
King  is  the  prosecutor.  It  was  therefore  reasonable  that  the 
judge,  before  whom  a  man  was  to  be  tried,  should  not  be 
dependent  for  the  tenure  of  his  office  on  the  will  of  the  pro- 
secutor. But  this  is  no  reason  that  in  a  Government  founded 
on  the  representative  system,  a  judge  should  not  be  respon- 
sible, and  also  removeable  by  some  Constitutional  mode, 
ipritbout  the  tedious  and  expensive  formality  of  impeach- 
ment. We  remove  or  turn  out  presidents,  governors,  sena- 
tors, and  representatives  without  this  formality.  Why  then 
are  judges,  who  are  generally  lawyers,  privileged  with  dura- 
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tion?    It  is  I  suppose,  because  lawyers  have  bad  the  forma- 
tion of  the  judiciary  part  of  the  Constitation. 

The  term,  *'  contempt  of  court,"  which  has  caused  some 
agitation  in  Pennsylvania,  is  also  copied  from  England;  and 
in  that  country  it  means  contempt  of  the  King^a  authority 
or  prerogative  in  court,  because  the  judges  appear  there  as 
his  representatives,  and  are  styled  in  their  commissions, 
when  they  open  a  court,  *'  his  Majesty  the  King's  justices." 

This  now  undefined  thing,  called  contempt  of  courts  is 
derived  from  the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  as  is  shewn 
by  the  French  words  used  in  England,  with  which  procla- 
mation for  silence  "  on  pain  of  imprisonment,"  begins, 
"  Oyez,  Oyez,  Oyez."*  This  shews  it  to  be  of  Norman 
origin.  It  is,  however,  a  species  of  despotism  ;  for  contempt 
of  court  is  now  any  thing  a  court  imperiously  pleases  to  call 
so,  and  then  it  inflicts  punishment  as  by  prerogative  without 
trial,  as  in  Passmore's  case,  which  has  a  good  deal  agitated 
the  public  mind.  This  practice  requires  to  be  constitution* 
ally  regulated,  but  not  by  lawyers. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the  improvement  of  Con- 
stitutions. The  Pennsylvania  Convention,  when  it  meets, 
will  be  possessed  of  advantages  which  those  that  preceded 
it  were  not.  The  ensuing  Convention  will  have  two  Consti- 
tutions before  them ;  that  of  76,  and  that  of  90,  each  of 
which  continued  about  fourteen  years.  I  know  no  material 
objection  against  the  Constitution  of  76,  except,  that  in  prac- 
tice, it  might  be  subject  to  precipitancy;  but  this  can  be 
easily  and  effectually  remedied  as  the  annexed  essay,  respect- 
ing "  Constitutions,  Governments,  and  Charters,"  will  shew. 
But  there  have  been  many  and  great  objections  and  com- 
plaints against  the  present  Constitution  and  the  practice  upon 
it,  arising  from  the  improper  and  unequal  distribution  it 
makes  of  power. 

The  circumstance  that  occurred  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Senate  in  the  year  1800,  on  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  choosing  electors,  justifies  Franklin*8 
opinion,  which  he  gave  by  request  of  the  Convention  of  1776, 
of  which  he  was  president,  respecting  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  two  houses  negativing  each  other.  "  It  appears 
to  me,"  said  he,  *^  like  putting  one  horse  before  a  cart  and 
the  other  behind  it,  and  whipping  them  both.  If  the  horses 
are  of  equal  strength,  the  wheels  of  the  cart,  like  the  wheels 
of  Government,  will  stand  still;  and  if  the  horses  are  strong 


*  Hear  ye,  hear  ye,  hear  ye. 
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enough,  the  cart  will  be  torn  to  pieces."  It  was  only  the 
moderation  and  good  sense  of  the  country,  which  did  not 
engage  in  the  dispute  raised  by  the  Senate,  that  prevented 
Pennsylvania  being  then  torn  to  pieces  by  commotion. 

Inequality  of  rights  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  disturb- 
ances, insurrections,  and  civil  wars,  that  ever  happened  in 
any  country  in  any  age  of  mankind.  It  was  the  cause  of  the 
American  Revolution,  when  the  English  Parliament  sat  itself 
up  to  bind  America  in  all  cases  whatsoever^  and  to  reduce 
her  to  unconditional  submission.  It  was  the  cause  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  and  also  of  the  civil  wars  in  England  in 
the  time  of  Charles  and  Cromwell,  when  the  House  of  Com- 
mons voted  the  House  of  Lords  useless. 

The  fundamental  principle  in  representative  Government, 
is,  that  the  majority  governs;  and  as  it  will  be  always  hap- 
pening that  a  man  may  be  in  the  minority  on  one  question, 
and  in  the  majority  on  another,  he  obeys  by  the  same  princi-  * 
pie  that  he  rules.  But  when  there  are  two  Houses  of  un- 
equal numbers,  and  the  smaller  number  negativing  the 
greater,  it  is  the  minority  that  governs,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  principle.     This  was  the  case  in  Pennsylvania  in  1800. 

America  has  the  high  honour  and  happiness  of  being  the 
first  nation  that  gave  to  the  world  the  example  of  forming 
written  Constitutions,  by  conventions  elected  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  and  of  improving  them  by  the  same  proceaure, 
as  time  and  experience  shall  shew  necessary.  Government 
in  other  nations,  vainly  calling  themselves  civilized,  has  been 
established  by  bloodshed.  Not  a  drop  of  blood  has  beea 
shed  in  the  United  States  in  consequence  of  establishing 
Constitutions  and  Governments  by  her  own  peaceful  system. 
The  silent  vote,  or  the  simple  yea  or  nay^  is  more  powerful 
than  the  bayonet,  and  decides  the  strength  of  numbers 
without  a  blow. 

I  have  now,  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  presented  you,  in 
good  will,  with  a  collection  of  thoughts  and  historical  re- 
ferences condensed  into  a  small  compass,  that  they  may  cir- 
culate the  more  conveniently.  They  are  applicable  to  the 
subject  before  you,  that  of  calling  a  Convention,  in  the  pro- 
gress and  completion  of  which  I  wish  you  success  and  hap- 
piness, and  the  honour  of  shewing  a  profitable  example  to 
the  States  around  you  and  to  the  world. 

Your's,  in  friendship, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
New  Rochflle,  New  York, 
August,  1805. 
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TO  A  GENTLEMAN  AT  NEW  YORK. 


SiR»  New  Rechelle,  March  20,  1806. 

I  WILL  inform  you  of  what  I  know  respecting  General 
Miranda,  with  whom  I  first  became  acquainted  at  New 
York  about  the  year  1783.  He  is  a  man  of  talents  and  en- 
terprize,  a  Mexican  by  birth,  and  the  whole  of  his  life  has 
been  a  life  of  adventures. 

1  went  to  Europe  from  New  York  in  April  1787,  Mr. 
JeSerson  was  then  minister  from  America  to  France,  and  Mr. 
Littlepage  a  Virginfan  (whom  John  Jay  knows)  was  agent 
for  the  king  of  Poland,  at  Paris. 

M  r.  Littlepage  was  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  talents, 
and  I  first  met  with  him  at  Mr.  Jefferson's  house  at  dinner. 
By  his  intimacy  with  the  King  of  Poland,  to  whom  also  he 
was  chamberlain,  he  became  well  acquainted  with  the  plans 
and  projects  of  the  Northern  Powers  of  Europe.  He  told 
me  of  Miranda's  getting  himself  introduced  to  the  Empress 
Catherine  of  Russia,  and  obtaining  a  sum  of  money  from 
her,  four  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  but  it  did  not  appear  to 
me  what  the  object  was  for  which  the  money  was  given:  it 
appeared  as  a  kind  of  retaining  fee. 

After  1  had  published  the  first  part  of  the  *  Rights  of  Man,' 
in  England,  in  the  year  1791,  I  met  Miranda  at  the  house  of 
TurnbuU  and  Forbes,  merchants,  Devonshire-square,  Lon- 
don. He  had  been  a  little  time  before  this  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  with  respect  to  the  affair  of  Nootka  Sound,  but  I 
did  not  at  that  time  know  it;  and  I  will,  in  the  course  of 
this  letter,  inform  you  how  this  connection  between  Pitt  and 
Miranda  ended;  for  I  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

I  published  the  second  part  of  the  *  Rights  of  Man'  in 
London  in  February  1793,  and  I  continued  in  London  till  I 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Convention,  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year;  and  went  from  London  to  Paris  to  take  my 
seat  in  the  Convention,  which  was  to  meet  the  20th  of  that 
month:  I  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  19th. 

After  the  Convention  met  Miranda  came  to  Paris,  and 
was  appointed  general  of  the  French  army,  under  General 
Dumourier ;  but  as  the  affairs  of  that  army  went  wrong  in 
the  begining  of  the  year  1798,  Miranda  was  suspected  and 
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was  brought  under  arrest  to  Paris  to  take  his  trial.  He  sum- 
moned me  to  appear  to  his  character,  and  also  a  Mr.  I'bomas 
Christie,  connected  with  the  house  of  TurnbuII  and  Forbes. 
I  gave  my  testimony  as  I  believed,  which  was,  that  his 
leading  object  was,  and  had  been,  the  emancipation  of  his 
country,  Mexico,  from  the  bondage  of -Spain;  for  I  did  not 
ftt  that  time  know  of  his  engagements  with  Pitt.  Mr.  Chris- 
tie's evidence  went  to  shew  that  Miranda  did  not  come  to 
France  as  a  necessitous  adventurer ;  but  believed  that  he  came 
from  public  spirited  motives,  and  that  he  had  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  the  hands  of  Tumbuil  and  Forbes.  The  house  of 
TurnbuII  and  Forbes  was  then  in  a  contract  to  supply  Paris 
with  flour.     Miranda  was  acquitted. 

A  few  days  after  his  acquittal  he  came  to  see  me,  and  in 
a  few  days  afterwards  I  returned  his  visit.  He  seemed  de- 
sirous of  satisfying  me  that  he  was  independent,  and  that  he 
bad  money  in  the  hands  of  TurnbuII  and  Forbes.  He  did 
not  tell  me  of  his  affair  with  old  Catherine  of  Russia,  not* 
did  1  tell  him  that  I  knew  of  it.  But  he  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  respect  to  Nootka  Sound,  and  put  into  my  hands 
several  letters  of  Mr.  Pitt's  to  him  on  that  subject;  amongst 
which  was  one  that  I  believe  he  gave  me  by  mistake,  for 
when  I  had  opened  it  and  was  beginning  to  read  it,  he  put 
forth  his  hand  and  said,  *  O,  that  is  not  the  letter  t  intended;* 
but  as  the  letter  was  short  I  soon  got  through  it,  and  then 
returned  it  to  him  without  making  any  remarks  upon  it. 

The  dispute  with  Spain  about  Nootka  Sound  was  then 
compromised;  and  Pitt  compromised  with  Miranda  fot  his 
services  by  giving  him  twelve  hundred  pounds  sterling,  for 
this  was  the  contents  of  the  letter. 

Now  if  it  be  true  that  Miranda  brought  with  him  a  credit 
upon  certain  persons  in  New  York  for  sixty  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  fro  id  what  quarter  th6 
credit  came;  for  the  opening  of  any  proposals  between  Pitt 
and  Miranda  was  already  made  by  the  afTair  of  Nootka 
Sound. 

Miranda  was  in  Paris  when  Mr.  Monroe  arrivedj  there  as 
minister ;  and  as  Miranda  wanted  to  get  acquainted  with  him^ 
I  cautioned  Mr,  Monroe  against  him,  and  told  him  of  the  af- 
fair of  Nootka  Sound,  and  the  twelve  hundred  pounds. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  thii 
letter,  and  with  ray  name  to  it« 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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ANECDOTE  OF  LORD  MALMSBURY   WHEN  MINISTER  AT 

PARIS, 


Mr.  Duane,  New  Roche1Ie»  April  26,  T806. 

I  SEE,  by  the  English  papers,  that  some  conversations  have 
lately  taken  place  in  Parliament  in  England  on  the  sabject 
of  repealing  the  act  that  incorporated  the  members  elected 
in  Ireland  with  the  Parliament  elected  in  England,  so  as  to 
form  only  one  Parliament. 

As  England  could  not  domineer  Ireland  more  despotically 
than  it  did  through  the  Irish  Parliament,  people  were  gene- 
rally at  a  loss,  (as  well  they  might  be)  to  discover  any  mo- 
tive for  that  union,  more  especially  as  it  was  pushed  with 
unceasing  activity  against  all  bpposition.  The  following 
anecdote,  which  was  known  but  to  few  persons,  and  to  none, 
I  believe  in  England,  except  the  former  minister,  will  unveil 
the  mystery. 

*^  When  Lord  Malmsbury  arrived  in  Paris  in  the  time  of 
the  Directory  Government,  to  open  a  negociation  for  a  peace, 
his  credentials  ran  in  the  old  style  of  ^  George,  by  the  gprace  of 
God,  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  king ' — Malms- 
bury  was  informed  that  although  the  assumed  title  oikingcf 
France  in  his  credentials  would  not  prevent  France  opening 
a  negociation,  yet  that  no  treaty  of  peace  could  be  concluded 
until  that  assumed  title  was  renounced.  Pitt  then  hit  on  the 
Union  Bill  under  which  the  assumed  title  of  king  of  France 
was  discontinued." 

THOMAS  PAINE, 
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THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  YELLOW  FEVER,  AND  THE  MEANS 
OF  PREVENTING  IT,  IN  PLACES  NOT  YET  INFECTED 
WITH  IT,  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  IN 
AMERICA. 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  written  respecting  the  Yellow  Fever. 
First,  with  respect  to  its  causes,  whether  domestic  or  im- 
ported.     Secondly,  on  the  mode  of  treating  it. 

What  I  am  going  to  suggest  in  this  essay,  is  to  ascer* 
tain  some  point  to  begin  at,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  cause, 
and  for  this  purpose  some  preliminary  observations  are  ne« 
cessary. 

The  Yellow  Fever  always  begins  in  the  lowest  part  of  a 
populous  mercantile  town  near  the  water,  and  continues 
there,  without  affecting  the  higher  parts.  The  sphere,  or 
circuit  it  acts  in  is  small,  and  it  rages  most  where  large 
quantities  of  new  ground  have  been  made  by  banking  out 
the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  making  wharfs.  The  appear- 
ance attd  prevalence  of  the  Yellow  Fever  in  these  places, 
being  those,  where  vessels  arrive  from  the  West  Indies,  has 
eaused  the  belief  that  the  Yellow  Fever  was  imported  from 
thence:  but  here  are  two  cases  acting  in  the  same  place; 
the  One,  tbe  condition  of  the  ground  at  the  wharfs,  which 
being  new  made  on  the  muddy  and  filthy  bottom  of  the 
river,  is  different  from  the  natural  condition  of  the  ground 
in  the  higher  parts  of  the  city,  and  consequently  subject  to 
produce  a  different  kind  of  efiBuvia  or  vapour:  the  other 
case,  is  the  arrival  of  vessels  from  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  State  of  Jersey,  neither  of  these  cases  has  taken 
place;  no  shipping  arrive  there,  and  consequently  there  has 
been  no  embankments  for  the  purpose  of  wharfs,  and  the 
Yellow  Fever  has  never  broke  out  in  Jersey.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  decide  the  point,  as  to  the  immediate  cause 
6f  the  fever,  but  it  shews  that  this  species  of  fever  is  not 
common  to  the  country  in  its  natural  state;  and,  I  believe 
tbe  same  was  the  case  in  the  West  Indies,  before  embank- 
ments  began,  for  the  purpose  of  making  wharfs,  which 
alwayg  alter  tbe  natural  condition  of  the  ground  ;.  no  old 
history,  that  I  know  of,  mentions  such  a  disorder  as  the 
YeHow  Fever. 

A  person  seized  with  the  Yellow  Fever  in  an  afSscted 
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part  of  the  town,  and  brought  into  the  healthy  part,  or  into 
the  country,  and  among  healthy  persons,  does  not  commu- 
nicate it  to  the  neighbourhood,  or  to  those  immediately 
around  him :  why  then  are  we  to  suppose  it  can  be  brought 
from  the  West  Indies,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand 
miles,  since  we  see  it  cannot  be  carried  from  one  town  to 
another,  nor  from  one  part  of  a  town  to  another,  at  home? 
Is  it  in  the  air?  this  question  on  the  case,  requires  a  minute 
examination.     In  the  first  place,  the  difference  between  air 
and  wind,  is  the  same  as  between  a  stream  of  water  and  a 
standinj^  water.     A  stream  of  water,  is  water  in  motion » 
and  wind,  is  air  in  motion.     In  a  gentle  breeze,  the  whole 
body  of  air,  as  far  as  the  breeze  extends,  moves  at  the  rate 
of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour;  in  a  high  wind,  at  the  rate 
of  seventy,  eighty,  or  an  hundred  miles  an  hour:  when  we 
see  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  gliding  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  we  see  the  rate  at  which  the  air  moves,  and  it  must 
be  a  good  trotting  horse  that  can  keep  pace  with  the  shadow, 
even  in  a  gentle  breeze;  consequently,  a  body  of  air,  that  is 
in  and  over  any  place  of  the  same  extent  as  the  affected  part 
of  a  city  may  be,  will,  in  the  space  of  an  hour  even  at  the 
moderate  rate  I  speak  of,  be  moved  seven  or  eight  miles  to 
leeward,  nnd  its  place,  in  and  oyer  the  city,  will  be  supplied 
by  a  new  body  of  air  coming  from  a  healthy  part  seven  or 
ei^ht  miles  distant  the  contrary  way,  and  then  on  in  conti- 
nual succession.     The  disorder,  therefore,  is  not  in  the  air 
considered  in  its  natural  state,  and  never  stationary.     This 
leads  to  another  consideration  of  the  case. 

An  impure  effluvia,  arising  from  some  cause  in  the  ground, 
in  the  manner  that  fermenting  liquors  produce  an  effluvia 
near  their  surface  that  is  fatal  to  life,  will  become  mixed  with 
the  air  contiguous  to  it,  and  as  fast  as  that  body  of  air  moves 
off,  it  will  impregnate  every  su(?ceeding  body  of  air,  however 
pure  it  may  be  when  it  arrives  at  the  place. 

The  result  from  this  state  of  the  case,  is,  that  the  impure 
air,  or  vapour,  that  generates  the  Yellow  Fever  issues  from 
the  earth,  that  is,  from  the  new  made  earth,  or  ground 
raised  on  the  muddy  and  filthy  bottom  of  the  river;  and 
which  impregnates  every  fresh  body  of  air  that  comes  over 
the  place,  in  like  manner  as  air  becomes  heated  when  it  ap- 
proaches or  passes  over  fire,  or  becomes  offensive  in  smelL 
when  it  approaches  or  passes  over  a  body  of  corrupt  vege- 
table or  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  putrefaction. 

The  muddy  bottom  of  rivers  contains  great  quantities  of 
impure,  and  often  intlammable  air,  (Carburetted  Hydrogen 
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gas)  iDJurious  to  life;  and  which  remains  entangled  in  the 
mud  liD  let  loose  from  thence  by  some  accident.  This  air 
is  produced  by  the  dissolution  and  decomposition  of  any 
combuslible  matter  falling  into  the  water  and  sinking  iqto 
the  mud,  of  which  the  following  circumstance  will  serve  to 
give  some  explanation. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  that  New  York  was  evacuated 
(1183)  General  Washington  had  his  head-quarters  at  Mrs. 
Berrians,  at  Rocky-Hill,  in  Jersey,  and  I  was  there: — the 
Congress  then  sat  at  Prince-Town.  We  had  several  times 
been  told,  that  the  river  or  creek,  that  runs  near  the  bottom 
of  Rocky-Hill,  and  over  which  there  is  a  mill,  might  be  set 
on  fire,  for  that  was  the  term  the  country  people  used,  and 
as  General  W'ashington  had  a  mind  to  try  the  experiment, 
General  Lincoln,  who  was  also  there,  undertook  to  make 
preparation  for  it  against  the  next  evening,  November  6lh. 
This  was  to  be  done,  as  we  were  told,  by  disturbing  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  holding  something  in  a 
blaze,  as  paper  or  straw,  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

Colonels  Humphries  and  Cob  were  at  that  time  Aide  de 
Camps  of  General  Washington,  and  those  two  gentlemen 
and  myself  got  into  an  argument  respecting  the  cause;  their 
opinion  was,  that  on  disturbing  the  bottom  of  the  river,  some 
bituminous  matter  arose  to  the  surface,  which  took  fire  when 
the  light  was  put  to  it ;  I,  on  the  contrary,  supposed  that  a 
quantity  of  inflammable  air  was  let  loose,  which  ascended 
through  the  water,  aud  took  fire  above  the  surfa'Se.  Each 
party  held  to  his  opinion,  aud  the  next  evenmg  the  experi- 
ment was  to  be  made. 

A  scow  had  been  stationed  in  the  mill-dam,  and  General 
Washington,  General  Lincoln,  and  myself,  aud  I  believe 
Colonel  Cob,  (for  Humphries  was  sick)  and  three  or  four 
soldiers  with  poles,  were  put  on  board  the  scow:  General 
Washington  placed  himself  at  one  end  of  the  scow,  and 
I  at  the  other;  each  of  us  had  a  roll  of  cartridge  paper, 
which  we  lighted  and  held  over  the  water,  about  two  or 
three  inches  from  the  surface,  when  the  soldiers  began  dis- 
turbing the  bottom  of  the  river  with  the  poles. 

As  General  Washington  sat  at  one  end  of  the  scow,  and 
I  at  the  other,  I  could  see  better  any  thing  that  might 
happen  from  his  light,  than  I  could  from  my  own,  over 
which  I  was  nearly  perpendicular.  When  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  was  disturbed  by  the  poles,  the  air  bubbles  rose 
fast,  and  I  saw  the  fire  take  from  General  Washington's 
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light  and  descend  from  tbeaoe  to  the  surface  of  the  Water, 
in  a  similar  manner,  as  when  a  lighted  candle  is  held  so  as 
to  touch  the  smoke  of  a  candle  just  blown  out,  the  smoke 
will  take  fire,  and  the  fire  will  descend  and  light  up  the 
candle.  This  was  demonstrative  evidence,  that  what  was 
called  setting  the  river  on  fire,  was  setting  the  inflammable 
air  on  fire,  that  arose  out  of  the  mud. 

I  mentioned  this  experiment  to  Mr.  Rittenhouse  of  Phi- 
ladelphia the  next  time  I  went  to  that  city,  and  our  opinion 
on  the  case  was,  that  the  air  or  vapour  that  issued  from  any 
combustible  matter,  (vegetable  or  otherwise)  that  underwent 
a  dissolution  and  decomposition  of  its  parts,  either  by  fire  or 
water  in  a  confined  place,  so  as  not  to  blaze,  would  be  in- 
flammable, and  would  become  flame  whenever  it  came  in 
contact  with  flame. 

In  order  to  determine  if  this  was  the  case,  we  filled  up 
the  breach  of  a  gun  barrel  about  five  or  six  inches  with  saw- 
dust, and  the  upper  part  with  dry  sand  to  the  top,  and  after 
spiking  up  the  touch  hole  put  the  breach  into  a  smith's 
furnace,  and  kept  it  red  hot,  so  as  to  consume  the  saw-dust; 
the  sand  of  consequence  would  prevent  any  blaze.  We 
applied  a  lighted  candle  to  the  mouth  of  the  barrel ;  as  the 
first  vapour  that  flew  off  would  be  humid,  it  extinguished  the 
candle;  but  after  applying  the  candle  three  or  four  times, 
the  vapour  that  issued  out  began  to  flash ;  we  then  tied  a 
blacider  over  the  mouth  of  the  barrel,  which  the  vapour  soon 
filled,  and  then  tying  a  string  round  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
above  the  Uiuzzle,  took  the  bladder  off. 

As  we  could  not  conveniently  make  experiments  upon  the 
vapour,  while  it  was  in  the  bladder,  the  next  operation  was, 
to  get  it  into  a  phial ;  for  this  purpose,  we  took  a  phial  of 
about  three  or  four  ounce?,  filled  it  with  water,  put  a  cork 
slightly  into  it,  and  introducing  it  into  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, worked  the  cork  out,  by  getting  hold  of  it  through  the 
bladder,  into  which  the  water  then  emptied  itself,  and  the  air 
i^  the  bladder  ascended  into  the  phial;  we  then  put  the  cork 
into  the  phial,  and  took  it  from  the  bladder.  It  was  now  in 
a  convenient  condition  for  experiment. 

We  put  a  lighted  ^latch  into  the  phial,  and  the  air  or 
vapour  in  it  blazed  up  in  the  m^^nner  of  a  chiipney  oo  fire : 
we  extinguished  it  two  or  three  times,  by  stepping  the  mouth 
of  the  phial,  and  putting  the  lighted  match  to  it  again ;  it  re- 
peatedly took  fire,  till  the  vapour  was  spent,  and  the  phial 
became  fiU^  with  atmospheric  air. 
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These  two  experiments,  that  in  which  some  combustible 
substance  (branches  and  leaves  of  trees)  had  been  decom* 
posed  by  water,  in  the  mud;  and  this,  where  the  decom* 
position  had  been  produced  bj  fire,  without  biasing,  shews, 
that  a  species  of  air  injurious  to  life,  when  taken  into  the 
lungs,  may  be  generated  from  substances,  which  in  them* 
selves  are  harmless. 

It  is  by  means  similar  to  these,  that  charcoal,  which  is 
made  by  fire  without  blazing,  emits  a  vapour  destructive  to 
life.  I  now  come  to  apply  these  cases,  and  the  reasoning 
deduced  therefrom,  to  account  for  the  cause  of  the  Yellow 
Fever.* 

First: — The  Yellow  Fever  is  not  a  disorder  produced  by 
the  climate  naturally,  or  it  would  always  have  been  here  in 
the  hot  months;  the  climate  is  the  same  now,  as  it  was  fifty, 
or  an  hundred  years  ago ;  there  was  no  Yellow  Fever  then, 
and  it  is  only  within  the  last  twelve  years,  that  such  a  dis- 
order has  been  known  to  America. 

Secondly: — The  low  grounds  on  the  shores  of  the  rivers, 
at  the  cities,  where  the  Yellow  Fever  is  annually  generated, 
and  continues  about  three  months,  without  spreading,  were 
not  subject  to  that  disorder  in  their  natural  state,  or  the 
Indians  would  have  forsaken  them ;  whereas,  they  were  the 
parts  most  frequented  by  the  Indians  in  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  on  account  of  fishing.  The  result  from  these  cases  is, 
that  the  Yellow  Fever  is  produced  by  some  new  circum- 
stance not  common  to  the  country  in  its  natural  state,  and 
the  question  is,  what  is  that  new  circumstance? 

It  may  be  said,  that  every  thing  done  by  the  white  people, 
since  their  settlement  in  the  country  such  as  building  towns, 
clearing  lands,  levelling  hills,  and  filling  up  vallies,  is  a  new 
circumstance,  but  the  Yellow  Fever  does  not  accompany 
any  of  these  new  circumstances.  No  alteration  made  on 
the  dry  land  produces  the  Yellow  Fever,  we  must  therefore 
look  to  some  other  new  circumstance,  and  we  come  now  to 
those  that  have  taken  place  between  wet  and  dry,  between 
land  and  water. 

The  shores  of  the  rivers  at  New  York,  and  also  at  Phila- 
delphia, have  on  account  of  the  vast  increase  of  commerce. 


*  The  Author  does  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  inflammable  air, 
or  Carburretted  Hydrogen  gas,  is  the  caase  of  the  Yellow  Fever; 
but  that  perhaps  it  enters  into  some  combination  with  Aliatm  gc- 
n^rmitd  in  low  ground*,  which  produces  the  diseast« 
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and  for  the  sake  of  making  wharfs,  undergone  great  and 
rapid  alterations  from  their  natural  state,  within  a  few 
years;  and  it  is  only  in  such  parts  of  the  shores,  where 
those  alterations  have  taken  place,  that  the  Yellow  Fever 
has  been  produced.  The  parts  where  little  or  no  alteration 
has  been  made,  either  on  the  East  or  North  River,  and 
which  continue  in  their  natural  state,  or  nearly  so,  do  not 
produce  the  Yellow  Fever — the  fact  therefore  points  to  the 
cause. 

Besides  several  new  streets  gained  from  the  river  by  em- 
bankment, there  are  upwards  of  eighty  new  wharfs  made 
since  the  war,  and  the  much  greater  part  within  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years;  the  consequence  of  which  has  been,  that 
great  quantities  of  filth  or  combustible  matter  deposited  in 
the  muddy  bottom  of  the  river  contiguous  to  the  shore,  and 
which  produced  no  ill  effect  while  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
washed  twice  every  twenty-four  hours  by  the  tide  water, 
Jiave  been  covered  over  several  feet  deep  with  new  earth, 
and  pent  up,  and  the  tide  excluded.  It  is  in  these  places, 
and  in  these  only,  that  the  Yellow  Fever  is  produced. 

Having  thus  shewn,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  the  cause  of  the  Yellow  Fever  is  in  the  place  where  it 
makes  its  appearance,  or  rather,  in  the  pernicious  vapour 
issuing  therefrom,  1  go  to  shew  a  method  of  constructiug 
wharfs,  where  wharfs  are  yet  to  be  constructed,  as  on  the 
shore  on  the  East  River,  at  Corlder's  Hook,  and  also  on  the 
North  River,  that  will  not  occasion  the  Yellow  Fever,  and 
which  may  also  point  out  a  method  of  removing  it  from 
places  already  infected  with  it.  Instead  then  of  embanking 
out  the  river  and  raising  solid  wharfs  of  earth  on  the  mud 
bottom  of  the  shore:  the  better  method  would  be  to  con- 
struct wharfs  on  arches,  built  of  stone;  the  tide  will  then 
flow  in  under  the  arch,  by  which  means  the  shore,  and  the 
muddy  bottom  will  be  washed  and  kept  clean,  as  if  they 
were  in  their  natural  state  without  wharfs. 

When  wharfs  are  constructed  on  the  shore  lengthways, 
that  is  without  cutting  the  shore  up  into  slips,  arches  caa 
easily  be  turned,  because,  arches  joining  each  other  length- 
ways, serve  as  hutments  to  each  other,  but  when  the  shore 
is  cut  up  into  slips  there  can  be  no  buttments;  in  this  case 
wharfs  can  be  formed  on  stone  pillars,  or  wooden  piles 
planked  over  on  the  top.  In  either  of  these  cases,  the 
space  underneath  will  be  commodious  shelter  or  harbour 
for  small  boats,  which  can  go  in  and  come  out  always,  ex* 
cept  at  low  water,  and  be  secure  from  storms  and  injuries* 
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This  method,  besides  preventing  the  cause  of  the  Yellow- 
Fever,  which  I  think  it  will,  will  render  the  wharfs  more 
productive  than  the  present  method,  because  of  the  space 
preserved  within  the  wharf. 

1  oflFer  no  calculation  of  the  expence  of  constructing 
wharfs  on  arches  or  piles ;  but  on  a  general  view,  I  believe 
they  will  not  be  so  expensive  as  the  present  method.  A 
very  great  part  of  the  expence  of  making  solid  wharfs  of 
earth,  is  occasioned  by  the  carriage  of  materials,  which  will 
be  greatly  reduced  by  the  methods  here  proposed,- and  still 
more  so  were  the  arches  to  be  constructed  of  cast  iron 
blocks.  1  suppose  that  one  ton  of  cast  iron  blocks,  would 
go  as  far  in  the  construction  of  an  arch,  as  twenty  tons  of 
stone. 

If,  by  constructing  wharfs  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  tide 
water  can  wash  the  shore  and  bottom  of  the  river  conti- 
guous to  the  shore,  as  they  are  washed  in  their  natural 
condition,  the  Yellow  Fever,  can  be  prevented  from  gene- 
rating in  places  where  wharfs  are  yet  to  be  constructed,  it 
may  point  out  a  method  of  removing  it,  at  least  by  degrees 
from  places  already  infected  with  it,  which  will  be,  by 
opening  the  wharfs  in  two  or  three  places  in  each,  and 
letting  the  tide  water  pass  through;  the  parts  opened  can 
be  planked  over,  so  as  not  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  wharf.    * 

In  taking  up  and  treating  this  subject,  I  have  considered 
it  as  belonging  to  natural  philosophy,  rather  than  medicinal 
art:  and  therefore  I  say  nothing  about  the  treatment  of  the 
disease,  after  it  takes  place;  1  leave  that  part  to  those  whose 
profession  it  is  to  study  it. 

THOMAS  PAINE, 
New  York,  June  27, 1806. 
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ON  LOUISIANA,  AND  EMISSARIES. 


The  latest  newts  from  New  Orleans,  in  a  letter  from  Major 
Claiborne,  dated  New  Orleans,  August  29tb,  says,  ^*  It  is 
now  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  when  letters  must  go 
to  the  Post-Office.  I  have  waited  to  give  you  some  inform- 
ation from  Natchitoches,  in  case  any  should  arrive,  but  no 
dispatches  are  received  from  Governor  Claiborne,  nor  do  we 
hear  any  thing  more  of  (the  Spanish)  Governor  Taxos  and 
his  nine  hundred  men. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  is  in  perfect  tranquilUiy^  and 
ilie  inhabitants  thereof^  and  of  the  country  (Louisiana)  con- 
Untie  to  enjoy  good  health^' 

Carpenter's  Emissary  Paper  asserted  a  few  days  ago, 
that  terrible  discontents  existed  in  Louisiana,  and  that  Buo- 
Qaparte  would  avail  himself  thereof,  and  seize  upon  that 
country.  The  man  who  asserts  and  circulates  false  reports 
ought  to  be  prosecuted.  The  press  is  free  for  the  discussion 
of  principle  but  not  for  lying. 

Pierpont  Edwards  has  taken  the  liars  and  alarmists  of 
Connecticut  in  hand,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  let  those  of  New 
York  escape. 

We  have  in  all  our  cities  and  sea-ports,  a  considerable 
number  of  men,  chiefly  dry  good  merchants,  who  are 
parties  or  agents  of  British  merchants;  these  men  want 
to  embroil  us  with  France  and  Spain,  and  there  is  no 
lying  they  will  stick  at  to  promote  it;  but  they  had  better 
pack  themselves  off,  for  if  Buonaparte  should  come,  as  they 
predict,  and  ought  to  be  afraid  of,  he  will  trim  their  jackets^ 
and  make  them  pay  the  expence ;  and  as  to  Carpenter,  his 
nose  will  go  to  the  grindstone.  But  the  fellow,  if  caught, 
will  turn  informer  and  impeach  his  employers.  "  Here,*'  he 
will  say,  "  is  my  list  of  subscribers,  fall  on  them.  I  will 
shew  you  where  they  live,  and  where  their  property  is. 

The  continual  abuse  and  blackguardism  in  Carpenter's 
paper  against  France  and  Spain  ought  not  to  be  permitted. 
If  he  must  do  it,  let  him  go  back  to  his  own  country  and  do 
it.  France  has  always  behaved  with  honour  to  the  United 
States,  and  we  are  perfectly  easy  on  that  score.  It  was  by 
her  aid  we  drove  off  the  British  invaders  in  the  revolutionary 
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war,  and  if  she  has  a  mind  to  come  and  drive  off  the  scoun- 
drels and  British  emissaries  that  seek  to  embroil  the  United 
States  and  France  with  each  other,  we  will  not  fortify  New 
York  to  prevent  it.  Let  those  pay  the  expence  of  fortifying^ 
who  expose  it  to  danger.  The  cheapest  way  to  fortify  New 
York,  will  be  to  banish  the  scoundrels  that  infest  it.  When 
we  are  a  peaceable  people,  and  mind  our  own  business,  and 
let  other  nations  and  governments  alone,  we  shall  not  stand 
in  need  of  fortifications ;  but  when  we  give  protection  and 
encouragement  to  foreign  emissaries  we  must  expect  trouble. 

It  is  but  a  little  time  since  the  British  Ministry  sent  several 
of  its  emissaries  to  some  of  the  states  of  Germany,  to  carry 
on  conspiracies  against  France,  and  when  the  French  Go- 
vernment found  it  out  they  sent  an  armed  force  and  seized 
those  emissaries.  Two  of  the  English  ministers  resident  at 
those  German  states  had  to  fly  the  country.  'J  he  English 
minister,  Drake,  who  was  at  Munich,  was  one  of  them.  It 
is  not  because  New  York  is  more  remote  from  France  than 
those  states  were,  that  conspiracies  can  be  carried  on  with 
greater  safety,  or  ought  to  be  permitted.  Two  or  three 
thousand  French  troops  would  soon  scour  New  York,  and 
carry  off  a  cargo  of  conspirators.  The  Feds  who  encourage 
Carpenter  (this  emissary's  name  is  Cullen)  are  cutting  their 
own  throats. 

This  man.  Carpenter,  for  this  is  the  name  he  goes  by  at 
present,  is  now  a  professed  British  emissary.  He  has  been 
running  over  the  world  ia  quest  of  adventures,  and  he  has 
taken  up  his  residence  at  New  York  to  carry  on  his  treason 
against  the  peace  of  the  United  States.  In  the  height  of  his 
fdlly,  madness,  and  ignorance,  be  has  proposed  in  two  or 
three  of  his  late  peepers  (beginning  with  that  of  Oct.  6th) 
that  the  United  Sates  should  join  England  in  a  war  against 
France  and  Spain,  and  enter  into  an  alliance  with  her.  A 
man  never  turns  a  rogue  but  he  turns  a  fool,  and  this  is  al- 
ways the  cs^e  with  emissaries. 

JDoes  not  this  foolish  fellow  see  that  all  those  powers  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  that  formed  alliances  with  England 
have  been  ruined  ?  The  late  coalition  against  France  con- 
sisted of  five  hundred  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  England, 
and  every  one  of  the  powers  concerned  in  that  coalition  has 
bad  to  repent  it.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  is  dismissed 
from  bis  rank  as  Emperor.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has 
been  beaten  into  humiliation  and  peace.  The  dominions  of 
the  house  of  Austria  have  been  reduced  to  a  narrow  com- 
pass, and  the  remaining  part  obliged  to  pay  tribute.    The 
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KiDg  of  Naples  has  lost  his  dominions.     The  Elector  of 
Hanover  has  lost  his  Electorate. 

These  are  the  fruits  of  forming  alliances  with  England, 
yei  with  all  these  examplesi  of  ruin  staring  us  in  the  face, 
this  emissary  of  corruption.  Carpenter  or  Cailen,  or  what- 
ever his  travelling  name  may  be,  wants  the  United  Stales 
to  run  their  head  iuto  the  fiery  furuace  of  a  war  on  the  part 
of  Englaud.  This  emissary  had  better  pack  himself  off,  for 
we  have  those  among  us  who  know  him. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
Oct.  11, 1806. 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  FEDERALISTS  TO  DECLARE  THEIR 

PRINCIPLES. 


The  old  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  have  given  place  to  the 
later  names  of  liepubltcans  and  Federalists;  by  contraction 
Feds.  The  word  Republican  contains  some  meaning  though 
not  very  positive,  except  that  it  is  the  opposite  of  monarchy; 
but  the  word  Federalist  contains  none.  It  is  merely  a  name 
without  a  meaniog.  It  may  apply  to  a  gang  of  thieves  fe- 
deralized to  commit  robbery,  or  to  any  other  kind  of  asso- 
ciation. VVhen  men  form  themselves  into  political  parties, 
it  is  customary  with  them  to  make  a  declaration  of  their 
principles.  But  the  Feds  do  not  declare  what  their  princi- 
ples are ;  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  either  they  have  no 
principles,  and  are  mere  snarlers,  or  that  their  principles 
are  too  bad  to  be  told.  Their  object,  however,  is  to  get 
possession  of  power ;  and  their  caution  is  to  conceal  the  use 
they  will  make  of  it.     Such  men  ought  not  to  be  trusted* 

The  Republicans,  on  the  contrary,  are  open  and  frank,  in 
declaring  their  principles,  for  they  are  of  a  nature  that  re- 
quires no  concealment.  The  more  they  are  published  and 
understood  the  more  they  are  approved. 

The  principles  of  the  Republicans  are  to  support  the  re- 
presentative system  of  government,  and  to  leave  it  an  inhe- 
ritance to  their  children,  to  cultivate  peace  and  civil  man- 
ners with  all  nations,  as  the  surest  means  of  avoiding  wars, 
and  never  to  embroil  themselves  in  the  wars  of  other  nations, 
nor  in  foreign  coalitions*- to  adjust  and  settle  all  differences 
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that  might  arise  with  foreign  nations  by  explanation  and  ne*- 
gociation  in  preference  to  the  sword,  if  it  can  be  done — to 
have  no  more  taxes  than  are  necessary  for  the  decent  sup- 
port of  Government — to  pay  every  man  for  his  service,  and 
to  have  no  more  servants  than  are  wanted. 

The  Republicans  hold,  as  a  lixed  incontrovertible  princi- 
ple, that  sovereignty  resides  in  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  persons  they  elect  are  the  representatives  of  that 
sovereignty  itself.  They  know  of  no  such  thing  as  heredi- 
tary Government,  or  of  men  born  to  govern  them ;  for,  be- 
sides the  injustice  of  it,  it  never  can  be  known  before  they 
are  born  whether  they  will  be  wise  men  or  fools. 

The  Republicans  now  challenge  the  Federalists  to  declare 
their  principles.  But  as  the  Federalists  have  never  yet 
done  this,  and  most  probably  never  will,  we  have  a  right  to 
infer  what  their  principles  are  from  the  conduct  they  have 
exhibited. 

The  Federalists  opposed  the  suppression  of  the  internal 
taxes  laid  on  in  the  stupid,  expensive,  and  unprincipled  ad- 
ministration of  John  Adams;  though  it  was  at  that  time 
evident,  and  experience  has  since  confirmed  it  for  a  fact, 
that  those  taxes  answered  no  other  purpose  than  to  make 
offices  for  the  maintainance  of  a  number  of  their  dependents 
at  the  expence  of  the  public.  From  this  conduct  of  theirs 
we  infer,  that  could  the  Federalists  get  again  into  power, 
they  would  again  load  the  country  with  internal  taxes. 

The  Federalists,  while  in  power,  proposed  and  voted  for 
a  standing  army,  and  in  order  to  induce  the  country  to  con- 
sent to  a  measure  so  unpopular  in  itself,  they  raised  and  cir- 
Cjilated  the  fabricated  falsehood  that  France  was  going  to 
send  an  army  to  invade  the  United  States;  and  to  prevent 
being  detected  in  this  lie,  and  to  keep  the  country  in  igno- 
rance, they  passed  a  law  to  prohibit  all  commerce  and  in- 
tercourse with  France.  As  the  pretence  for  which  a  stand- 
ing army  was  to  be  raised  had  no  existence,  not  even  in  their 
own  brain,  for  it  was  a  wilful  lie,  we  have  a  right  to  infer, 
that  the  object  of  the  Federal  faction  in  raising  that  army, 
was  to  overthrow  the  representative  system  of  Government, 
and  to  establish  a  Government  of  war  and  taxes  on  the  cor- 
rnpt  principles  of  the  English  Government;  and  that,  could 
they  get  again  into  power,  they  would  again  attempt  the 
same  thing. 

As  to  the  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and  falsehoods 
of  the  Federal  faction,  ihey  are  too  numerous  to  be  counted. 
When  Spain  shut  up  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  so  as  to  ex- 
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clade  from  it  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  Fedenll 
faction  in  Congress  bellowed  out  for  war,  and  the  Federal 
papers  echoed  the  cry.  The  faction,  both  in  and  ont  of 
Congress,  declared  New  Orleans  to  be  of  such  vast  import- 
ance, that  without  it  the  Western  States  would  be  rained. 
But  mark  the  change !  No  sooner  was  the  cession  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  territorj  of  Louisiana  obtained  by  peacea- 
ble negociation,  and  for  many  times  less  expence  than  a  war, 
with  all  its  uncertainties  of  success,  would  have  cost«  than 
this  self-same  faction  gave  itself  the  lie,  and  represented  the 
place  as  of  no  value.  According  to  them,  it  was  worth 
fighting  for  at  a  great  expence,  but  not  worth  having  quietly 
at  a  comparatively  small  exp>ence.  It  has  been  said  of  a 
thief  that  he  had  rather  steal  a  purse  than  find  one,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Federalists  on  this  occasion  corresponds  with 
that  saying.  But  all  these  inconsistencies  become  under- 
stood, when  we  recollect  that  the  leaders  of  the  Federal 
faction  are  an  English  faction,  and  that  they  follow,  like  a 
satellite,  the  variations  of  their  principal.  Their  continual 
aim  has  been  and  still  is,  to  involve  the  United  States  in  a 
war  with  France  and  Spain.  This  is  an  English  scheme, 
and  the  papers  of  the  faction  give  every  provocation  that 
words  can  give,  to  provoke  France  to  hostilities.  The  bug- 
bear held  up  by  them  is,  that  Buonaparte  will  attack  Louisi* 
ana.  This  is  an  invention  of  the  British  emissary,  Cullen, 
alias  Carpenter,  and  the  association  of  the  Federalists,  at 
least  some  of  them,  with  this  miserable  emissary,  involves 
their  own  characters  in  suspicion. 

The  Republicans,  as  before  said,  are  open,  bold,  and  can- 
did in  declaring  their  principles.  They  are  no  skulkers. 
Let,  then,  the  Federalists  declare  theirs. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Oct.  17, 1800. 
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LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 


JIfe  Author  of  the/oUawing  Paper  never  writer  on  princtpte 
without  communicating  to  the  Public  sofnetking  which,  if 
not  new,  ia  told  in  a  new  way.  The  Liberty  of  the  Press 
is  a  subject  of  the  first  importance.  He  would  gratify 
me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  render  an  essential  service  to 
the  community,  by  publishing  at  large  his  thoughts  upon 
it.     Cheetbam,  of  Oct  £0,  1806. 


Of  the  term  Liberty  of  the  Press. 

The  writer  of  this  remembers  a  remark  made  to  him  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  concerning  the  English  newspapers  which  at  that 
time  1787,  while  Mr.  Jefferson  was  Minister  at  Paris,  were 
most  vulgarly  abasive.  The  remark  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  Federal  papers  of  America.  The  remark  was,  that 
^  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  produces  the  same  effect  as 
the  restraint  of  the  press  was  intended  to  do.  If  the  restraint, 
said  he,  was  to  prevent  things  being  told,  and  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  press  prevents  things  being  believed  when  they 
are  told."  We  have  in  this  state  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this  remark.  The  number  of  Federal  papers  in  the  city  and 
State  of  New- York  are  more  than  five  to  one  to  the  number 
of  Republican  papers,  yet  the  majority  of  the  elections,  go 
always  against  the  Federal  papers,  which  is  demonstrative 
evidence  that  the  licentiousness  of  those  papers  are  destitute 
of  credit* 

Whoever  has  made  observations  on  the  characters  of  na- 
tions will  find  it  generally  true,  that  the  manners  of  a  nation, 
or  of  a  party,  can  be  better  ascertained  from  the  character  of 
its  press  than  from  any  other  public  circumstance.  If  its 
press  is  licentious,  its  manners  are  not  good.  Nobody  be* 
lieves  a  common  liar,  or  a  common  defamer. 

Nothing  is  more  common  with  printers,  especially  of  News- 
papers, than  the  continual  cry  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  as 
if  because  they  are  printers  they  are  to  have  more  privileges 
than  other  people.  As  the  term  "  Liberty  of  the  jPress'^  is 
adopted  in  this  country  without  being  understood  I  will 
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state  the  origin  of  it,  and  show  what  it  means.     The  term 
comes  from  England  and  the  case  was  as  follows: 

Prior  to  what  is  in  England  called  the  revolutiony  which 
was  in  IHSS,  no  work  could  be  published  in  that  country 
without  first  obteuning  the  permission  of  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  government  for  inspecting  works  intended  for  publica- 
tion. The  same  was  the  case  in  France,  except  that  in  France 
there  were  forty  who  were  called  censorsy  and  in  England 
there  was  but  one  called  Impremateur. 

At  the  revolution  the  office  of  Impremateur  was  abolished 
and  as  works  could  then  be  published  without  first  obtaining 
the  permission  of  the  government  officer,  the  press  was,  in 
consequence  of  that  abolition,  said  to  be  free,  and  it  was  from 
this  circumstance  that  the  term  Liberty  of  the  Press  arose. 
The  press,  which  is  a  tongue  to  the  eye,  was  then  put  ex- 
actly in  the  case  of  the  human  tongue.  A  man  does  not  ask 
liberty  before  hand  to  say  something  he  has  a  mind  to  say, 
but  he  becomes  answerable  afterwards  for  the  atrocities  he 
may  utter.  In  like  manner,  if  a  man  makes  the  press  utler 
atrocious  things  he  tecome^  as  answerable  for  them  as  if  he 
had  uttered  them  by  word  of  mouth.  Mr.  Jefferson  has 
said  in  his  inaugural  speech,  that  "  error  of  opinion  might  be 
tolerated  when  reason  was  left  free  to  combat  it"  This  is 
sound  philosophy  in  cases  of  error.  But  there  is  a  difference 
between  error  and  licentiousness. 

Some  lawyers  in  defending  their  clients,  for  the  generality 
of  lawyers  like  Swiss  soldiers  will  fight  on  either  side,  have 
often  given  their  opinion  of  what  they  defined  the  liberty  of 
the  press  to  be.  One  said  it  was  this;  another  said  it  was 
that,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  case  they  were  pleading. 
Now  these  men  ought  to  have  known  that  the  term,  liberty 
of  the  press,  arose  from  a  FACT,  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
Imprimateur,  and  that  opinion  has  nothing  to  do  In  the  case. 
The  term  refers  to  the  fact  of  printing  yrceyrom  prior  re- 
straint,  and  not  at  all  to  the  matter  printed  whether  good  or 
bad.  The  public  at  large,  or  in  case  of  prosecution,  a  jury 
of  the  country  will  be  the  judges  of  the  matter. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Oct.  19, 1800. 
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THE  EMISSARY  CULLEN,  OTHERWISE  CARPENTER. 


In  Cullen's emissary  paper  clandestinely  entitled  "The  Peo- 
ple's Friend,"  of  October,  is  a  piece  signed  Hamilton^  in 
which  several  notorious  falsiiications  are  made  from  a  publi- 
cation of  mine,  entitled  Communication,  in  the  (New  York) 
American  Citizen,  of  October  11,  and  the  falsifications  thus 
made  are  imposed  upon  the  public  as  literal  extracts  from 
that  communication. 

On  Saturday,  October  18,  I  made  a  written  copy  of  those 
falsifications,  and  desired  a  friend^  of  mine  to  call  on  Cullen, 
or  Carpenter,  or  whatever  his  travelling  name  may  be,  and 
read  the  said  falsifications  to  him,  and  also  a  note  written  by 
myself  in  my  own  name,  asking  him  if  he  was  the  writer  of 
those  falsifications,  and  of  the  piece  signed  Ha/nUtoriy  from 
which  I  had  copied  them,  or  to  declare  who  the  writer  of' 
them  was. 

The  gentleman  who  undertook  to  see  Carpenter  upon  this 
business  called  at  his  (Carpenter's)  printing-office  the  next 
day,  but  could  get  no  intelligence  of  him.  He  then  left 
word  with  the  person  in  the  office  that  he  would  call  again 
the  next  day,  Monday,  and  that  he  had  something  to  com* 
municate  to  Mr.  Carpenter.  The  gentleman  called  accord- 
ingly, but  Carpenter  was  not  to  be  found.  He  left  the  same 
message  for  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  and  called  the  third  time^ 
but  Carpenter  was  not  to  be  found.  He  then  inquired  of 
the  persons  in  the  office  who  appeared  to  belong  to  it, 
where  Carpenter  lived  or  lodged.  They  said  they  did  not 
know,  but  they  believed  it  was  a  good  way  off.  They  also 
told  him  he  might  leave  his  message  with  them ;  but  as  the 
gentleman's  business  was  to  see  Carpenter^  and  to  read  a 
message  to  him  from  me,  and  as  he  found  after  calling  three 
times  that  Carpenter  kept  himself  obscuredj  he  came  away^ 
and  I  desired  him  to  call  no  more. 

An  emissary  is  always  a  skulking  character.  His  {>usi-< 
ness  is  lying  and  deceiving.  He  shuns  the  public^  and  is 
afraid  that  every  inquiry  about  him  id  for  tibe  purpose  of 
apprehending  him. 

The  publication  of  mine,  entitled  Communication,  in  the' 
American  Citizen  of  October  11,  which  Cullen,  or  Car- 


*  Mr.  Walter  Morion. 
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penter,  in  bis  paper  of  October  23,  has  falsified,  what  was 
written  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  people  of  New  York, 
some  apprehension  of  the  danger  to  which  they  might  ex- 
pose themselves  and  the  city  by  giving  protection  and  en- 
couragement to  the  emissary  of  one  belligerent  nation  to 
the  injury  of  another  belligerent  nation. 

The  United  States  profess  to  be  a  neutral  nation,  and  as 
such  she  cannot  harbour  an  emissary  of  either  of  the  belli- 
gerent nations.  If  that  emissary  be  demanded  by  the  party 
injured,  the  nation  harbouring  him  must  give  him  up,  or 
take  the  consequence.  Nations  do  not  settle  their  disputes 
by  law-suits ;  for  there  is  no  court  to  try  such  disputes  in. 
They  complain  first  of  some  real  or  supposed  injury,  and  if 
it  is  not  explained  or  redressed  by  the  Government  they 
complain  to,  they  redress  themselves;  for  nations,  with 
respect  to  each  other,  are  like  individuals  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture. We  have  no  laws  respecting  emissaries,  and  therefore 
emissaries  are  a  sort  of  outlaws,  that  must  take  just  what 
fare  or  fate  they  meet  with.  They  are  not  entitled  to  pro- 
tection. They  violate,  like  spies,  the  Idl^s  of  hospitality, 
and  expose  to  danger  the  place  that  harbours  them. 

In  the  piece  entitled  Communication,  before  spoken  of,  I 
stated  that  the  British  Ministry  sent  emissaries  to  some  of 
the  States  of  Germany  to  carry  on  conspiracies  against 
France,  and  that  when  the  French  Government  found  it  out, 
they  sent  an  armed  force  and  seized  those  emissaries,  and 
that  two  of  the  English  Ministers  resident  at  those  German 
States  had  to  fly  the  country.  Drake,  the  English  Minister 
at  Munich,  was  one  of  them.  ^^  It  is  not,"  said  I,  "  because 
New  York  is  more  remote  from  France  than  those  States 
were  that  conspiracies  can  be  carried  on  with  greater  safety, 
or  ought  to  be  permitted.  Two  or  three  thousand  French 
troops  would  soon  scour  New  York  and  carry  off  a  cargo 
of  conspirators,'^  Carpenter,  among  other  falsifications, 
has  falsified  this  passage,  which  was  a  caution  against  the 
danger  of  harbouring  him,  and  fnade  it  into  an  invitation 
for  two  or  three  thousand  French  troops  to  come  over  and 
plunder  the  "  merchants"  If  Carpenter  should  be  prose- 
cuted and  convicted  of  lying,  he  cannot  complain  his  sen- 
tence is  hard.  But  lying  is  so  naturally  the  mother  tongue 
of  an  emissary,  that  truth  is  to  him  like  a  foreign  language. 
The  cases  I  stated  with  respect  to  emissaries  sent  by  the 
British  Ministry  to  Germany  ought  to  have  put  the  Fede- 
ralists of  New  York  on  their  guard,  for  their  own  safety 
sake,  not  to  countenance  or  encourage  Car)>enter.     This 
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was  the  more  necessary  for  the  men  calling  themselves  Fe- 
deralists to  doy  because  their  own  political  character  is  very 
doubtful.  They  have  never  declared  what  their  principles 
are,  or  for  what  purpose  they  are  federalized.  Their  lan- 
guage is  abuse  instead  of  argument ;  and  as  far  as  their 
conduct  discovers  their  motives^  for  as  to  principle  they  have 
none,  their  leaders  are  an  English  faction  disaffected  to  the 
peace  of  the  United  States. 

Carpenter  came  to  the  United  States  about  the  same  tiipe 
that  Pitt,  whose  meanness  was  equal  to  his  ignorance,  sent 
his  emissaries  into  Germany.  Carpenter  is  the  successor  of 
Porcupine,  he  is  his  equal  in  blackguardism  but  not  in  wit. 
The  one  had  talents,  the  other  is  a  fool  that  has  not  talents 
enough  to  be  a  knave.  I  am  not  entering  into  a  contest 
with  this  emissary.  I  am  exposing  him,  and  putting  the 
Federalists,  or  rather  those  who  have  been  deceived  by  that 
faction,  on  their  guard  against  him,  and  having  done  so  / 
leave  them.  The  Republicans  have  nothing  to  fear.  They 
are  not  the  abettors  of  conspiracies  against  a  friendly  power. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
Oct.  28, 1806. 


COMMUNICATION  ON  CULLEN. 


As  it  happens  that  Duane,  the  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Aurora,  knows  the  emissary  CuUen,  who  goes  by  the  name 
of  Carpenter,  and  is  the  Editor  of  a  paper  in  New  York, 
which,  emissary  like,  he  calls  the .  People  a  Friendj  I  send 
you  some  extracts  from  the  Aurora  of  October  28,  respect- 
ing this  emissary.    The  extracts  ai:e  as  follows : — 

"  Two  of  the  Anglo-Federal  Editors  of  New  York  have 
fallen  upon  their  new  associate,  CuUen,  (who  calls  himself 
Carpenter.)  Cullen  has  let  out  his  English  agency  too 
openly,  and  Coleman  tells  him  so-r-he  does  not  blame  Cul- 
len for  wishing  or  endeavouring  to  promote  an  alliance,  of* 
fensive  and  defensive,  with  England,  but  for  letting  the  thing 
out  so  openly,  and  thereby  opposing  the  feelings  and  inte- 
rests of  the  country,  the  worst  effect  of  which  he  considers 
to  be  the  ruin  of  the  Anglo*Federal  party.  The  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser  is  also  very  hard  on  CuUen's  Eng- 
lish devotion,  and  fairly  takes  the  ground  in  opposition  to 
this  English  emissary.    Cullen  feels  it,  and  comes  forth  in 

N  a 
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an  inflated  palaver.  He  says,  that  his  departure  from 
England  was  owing  to  a  miscarriage^  but  what  kind  of  a 
miscarriage  he  has  not  said. 

"  Cullen  roars  out  lustily  about  his  personal  deportment, 
of  which  he  knows  the  Editor  of  this  paper  (the  Aurora) 
could  give  a  very  humourous  account  if  he  were  disposed 
to  indulge  in  private  anecdote. 

"  Perhaps  the  city  of  Calcutta  never  exhibited  so  dirty 
and  debauched  a  character  as  this  now  delicate  Mr.  Culleo, 
alias  Carpenter.  This  Cullen,  with  whom  the  writer  of  this 
article  (Duane)  never  held  intercourse  in  India,  but  whom 
he  frequently  saw  and  pitied  in  the  condition  hinted  at,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  editor  of  this  paper  (the  Aurora)  in 
the  gallery  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1796,  the  editor  of  this  paper  (the  Aurora)  being 
then  a  reporter  for  a  spirited  paper  called  the  Telegraph. 
A  gentleman  who  also  reported  for  one  of  the  public  prints, 
seeing  this  Cullen  in  conversation  with  the  present  editor  of 
this  paper  (the  Aurora)  gave  the.  following  friendly  bint 
•  Do  you  know  that  man  Cullen  ?'  I  never  had  any  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  him,  I  have  seen  him  and  heard 
much  about  him  in  Calcutta.  ^  Let  me  tell  you  (replied  the 
gentleman)  that  if  you  cultivate  that  man's  acquaiptance  you 
must  relinquish  your  present  acquaintance,  for  none  of  the 
respectable  w^riters  for  the  public  papers  will  associate  with 
him  !'  The  hint  was  not  at  all  necessary ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  discourse  (meaning  the  discourse  with  Cullen)  consisted 
in  telling  the  editor  of  this  paper  (the  Aurora)  his  name, 
and  that  he  was  the  same  person  who  had  been  formerly  at 
Calcutta.  This  (says  the  editor  of  the  Aurora)  is  the  modest 
character  (meanings  Cullen,  now  Carpenter)  who  talks  of 
delicacy  and  veracity,  like  Mother  Cole  of  religion  and 
chastity.  [N.  B.  Mother  Cole  is  the  hypocritical  old  bawd 
spoken  of  in  Foote's  comedy  of  the  Minor.] 

*'  There  is  not  (continues  the  Aurora)  more  than  a  slight 
shade  of  difference  between  Cullen  and  Coleman — they  both 
hold  the  same  maxims  in  politics,  for  principles  they  have 
none,  and  the  true  foundation  of  their  bickering  is,  that  the 
New  York  portion  of  the  milium  which  Cobbett  (that  is, 
Porcupine)  says  is  expended  by  ETngland  in  America  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  compensate  so  many  competitors." 


That  the  Federal  faction  associated  with  the  emissary 
Cullen  is  proved  by  their  advertising  their  nomination  of 
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charter  officers  in  his  paper.  They  now  begin  to  cast  him  off. 
Two  of  the  Federal  editors,  Coleman  and  Lewis,  have  each 
of  them  published  against  him.  How  is  this  change  to  be 
accounted  for  ?    For  every  change  must  have  a  motive. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Citizen^  of  October  28,  under 
the  signature  of  "  A  Republican,"  supposes  the  cause  to  be 
jealousy  of  Culien  as  their  literary  rival ;  but  there  could 
be  no  occasion  for  this,  for  Culien  is  but  a  poor  creature. 
The  Philadelphia  Aurora^  of  the  28th,  concludes^it  to  be  a 
quarrel  about  the  division  of  the  spoil,  that  is,  about  the 
division  of  the  million  pounds  sterling,  which  Cobbett  (Por- 
cupine) says,  the  English  Government  expends  in  America. 
The  more  fool  they  for  doing  so — for  though  the  generality 
of  newspaper  printers  may  be  bought  or  hired  to  print  any 
thing,  the  farmers,  who  are  the  main  stay  of  the  country, 
care  nothing  about  the  clamour  of  printers,  nor  about  the 
ravings  of  anonymous  scribblers.  These  things  serve  them 
to  laugh  at.  The  press  is  become  too  common  to  be  credited, 
unless  the  writer  be  known. 

But  without  supposing  any  other  cause  why  the  Fede- 
ralists have  thrown  off  Culien,  the  case  is,  that  the  project 
which  this  emissary  went  upon,  that  of  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  with  Britain,  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  the 
merchants,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  of  the  Federal  fac- 
tion. These  men,  though  ignorant  in  politics,  have,  from 
habit,  some  talent  for  speculation;  and  they  could  not  but 
see,  unless  they  were  stone-blind,  that  if  such  an  alliance 
was  formed,  tbe  whole  of  the  carrying  trade  would  be  lost 
at  onoe,  for  the  United  States  after  that  alliance,  would  no 
longelr  be  a  neutral  nation,  nor  be  considered  or  treated  as 
such.  And  as  men  when  they  begin  to  think  do  not  stop  at 
the  first  thought,  for  thought  begets  thought,  they  would 
soon  see  that  the  trade  to  Bourdeaux,  which  is  greater  than 
the  trade  to  London  would  be  lost  also;  and  by  thinking  a 
little  farther,  they  would  discover  that  Amsterdam  and  all 
the  ports  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  would  be  shut  against 
American  vessels  as  they  are  now  shut  against  the  English. 
Allies  must  share  the  same  fate. 

Whether  Coleman  and  Lewis  saw  this  before  the  faction 
to  which  they  belong  discovered  it,  I  leave  to  be  settled 
among  themselves.  They  might  also  apprehend  that  the 
continual  abuse  and  blackguardism  in  Cullen's  infamous 
paper  against  the  French  nation,  the  French  government, 
and  the  French  minister  at  Washington,  could  not  long,  and 
would  not  always  pass  unnoticed. 

Nov.  5,  1800.       .  COMMON  SENSE. 
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FEDERALISTS  BEGINNING  TO  REFORM. 


There  is  some  hope  that  the  Federalists  are  beginning  to 
reform,  they  have  already  descended  from  the  high  vice  of 
direct  lyingj  and  have  taken  up  with  the  humble  vice  of 
only  asking  lying  questions.  That  this  reformation  is  already 
began,  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  some  other  Federal 
papers,  and  a  quid  Federal  paper  in  Philadelphia  have 
shewn,  by  their  putting  the  following  lying  questions  to 
Thomas  Paine. 

*'  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  a  certain  memorial  trans* 
mitted  to  the  Executive  Directory  of  the  then  French  Re- 
public, by  an  American  citizen,  then  in  France,  inviting 
them  to  send  over  a  powerful  army  to  revolutionize  America. 
The  memorial,  stating  among  other  inducements,  that  there 
was  a  French  party  and  an  English  partv  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  army  would  be  joinea  by  the  French 
party  here,  immediately  on  its  arrival?" 

**  Do  you  know  that  his  memorial  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  the  Directory,  and  that  it  was  referred 
to  Citizen  Pichon,  late  Charge  des  Affaires  in  the  United 
States  ?" 

"  Do  you  know  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the 
Directory  were  induced  to  give  up  the  idea  of  revolutioniz- 
ing America,  nor  did  they  relinquish  it  till  they  were  well 
assured  [pray  who  assured  them]  that  the  citizens  of  all 
parties  would  unite  and  oppose  an  [any]  invading  army 
whatever?" 

^*  Do  you  know  [here  follows  a  long  space  filled  up  with 
stars,  thus  #**]  but  how  should  you  be  acquainted  with 
any  of  these  things;  besides,  three  queries  at  a  time  may  be 
as  many  as  you  can  well  answer?" 

Asking  a  lying  question  is  a  symptom  of  reformation  in 
the  Federalists,  because  it  is  not  so  bad  as  teUing  a  lie,  bat 
the  danger  is,  they  will  fall  into  a  relapse.  As  their  recovery 
from  the  dreadful  state  they  have  been  in  is  interesting  to 
the  public,  it  will  be  proper  to  publish  now  and  then  a  bal- 
letin  of  their  state  of  health. 

As  a  lying  question  may  sometimes  be  put  to  shame  by  a 
true  question  about  something  that  is  true,  I  ask  those  quid- 
nuncs, if  John  Adams,  when  he  and  the  Fed.  Cougress  of 
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that  day  passed  the  law  for  annulling  the  treaty  with  FraDce» 
paid  the  six  millions  of  livres  to  France,  which  Colonel 
John  Laurens  and  Thomas  Paine  brought  from  France  to 
Boston,  in  August,  1781,  two  millions  and  a  half  of  which 
was  in  silver  money,  and  lodged  in  the  Bank  at  Philadel- 
phia, of  which  Thomas  Willing  was  then  President;  the  rest 
was  in  clothing  and  military  stores  sufficient  to  load  a  ship 
and  brig,  besides  the  French  frigate  that  brought  the 
money. 

The  case  is  there  has  been  a  race  of  self-conceited  Federal 
iDgrates,  started  up  since  '^  the  times  that  tried  men's  soulsy'* 
that  knows  nothing  about  those  times.  The  writer  of  this, 
whom  every  body  knows,  could  tell  many  more  things  if 
he  was  not  restrained  by  prudence ;  but  the  foolish  Fede- 
ralists have  no  prudence.  They  blunder  on,  and  force  but 
explanations  that  prudence  requires  to  be  concealed. 

C N  S . 

Nov.  10,  1806. 


TO  A  FRIEND  TO  PEACE. 


The  American  Citizen  of  Nov,  6,  saySy  "  There  appeared 
in  The  People's  Friend  (the  paper  of  the  emissary  CuUen^ 
alias  Carpenter)  of  yesterday ^  in  the  Commercial  Adver- 
tiseTy  and  the  Evening  Post^  a  two  column  essay  signed 
A  Friend  to  Peace,  which  from  first  to  last  of  it  is  a 
bitter  invective  against  the  National  Administration  for 
not  fortifying  the  port  of  New  York.  "  This  Essay^ 
written  by  some  FedercU  handj  most  probably  by  Mr. 
Kingy  made  its  appearance  the  same  Mornings  in  hi^ 
Excellency's  quid  paper ^  the  Morning  Chronicle,  See  the 
People's  Friend  and  Morning  Chronicle  of  yesterday. 


The  first  remark  that  offers  itself  upon  this  subject  is  the 
choice  which  the  writer  or  writers  of  the  fore-mentioned 
two  column  essay  made  of  the  newspaper  in  which  their 
piece  appeared.  They  chose  for  that  purpose  the  paper  of 
the  emissary  Cullen,  alias  Carpenter,  whose  paper  is  conti- 
nually filled  in  the  first  place  with  abuse  and  blackguardism 
against  the  national  administration,  to  which  the  proposed 
address  of  the  Federal  faction  for  fortifying  the  port  of  New 
York  is  to  be  addressed,  which  shews  that  this  proposed 
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address  is  a  mere  trick  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  second  place,  the  paper  of  this  emissary,  whom 
the  Anglo-Federal  faction  protects,  for  it  is  they  who  pro- 
tect  them  and  not  the  people,  is  crammed  with  the  most 
vulgar  and  outrageous  abuse  against  the  French  nation,  the 
French  government,  the  French  minister  at  Washington ;  and 
now  this  emissary,  and  those  who  associate  with  him  are 
crying  out  to  the  citizens  of  all  other  States  to  be  at  the 
expence  of  fortifying  New  York  against  the  apprehended 
consequences  of  their  own  abuse,  for  that  is  the  only  danger 
to  which  the  place  is  exposed. 

The  people  of  Boston,  of  Philadelphia,  of  Baltimore,  of 
Charleston,  and  other  commercial  places,  all  which  are  ap- 
proachable by  ships  of  war,  do  not  call  on  New  York  to  be 
at  the  expence  of  fortifying  their  town ;  w^hy  then  does  a 
faction  in  New  York  call  on  them?  The  answer  is,  that 
those  places  though  they  have  their  local  disputes,  do  not 
harbour  an  emissary  of  one  belligerent  nation  against  ano- 
ther belligerent  nation,  and  a  Federal  faction  in  New  York 
does. 

The  faction  says,  in  their  fore-mentioned  address,  that 
^'  among  the  most  important  duties  of  Government  is  the 
application  of  the  puolic  funds  to  the  means  of  security 
against  foreign  invasion  and  insult."  But  it  is  the  faction 
itself  that  gives  the  insult  by  their  continually  insulting  the 
French  nation  and  government,  and  now  they  want  to  be 
protected  against  the  apprehended  consequences  of  that 
insult.  It  is  an  insult  to  France  to  harbour  the  emissary 
CuUen,  alias  Mac  Cuilen,  alias  Carpenter,  for  he  has  passed 
by  all  these  names,  and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  England  to 
harbour  a  French  emissary.  A  neutral  nation  violates  its 
neutrality  when  it  harbours  the  emissary  of  any  belligerent 
nation.  It  was  the  doing  of  this  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
overthrow  of  Switzerland.  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  was  the 
harbour  of  British  emissaries. 

If  Bufus  King  is  the  writer  of  the  forementioned  foolish 
piece,  for  it  is  tediouslv  and  foolishly  written,  he  must  kno^Tv, 
for  he  has  been  (God  knows!)  a  foreign  minister  himself, 
that  it  is  an  injunction  on  every  foreign  minister  to  transmit  a 
weekly  account  to  his  goveirnment,  if  the  opportunity  offers^ 
of  every  thing  that  passes  in  the  nation  to  which  he  is  sent, 
thathas  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  nation  he  represents. 
The  movements,  therefore,  of  the  Anglo-Federal  faction  in 
New  York,  will  of  consequence  be  known  to  the  French 
.  government,  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  government  will  see. 
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by  the  opposition  made  to  those  movements,  that  they  are 
the  work  of  a  vulgar  and  despicable  faction,  and  not  of  the 
people.  And  so  far  as  the  writer  of  this  (who  is  the  same 
person  who  wrote  the  pamphlet  Common  Sense,  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  1776,  and  the  several  numbers  of  the 
Crisis  during  that  war)  has  made  an  opposition  to  those 
movements,  and  distinguished  between  the  faction  and  the 
people,  he  has  been  the  friend  of  the  people.  As  to  the  fac- 
tion itself,  Thomas  Paine  cares  nothing  about  it;  but  he  has 
been  civil  enough  to  warn  it  of  its  danger.  If  Rufus  King, 
in  case  he  is  the  writer  of  the  piece  in  Cullen's  paper  of 
November  4,  and  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  same 
day,  will  say  in  direct  terms  what  he  there  insinuates  indi- 
rectly, that  Thomas  Paine  invited  two  or  three  thousand 
French  troops  to  plunder  the  citijy  Thomas  Paine  will 
honour  Rufus  King  with  a  prosecution  for  lying.  A 
faction  must  be  in  a  lamentable  condition  indeed,  when  it  is 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  lying.  It  ought  to  recollect  that 
nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  tell  a  lie,  and  nothing  more 
difiElcult  than  to  support  the  lie  after  it  is  told. 

But  all  this  affectation  about  fortifying  New  York  is  a 
mere  electioneering  Federal  bubble.  Why  did  they  not 
think  of  it  in  the  administration  of  John  Adams,  or  in  that 
of  Washington?  Why  is  it  made  a  subject  at  this  time, 
and  was  not  at  that  time?  New  York  is  in  no  more  danger 
now  than  it  was  tken^  nor  than  any  other  commercial 
town  or  city  of  the  Union  is  in,  except  it  be  the  dauger  the 
faction  brings  upon  it  by  harbouring  and  encouraging  an 
emissary  of  one  belligerent  nation  against  another. 

But  supposing  for  the  sake  of  supposition,  that  the  other 
States  would  agree  to  be  at  the  expence  of  fortifying  New 
York,  which  is  next  to  certain  they-  will  not,  for  all  the 
Atlantic  States  have  commercial  towns  of  their  own,  how,  I 
ask  is  New  York  to  be  fortified,  for  I  deny  the  practicability 
of  fortifying  it?  It  is  nature  more  than  art  that  renders 
places  defensible,  and  the  situation  of  New  York  does  not 
admit  of  defence.  Where  any  foreign  power  disposed  to 
attack  it,  they  would  not  attack  it  in  front  by  ships  of  war. 
They  would  pass  the  city  either  on  the  East  river,  or  the 
North  river,  or  both,  and  land  their  troops  some  miles  above 
the  city,  and  march  down  upon  it,  or  they  would  come 
down  the  East  river  for  that  purpose,  or  they  would  land 
on  the  East  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  march  across  the 
island  and  pass  the  East  river  in  boats  they  would  bring 
with  them.     If  the  Federal  faction  will  exhibit  their  plan  of 
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defence,  if  they  have  any,  the  writer  of  this  will  shew  them 
the  absurdity  of  it,  for  he  believes  that  he  knows  more,  be- 
cause he  has  seen  more  of  fortified  places  than  they  have. 

The  case  is,  that  New  York  is  the  worst  situation  for 
defence  that  could  be  chosen.  The  original  plan  for  build- 
ing the  city  was  at  Harlaem,  which  is  a  better  situation 
both  for  commerce  and  defence  than  the  point  of  the  island 
is  where  the  city  now  stands.  The  waters  of  the  North 
river  and  the  East  river,  by  means  of  the  river  at  Kings- 
bridge,  unite  at  Harlaem,  and  the  market  would  be  seven  or 
eight  miles  nearer  the  country  than  it  now  is. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Nov.  13, 1806. 


NOTIFICATIONS  RESPECTING  IHE  IMPOSTOR  CULLEN, 
ALIAS  M*CULLEN,  ALIAS  CARPENTER,  THE  ASSOCIATE 
OF  THE  FEDERALISTS  OF  NEW  YORK. 


In  former  communications  respecting  this  impostor,  I  men- 
tioned that  Duane,  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Aurora, 
knew  him  both  in  England  and  in  India.  Before  I  state 
Duane's  further  account  of  him  I  will  relate  what  I  have 
been  told  of  him  in  this  city.  New  York. 

This  man  arrived  in  this  city  (New  York)  about  four 
years  ago  and  lodged  at  a  house  in  which  a  friend  of  mine 
then  was.  Cullen  at  that  time  passed  by  the  name  of  Mac 
Cullen,  and  as  it  often  happens  to  men  of  his  description 
that  when  the  liquor  is  in  the  wit  is  otd^  he  often  let  himself 
out  very  foolishly.  He  vauntingly  said  he  had  been  offered 
great  sums  of  money  by  the  English  ministry  not  to  write 
against  them.  He  went  to  his  room  one  day  when  he  was 
in  his  capers,  and  dressed  himself  in  an  English  regimental 
uniform,  and  came  to  shew  himself.  [N.  B.  He  has  been  a 
regimental  deputy  pay-master,  and  is  the  son  of  Cullen  the 
box  keeper  of  Crow  Street  Theatre,  Dublin.] 

In  his  journey  from  New  York  he  called  on  Duane  at 
Philadelphia,  to  sell  him  some  types,  and  desired  Duane  to 
conceal  his  name  and  not  to  expose  him.  Duane  replied, 
(see  the  Aurora  of  Nov.  1st.)  "  As  to  revealing  your  secret 
vou  have  no  right  to  impose  secresy  on  me.  At  the  same 
time  it  will  depend  on  yourself  to  furnish  a  motive  for  sil^ice 
or  publicity  on  the  subject;  and  that  will  depend  entirely 
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upon  the  object  of  your  coming  to  this  country,  and  the 
course  you  mean  to  pursue  in  it." 

CtUlen.  **  My  purpose  is  to  have  no  concern  with  party 
or  politics.     I  wish  to  purchase  a  snug  farm  near  Washing*' 
ton  if  I  can,  and  to  occupy  my  leisure  in  literary  pursuits, 
totally  distant  from  politics  with  which  I  have  done  for  ever." 

Duane,  '^  In  such  a  case,  I  can  have  no  motive  for  inter- 
fering with  you  or  your  name — but  let  me  observe  that  from 
the  knowledge  which  I  have  of  you  and  your  political  con- 
nections in  England  I  should  be  very  apt  to  suspect  that  you 
came  to  this  country  with  very  different  views." 

CuUen.  "  By  no  means.  I  have  done  with  politics  for 
ever." 

Duane.  "If  you  have  come  to  this  country  for  the  pur- 
pose you  say,  and  I  shall  not  dispute  it  unless  good  reasons 
appear  to  the  contrary ;  if  you  are  not  come  here  as  an  ene- 
my to  civil  liberty,  as  an  emissary  of  the  English  minister 
(meaning  Pitt  who  sent  emissaries  into  Germany)  and  do 
not  pursue  the  same  course  of  politics  here  that  you  did  in 
London,  your  secret  shall  be  kept;  but  let  me  tell  you,  that 
if  you  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  political  concerns  of  this 
country,  or  attempt  to  attack  the  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment, I  shall  consider  myself  not  only  bound  to  expose  you, 
but  to  present  you  to  the  world  in  the  most  open  and  unre- 
served manner," 

Duane  bought  the  types  and  here  the  conversation  ended. 

Duane  then  continues  his  account  of  this  emissary  by 
saying,  that  "  he  (Cullen)  was  in  the  pay  of  the  official  pa- 
per of  the  British  treasury — that  Windham,  the  patron  of 
Porcupine,  was  his  patron— that  his  name  is  Cullen  and  not 
Carpenter  and  that  he  is  an  Irishman,  but  an  advocate  of 
England  (meaning  the  oppressions  of  England  over  Ireland.) 
A  man,  continues  Duane,  so  branded  with  infamy  may  be 
worthy  if  Federal  protection  and  countenance,  but  the  Ame- 
rican nation  being  thus  explicitly  apprised  of  the  character  of 
this  emissary  will  be  able  at  once  to  value  his  writings  and 
the  views  of  his  supporters." 

Here  ends  Duane's  account  of  him  in  the  Aurora  of  No- 
vember 1st. 

In  the  Aurora  of  the  6th,  Duane  renews  the  subject,  "  It  is, 
says  he,  an  act  of  public  justice  to  pursue  this  fellow  CqUen, 
alias  Carpenter,  through  all  his  windings.  The  countenancing 
such  an  impostor  is  a  stigma  on  society ;  and  the  maintain- 
ance  of  him  in  one  of  our  capital  cities  (New  York)  is  a  li- 
bel on  the  country,  its  morals,  and  its  justice.      While  this 
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man  Culleii  edited  the  Charleston  Courier  we  rarely  noticed 
him ;  but  his  conduct  there  became  such  that  it  drew  forth 
from  some  person  well  informed,  a  portraiture  of  the  man* 
His  departure  soon  followed. 

*^  His  course  since  he  has  been  put  in  possession  of  a  paper 
at  New  York,  we  have  watched,  because  that  city  is  the 
chief  rendezvous  of  English  influence  and  the  principal  asy- 
lum of  old  Toryism." 

Aurora,  Nov.  7th. — "  The  English  emissary  Cullen  at  New 
York  has  never  stated  his  transaction  as  a  deputy  pay-mas- 
ter under  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Windham  [Porcupine's 
patron.]  We  are  to  presume  his  "  miscarriage"  in  that  situa- 
tion produced  his  transit  to  the  United  States  and  the  change 
of  his  natne  to  Carpenter." 

Here  ends  the  extracts  from  the  Aurora. 

The  conduct  and  character  of  this,  Cullen,  alias  Mac  Cul- 
len, alias  Carpenter  are  so  very  suspicious  that  unless  he  can 
give  some  satisfactory  account  of  himself,  and  on  what  re- 
commendation he  came  to  this  country,  and  call  on  some 
person  of  character  to  attest  and  answer  for  him,  he  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  stay  in  the  city.  His  continuance 
here  will  bring  trouble.  He  is  marked  with  all  the  suspi- 
cious tokens  of  an  impostor  and  he  exhibits  the  character  of 
an  emissary. 

As  he  is  a  British  subject,  and  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  a  stranger  here,  and  in  disguise,  will  Mr.  £rs- 
kine,  the  British  minister,  take  him  under  his  patronage  and 
answer  for  him?  If  not  it  will  be  best  to  send  him  away. 
This  is  giving  Cullen  a  chance  he  does  not  deserve. 

It  is  a  circumstance  not  easily  accounted  for,  that  at  the 
very  instant  Mr.  Erskine  a  gentleman  of  fair  fame  and  res- 
pectable connections,  is  arrived  at  Washington  on  a  mission 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  that  an  impostor  un- 
der a  borrowed  name  and  furnished  with  British  regimen- 
tals, is  employing  himself  in  abusing,  with  the  most  infamous 
language  of  drunken  intoxication,  the  same  government,  Mr. 
Erskine  is  commissioned  to  treat  with.  Can  Rufus  King  or 
any  man  of  mischief  explain  this? 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Nov,  19, 1806. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  POLITICAL  AND    MILITARY  AFFAIRS 

OF  KLROPE. 


The  battles  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  his  Government,  began  on  the  9th  of  October,  and 
ended  on  the  J  4th  of  that  month  ;  but  the  final  event,  that  of 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  Russian  army  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  on  the  14th,  was  not  known  iu  England 
till  the  26th  or  27th  of  October.  The  first  public  notice  of 
it  is  in  a  London  paper  of  the  27th  (See  the  Mercantile  Ad- 
vertiser of  Tuesday,  Dec.  9th,  and  American  Citizen,  Dec. 
10th).  The  article  in  the  Loudon  paper  of  the  27tb,  which 
announces  this  event,  begins  as  follows : 

"  London,  Oct.  27. — It  is  with  very  great  concern  that 
it9€  are  obliged  to  check  the  pleasing  expectations  that  were 
entertained  YESTERDAY  of  the  success  of  the  Prussian 
army'^ 

The  manifesto  and  declaration  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment on  the  failure  of  the  negociation  for  peace  with  France, 
and  which  throws  all  the  blame  of  that  failure  on  the  French 
Government,  was  published  in  the  London  Gazette  (the  offi- 
cial paper  of  the  English  Government)  on  the  21st  of  Oc- 
tober, five  or  six  days  before  that  Government  knew  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Prussians.  Query. — Would  the  English 
Government  have  published  that  manifesto  had  it  been  kept 
back  till  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Prussians  were  known? 
I  think  not,  unless  it  be  true  which  fanatics  have  formerly 
said,  that  '^  those  whom  God  intends  to  destroy  he  first  ren^ 
ders  madr 

It  is  a  saying  often  verified  by  experience,  that  xme  story 
is  good  till  another  is  told.  In  a  little  time  we  shall  have 
the  manifesto  of  the  French  Government,  and  then,  by  com- 
paring the  two  with  each  other,  and  with  such  circumstances 
as  are  known^  which  is  the  only  true  way  of  interpreting 
nianifestoes,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  form  some  judgment  of 
the  whole. 

But  as  far  as  circumstances  are  already  known,  Buona- 
parte has  done  exactly  what  I  would  have  done  myself,  with 
respect  I  mean  to  the  present  war,  had  I  been  in  his  place, 
which,  thank  God,  I  am  not.     Why  are  coalitions  continu- 
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ally  formed  and  forming  against  him,  against  the  French 
nation,  and  the  French  Government?  Or  why  does  the 
Government  of  England  oppress  and  impoverish  the  people 
it  governs  by  loading  them  with  the  burdensome  expence  of 
paying  those  coalitions?  It  is  they  who  pay  all,  and  I  pity 
them  sincerely. 

The  opposers  of  Buonaparte  say,  "  he  is  a  usurper. ^^  The 
case  is,  that  all  the  kings  in  Europe  are  usurpers,  and  as  to 
hereditary  Government,  it  is  a  succession  of  usurpers.  The 
present  hereditary  Government  of  England  is  derived  from 
the  usurper,  William  of  Normandy,  who  conquered  Eng- 
land and  usurped  the  Government.  If  there  is  any  man 
amongst  them  all  that  is  less  a  usurper  than  the  rest,  it  is 
Buonaparte ;  for  he  was  elected  by  the  French  nation  to  the 
rank  and  title  he  now  holds*  The  others  assumed  it  by  .the 
sword,  or  succeeded  in  consequence  of  the  first  usurpation. 

As  to  the  coalitions  against  France^  it  is  impossible  in  the 
nature  of  things  they  can  succeed  while  the  French  Govern- 
ment conducts  itself  with  the  energy  and  activity  it  now  does. 
The  English  Government  may  amuse  itself  with  forming 
coalitions  as  long  and  as  often  as  it  pleases,  but  they  will  all 
come  to  the  same  fatal  end.  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is 
no  single  power  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  Uiat  is  able  to 
stand  against  France  until  a  coalition  army,  coming  in  de- 
tachments from  different  and  distant  parts  of  Europe,  can  be 
collected  and  formed.  And,  in  the  second  place,  those  dis- 
tant detachments  of  an  intended  coalition  army  cannot  be 
put  in  motion  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  somewhere  in 
Germany  without  its  being  known  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. The  case,  therefore,  will  always  be,  that  as  soon  as 
the  French  Government  knows  that  those  distant  parts  are 
in  motion,  the  French  army,  with  Buonaparte  at  its  head, 
will  march  and  attack  the  first  part  of  the  coalition  army  he 
can  come  up  with,  and  overthrow  it.  Last  year  that  part 
was  Austria.  This  year  it  is  Prussia.  The  English  Govern- 
ment may  vote  coalition  armies  in  the  cabinet,  but  Buona- 
parte can  always  prevent  them  in  the  field.  This  is  a  matter 
so  very  obvious  to  any  man  who  knows  the  scene  of  Europe, 
and  can  calculate  the  probability  of  events,  that  a  Cabinet 
must  be  sunk  in  total  ignorance  and  stupidity  not  to  see  it ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  the  lives  of  unoffending  men  are  sported 
away. 

As  to  the  late  negociation  for  peace  between  England  and 
France,  I  view  it  as  a  trick  of  war  on  both  sides,  and  the 
contest  was  which  could  outwit  the  other.     The  British  ma- 
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nifesto  says,  "  The  negociation  originated  in  an  offer  made 
by  the  French  Government  of  treating  for  peace  on  the  basin 
of  actual  poasession.^'  Well !  be  it  so ;  it  makes  the  matter 
neither  better  nor  worse ;  for  the  fact  is,  though  the  British 
manifesto  says  nothing  about  it,  that  the  British  Cabinet  had 
planned,  and  was  forming  this  coalition  army  of  Prussians, 
Russians,  and  Swedes,  several  months  before  that  offer  was 
made,  and  the  French  Government  had  knowledge  of  it,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  such  things  a  dead  secret.  The 
French  Government,  therefore,  having  at  least,  what  may  be 
called  suspicious  knowledge  of  this  coalition  intrigue,  made 
the  offer  to  find  out  the  whole  of  that  intrigue,  that  it  might 
be  prepared  against  it.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  British 
Cabinet  closed  with  the  offer,  and  went  into  the  negociation 
to  give  time  to  the  Russians  and  Swedes  to  march  and  join 
the  Prussians,  while  the  comedy  of  negociation  was  go- 
ing on. 

But  the  Corsican  usurper,  as  they  call  him,  has  been  too 
quick  for  them.  He  has  outwitted  the  coalition  intriguers, 
and  outgeneralled  the  coalition  usurpers.  The  fallen  King 
of  Prussia  has  to  deplore  his  fate,  and  the  British  Cabinet 
to  dread  the  consequence. 

In  speaking  of  these  circumstances,  it  ought  always  to 
be  remembered  that  the  British  Government  began  this 
•war.  It  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France  called 
the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  and  soon  after,  declared  war  again  to 
avoid  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  that  treaty.  It  will  not  be 
able  to  conclude  another  treaty  so  good  as  the  treaty  it  has 
broken,  and  most  probably  no  treaty  at  all.  That  Govern- 
ment must  now  abide  by  its  fate,  for  it  can  raise  no  more 
ooalitions.  There  does  not  remain  powers  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  to  form  another.  The  last  that  could  be  raised 
faas  been  tried  and  has  perished. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
New  York,  Dec.  14, 1806. 
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OF  THE  ENGLISH  NAVY. 


The  boasted  navy  of  England  has  been  the  ruin  of  Eng-^ 
land.  This  may  appear  strange  to  a  set  of  stupid  Feds, 
who  have  no  more  foresight  than  a  mole  under  ground,  or 
they  would  not  abuse  France  as  they  do ;  but  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  a  little  reflection  on 
the  case  will  shew  it. 

The  expence  of  that  navy  is  greater  than  the  nation  can 
bear ;  and  the  deficiency  is  continually  supplied  by  antici- 
pation of  revenue  under  the  name  of  loans,  till  the  national 
debt,  which  is  the  sum  total  of  these  anticipations,  has 
amounted,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  the  English  Parliament,  the  28th  of  last 
March,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  .£.603,924,000  sterling ;  and 
the  interest  of  the  debt  at  that  time  was  «£.S4,9a0,00j[) 
sterling. 

What  are  called  loans,  are  no  other  than  creating  a  new 
quantity  of  stock  and  sending  it  to  market  to  be  sold,  and 
then  laying  on  new  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  of  that  new 
stock.  The  persons  called  loaners,  or  subscribers  for  the 
loan,  contract  with  the  minister  for  large  wholesale  quantities 
of  this  new  stock  at  as  low  a  price  as  they  can  get  it,  and  all 
they  can  make  by  retailing  it  is  their  profit.  This  ruinous 
system,  for  it  is  certain  ruin  in  the  end,  began  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Third,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years  ago. 

The  expence  of  the  English  navy  this  year,  as  given  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqaer,  last  March,  is  £.15,281,000 
sterling,  above  sixty-eight  million  dollars.  I'he  enormous 
expence  of  this  navy,  taken  on  an  average  of  peace  and 
war,  has  run  the  nation  into  debt  upwards  of  five  millions 
sterling  every  year  for  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years 
since  the  system  of  what  are  called  loans  began.  Andf  it  is 
this  annual  accumulation  of  more  than  five  millions  sterling 
every  year,  for  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years,  that  has 
carried  the  English  national  debt  to  this  enormous  sum  of 
£.603,924,000  sterling,  which  was  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
in  March  last.  If  it  be  asked,  what  has  this  mighty  navy 
done  to  balance  this  expence?  it  may  be  answered,  that, 
comparatively  speaking,  it  has  done  nothing.     It  has  oh- 
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iained  some  victories  at  sea,  where  nothing  was  to  be  gaine(i 
but  blows  and  broken  bones,  and  it  has  plundered  the  un- 
armed vessels  of  neutral  nations;  and  this  makes  the  shorf 
history  of  its  services. 

That  the  English  Government  does  not  depend  upon  the 
navy  to  prevent  Buonaparte  making  a  descent  upon  Eng- 
land, is  demonstrated  by  the  expensive  preparations  that 
Government  puts  itself  to  by  land  to  repel  it.  And  that  the 
navy  contributes  nothing  to  the  protection  of  commerce  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  all  the  ports  on  the  Continent  of 
£urope  are  shut  by  land  against  the  commerce  of  England. 
Of  what  tise,  then,  is  the  navy  that  has  incurred  such  an 
enormous  debt,  and  which  costs  more  than  sixty-eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  to  keep  it  dp,  which  is  three  times 
more  than  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  the  mines  of  Peru  and 
Mexico  annually  produce.  Such  a  naVy  will  always  keep' 
a  nation  poor.  No  wonder,  then,  that  every  seventh  person 
in  England  is  a  pauper,  which  is  the  fiict.*  The  number  of 
paupers  now  is  1,200,000. 

Another  evil  to  England  attending  this  navy,  besides  the 
debt  it  has  incurred,  is  that  it  drains  the  nation  of  Specie. 
More  than  half  the  materials  that  go  into  the  construction  of 
a  navy  in  England  are  procured  from  Russia  and  Sweden ;; 
and  as  tbe  exports  of  English  manufactures  to  those  places 
are  but  small,  the  balance  must  be  paid  in  specie.  If  Buo- 
naparte succeed  in  all  his  plans,  I  hope  he  will  put  an  end 
ta  navies  for  the  good  of  the  world. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Jan.  7,  1807. 
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REMARKS  ON  GOVERNOR  LEWIS'S  SPEECH  TO  THE 
LEGISLATURE,  AT  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK. 


Invidious  comparisons  shew  want  of  judgment.  But  when 
such  comparisons  are  made  on  grounds  that  are  not  true, 
they  became  the  more  offensive. 

You  say  in  your  speech  to  the  Legislature,  "  In  this 
general  dispensation  of  benefits  our  State  has  received  an 
unrivalled  portion.     In  the  course  of  a  few  years  she  has 
outstripped  her  confederates  in  those  impoitant  sources  of 
national  greatness,  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  is  not  be- 
hind the  foremost  of  them  in  the  improvement  of  the  useful 
and  fine  arts.     The  first  of  these  assertions  is  supported  by  a 
comparison  of  the  exports  from  New  York  with  those  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  short  period,  of  five  or  six 
years,  which  affords  an  unerring  criterion^  and  establishes 
this  important  fact,  that  whilst  each  has  experienced  a  rapid 
increase,  the  former,  (New  York)  which  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  period  was  far  behind,  has  previous  to  its  termi- 
nation overtaken  and  gone  far  ahead  of  the  latter.    To  ex- 
plain— in  the  year  1800,  the  exports  from  Philadelphia  stood 
in  the  ratio  to  those  of  New  York  of  about  seven  to  six. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1806,  those  of  New  York  were  to 
those  of  Philadelphia  as  twelve  to  seven  nearly.     Whence^ 
it  is  natural  to  inquire,  proceeds  those  results  f    Which  are 
the  most  remarkable,  as  Philadelphia  has  preserved  her  supe- 
riority in  population,  having  considerably  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  while  New  York  has  little 
more  than  seventy  [thousand.]    The  question  (continues  the 
Governor)  is  one  that  merits  the  examination  of  an  enlight- 
ened mind ;  and  the  solution  of  it,  if  I  mistake  not,  [it  is 
very  well  the  Governor  put  this  in]  will  be  found  in  our 
spirited  exertions  in  the  improvement  of  roads  and  navigable 
streams.    These  have  facilitated  an  intercourse  between  our 
sea-ports  and  interior  country.     Have  f aught  the  forests 
[the  forests  then  are  more  learned  tl^an  the  forests  of  Penn- 
sylvania] to  bow  [that  is,  to  make  a  handsome  boWy  such  as 
the  Quaker  trees  of  Pennsylvania  cannot  make]  beneath  the 
iabours  of  the  husbandmen.     Have  converted  the  wilderness 
[this  is  an  age  of  strange  conversions]  into  fruitful  fields,  and 
made  the  desert  places  rejoice  and  blossom  like  the  rose/* 
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and  sing,  I  suppose,  like  the  nightingale.     Poetical  fiction  is 
ridiculous  in  legislative  concerns. 

I  now  come  to  remark  more  seriously  on  the  errors  and 
on  the .  invidious  comparisons  contained  in  the  Governor's 
speech.  I  shall  remark  on  another  part  of  his  speech  after  I 
have  done  with  this. 

I  take  the  statements  as  Governor  Lewis  has  stated  them, 
that  is,  that  the  exports  of  Philadelphia  were  greater  than 
the  exports  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1800;  and  that,  at 
this  time,  the  exports  of  New  York  are  greater  than  those 
of  Philadelphia.  But  the  cause  which  the  Governor  assigns 
for  this  shews  a  great  want  of  knowledge  and  consequently 
of  judgment. 

He  ascribes  it,  so  far  as  respects  New  York,  to  improve- 
ments in  roads  and  navigable  streams — to  making  the 
forests  bow  beneath  the  labours  of  the  husbandmen — io  con* 
verting  the  [unconverted]  wilderness  into  fruitful  fields^ 
and  making  the  desert  places  rejoice  ;  and  he  speaks  of  those 
improvements  as  if  Pennsylvania  had  stood  still  in  the  mean 
time,  and  made  none ;  whereas  the  fact  is  not  as  the  Gover- 
nor states  it  Pennsylvania  has  made  more  public  roads 
and  built  more  permanent  bridges  than  any  other  State  has 
done.  And  as  to  the  improvement  of  farms,  there  are  no 
farmer  in  the  United , States  that  excel  the.  German  farmers 
of  Pennsylvania.  We  must  then  seek  some  other  cause 
than  that  which  the  Governor  has  assigned. 

If  Governor  Lewis  had  made  himself  acquainted,  in  some 
degree^  with  mercantile  affairs,  which  he  ought  to  have  done, 
before  he  undertook  to  speak  of  exports  or  imports,  he 
would  have  found  that  the  greater  part  of  the  exports  of  New 
York  are  not  the  produce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and, 
therefore,  have  a  distinct  origin  from  any  thing  that  can  arise 
from  internal  improvements  of  any  kind.  For  example, 
the  city  of  New  York  exports  great  quantities  of  tobacco, 
rice,  cotton,  indigo,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  rosin,  and  yet 
none  of  those  articles  are  the  produce  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  case  is,  that  the  Southern  States,  where  those 
articles  are  produced,  do  not  go  much  into  the  carrying 
trade,  and  as  the  port  of  New  York  is  commodious  to  the 
gea,  those  articles  arrive  coastways  to  New  York,  to  be 
exported  from  thence  to  Europe. 

New  York  also  exports  a  great  deal  of  the  produce  of 
Connecticut,  which  comes  in  shallops  through  the  sound. 
She  also  exports  considerable  quantities  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
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mont  and  also  of  East  Jersey ;  and  in  proportion  that  she 
exports  the  produce  of  other  States  she  also  imports  for 
them.  Not  a  third  of  what  she  imports  is  consumed  in  her 
own  State.  It  is  the  commodious  situation  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  soon  in,  and  soon  out  to  sea,  and  not  to  any  thing 
in  the  Governor's  catalogue  of  pastoral  compliments,  that 
gives  New  York  a  superiority  in  commerce  over  Phila- 
delphia. 

It  ought  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  course  of  commerce 
has  undergone  considerable  changes  within  a  few  years.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  English  Government 
to  keep  the  several  colonies,  as  they  were  then  called,  sepa- 
rate  and  unconnected  with  each  other;  and  as  New  York 
was  possessed  by  the  British  during  the  war,  the  conve- 
niences of  New  York  as  a  port  of  refideztx)U8  was  not 
known. 

After  the  war,  the  case  was,  that  the  Eastern  States  were 
the  carriers  for  the  Southern  States ;  and  the  case  now  is, 
that  the  sea-vessels  of  the  Eastern  States  make  New  York 
their  port  of  rendezvous,  where  they  load  with  the  produce 
of  the  Southern  States,  brought  to  New  York  by  coasting 
vessels,  and  export  it  to  Europe— such  as  the  articles  already 
mentioned,  tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  pitch,  tar,  turpen- 
tine, and  rosin.  Not  less  than  between  forty  and  fifty  sea- 
vessels  that  appear  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  port  of  New 
York,  are  New  England  built,  and  owned  by  persons  in 
New  England,  of  which  several  are  of  New  Bedford,  and 
come  to  New  York  for  freight  or  charter.  Governor  Lewis 
should  have  informed  himself  of  all  these  matters  before  he 
undertook  to  commit  himself  in  a  speech  to  the  Legislature 
about  exports  or  imports. 

I  now  come  to  remark  on  another  passage  in  the  Gover- 
nor's speech  immediately  following  the  passage  already 
quoted. 

*'  Similar  causes,"  says  the  Governor,  •*  have  produced  simi- 
lar effects  in  Great  Britain^  a  country  unequalled  in  agricul^ 
ture^  artSy  manufactures ^  and  commerce.  It  is  but  little  more 
than  fifty  years  since*  her  attention  was  earnestly  turned  to 
the  facilities  of  internal  intercourse.  From  that  period  her 
exports  have  been  progressing  and  have  nearly  attained  to 
an  increase  of  four  hundred  per  cent,  while  that  of  her 
population  has  not  exceeded  ten  [per  cent]  A  wise  Govern^ 
ment  [the  Governor  means  by  this  his  own  administration) 
will  not  fail  to  Improve  such  advantages." 
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If  the  encomiums  the  Governor  here  makes  upon  England 
were  well-founded,  which  they  are  not,  they  would,  never- 
theless, be  ill-timed. 

In  the  condition  Europe  is  now  in,  it  is  best  not  to  make 
any  speechifying  allusion  to  one  part  that  may  offend  some 
other  part ;  but  the  encomiums  he  makes  are  fallacious.  As 
to  the  agriculture  of  England,  the  fact  is,  that  beside  not 
victualling  its  own  navy^  which  is  victuaUed  by  Ireland^  it 
does  not  produce  grain  enough  for  the  support  of  its  own 
inhabitants,  and  were  it  not  for  the  cargoes  of  wheat  and 
other  grain  which  England  procures  from  the  United  States 
and  from  the  Baltic,  the  people  would  be  in  a  starving  con- 
dition. In  point  of  quality  the  French  wheat  is  superior  to 
the  English. 

As  to  Great  Britain  being  unequalled  in  '^  arts,"  as  the 
Governor  has  not  said  what  arts  he  means,  the  expression 
is  too  vague  and  general  to  admit  of  remarks.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  arts,  even  down  to  the  black  art.  The  English 
Government  has  the  art  of  taxing  the  people  till  thousands 
of  them  cannot  buy  a  Sunday  dinner  ;  and  the  church  has 
the  art  of  picking  their  pockets  by  tythes  for  the  good  of 
their  souls.  In  what  are  called  the  fine  arts  the  English  are 
inferior  to  the  Southern  nations  of  Europe ;  and  in  the  in- 
vention of  new  arts  the  French  are  superior  to  the  English. 
The  art  of  sailing  in  the  air  by  balloons,  by  means  of  which 
the  faca  of  a  large  extent  of  country  and  the  position  of  an 
en^my  can  be  reconnoitred,  and  the  art  of  communicating 
information  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  in 
two  or  three  hours,  by  telegraphs,  are  French  inventions. 
And  certainly  the  Governor  does  not  mean  the  military  art. 
If  he  does,  I  leave  him  to  settle  that  matter  with  Buonaparte* 

As  to  '^  manufactures,"  which  makes  another  item  of  the 
Governor's  encomiums,  the  case  is,  that  every  nation  excels 
in  some,  and  no  nation  excels  in  all.  The  French  excel  the 
English  in  every  article  of  silk  manufacture,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  superfine  broad  cloth.  The  broad  cloth  in 
France,  called  cloth  of  Lovain,  is  as  much  beyond  an  Eng- 
lish superfine  as  an  English  superfine  is  beyond  a  second 
cloth.  The  French  also  excel  in  every  article  of  glass  ma- 
nufacture, plate-glass,  window-glass,  and  hollow  glass  ware, 
and  those  articles  are  also  cheaper  in  France  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  English  excel  the  French  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, but  as  the  machinery  for  it,  which  was  the  invention 
of  Richard  Arkwright,  an  English  barber^  is  now  made  in 
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France,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  monopoly  of  that 
manufacture  to  England  will  cease. 

As  to  commercey  with  which  the  Governor  completes  his 
climax  of  encomiums,  it  isdiflBculttosaj  anything  about  it. 
A  state  of  war  is  not  favourable  to  commerce  or  to  mana* 
factures  that  depend  on  exportation.  England  being  an 
island,  can  have  no  foreign  commerce  but  by  sea,  and  she  is 
now  shut  out  from  all  the  ports  of  the  European  continent. 
Whereas,  France  being  situated  on  the  continent,  has  the  range 
of  the  continent  by  land.  She  can  trade  by  land  to  Portugal, 
Spain,  Italy,  all  Germany,  Austria,  Poland,  Denmark,  and, 
if  she  pleases,  to  Constantinople  without  going  to  sea.  The 
expence  of  this  war  has  shewn  that  navies  are  useless  with 
respect  to  commerce.  The  English  navy,  great  and  expen- 
sive as  it  is,  can  do  nothing  to  benefit  the  commerce  of 
f^ngland.     That  navy  is  now  a  dead  weight  upon  the  nation. 

If  Governor  Lewis  wanted  to  fill  up  a  paragraph  in  his 
speech  about  the  condition  of  England,  he  might  have  done 
it  much  better  than  he  has  done. 

Instead  of  far-fetched  allusions  and  ill-founded  enco- 
miums, unwisely  forced  into  notice,  he  might  in  speaking  of 
England  have  exhibited  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  na- 
tion ruining  itself  by  warsy  navies,  and  national  debts^  till 
every  seventh  person  in  that  uri/brtunate  country  is  a  pauper,* 

He  might  have  expatiated  on  the  dreadful  effects  of  cor- 
ruption, and  produced  the  conduct  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  a  warning  of  the  danger.  He  might  have  held  up 
the  insolvency  of  the  Bank  of  England  as  a  memento 
against  the  fatal  consequences  of  multiplying  banks  or  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  bank  paper.  There  is  something 
rotten  in  the  condition  of  England,  that  ought  to  operate  as  a 
warning  and  not  as  an  example. 

AN  OLD  CITIZEN  OF  THE  UNION. 
Feb.  23, 1807. 


*  The  population  of  England  consists  of  eight  millions  of  soula. 
The  number  of  paupers^  according  to  an  account  given  to  P^lis^ 
ment  two  years  ago,  was  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  ! 
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OF  GUN-BOATS. 


sss 


A  GUN-BOAT,  carrying  heavy  metal,  is  a  moveable  fortifi- 
cation ;  and  there  is  no  mode  or  system  of  defence  the  United 
States  can  go  into  for  coasts  and  harbours  or  ports,  that  will 
be  so  effectual  as  by  gun- boats. 

Ships  of  the  line  are  no  ways  fitted  for  the  defence  of  a 
coast.  They  are  too  bulky  to  act  in  narrow  waters,  and 
cannot  act  at  all  in  shoal  waters.  Like  a  whale,  they  must 
be  in  deep  water,  and  at  a  distance  from  land; 

Frigates  require  less  room  to  act  in  than  ships  of  the  line ; 
but  a  frigate  is  a  feeble  machine  compared  with  a  gun-boat. 
Were  a  frigate  to  carry  and  discharge  the  same  weight  of 
metal  and  ball  that  a  gun-boat  can  do,  it  would  shake  her  to 
pieces.  The  timbered  strength  of  every  ship  of  war  is  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  metal  she  is  to  carry,  and  the 
^*eight  of  metal  she  is  to  be  exposed  to.  The  sides  of  a  fri- 
gate are  not  proof  against  the  weight  of  a  ball  that  a  gun- 
boat can  discharge.  The  difference  between  two  ships  of 
^var  is  not  so  much  in  their  number  of  guns  as  in  their 
vreight  of  metal. 

I  remember  the  late  Commodore  Johnson  saying  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
American  war,  that  '^  a  single  guu,  in  a  retired  situation, 
vrould  drive  a  ship  of  the  line  from  her  moorings.  I  men- 
tion this,  (said  he)  that  too  much  may  not  be  expected  from 
the  navy." 

A  gun-boat  can  carry  a  gun  of  the  same  weight  of  metal 
and  ball  that  a  ship  of  an  hundred  guns  can  carry  ;  and  she 
carries  it  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  The  shot  from 
a  gun-boat  is  a  horizontal  shot.  The  gun  is  fixed  in  a  frame 
that  slides  in  a  groove,  and  when  the  man  at  the  helm  brings 
the  head  of  the  boat  to  point  at  the  ship,  the  gun  is  pointed 
with  it  When  a  ship  fights  with  her  starboard  or  larboard 
guns,  she  presents  the  whole  broadside  of  the  ship  to  the  ob- 
ject she  fires  at.  A  gun-boat  fights  only  with  her  head,  that 
iSf  with  the  gun  at  her  head,  and  when  she  fires  at  an  object 
she  presents  only  the  breadth  of  the  boat  to  that  object. 
Suppose^  then,  a  boat  to  be  ten  feet  broad  and  two  feet  out 
of  the  water  (I  speak  here  of  boats  intended  for  the  defence 
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of  the  coast,  and  of  towns  situated  near  the  coast,  and  to  carry 
a  gun  of  the  same  weight  of  metal  and  ball  that  a  ship  of  the 
line  carries),  such  a  boat  will  present  a  space  to  be  fired  at 
equal  to  twenty  square  feet,  that  is,  ten  feet  horizontal  length 
(being  the  breadth  of  the  boat)  and  two  feet  perpendicular 
height,  being  the  height  of  the  boat  out  of  the  water.  Sup- 
pose, on  the  other  hand,  that  a  ship  be  an  hundred  feet  long 
and  ten  feet  high  out  of  the  water,  she  will  present  a  space 
to  be  fired  at  equal  to  one  thousand  square  feet,  that  is, 
a  hundred  multiplied  by  ten.  It  is  probable  that  a  ship,  in 
firing  at  a  gun-boat,  would  fire  one  of  her  bow  guns,  because 
in  so  doing  she  apparently  shortens  about  one  half  of  her 
length ;  but  she  can  fire  but  one  gun  at  a  time  in  this  angular 
position. 

But  the  gun-boat  has  other  chances  in  her  favour  besides 
what  arise  from  the  different  dimensions  of  the  two  objects. 
If  a  shot  from  the  ship,  though  in  a  straight  line  with  the 
boat,  passes  more  than  two  feet  above  the  water  at  the  place 
where  the  boat  is,  it  will  pass  over  the  boat  without  striking 
it.  But  a  shot  fr^m  the  boat  that  is  too  high  to  strike  the 
ship,  may  strike  the  mast  and  carry  it  away.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  masts  are  carried  away.  The  shot  that  does  it 
passes  clear  above  the  ship,  and  spends  its  whole  force  upon 
the  mast.  Again,  if  a  sliot  from  the  ship  pass  an  inch  or 
two  wide  of  the  boat,  it  can  do  her  no  injury.  But  a  shot 
from  the  boat  that  passes  five  or  six  inches  wide  of  the  body 
of  the  ship  at  the  stern,  may  unship  or  carry  away  her  rud- 
der. This,  and  the  carrying  away  a  mast,  are  the  two  most 
fatal  accidents  that  can  befal  a  ship ;  yet  neither  of  them  can 
happen  to  a  gun-boat. 

Of  the  number  of  men  killed  or  wounded  in  a  ship,  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  not  by  cannon  balls,  but  by  splinters 
from  the  inside  of  the  ship  that  fly  in  all  directions ;  but  the 
sides  of  a  gun-boat  not  being  thick  like  the  sides  of  a  ship, 
a  ball  would  pass  through  without  splinters ;  and  as  an  effec- 
tual way  to  prevent  splinters,  should  any  happen  or  be  ap- 
prehended, the  sides  of  the  boat  on  the  inside  should  be  lined 
with  a  strong  netting  made  of  cord,  which  the  men  can 
make  themselves.  The  cabins  of  French  ships  are  frequent- 
ly lined  in  this  manner. 

Musketry  can  be  used  by  ship  against  ship  in  close  ac- 
tion, but  cannot  be  used  against  a  gun-boat,  because  a  gun- 
boat drawing  but  little  water,  not  more  than  two  and  a  half 
or  three  feet,  and  depending  upon  oars,  can  always  keep  out 
of  the  reach  of  musketry.    The  proper  distance  for  a  gun^ 
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boat  to  fire  at  is  point  blank  shot^  The  men  should  be 
frequently  exercised  at  firing  point  blank  shot  at  banks  of 
earth  on  shore,  or  against  the  high  perpendicular  shores  of 
rivers,  like  the  North  River,  or  against  the  hulk  of  old  ships 
that  are  to  be  broken  up,  the  man  at  the  helm  to  point  the 
boat  and  give  the  order  for  firing.  A  gun-boat  should  not 
carrj  a  less  weight  of  ball  than  twenty-four  pounds.  A  fri- 
gate would  not  choose  to  expose  her  sides  to  such  shot. 

The  first  gun-boats  built  in  the  United  States,  were  for  the 
defence  of  the  Delaware,  in  1775  and  1776.  The  Roebuck 
man  of  war  came  up  the  Delaware  within  a  few  miles  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  gun-boats  went  and  attacked  her.  The 
fibip  fired  broadsides  without  striking  any  of  the  boats,  and  as 
the  deep  water  the  ship  was  in,  was  but  narrow,  the  re-action 
of  the  broadsides  forced  her  into  shoal  water,  and  she  got 
aground.  The  man  who  commanded  the  gun-boats,  a  sus- 
pected character  of  the  name  of  White,  gave  orders  to  the 
boats  to  cease  firing,  and  when  the  tide  rose  the  ship  floated 
and  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  sea.  White  afterwards 
joined  the  British  at  New  York. 

When  General  Howe  sailed  from  New  York,  in  1777,  to 
get  possession  of  Philadelphia,  he  avoided  coming  up  the 
Delaware,  where  the  gun-boats  were,  and  went  to  the  Ches« 
apeak,  where  there  were  none,  and  marched  by  land  from 
the  head  of  Elk  into  Pennsylvania.  No  cause  can  be  as- 
signed for  this  circuitous  route  of  several  hundred  miles,  but 
that  of  not  exposing  his  ships  and  transports  to  the  gun-boats. 
There  were  at  that  time  a  fortification  on  Mud  Island,  a  few 
miles  below  Philadelphia,  and  another  at  Red  Bank,  on  the 
Jersey  shore  opposite  ;  but  Howe  could  have  landed  below 
those,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  their  shot,  but  he  could  land 
no  where  on  the  Delaware  shore,  nor  be  any  where  with  his 
ships  in  the  Delaware,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  moveable  for- 
tifications, the  gun-boats.  After  General  Howe  got  pos- 
session of  Philadelphia  by  land,  the  gun-boats  quitted  their 
station  below,  and  came  above  the  city. 

The  Asia  man  of  war,  of  60  guns,  Capt.  Vandeput,  got 
aground  in  New  York  harbour,  three  or  four  miles  below  the 
city,  in  the  spring  of  1776.  General  Lee  commanded  at 
New  York  at  that  time,  and  had  there  been  any  gun-boats, 


*  Point  blank  musket  shot  is  250  yardsi,  point  blank  cannon  shot 
varies  accordinnc  to  the  size  of  the  cannoiu 
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they  could  have  taken  her,  because  they  could  have  raked 
her  fore  and  aft  and  obliged  her  to  strike.  A  man  of  war 
aground  is  like  a  bird  shot  in  the  wing,  it  can  make  no  effort 
to  save  itself.  As  to  the  guns  on  the  point  now  called  the 
Battery,  they  could  do  nothing.  The  ship  was  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  shot. 

The  gun-boats  built  in  France  for  the  descent  upon  Eng- 
land are  numerous  and  formidable,  being  more  than  two 
thousand.  They  were  began  in  the  year  1796.  Those 
which  I  have  seen,  being  both  convoy  and  transport,  were 
about  sixty  feet  long,  sixteen  broad,  drew  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  water,  carried  a  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  pounder 
at  the  head,  and  a  field-piece  in  the  stern,  with  a  flap  by 
which  to  run  the  field-piece  out  as  soon  as  the  boat  touches 
ground  ashore,  as  they  run  a  waggon  out  of  a  scow.  Each 
boat  carried  an  hundred  men,  and  rowed  with  twenty-five 
oars  on  a  side.  They  have  since  built  a  much  larger  sort 
called  praams.  These  also  are  flat-bottomed,  draw  three  or 
four  feet  water,  and  are  from  four  to  six  hundred  tons  bur- 
then, and  carry  several  very  large  cannon,  not  less,  1  sup- 
pose, than  forty-eight-pounaers  at  least. 

The  British  men  of  war  have  made  several  attempts 
against  the  French  gun-boats  at  Boulogne,  but  were  always 
defeated.  The  last  attempt  was  by  fire-arrows,  which 
might  be  formidable  against  ships,  because  of  their  sails  and 
rigging,  but  is  ridiculous  against  gun-boats. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  Congress  and  in  the  New 
York  newspapers  about  fortifying  New  York.  Mr.  N. 
Williams,  in  a  speech  in  Congress,  January  !^3,  said,  <<  The 
gentleman  on  my  right  (meaning  Mr.  Smilie)  meets  the  pro- 
position for  fortifying  New  York  with  a  most  formidable 
objection.  Expend,  (says  he,)  what  money  you  will,  it  is 
impossible  to  erect  fortifications  that  shall  prove  sufficient 
to  defend  the  harbour  and  city  of  New  York.  He  (Mr. 
Smilie)  calls  upon  us  for  a  plan,  and  tells'us,  that  if  it  can 
be  defended,  to  produce  our  plan." — ^^  I  do  not  (continues 
Mr.  Williams)  pretend  to  be  very  wi^e  upon  this  subject 
myself,  but  1  have  been  told  that  the  ablest  engineers  have 
examined  the  position,  and  have  given  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  an  effectual  mode  of  defence  is  practicable.  But  if  de- 
fence is  impossible,  I  call  upon  the  gentleman  (meaning 
Mr.  Smilie)  to  shew  wherein  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation 
of  that  place  (New  York)  consists,  to  render  it  so.  For 
surely  the  pretence  of  impossibility  would  not  be  made  use 
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of  here,  unless  the  city  and  harbour  of  New  York  were 
different  from  all  other  places  in  the  world  that  were  ever 
defended." 

I  now  come  to  reply  to  the  demand  Mr.  Williams  has 
made.  I  shall  do  this  as  concisely  as  the  limit  to  which  I 
confine  myself  will  admit,  but  what  I  say  will  serve  to  sow 
seeds  of  thought  in  the  minds  of  others  upon  this  subject, 
and  may  prevent  millions  of  dollars  being  wasted  in  vain. 

Fortification  is  founded  on  geometrical  principles,  and 
where  the  condition  of  a  place  is  such  that  those  principles 
cannot  be  applied,  that  place  cannot  he  fortified  to  produce 
any  effect.  A  place  that  cannot  be  enclosed  in  a  polygon, 
cannot  be  fortified  on  any  principles  of  fortification,  unless 
there  be  a  part  so  strong  by  nature,  as  to  be  inaccessible 
to  a  besieging  army.  The  fortified  parts  are  then  sectioits 
of  a  polygon.  New  York  cannot  be  enclosed  in  a  polygon, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  fortified ;  neither  is  any  part  of  it 
strong  by  nature.  It  is  approachable  in  every  part  by  land 
or  water,  and  besides  this,  it  can  be  bombarded  across  the 
East  River  from  Long  Island. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  fortifying  a  town  that  all  parts 
of  it  be  equally  strong,  or  an  enemy  will  attack  only  the 
weakest  part.  New  York  cannot  be  made  equally  strong 
in  all  its  parts,  and  therefore  it  is  money  thrown  away  to 
attempt  to  fortify  it.  Those  who  wish  to  know  more  on 
this  subject  may  consult  any  encyclopedia,  or  any  diction- 
ary of  arts  and  sciences  under  the  head  of  fortification. 
They  will  there  find  plans  of  fortified  places  by  Count 
Pagan,  Blondel,  Vauban,  Scheiter,  &c.  But  the  plans  and 
drawings  are  all  on  the  same  principles.  They  are  all 
polygons. 

Some  of  our  New  York  papers  have  talked  of  fortifying 
New  York  with  "  impregnable  fortifications,^*  There 
never  yet  was  an  impregnable  fortification,  nor  ever  can  be. 
Every  fortified  place  can  be  taken  that  can  be  approached. 
All  that  a  fortified  place  can  do  is  to  delay  the  progress  of  an 
enemy  till  an  army  can  arrive  to  raise  the  siege.  Buonaparte 
takes  every  fortified  place  he  goes  against,  but  h^  fortifies  no 
places  himself.  He  trusts  to  the  open  field,  for  when  you  are 
master  of  the  field  (and  the  militia  of  the  States  are  nume* 
rous  enough  to  be  master  of  the  field  against  an  enemy)  for- 
tifications are  of  no  use.  The  population  of  the  United 
States  when  the  revolutionary  war  began  was  but  two  mil- 
lions and  an  half.  It  is  now  nearly  six  millions,  and  surely 
the  people   are   not    grown  cowards,    whatever  the    Fed 
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and  Tory  faction  may  be.  It  was  cowardice  that  made 
them  Tories  at  first.  The  British  impostor  and  emissary, 
CuUen,  alias  APCulleuy  alias  Carpenter^  said  in  one  of  his 
papers  that  a  single  frigate  could  lay  the  city  of  New  York 
under  contribution.  This  shewed  the  extreme  ignorance  of 
the  man.  Two  twelve-pounders,  or  heavier  metal  if  it  can 
conveniently  be  had,  taken  to  the  water  edge  would  soon 
oblige  the  frigate  to  quit  her  station.  I  saw  this  done  in  the 
revolutionary  war  to  two  frigates,  the  Pearl  frigate  and 
another  with  her.  It  proved  Commodore  Johnson's  opinion 
to  be  correct* 

The  lower  a  gun  is  to  the  surface  of  the  water  the  more 
certain  the  shot  is.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  that  gives  a  gun- 
boat an  advantage  against  ships.  If  a  shot  from  a  ship 
strikes  another  ship  between  wind  and  water,  it  is  always  a 
chance  occasioned  by  the  heeling  of  the  ship  that  is  struck. 
But  the  direction  of  a  shot  from  a  gun-boat  is  so  nearly  be- 
tween wind  and  water,  that  it  generally  strikes  there  or  there- 
abouts. As  to  land  batteries  that  are  elevated,  they  have 
but  little  chance  of  striking  a  ship,  as  their  fire  is  always  in 
an  oblique  or  sloping  direction  ;  whereas  from  a  gun-boat  it 
is  a  horizontal  line.  Fort  Washington  was  built  to  prevent 
British  ships  going  up  the  North  River,  and  it  never  struck 
one  of  them ;  but  it  killed  three  men  by  chance-medley 
coming  down  the  river  in  General  Washington's  barge,  and 
this  was  the  only  vessel  it  ever  struck. 

When  all  the  plans  that  can  be  devised  for  fortifying  the 
narrows  are  examined,  for  there  is  no  fortifying  the  city,  it 
will  be  found  that  half  a  dozen  gun-boats  carrying  twenty- 
four  pounders,  will  do  it  more  effectually  than  can  be  done 
by  any  other  method. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
New  York,  March  11, 1807. 
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OF  THE  COMPARATIVE  POWERS  AND  EXPENCE  OF  SHIPS 
OF  WAR,  GUN-BOATS,  AND  FORTIFICATIONS. 


The  natural  defence  by  men  is  common  to  all  nations;  but 
artificial  defence  as  an  auxiliary  to  human  strength  must  be 
adapted  to  the  local  condition  and  circumstances  of  a  coun^ 
try.  What  may  be  suitable  to  one  country,  or  in  one  state 
of  circumstances,  may  not  be  so  in  another. 

The  United  States  have  a  long  line  of  coast  of  more  than 
two  thoasand  miles,  every  part  of  which  requires  defence, 
because  every  part  is  approachable  by  water. 

The  right  principle  for  the  United  States  to  go  upon  as 
a  water  defence  for  the  coast  is  that  of  combining  the  grea- 
test practical  power  with  the  least  possible  bulk,  that  the 
whole  quantity  of  power  may  be  better  distributed  through 
the  several  parts  of  such  an  extensive  coast. 

The  power  of  a  ship  of  war  is  altogether  in  the  number 
and  size  of  the  guns  she  carries,  for  the  ship,  of  itself  has  no 
power.  Ships  cannot  struggle  with  each  other  like  animals ; 
and  besides  this,  as  half  her  guns  are  on  one  side  the  ship  and 
half  on  the  other,  and  as  she  can  use  only  the  guns  on  one  side 
at  a  time,  her  real  power  is  only  equal  to  half  her  number  of 
guns.  A  seventy-four  can  use  only  thirty-seven  guns.  She 
must  tack  about  to  bring  the  other  half  into  action,  and  while 
she  is  doing  this  she  is  defenceless  and  exposed. 

As  this  is  the  case  with  ships  of  war,  a  question  naturally 
arises  therefrom,  which  is,  whether  seventy-four  guns,  or  any 
other  number,  cannot  be  more  effectually  employed,  and 
that  with  much  less  expence,  than  by  putting  them  all  into 
oae  ship  of  such  enormous  bulk  that  it  cannot  approach  a 
shore  either  to  defend  it  or  attack  it;  and  though  the  ship 
ca^  change  its  place,  the  whole  number  of  guns  can  be  only 
in  one  place  at  a  time,  and  only  half  that  number  can  be 
used  at  a  time. 

This  is  a  true  statement  of  the  case  between  ships  of  war 
and  gun-boats  for  the  defence  of  a  coast  and  of  towns  situ- 
ated near  a  coast.  But  the  case  often  is,  that  men  are  led 
away  by  the  greatness  of  an  idea  and  not  by  the  justness 
of  it.  This  is  always  the  case  with  those  who  are  advocates 
for  navies  and  large  ships. 
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A  gun-boat  carrying  as  heavy  metal  as  a  ship  of  one  hun- 
dred guns  can  carry,  is  a  one  gun  ship  of  the  line;  and  se- 
venty-four of  them  which  would  cost  much  less  than  a  74 
gun  ship  would  cost,  would  be  able  to  bJow  a  74  gun  ship 
out  of  the  water.  They  have,  in  the  use  of  their  guns,  dou- 
ble the  power  of  the  ship,  that  is,  they  have  the  use  of  their 
whole  number  of  74  to  87. 

Having  thus  stated  the  general  outlines  of  the  subject  I 
come  to  particulars. 

That  1  might  have  correct  data  to  go  upon  with  respect  to 
the  expence  of  ships  and  gun-boats,  1  wrote  to  the  head  of 
one  of  the  departments  at  Washington  for  information  on 
that  subject. 

The  following  is  the  answer  I  received  : 

"  Calculating  the  cost  of  a  74  or  100  gun  ship,  from  the 
actual  cost  of  the  ship  United  States  of  44  guns,  built  at 
Philadelphie,  between  the  years  1795  and  1798,  which 
amounted  to  300,000  dollars,  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  74 
gun  ship  would  cost  500,000  dollars  and  a  100  gun  ship 
700,000  dollars. 

"  Gun-boats  calculated  merely  for  the  defence  of  har- 
bours and  rivers  will,  on  an  average,  cost  about  4000  dollars 
each  when  fit  to  receive  the  crew  and  provisions." 

On  the  data  here  given  I  proceed  to  state  comparative  cal- 
culations respecting  ships  and  gun-boats. 

The  ship,  United  States,  cost  300,C00  dollars.  Gun-boats 
cost  4000  dollars  each,  consequently  the  300,000  expended 
on  the  ship  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  use  of  44  guns,  and 
those  not  heavy  metal  would  have  built  seventy-five  gun- 
boats each  carrying  a  cannon  of  the  same  weight  of  metal 
that  a  ship  of  an  hundred  gnns  can  carry.  The  diflference 
therefore  is,  that  the  gun-boats  give  the  use  of  31  guns  heavy 
metal,  more  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  ship  and  the  ex- 
pences  in  both  cases  equal. 

A  74  gun  ship  cost  •'iOOjOOO  dollars.  This  same  money 
will  build  125  gun-boats.  The  gain  by  gun-boats  is  the  use 
of  5i  guns  more  than  can  be  obtained  by  expending  the  mo- 
ney on  a  ship  of  74  guns. 

The  cost  of  an  100  gun  ship  is  700,000  dollars.  This  mo- 
ney will  build  175  gun-boats.  The  gain,  therefore,  by  the 
boats  is  the  use  of  75  guns  more  than  by  the  ship. 

Though  1  had  a  general  impression,  ever  since  I  had  a 
knowledge  of  gun-boats,  that  any  given  sum  of  money  would 
go  farther  in  building  gun-boats  than  in  building  ships  of 
war,  and  that  gun-boats  were  preferable  to  ships  for  home 
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defeDce,  I  did  not  suppose  the  difference  was  so  great  as  the 
calculations  above  given  prove  them  to  be,  for  it  is  almost 
double  in  favour  of  gun*boats.  It  is  as  176  to  100.  The 
cause  of  this  difference  is  easily  explained. 

The  fact  is,  that  all  that  part  of  the  expence  in  building  a 
ship  from  the  deck  upward,  including  mast,  yards,  sails  and 
rigging  is  saved  by  building  gun-boats  which  are  moved  by 
oars,  or  a  light  sail  occasionally. 

The  differenee  also  in  point  of  repairs  between  ships  of 
war  and  gun^boats  is  not  only  great  but  is  greater  in  pro- 
portion than  in  their  first  cost.  'J  he  repairs  of  ships  of  war 
is  annually  from  1-14  to  I-IO  of  their  first  cost.  The  an- 
nual expence  of  the  repairs  of  a  ship  that  cost  300,000  dol- 
lars will  be  above  2 1 ,0U0  dollars ;  the  greatest  part  of  this  ex- 
pence  is  in  her  sails  and  rigging  which  gun-boats  are  free 
from. 

The  difference  also  in  point  of , duration  is  great.  Gun- 
boats, when  not  in  use,  can  be  put  under  shelter  and  pre- 
served from  the  weather,  but  ships  cannot;  or  the  boats  can 
be  sunk  in  the  water  or  the  mud.  This  is  the  way  the  nuts 
of  cider  mills  for  grinding  apples  are  preserved.  Were  they 
to  be  exposed  to  the  dry  and  hot  air  after  coming  wet  from 
the  mill  they  would  crack  and  split  and  be  good  for  nothing. 
But  timber  under  water  will  continue  sound  for  several  hun- 
dred years,  provided  there  be  no  worms* 

Another  advantage  in  favour  of  gun-boats  is  the  expedition 
with  which  a  great  number  of  them  can  be  built  at  once. 
An  hundred  may  be  built  as  soon  as  one  if  there  are  hands 
enough  to  set  about  them  separately.  They  do  not  require 
the  preparations  for  building  them  that  ships  require,  nor 
deep  water  to  launch  them  in.  They  can  be  built  on  the 
shore  of  shallow  waters,  or  they  might  be  framed  in  the 
woods  or  forests  and  the  parts  brought  separately  down  and 
put  together  on  the  sbore.  But  ships  take  up  a  long  time 
building.  The  ship  United  States  took  up  two  whole  years 
96  and  97  and  part  of  the  years  95  and  98  and  all  this  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  use  of  44  guns  and  those  not  heavy 
metal.  This  foolish  ^air  was  not  in  the  days  of  the  present 
administration. 

Ships  and  gun-boats  are  for  different  services.  Ships  are 
for  distant  expeditions;  gun-boats  for  tiome  defence.  The 
one  for  the  ocean ;  the  other  for  the  shore. 

Gun-boats  being  moved  by  oars  cannot  be  deprived  of 
motion  by  calms,  for  the  calmer  the  weather  the  better  for 
the  boat.    But  a  hostile  ship  becalmed  in  any  of  our  waters, 
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can  be  taken  hj  gun-boats  moved  hj  oars,  let  the  rate  of  the 
ship  be  what  it  may.  A  100  gun  man  of  war  becalmed,  is 
like  a  giant  in  a  dead  palsy.  Every  little  fellow  can  kick 
him. 

The  United  States  ought  to  have  500  gun-boats  stationed 
in  different  parts.of  the  coast,  each  carrying  a  thirty-two  or 
thirty-six  pounder.  Hostile  ships  would  not  then  venture  to 
lye  within  our  waters,  were  it  only  for  the  certainty  of  being 
sometimes  becalmed.  They  would  then  become  priices,  and 
the  insulting  bullies  on  the  ocean  become  prisoners  in  our 
own  waters. 

Having  thus  stated  the  comparative  powers  and  expence 
of  ships  of  war  and  gun-boats,  I  come  to  speak  of  fortifica- 
tions. 

Fortifications  may  be  comprehended  under  two  general 
beads. 

First,  fortified  towns;  that  is,  towns  enclosed  within  a 
fortified  polygon,  of  which  there  are  many  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  but  not  any  in  England. 

Secondly,  simple  farts  and  batteries.  These  are  not  for- 
med on  the  regular  principles,  of  fortification,  that  is,  they 
are  not  formed  for  the  purpose  of  standing  a  siege  as  a  forti- 
fied polygon  is.  They  are  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  or 
annoying  the  progress  of  an  enemy  by  land  or  water. 

Batteries  are  formidable  in  defending  narrow  passes  by 
land;  such  as  the  passage  of  a  bridge,  or  of  a  road  cut 
through  a  rough  and  craggy  mountain  that  cannot  be  passed 
any  where  else.  But  they  are  not  formidable  in  defend  fag 
water-passes,  because  a  ship  with  a  brisk  wind  tide  and  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  will  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  fire  of  the  battery  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and 
being  a  swift  moving  object  all  the  time  it  would  be  a  mere 
ebance  that  any  shot  struck  her. 

When  the  object  of  a  ship  is  that  of  passing  a  battery  for 
the  purpose  of  attaining  or  attacking  some  other  object  it  is 
not  customary  with  the  ship  to  fire  at  the  battery  lest  it 
should  disturb  her  course.  Three  or  four  men  are  kept  on 
deck  to  attend  the  heloc,  and  the  rest,  having  nothing  to  do^ 
go  below.  Duckworth  in  passing  the  Dardenelles  up  to 
Constantinople  did  not  fire  at  the  batteries. 

When  batteries  for  the  defence  of  water-passes  can  be 
erected  w^ithout  any  great  expence,  and  the  men  not  exposed 
to  capture,  it  may  be  very  proper  to  have  them.  They  may 
keep  off  small  piratical  vessels  but  they  are  not  to  be  trusted 
to  for  defence. 
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Fortifications  gite,  in  general,  a  delusive  idea  of  protection. 
All  our  principal  losses  in  the  {'evolutionary  war  were  occa- 
sioned by  trusting  to  Fortifications.  Fort  Washington  with 
a  garrison  of  2500  men  was  taken  in  less  than  four  hours  and 
the  ntfea  made  prisoners  of  war.  The  same  fate  had  befallen 
Fort  Lee  on  thef  opposite  shore,  if  General  Lee  had  sot  moved 
hastily  off  and  gained  Hackinsack  bridge.  General  Lincoln 
fortified  Charleston,  S.  C.  and  himself  and  his  army  were 
made  prisoners  of  war^  General  Washington  began  fortifying 
New  York  in  1776,  General  Howe  pas^  up  the  East  river 
landed  his  army  at  Frog's  Point  about  twenty  mites  above  the 
city  and  marched  down  upon  if,-  and  bad  not  General  Wash- 
ington stole  silently  and  suddenly  off  on  the  North  river  side 
of  York  l^nd,  himself  and  his  army  bad  also  been  prisoners. 
Trust  not  to  Fortifications,  otherwise  than  as  batteriee  that 
can  be  abandoned  at  discretion^ 

The  case  however  is»  that  batterfes,  tts  a  water  defence 
against  the  passage  of  ships  cannot  do  much.  Were  any 
given  number  of  guns  to  be  put  in  a  battery  for  that  purpose,^ 
and  an  e%ual  number  of  the  same  weight  of  metal  put  in  gun- 
boats for  the  same  purpose^  those  >n  the  boats  would  be  more 
eflTectual  than  those  in  the  battery^  The  reason  for  this  is 
obvious.  A  battery  is  stationary.  Its  fire  is  limited  to  about 
two  miles,  and  th^re  its  poweV  ceases.  Bot  every  gun-boat 
moved  by  oars  is  a  moveable  fortification  that  can  follow  up 
its  fire  and  change  its  place  and  its  position  as  eircumstances- 
may  require^  And  besides  this,  gun^boat^  in  calms  are  tk& 
wvereigris  of  ships. 

As  this  matter  interests  th)e  public^  and  most  probably  will 
come  before  Congress  at  its  next  meeting,^  if  the  printers  in 
any  of  the  States,  after  publishing  it  in  their  news-papers, 
have  a  mind  to  publish  it  in  a  pamphlet  form,  together  with 
my  former  piece  on  gun-boats,  they  have  my  consent  freely .r 
I  take  neither  copy-rigbt  nor  profit  for  any  tbing  I  publisb^ 

COMMON  SENSE. 
New  terk,  July  21,  ISfft^ 
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REMARKS  ON  A  STRING  OF  RESOLUTIONS  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  HALE,  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN- 
TATIVES AT  ALBANY. 


These  resolutions  bare  the  appearanceof  being  wbat  is  some- 
times called  an  electioneering  trick,  similar  to  that  about  for- 
tifieationsy  practised  at  New  York  when  the  election  for. 
charter  officers  was  to  come  on.  Thcj  are  like  baits  thrown 
out  to  catch  gudgeons.  I  will  examine  each  of  the  resolu* 
tions  separately,  and  shew  their  defects. 

First,  **  Resolred,  if  the  honourable  Senate  concur  herein, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  our  national  concerns,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  people  of  this  State,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  to  express  their  sentiments  on  the  important 
subject  of  fortifying  the  port  and  harbour  of  New  York, 
and  of  protecting  the  valuable  and  extensive  commerce  of 
the  United  States." 

Remarks. — Is  Mr.  Hale  acquainted  with  the  subject  he 
speaks  upon?  Does  he  know  enough  of  the  principles  of 
fortification  to  explain  to  the  House  what  is  practicable,  and 
what  is  impracticable?  Did  he  ever  see  a  fortified  town, 
fortified,  I  mean,  on  the  establisl^ed  principles  of  fortifica- 
tion? Does  he  know,  scientifically  or  praoticallyy  what 
£  laces  can  be  fortified  and  what  cannot?  If  he  does  not 
now  these  things,  he  has  waded  out  of  his  depth  in  making 
his  resolves. 

He  speaks  of  the  <'  port  and  harbour  of  New  York." 
Bui  what  ideas  does  be  affix  to  the  terms  **  port  and  har- 
bour?" If  by  port,  he  means  the  city  of  New  York,  it 
proves  he  knows  nothing  of  fortification;  for  the  condition 
of  New  York,  as  well  by  nature  as  by  the  irregularity  of  its 
outline,  renders  fortifying  it  impossible. 

Again,  if  by  the  term  harbour,  he  means  the  waters  at  the 
wharfs  within  the  range  of  the  Harbour  Master,  the  case  is, 
that  to  begin  a  fortification  there,  the  ships  must  be  sent  up 
the  East  or  North  River,  and  the  wharfs  turned  into  parapet 
batteries  with  embrazures,  and  planted  with  cannon.  Com* 
merce  and  fortification  cannot  be  in  the  same  place. 

But  if  by  harbour,  he  means  the  bay  between  the  city  and 
the  narro WS|  the  most  e£Fectual  defence  would  be  by  gun-boats. 
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each  oarrying  a  twentj-pounder.  A  gun-boat  being  a 
moveable  fortification  has  a  large  sphere  to  act  in,  and  a 
battery  on  land  a  small  one.  A  ship  can  alwajs  keep  out  of 
the  reach  of  a  land  battery,  or  with  a  brisk  wind  and  tide^ 
can  be  out  of  the  range  of  its  shot  in  fifteen  minutes,  and 
being  a  moving  object  all  the  time,  the  chance  is,  that  not  a 
shot  would  strike  her. 

Before  men  assume  to  make  motions,  and  resolve  about 
fortifications,  they  should  endeavour  to  understand  them. 
The  history  of  fortifications  during  the  revolutionary  war,  is 
the  history  of  traps.  All  our  principal  losses  in  that  war  were 
occasioned  by  trusting  to  fortifications.  Fort  Washington, 
-with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  was  taken  in  less  than 
four  hours,  and  the  men  made  prisoners  of  war.  The  same 
^trould  have  befallen  the  garrison  at  Fort  Lee,  on  the  oppo- 
site shore,  had  not  General  Gfeene  marched  suddenly  oEF  and 
gained  Hackensack-bridge.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1776,  General  Washington  had  possession  of  New  York, 
and  fortified  it.  General  Howe  passed  up  the  East  River^ 
landed  his  troops  about  twenty  miles  above  the  city,  and 
after  taking  possession  of  King's  Bridge,  marched  down 
upon  the  city,  and  had  not  General  Washington  stole  off  on 
the  North  River  side  of  York  Island,  he  and  the  army  with 
bim  bad  been  prisoners.  General  Lincoln  undertook  to  for- 
tify Charleston,  and  he  and  the  garrison  were  dhut  up  in  it 
by  the  enemy  and  made  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  an  imposi- 
tion on  the  public  to  hold  up  the  idea  of  fortifications  a* 
places  of  safety.  The  open  field  is  always  the  best.  Onef 
of  the  principal  cares  of  a  general  is  to  secure  a  retreat  in 
case  of  a  defeat,  but  there  is  no  retreat  for  men  besieged  in  a 
fortified  town.     I  pass  on  to  his  second  resolve. 

^*  Resolved,  that  when  this  State  in  acceding  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  surrendered  its  valuable  and 
increasing  impost  revenue  for  the  general  benefit  of  thef 
Union,  it  was  done  under  a  full  conviction  that  it  would  then 
become  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  United  States  in  return, 
to  afford  the  capital,  harbour,  and  commerce  of  this  State^ 
fulland  competent  protection." 

This  Resolve  is  founded  in  error,  and  every  position  it 
contains  is  fallacious. 

The  several  States  agreed  ta  consolidate  the  impost  reve- 
nue for  the  benefit  of  Sie  whole.  There  Was  no  surrender 
in  the  case.  Every  State  did  the  same  thing,  because  it  was 
its  duty  to  do  it.  This  consolidation  of  the  impost  revenue 
was  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  the  debt,  as  well  foreign  as 

f2   ^ 
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domestic,  incurred  bj  the  war,  and  also  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  general  Government ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  extravagance  of  former  administrations,  which  increased 
the  debt  instead  of  diminishing  it,  the  debt  would  have  been 
sunk  before  this  time.  The  present  administration  had  a 
dead  horse  to  pull  out  of  the  mire. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  prosperity  of  New  York 
arises  from  the  very  circumstance  of  which  this  resolve  com- 
plains. Had  New  York  not  agreed  to  consolidate  the  im- 
post revenue  in  common  with  the  other  States,  she  would 
have  been  excluded  from  the  commerce  and  carrying  trade 
of  all  tbe  other  States,  and  have  sunk  into  solitary  insignifi- 
canci?.  Her  wharfs  would  not  have  been  crowded  with 
ships  as  they  are  now. 

It  is  by  consolidating  the  impost  revenue  into  a  whole^  and 
thereby  leaving  every  State  to  choose  its  port  of  export  or 
import,  either  in  its  owd  or  in  another  State,  that  the  com- 
merce, or  rather  the  carrying  trade,  of  New  York,  has  of 
late  years  increased  so  much.  Were  New  York  confinjed  to 
theesCports  of  her  own  State,  and  to  import  only  for  the  con- 
sumption of  her  own  State,  she  would  not  have  more  than  a 
third  of  the  commerce  and  of  the  carrying  trade  she  has 
now.  The  consolidation  of  the  impost  revenue  has  operated 
as  a  bounty  to  New  York,  and  this  short-sighted  legislator 
conrplains  of  it.  But  though  men,  as  merchants,  tied  down 
to  the  study  of  their  ledgers  and  cash-books,  are  in  general 
but  dull  politicians,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  understand 
their  own  afiairsy  and  they  ought  to  have  advised  Mr.  Hale 
not  to  have  brought  in  the  string  of  foolish  and  ilKfounded 
resolves  be  has  done. 

Memarka  on  Mr.  HaWa  String  of  Reaolves  concluded. 

In  my  former  number  I  examined  Mr.  Hale's  two  first  re- 
solves, and  shewed  the  fallacy  of  them.  In  this,  I  shall  ex- 
tract such  parts  of  his  remaining  resolves  as  expose  them- 
selves most  to  public  notice. 

His  third  Resolve  is  mere  declamation  about  the  old  bug- 
bear o(  fortifications. 

His  fourth  Resolve  is  an  indecent  invective  against  Coa«- 
gress,  Off  the  same  subject. 

In  his  fifth  Resolve,  he  speaks  of  the  public  debt  being  ma- 
terially reduced,  and  of  the  favourable  prospect  of  its  total 
exlioctioa  m  a  few  years,  by  the  happy  and  successful  opera- 
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tion,  (he  says)  of  the  funding  system."  But  what  funding  sys- 
tem does  he  mean  ?  It  certainly  is  not  by  the  operation  of 
any  funding  in  the  adpainistration  of  Washington  or  Adams. 
The  public  debt  increased  in  both  those  administrations  ;  and 
as  to  John  Adams,  he  left  the  treasury  overflowing  with  debt 
and  the  country  overrun  with  internal  taxes.  It  is  by  the 
economy  and  wise  management  of  the  present  administra- 
tion only  that  the  happy  effects  of  which  Mr.  Hale  speaks 
has  been  produced,  but  it  does  not  suit  him  to  say  so.  O 
Malignancy,  thou  art  a  hateful  monster  ! 

Mr.  Hale  concludes  this  resolve  by  proposing,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  flourishing  state  of  the  revenue,  that  Con- 
gress should  appropriate  to  each  State  a  sum  equal  to  the 
impost  revenue  which  each  State  may  produce,  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  fortifications.  This  is  what  in 
common  life  is  called  ^^  a  take  in."  There  is  something  in- 
sidious in  jt,  which  I  shall  expose  when  I  come  to  remark 
on  the  resolve  which  follows,  to' which  this  is  an  intro« 
duction. 

"  Resolved,  that  under  all  existing  circumstances,  this 
State  is  entitled  to  ask  and  demand  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  the  appropriation  of  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  impost  revenue  of  the  port  of  New  York  to 
be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  defending  the  port  and  harbour 
of  the  said  city  (of  New  York.)" 

I  now  go  to  examine  the  ground  of  this  resolve,  and  to 
detect  the  fallacy  of  it,  by  laying  down  a  certain  rule 
whereby  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  impost  revenue  arising 
from  the  quantity  of  population  in  any  of  the  States,  and  to 
distinguish  that  quantity  from  the  gross  amount  of  impost 
revenue  collected  in  any  port  of  entry. 

The  total  amount  of  impost  revenue  arising  from  the  total 
population  of  all  the  States  is  12,000,000  dollars,  of  which 
sum  each  State  contributes  a  part  in  proportion  to  its  quan- 
tity of  population,  whether  it  imports  into  its  own  State,  or 
purchases  imported  articles  in  other  States  with  the  import 
duty  upon  them.     For  example: — 

The  State  of  Jersey  does  not  import  any  thing.  The 
eastern  part  of  that  State  purchase  imported  articles  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  and  the  western  part  at  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  and  these  two  ports  are  the  collectors  of  the 
impost  revenue  of  Jersey,  which  according  to  its  population 
is  above  400,000  dollars,  as  I  shall  shew  ;  and  the  merchants 
of  whom  those  purchases  are  n^ade  have  the  use  of  that 
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money  withoat  interest  till  they  pay  it  into  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

I  now  come  to  lay  down  the  rule  for  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  impost  revenue  paid  by  each  State,  which  is : — 
As  the  total  population  of  all  the  States  is  to  the  total  im- 
post revenue  of  12,000,000  dollars,  so  is  the  population  of 
any  State  to  the  portion  it  pays  of  that  12,000,000  dollars. 

The  total  population  of  all  the  States,  according  to  the 
last  census,  taken  in  1801,  was,  at  that  time,  5,309,758 

The  population  of  New  York 586,050 

Of  Pennsylvania ^.      602,545 

Of  Jersey 211,149 

According  to  the  progressive  increase  of  population  in  the 
United  States,  which  doubles  itself  in  every  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  years,*  the  population  in  1801  wiU  now  be  in.- 
creased  one-fourth,  and  therefore  the  present  population  of 

the  State  of  New  York  is 782,560 

Ditto  of  Pennsylvania 75S,181 

Ditto  of  Jersey 264,648 

And  the  total  population  of  all  the  States  is  6,6S7,I97 

To  find  what  portion  of  12,000,000  is  paid  by  the  State 
of  New  York,  say,  as  6,637,197,  the  total  population,  is  to 
12,000,000,  so  is  732,560,  the  population  of  New  York,  to 
the  portion  it  pays  of  that  sum,  and 

The  quotient  will  be 1,324,426 

That  of  Pennsylvania 1,861,743 

Th^t  of  Jersey 478,245 

Pennsylvania  pays  37,317  more  impost  revenue  than  the 
State  of  New  York  pays. 

But  the  case  with  New  York  is,  that  she  exports  and  im- 
ports for  a  large  part  of  the  Southern  States,  and  also  for  ^ 
part  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  this  increases  her  collection 
of  impost  revenue  to  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of 
what  she  pays  herself.  It  is  this  that  enables  her  merchants^ 
many  of  which  are  British  or  British  agents,  to  carry  oa 
trade.  They  sell  imported  articles  to  other  States  with  the 
impost  duty  upon  them,  and  receive  that  impost  duty  either 
in  money  of  in  produce  time  enough  to  make  a  second 
voyage  with  it  before  they  pay  it  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
Unit^  States.  The  capitals  of  those  merchants  are  made 
up,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  impost  revenue  that  rests  in 
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their  hands.  It  is  hj  the  blunders  of  such  nlen  as  Mr.  Hale, 
who  belongs  to  the  Federal  faction  of  blundering  politicians^ 
that  matters  of  this  kind  are  brought  to  light.  The  blunders 
of  one  man  often  serve  to  suggest  right  ideas  to  another  man. 

The  impost  revenue  collected  at  the  port  of  New  York  is 
estimated  at  more  than  4,000,000  dollars,  about  3,000,000 
dollars  of  which  is  drawn  from  other  States,  and  the  remain- 
ing 1,824,426  is  paid  by  the  population  of  New  York, 
which,  as  before  said,  is  87,317  less  than  is  paid  by  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Hale*s  proposal  is  to  demand  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  appropriation  of  a  mm  eqUal  to  the  imr 
post  revenue  (f  the  port  of  New  York;  as  if  all  the  impost 
revenue  collected  there  was  paid  by  the  State.  I  have  now 
placed  before  his  eyes  the  folly  as  well  as  the  injustice  of  his 
proposal,  and  I  have  also  done  it  to  prevent  other  people 
beiug  imposed  upon  by  such  absurdities. 

Mr.  Hale  concludes  his  string  of  resolutions  with  the 
following : — 

^^  Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  Legislature,  that  no  nation 
however  enlightened,  populous,  or  enterprising  it  may  be, 
can  maintain  a  respectable  standing  as  a  commercial  nation, 
without  the  protection  and  support  of  a  respectable  navy." 

In  the  first  place,  this  resolve  is  conceived  in  ignorance 
and  founded  on  a  falsehood.  Hamburgh  has  carried  on  a 
greater  commerce  than  any  town  or  city  in  the  European 
Continent,  Amsterdam  excepted,  and  yet  Hamburgh  has  not 
a  single  vessel  of  war;  and  on  the  other  hand,  England, 
with  a  navy  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  sail  of  the 
line,  besides  frigates  almost  without  number,  is  shut  out  by 
land  from  all  the  ports  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Navies  do  not  protect  commerce,  neither  is  the  protection 
of  commerce  their  object.  They  are  for  the  foolish  and  un- 
profitable purpose  of  fighting  and  sinking  each  other  at  sea ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  every  victory  at  sea  is  a  victory  of 
loss.  The  conqueror,  after  sinking  and  destroying  a  part  of 
his  enemies'  fleet,  goes  home  with  crippled  ships  and  broken 
bones.  The  English  fire  the  Tower  guns,  and  the  French 
sing  Te  Deum. 

But  Mr.  Hale,  in  order  to  have  completed  his  work, 
should  have  added  another  resolve,  and  that  should  have 
been  about  the  expence  of  a  navy ;  for  unless  the  United 
States  have  a  navy  at  least  equal  t<>the  navies  of  other  na- 
tions, she  bad  better  have  none,  for  it  will  be  taken  and  turned 
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against  her.    The  navy  of  one  nation  pays  no  respect  to  tbe 
navy  of  another  nation. 

The  expence  of  the  English  navy  for  1806,  according  to 
tbe  report  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  March  of 
that  year,  was  upwards  of  68,000,000  dollars.  The  portion  of 
tbe  expence  which  the  State  of  New  York  would  have  to 
pay  as  her  quota  towards  raising  what  Mr.  Hale  calls  a 
'*  respectable  navy^^*  would  be  8,000,000  dollars  over  and 
above  the  impost  revenue  of  l,324yl26,  and  therefore  Mr. 
Hale  should  have  finished  with  a  resolve  to  the  following 
purport : — 

'*  Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  Legislature,  that  the 
farmers  and  landholders  of  the  city  and  State  of  New  York 
ought  most  cheerfully  to  pay,  and  this  Legislature  has  no 
doubt  but  they  will  pay,  the  sum  of  8,000,000  dollars  an- 
nualiy^  over  and  above  the  impost  revenue,  as  the  quota  of 
this  j^^a^e,  towards  raising  a  *  respectable  fiav]f  to  fight  either 
the  French  navy,  the  Spanish  navy,  the  English  navy,  or 
any  other  navy." 

As  trees  cannot  be  voted  into  ships  by  a  resolve  of  tbe 
Legislature ;  it  is  first  necessary  to  settle  about  the  expence  of 
a  navy,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  expence  is  to  be  de- 
frayed, before  they  resolve  about  building  a  navy.  Count 
the  cost  is  a  good  maxim.  Mr.  Hale  has  begun  his  work  at 
the  wrong  end. 

COMMON  SENSE. 

April  3, 1807, 


ON  THE  EMISSARY  CULLEN. 


It  appears  by  a  paragraph  in  the  Public  Advertiser^  that 
CuUen,  alias  Carpenter^  or  whatever  byname  is,  if  he  has 
any  name,  has  commenced  a  prosecution  against  the  printer 
or  publisher  of  the  Public  Advertiser^  but  the  prosecution 
does  not  say  what  it  is  for.  Some  advantages  will  arise 
from  this  and  some  amusement  also.  He  will  now  have  to 
identify  himself  and  prove  who  he  is,  and  upon  what  recom- 
mendation he  came  to  America,  and  get  some  persons  of 
respectability  if  he  can  to  attest  for  him.  We  have  not  es- 
tablished liberty  as  an  asylum  for  impostors.  Mr.  Duane  of 
Philadelphia  knew  him  in  India  and  in  England,  and  be  can 
prove  that  he  did  not  then  go  by  the  name  he  now  goes  by. 
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and  the  man  that  changes  his  name  is  an  impostor.  The 
law  can  know  nothing  of  such  persons  but  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  them. 

Thomas  Paine  will  also  know  where  to  find  him  when  the 
prosecution  comes  on,  for  he  concealed  himself  from  all  the 
enquiries  Mr.  Paine  made  to  find  him  or  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. The  case  is,  that  Cullen's  paper  had  falsified  a  pub* 
lication  written  hj  Mr.  Paine  and  published  in  the  Citizen^ 
on  the  danger  to  which  a  neutral  nation  exposed  itself  by 
harbouring  an  JSmissary^  or  a  suspected  emissary,  of  one 
belligerent  nation  against  another  belligerent  nation.  This 
publication  was  falsified  in  CuUen's  paper  insidiously  entitled 
**  The  People's  Friend."  Mr.  Paine  copied  off  the  falsifica- 
tions and  desired  a  friend  of  his^  a  merchant  in  John  Street, 
to  call  on  CuUen,  and  read  the  falsifications  to  him,  and  de- 
mand who  was  the  writer  of  them.  The  gentleman  called 
at  the  printing  office,  but  CuUen,  alias  Carpenter,  was  not 
there.  The  gentleman  left  word  that  he  would  call  the  next 
day  and  that  he  had  something  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Car- 
penter. He  called  accordingly  but  Carpenter  was  not  there. 
He  then  asked  the  persons  in  the  office  where  Mr.  Carpenter 
lodged ;  they  said  they  did  not  know,  but  they  believed  it 
was  a  good  way  off.  The  gentleman  then  left  word  for  the 
third  time,  that  he  would  call  the  next  day,  which  he  did, 
but  Carpenter  was  not  to  be  found,  nor  could  any  account 
be  given  of  him.  Mr.  Paine  will  now  know  where  to  find 
him. 

This  man  with  two  or  three  names  has  laid  his  damages 
at  three  thousand  dollars.    One  way  to  get  rich  is  first  to  be 
a  rascal  and  then  prosecute  for  exposing  the  rascality.     But 
-  why  did  he  not  lay  the  damages  at  an  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars.   There  is  a  precedent  for  this. 

April  8, 1807. 
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THREE  LETTERS  TO  MORGAN  LtWIS,  ON  HIS  PROSECUTION 
OF  THOMAS  FAJIMER,  FOR  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  DAMAGES. 


Letter  the  First. 

The  proud  integrity  of  conscious  rectitude  fears  no  reproach, 
and  disdains  the  mercenary  idea  of  damages,  it  is  not  the 
sound,  but  the  ulcerated  flesh  that  flinches  from  the  touch* 
A  man  must  feel  his  character  exceedingly  vulnerable,  who 
can  suppose  that  any  thing  said  about  him,  or  against  him, 
can  endamage  him  a  hundred  thousand  dollars:  yet  this  is 
the  sum  Morgan  Lewis  has  laid  his  damages  at,  in  his  prose- 
cution of  M  r.  Farmer,  as  chairman  of  a  meeting  of  repablicaii 
citizens.  This  is  a  case,  abstracted  from  any  idea  of  da- 
mages, that  ought  to  be  brought  before  the  representatives 
of  the  people  assembled  in  Legislature.  It  is  an  attempted 
violation  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  by  the  man  whose  offi- 
cial duty  it  was  to  protect  them. 

Mr.  Farmer  was  in  the  exercise  of  a  legal  and  constitu- 
tional right.  He  was  chairman  of  a  meeting  of  citizens, 
peaceably  assembled  to  consider  on  a  matter  that  concerned 
themselves,  the  nomination  of  a  prober  person  to  be  voted 
for  as  governor  at  the  ensuing  election.  Had  the  meeting 
thought  Morgan  Lewis  a  proper  person,  they  would  have 
said  so,  and  would  have  had  a  right  to  say  so.  But  the 
meeting  thought  otherwise,  and  they  had  a  right  to  say 
otherwise.  But  what  has  Morgan  Lewis,  as  governor,  to 
do  with  either  of  these  cases.  He  is  not  governor  jure 
divinOy  by  divine  right,  nor  is  he  covered  with  the  magical 
mantle  which  covers  a  king  of  England,  that  hr  can  do  no 
wrong ;  nor  is  the  governorship  of  the  State  his  property, 
or  the  property  of  bis  family  connexions. 

If  Morgan  Lewis  could  be  so  unwise  and  vain  as  to  sap- 
pose  he  could  prosecute  for  what  be  calls  damages,  he 
should  prosecute  every  man  who  composed  that  meeting, 
except  the  chairman;  for  in  the  office  of  chairman,  Mr. 
Farmer  was  a  silent  man  on  any  matter  discussed  or  decided 
there.  He  could  not  even  give  a  vote  on  any  subject,  unless 
it  was  a  tye  vote,  which  was  not  the  case.  The  utmost  use 
Mn  (jewis  could  have  made  of  Mr.  Farmer  would  have 
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been  to  have  subpoenaed  him  to  prove  that  such  resolves 
were  voted  by  the  meeting;  for  Mr.  Farmer's  signature  to 
those  resolves,  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  was  no  other 
than  an  attestation  that  such  resolves  were  then  passed. 

Morgan  Lewis,  in  this  prosecution,  has  committed  the 
same  kind  of  error  that  a  man  would  commit  who  should 
prosecute  a  witness  for  proving  a  fact  done  by  a  third  per« 
son,  instead  of  prosecuting  that  third  person  on  whom  the 
fact  was  proved.  Morgan  Lewis  is,  in  my  estimation  of 
character,  a  poor  lawyer,  and  a  worse  politician.  He  can- 
not maintain  this  prosecution;  but  I  think  Mr.  Farmer 
might  maintain  a  prosecution  against  him.  False  prosecu- 
tion ought  to  be  punished;  and  this  is  a  false  prosecution, 
because  it  is  a  wilful  prosecution  of  the  wrong  person.  If 
Morgan  Lewis  has  sustained  any  damage,  or  any  injury, 
which  I  do  not  believe  he  has,  it  is  by  the  members  compos- 
ing the  meeting,  und  not  by  the  chairman.  The  resolves  of 
a  meeting  are  not  the  act  of  the  chairman. 

But  in  what  manner  will  Morgan  Lewis  prove  damages? 
damages  must  be  proved  by  facts;  they  cannot  be  proved 
by  opinion — opinion  proves  nothing.  Damages  given  by 
opinion,  are  not  damages  in  &ct,  and  a  jury  is  tied  down  to 
fact,  and  cannot  take  cognisance  of  opinion.  Morgan  Lewis 
must  prove  that  between  the  time  those  resolves  were  passed, 
and  the  time  he  commenced  his  prosecution,  he  sustained 
damages  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  he  must  produce  facts  in  proof  of  it.  He  must  also 
prove  that  those  damages  were  in  consequence  of  those 
resolves,  and  could  he  prove  all  this,  it  would  not  reach 
Mr.  Farmer,  because,  as  before  said,  the  resolves  of  a 
meeting  are  not  the  €ict  of  the  chairman. 

This  is  not  a  case  merely  before  a  jury  of  twelve  men. 
The  whole  public  is  a  jury  in  a  case  like  this,  for  it  concerns 
their  public  rights  as  citisens,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
freeing  it  from  the  quibbling  chicanery  of  law,  and  to  place 
it  in  a  clear  intelligible  point  of  view  before  the  people  that 
I  have  taken  it  up. 

But  as  people  do  not  read  long  pieces  on  the  approach  of 
an  election,  and  as  it  is  probable  I  may  give  a  sepoQd  piece 
on  the  subject  of  damages,  I  will  stop  wher0  I  am  for  the 
present. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

April  14, 1807, 
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LetUr  the  Second. 

In  my  former  letter,  I  shewed  that  Morgan  Lewis  could  not 
maintain  a  prosecution  against  Mr.  Farmer,  because  the 
resolves  of  a  public  meeting  are  not  the  act  of  the  chairman. 
His  signature  afiSxed  thereto  is  not  even  evidence  of  his  ap- 
probation, though  I  have  no  doubt  myself  but  he  approved 
them.  It  is  put  there  for  the  purpose  of  certifying  that 
such  resolves  were  passed.  In  this  letter  I  shall  proceed 
further  into  the  subject. 

This  prosecution  is,  upon  the  face  of  it,  an  attempt  to  inti- 
midate the  people  in  their  character  as  citizens,  from  exer- 
cising their  right  of  opinion  on  public  men  and  public  mea- 
sures. Had  it  been  a  prosecution  by  one  individual  against 
another  individual,  in  which  the  people  had  no  interest  or 
concern,  I  should  not  have  taken  the  subject  up.  But  it  is 
a  case  that  involves  a  question  of  public  rights,  and  which 
shews  that  Morgan  Lewis  is  not  a  proper  person  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  guardianship  of  those  rights.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  a  bad  example,  because  it  is  giving  as  gover- 
nor of  the  State,  the  pernicious  example  of  instituting  frivo- 
lous prosecutions  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  by 
them.  A  man  of  conscious  integrity  would  feel  himself 
above  it,  and  a  man  of  spirit  would  disdain  it. 

One  of  the  objections  stated  against  Morgan  Lewis  in 
those  resolves,  is,  that  he  had  formed  a  coalition  with  the 
Federalists.  If  Morgan  Lewis  conceived  and  felt  this  to  be 
a  disgrace  to  him,  he  must  necessarily  as  a  cause  for  that 
conception,  have  considered  the  Federalists  an  infamous  set 
of  men,  and  it  is  now  incumbent  on  him  to  prove  them  sacb, 
as  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  is  to  prove  damages.  It 
is  tantamount  to  his  having  said,  in  his  own  manner  of  speak- 
ing,' they  acctise  me  of  being  associated  with  scoundrels* 
Morgan  Lewis  is  a  weak  man.  He  has  not  talents  for  the 
station  he  holds.  He  entraps  himself  in  his  own  con- 
trivances. 

But  if  the  objection  contained  in  the  resolves  was  ill- 
founded,  why  did  not  Morgan  Lewis  come  forward  in  the 
spirit  of  a  man  and  the  language  of  a  gentleman,  and  con- 
tradict it  He  would  have  gained  credit  by  this,  if  he  was 
innocent  enough  io  have  done  it.  The  objection  against 
him  was  publicly  stated,  and  if  not  true  ought  to  have  been 
publicly  refuted;  for  as  Morgan  Lewis  is  a  public  man,  and 
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the  case  involves  a  public  question,  it  k  the  public  of  all 
parties  that  have  a  right  to  know  if  the  objections  against 
him  are  true  or  not.  This  case  is  not  a  question  of  law,  but 
a  question  of  honour  and  of  public  rights. 

The  man  who  resorts  to  artifice  and  cunning,  instead  of 
standing  on  the  firm  and  open  ground  of  principle,  can 
easily  be  found  out.  When  those  resolves  first  appeared, 
Morgan  Lewis  must  have  felt  the  necessity  of  taking  some 
notice  of  them ;  but  as  it  did  not  suit  him  at  that  time  either 
to  acknowledge  them  or  contradict  them,  he  had  recourse  to 
a  prosecution,  as  it  would  afford  a  pretence  for  doing  nei<^ 
ther.  A  prosecution  viewed  in  this  light  would  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  situation  he  was  in,  by  holding  the  matter 
in  obscurity  and  indecision  till  the  election  should  be  over. 
But  the  artifice  is  too  gauzy  not  to  be  seen  through,  and  too 
apparently  trickish  not  to  be  despised. 

As  to  damages,  Morgan  Lewis  has  sustained  none.  If 
those  resolves  have  had  any  effect,  it  has  been  to  his  benefit. 
He  was  a  lost  man  among  the  Republicans  before  the  re- 
solves appeared,  and  their  public  appearance  has  given  him 
some  standing  among  such  of  the  Federalists  who  are  desti- 
tute of  honour  and  insensible  of  disgrace.  These  men  wilt 
vote  for  him,  and  also  for  Rufus  King,  the  persecutor  of  the 
unfortunate  Irish. 

I  now  come  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  damages  gene- 
rally ;  for  it  appears  to  me  that  certain  juries  have  run  into 
great  mistakes  on  this  subject.  They  have  not  distinguished 
between  penalty  and  damage9.  Penalty  is  punishment  for 
crime.  Damages  is  indemnification  for  losses  sustained. 
When  a  man  is  prosecuted  criminally,  all  that  is  necessary 
ta  be  proved  is,  the  fact  with  which  he  is  charged,  and  all 
that  the  jury  has  to  do  in  this  case  is  to  bring  in  a  verdict 
according  to  the  evidence  given.  The  court  then  passes 
sentence  conformable  to  the  law  under  which  the  crime  is 
pfunishable.  If  it  is  bv  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  the 
law  generally  limits  the  extent  of  the  fine  or  penalty,  and 
also  the  period  of  imprisonment.  It  does  not  leave  it  to 
any  mad-headed,  or  avaricious  individual,  or  to  any  jury,  to 
say  it  shall  be  an  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

But  in  prosecutions  for  what  are  called  damages,  two 
things  are  necessary  to  be  proved.  First,  the  words  spoken 
or  published,  or  actions  done.  Second  I  v,  damages  actually 
sustained  in  consequence  of  those  words  or  actions.  The 
words  or  actions  can  often  be  proved,  and  Morgan  Lewis 
may  prove  that  certain  resolves  were  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
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the  citizens,  at  which  Thomas  Farmer  was  chairman.  But 
unless  Morgan  Lewis  can  prore  that  the  meeting  exercised 
illegal  authoritj  in  passing  those  resolves,  and  that  be  has 
sustained  damage  in  consequence  thereof,  a  jury  can  award 
him  no  damages:  and  certam  it  is,  that  juries  in  cases  of 
prosecution  for  what  is  called  damages,  cannot  inflict  penal- 
ties. Penalties  go  to  the  State,  and  not  to  the  individual. 
If  in  any  of  the  late  prosecutions,  juries  have  aw^arded  da- 
mages where  damages  were  not  proved,  the  execution  of  the 
verdict  ought  to  be  suspended,  and  the  case  referred  to  a 
new  trial* 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
April  21, 1807. 

Letl^  the  Third. 

In  this  letter,  I  shall  continue  my  observations  on  damages 
generally,  and  take  Morgan  Lewis  in  my  way.  I'bere  are 
two  descriptions  of  men  who  cannot  suffer  damages.  The 
one  is  the  man  whose  character  is  already  so  infamous  that 
nothing  said  of  l^im  can  make  him  appear  worse  than  be  is. 
The  other  is  the  man  whose  character  is  so  invulnerable  that 
no  reproach  against  him  can  reach  him.  It  falls  pointless  to 
the  ground,  or  reacts  upon  the  party  from  whence  it  came. 

The  first  time  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  President,  the 
majority  in  his  favour  was  ninety-two  to  eighty-four.  As 
this  majority  was  small,*  the  faction  of  the  Feds  redoubled 
their  abuse,  and  multiplied  falsehood  upon  falsehood  to 
throw  him  out  at  the  next  election.  Their  malignity  and 
tbeir  lies  were  permitted  to  pass  uncontradicted,  and  the 
event  was,  that  at  the  next  election  Mr.  Jefferson  had  a  ma- 
jority of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  to  fourteen. 

As  this  is  an  instance  that  invulnerable  character  cannot 
suffer  damage,  I  leave  it  to  Coleman,  Cullen,  and  Bufus 
King,  to  identify  the  persons  of  the  contrary  description ; 
and  they  may,  if  they  please,  draw  lots  among  themselves 
to  decide  which  of  them  shall  stand  foremost  on  the  list  of 
infamous  security  from  damage. 

When  Morgan  Lewis,  in  conversation  with  William  Liv- 
ingston, said  that  '^  De  Witt  Clinton,  Judge  Comstock,  mid 
Judge  Johnson  were  three  of  the  damnedest  rascals  that  ever 
disgraced  the  counsels  of  a  state,"  the  venom  and  vulgarity 
of  the  expression  were  too  visible  to  do  injury,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man  who  said  it  too  equivocal  to  obtain  credit 
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It  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of  contradicting.  Calumny  is 
a  vice  of  a  curious  constitution.  Trying  to  kill  it  keeps  it 
alive ;  leave  it  to  itself  and  it  will  die  a  natural  death. 

Chancellor  Lansing's  ill  judged  and  ill  written  address  to 
the  public,  comes  precisely  under  the  head  of  calumny.  He 
insinuated  in  that  address  a  charge  against  Governor  Clinton 
when  he  (Governor  Clinton)  was  almost  three  hundred  miles 
distant  from  New  York,  and  when  called  upon  by  George 
Clinton,  jun.  to  explain  himself,  that  the  public  might  know 
what  he  meant,  refused  to  do  it.  Mr.  Lansing  holds  the 
office  of  Chancellor  during  good  behaviouTy  and  this  is  the 
reverse  of  good  behaviour.  The  words  good  behaviour, 
which  are  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  must  have  some 
meaning,  or  why  are  they  put  there?  They  certainly  apply 
to  the  whole  of  a  man's  moral  and  civil  character,  and  not 
merely  to  official  character.  A  man  may  be  punctual  in 
his  official  character  because  it  is  his  interest  to  be  so,  and 
yet  be  dishonourable  and  unjust  in  every  thing  else. 

Mr.  Lansing  should  have  recollected  that  Governor  Clin- 
ton's long  experience  in  the  office  of  Governor  enabled  him 
to  give  useful  advice  to  a  young  beginner,  and  his  well 
known  integrity  precludes  every  idea  of  his  giving  any  other. 
If  Governor  Clinton  gave  any  advice  to  Mr.  Lansing  on  the 
subject  he  speaks  of,  Mr.  Lansing  ought  to  have  felt  himself 
obliged  to  him,  instead  of  which  he  has  turned  treacherous 
and  ungrateful. 

But  though  men  of  conscious  integrity,  calm  and  philoso- 
phical, will  not  descend  to  the  low  expedient  of  prosecuting 
for  the  sake  of  what  are  called  damages,  there  nevertheless 
ought  to  be  a  law  for  punishing  calumny ;  and  this  becomes 
the  more  necessary  because  it  often  happens  that  the  prose- 
cutor for  damages  is  himself  the  calumniator.  Morgan 
Lewis's  prosecution  of  Thomas  Farmer  for  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  damages,  is  holding  Mr.  Farmer  up  to  the 
public  as  an  unjust  man.  Maturin  Livingston  is  playing 
the  same  game  towards  Mr.  Jackson,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Independent  Republican ;  and  the  Anglo-Irish  impostor, 
CuUen,  who  is  secured  from  damage  by  the  infamy  of  his 
character,  is  trying  to  make  three  thousand  dollars  out  of 
Mr.  Frank,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Public  Advertiser.  As 
the  matter  stands  at  present,  a  rogue  has  a  better  chance  than 
an  honest  man. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  the  United  States,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son excepted,  that  has  been  more  abused  by  this  mean  and 
unprincipled  faction  than  myself;  yet  I  have  never  prose- 
cuted any  of  them.    I  have  left  them  to  welter  in  their  own 
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lies.  But  had  there  been  a  law  to  punish  calumny  and  lying 
by  penalty,  and  the  money  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  I  would 
have  done  if.  But  as  to  damages,  as  I  do  not  believe  they 
have  character  enough  of  their  own  to  endamage  mine,  I 
could  claim  none. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
April  2a,  1807. 


ANECDOTE  OF  JAMES  MONROE  AND  RUtUS  fclJ^G. 


The  names  of  Monroe  and  King  otrght  not  to  be  mentioned 
fn  the  same  breath,  but  for  the  pui'posie  of  shewing  the  dif- 
ferent characters  of  the  two  ministers. 

When  Hamilton  Rowan  effected  his  escape  frosd  an  Irish 
prison  and  came  to  Paris,  he  met  Thomas  Paine  in  the  street, 
and  they  agreed  to  spend  the  day  together  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Paine  called  on  Mr.  Monroe  to  inform  him  of  it,  and 
that  he  sboald  not  dine  with  him  on  that  day.  On  Mr. 
Paine  mentioning  the  name  of  Hamilton  Rowan,  Mr.  Mon- 
roe desired  Mr.  Paine  to  introduce  hiitt,  which  be  did.  Mr. 
Monroe  received  him  with  great  cordiality  and  Respect 
Mr.  Rowan  then  took  his  leave,  and  when  they  were  de- 
scending the  stairs  to  go  their  country  walk,  Mr.  Monroe 
called  Mr.  Paine  back,  and  said  to  him,  **  As  Mr.  Rowan 
has  met  with  a  great  many  difficulties  it  is  most  probable 
he  may  be  in  difficulty  with  respect  to  money ;  please  to  tell 
him  from  me  that  I  will  supply  him.^ 

Compare  this  nobleness  of  heart  with  the  base  conduct  of 
Rufus  King  towards  the  comrades  of  Hamilton  Rowan,  and 
every  man  of  honour  and  of  feeling  must  despise  and  detest 
him. 
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ON  THE  QUESTION,  WILL  THERE  BE  WAR? 


Every  one  asks,  Will  there  be  war?  The  answer  to  this  ii 
easy,  which  is,  That  so  long  as  the  English  Government  be 
permitted,  at  her  own  discretion,  to  search,  capture,  and 
condemn  our  vessels,  controul  our  commerce,  impress  our 
seamen,  and  fire  upon  and  plunder  our  national  ships,  as  she 
has  done,  she  will  Not  Declare  WaVy  because  she  will  not 
give  us  the  acknowledged  right  of  making  reprisals.  Her 
plan  is  a  monopoly  of  war,  and  she  thinks  to  succeed  by  the 
manoBuvre  of  not  aeclaring  war. 

The  case  then  is  altogether  a  question  among  ourselves. 
Shall  we  make  war  on  the  English  Government,  as  the  English 
Government  has  made  upon  us ;  or  shall  we  submit,  as  we  have 
done,  and  that  with  long  forbearance,  to  the  evil  of  having  war 
made  upon  us  without  reprisals?  This  is  a  right  statement  of 
the  case  between  the  United  States  and  England. 

For  several  years  past  it  has  been  the  scheme  of  that  Go- 
vernment to  terrify  us,  by  acts  of  violence,  into  submission  io 
her  measures,  and  in  the  insane  stupidity  of  attempting  this, 
she  has  incensed  us  into  war.  We  neither  fear  nor  care  about 
England,  otherwise  than  pitying  the  people  who  live  under 
such  a  wretched  system  of  government.  As  to  navies,  they 
have  lost  their  terrifying  powers.  They  can  do  nothing 
against  us  at  land,  and  if  they  come  within  our  waters,  they 
will  be  taken  the  first  calm  that  comes.  They  can  rob  us  on 
the  ocean,  as  robbers  can  do,  and  we  can  find  a  way  to  in- 
demnify ourselves  by  reprisals,  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  British  Government  is  not  intitled,  even  as  an  enemy, 
to  be  treated  as  civilized  enemies  are  treated.  She  is  a  pirate, 
and  should  be  treated  as  a  pirate.  Nations  do  not  aeclare 
war  against  pirates,  but  attack  them  as  a  natural  right.  All 
civilities  shewn  to  the  British  Government,  is  like  pearl  thrown 
before  swine.  She  is  insensible  of  principle  and  destitute  of 
honour.  Her  monarch  is  mad,  and  her  ministers  have  caught 
the  contagion. 

The  British  Government,  and  also  the  nation,  deceive  them- 
selves with  respect  to  the  power  of  navies.  They  suppose 
that  ships  of  war  can  make  conquests  at  land ;  that  they  can 
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take  or  destroy  towns  or  cities  near  the  shore  and  obtain  by 
terror  what  terms  they  please.  They  sent  Admiral  Duck- 
worth to  Constantinople  upon  this  stupid  idea,  and  the  event 
has  shewn  to  the  world  the  imbecility  of  navies  against  can- 
non on  shore.  Constantinople  was  not  fortified  any  more 
than  our  American  towns  are  now ;  but  the  Turks,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  British  fleet,  got  five  hundred  cannon  and 
a  hundred  mortars  down  from  the  arsenals  to  the  shore,  and 
the  blustering  heroes  of  the  navy  seeing  this,  fled  like  a 
hound  with  a  rattle  at  his  tail.  The  gallant  people  of  Norfolk 
and  its  neighbourhood  have  sent  Douglas  off  in  a  similar 
manner.  An  Indian  who  studies  nature  is  a  better  judge  of 
naval  power  than  an  English  minister. 

In  March,  1777,  soon  after  taking  the  Hessians  at  Trenton, 
I  was  at  a  treaty  held  with  the  five  northern  nations  of  In- 
dians at  East  Town,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  often  pleased 
with  the  sagacious  remarks  of  those  original  people.  The 
chief  of  one  of  the  tribes,  who  went  by  the  name  of  King 
Laslnight^  because  his  tribe  had  sold  their  lands,  had  seen 
some  English  meu  of  war  in  some  of  the  waters  of  Canada 
and  was  impressed  with  an  idea  of  the  power  of  those  great 
canoes;  but  he  saw  that  the  English  made  no  progress 
against  us  by  land.  This  was  enough  for  an  Indian  to  form 
an  opinion  by.  He  could  speak  some  English,  and  iu  con- 
versation with  me,  alluding  to  the  great  canoes,  he  gave  me 
his  idea  of  the  power  of  a  king  of  England  by  the  following 
metaphor. 

"  The  king  of  England,"  said  he,  "  is  like  a  fish.  When 
he  is  in  the  water  he  can  wag  his  tail. — When  he  comes  on 
land  he  lays  down  on  his  side." — Now,  if  the  English  Go- 
vernment had  but  half  the  sense  this  Indian  had,  they  would 
not  have  sent  Duckworth  to  Constantinople,  and  Douglas  to 
Norfolk,  to  lay  down  on  their  side. 

Accounts  from  Halifax  state,  that  Admiral  Berkeley  has 
alledged  in  writing,  that  "  his  orders  (to  Douglas)  were  not 
issued  until  every  application  to  restore  the  mutineers  and 
deserters  (as  he  calls  them)  had  been  made  by  his  Britannic 
Majesty*?  ministers,  consul,  and  officer,  and  had  been  refused 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

If  this  account  be  true,  it  shews  that  Berkeley  is  an  idiot  in 
governmental  affairs;  for  if  the  matter  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  British  minister,  who  is  the  immediate  representative  of 
his  Government,  Berkeley  could  have  no  interference  la  it. 
That  minister  would  report  to  bis  Government  the  demand 
he  made,  if  be  made  any,  and  the  answer  he  received,  if  lie 
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received  any,  and  Berkeley  could  act  only  in  consequence  of 
orders  received  afterwards,  [t  does  not  belong  to  subordi- 
nate officers  of  any  Government  to  commence  hostilities  at 
their  own  discretion. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  politics  of  the  day  as  they  rise 
out  of  the  circumstances  that  have  taken  place. 

The  injustice  of  the  British  Government,  and  the  insolence 
of  its  naval  officers,  is  no  longer  to  be  borne.  That  injustice^ 
and  that  insolence  grows  out  of  a  presumption  the  British 
Government  has  set  up,  which  it  calls  '^  the  right  of  search.** 
There  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  such  a  right  appertaining  to  a 
nation  in  consequence  of  its  being  in  war  with  another  nation^ 
Wherever  such  a  right  existed  it  has  been  by  treaty^  and 
where  no  such  treaty  exist,  no  such  right  can  exist,  and  to 
assume  the  exercise  of  it  is  an  act  of  hostility  which  if  not 
abandoned  must  be  repelled  until  it  be  abandoned.  The 
United  State^  cannot  even  cede  such  a  right  to  England^ 
without  ceding  the  same  right  to  France,  Spain^  Holland^ 
Naples,  Italy,  and  Turkey,  or  they  will  take  it,  and  the 
United  States  must  take  the  consequence.  It  is  very  difficult 
matter,  and  requires  great  political  wisdom  for  a  neutral  na- 
tion to  make  a  treaty  during  a  time  of  war  with  one  bellige- 
rent nation,  that  shall  not  commit  her  with  the  other.  The 
best  way  then,  since  matters  are  come  to  the  extremity  they 
are,  is  to  resist  this  pretended  right  of  search  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  United  States  are  able  to  do  it,  and  she  is  the 
only  neutral  nation  that  is  able. 

We  are  not  the  diminutive  people  now  that  we  were  when 
the  revolution  began.  Our  population  then  waaf  two  millioni^ 
and  an  half,  it  is  now  between  six  and  seven  millions,  and 
in  less  than  ten  years  will  exceed  the  population  of  England. 
The  United  States  have  increased  more  in  power,  ability^ 
and  wealth  within  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-two  years  than 
she  did  for  almost  two  hundred  years  before,  while  the  states 
were  British  Colonies. 

She  owes  this  to  two  things,  independence  and  the  repre- 
sentative system  of  Government.  It  was  always  the  ill-judged 
and  impracticable  system  of  the  British  Government  to  keep 
the  Colonies  in  a  state  of  continual  nonage.  They  never' 
were  to  be  of  full  age  that  she  might  always  controul  them. 

While  the  United  States  have  been  going  forward  in  thi^ 
unparalleled  manner^  England  has  been  going  backward. 
Her  Government  is  a  bankrupt,  and  her  people  miserable. 
More  than  a  million  of  them  are  paupers.  Her  king  is  mad^ 
and  her  parliament  is  corrupt.   We  have  yet  to  see  what  thcf 
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present  new  elected  parliament  will  be.  There  is  one  man 
in  it,  whom  I  proudly  call  a  friend,  from  whom  there  will 
be  great  expectations;  but  what  can  one  honest  independent 
member  do^  surrounded  by  such  a  mass  of  ignorance  and 
corruption  as  have  for  many  years  past  governed  that  unfor- 
tunate nation. 

The  great  dependance  of  England  has  been  on  her  navy, 

•  and  it  is  her  navy  that  has  been  her  ruin.  The  falsely  ima- 
gined power  of  that  navy  (for  it  was  necessary  it  should  be 
amphibious  to  perform  what  was  expected  from  it)  has 
prompted  the  ignorance  of  her  Government  into  insolence 
towards  all  foreign  powers  till  England  has  not  a  friend  left 
among  nations.  Russia  and  Sweden  will  quarter  themselves 
upon  her  purse  till  it  becomes  empty,  and  then  very  proba- 
bly will  turn  against  her. 

Depending  on  her  navy  she  blockaded  whole  countries  by 
proclamation,  and  now,  Buonaparte,  by  way  of  justifiable 

•  retaliation,  has  blockaded  her  by  land  from  the  commerce  of 
the  western  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Her  insolent 
and  imbecile  expedition  to  Constantinople,  has  excluded  her 
from  the  commerce  of  Turkish  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia, 
and  thrown  it  into  the  hands  of  France — and  her  outrageoas 
conduct  to  us  will  exclude  her  from  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  By  the  insolence  of  the  crew  of  her  navy 
she  is  in  danger  of  losing  her  trade  to  China;  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  Buonaparte  is  paving  his  way  to  India  by  Tur- 
key and  Persia.  The  madness  of  the  British  Goyernmeat 
has  thrown  Turkey  into  the  arms  of  France.  Persia  lies 
between  Turkey  and  India,  and  Buonaparte  is  forming 
friendly  connections  with  the  Persian  Government.  There  is 
already  an  exchange  of  ambassadors.  Buonaparte  is  send- 
ing military  officers  into  Persia,  and  will,  with  the  consent  of 
its  Government,  raise  an  army  there  and  attack  the  English 
monopoly  in  India.  If  France  holds  her  connections  with 
Turkey  and  Persia,  England  cannot  hold  India. 

It  is  in  this  wretched  chaos  of  afifairsthat  the  mad  Govern- 
ment of  England  has  brought  on  herself  a  new  enemy  by 
commencing  hostilities  against  the  United  States.  She  must 
be  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  America,  or  she  would 
know  that  we  can  dispossess  her  of  all  her  possessions  on 
the  Continent  whenever  we  please,  and  she  cannot,  with 
safety,  keep  a  fleet  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  hurricane 
months.  Buonaparte  will  find  employment  for  every  soldier 
she  can  raise,  and  those  she  may  send  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe  will  become  prisoners.     There  never  was  an  in- 
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stance  of  a  Government  conducting  itself  with  the  madness 
and  ignorance  the  British  Government  has  done!  This  is 
John  Adams's  stupenduous  fabric  of  human  wisdom! 

That  the  British  Government  will  disown  giving  hostile 
instructions  to  Berkeley  1  have  no  doubt.  It  is  the  trick  of 
old  governments  to  do  so  when  they  find  themselves  wrong, 
and  pay  some  scape  goat  to  bear  the  blame.  But  this  will 
Dot  be  sufficient.  The  pretended  right  of  search  and  the 
impressment  of  our  seamen  must  be  abandoned.  Three 
thousand  of  them  have  been  impressed  by  British  ships  to 
fight  against  France.  The  French  Government  has  shewn  a 
great  deal  of  patience  in  not  complaining  of  it,  for  it  is  a 
great  injury  to  her,  and  must  be  redressed,  or  worse  conse- 
quences will  follow. 

I  have  said  in  the  former  part  of  this  essay  that  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult matter  and  requires  great  political  wisdom  for  a  neu- 
tral nation  during  a  war  to  form  a  treaty  with  one  belligerent 
nation  that  shall  not  commit  her  with  the  other.  I  will  now 
give  an  instance  of  it. 

In  i794,  Washington  sent  Mr.  Monroe  as  minister  to 
France,  and  John  Jay  to  England,  and  gave  them  contra- 
dictory instructions.  By  the  treaty  that  then  existed  between 
the  United  Sates  and  France,  "  Free  ships  made  free 
poods.^*  So  that  English  property  on  board  American  ships 
was  protected  from  seizure  by  France.  John  Jay  made  a 
treaty  with  England  which  Washington  and  the  stupid 
Senate  of  that  day  ratified,  by  which  free  ships  DID  not 
make  free  property,  and  that  French  property  on  board 
American  ships  could  be  seized  by  England.  This  of  con- 
sequence vacated  the  free  article  in  the  treaty  with  France, 
and  she  availed  herself  of  it,  and  the  United  States  lost  the 
carrying  trade  of  both  nations.  There  is  a  Jesuitism  in 
Jay's  treaty,  which  says,  that  the  question  whether /ree 
ships  make  free  goods  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  two 
^ years  after  the  war.  It  is  now  more  than  two  years  since 
that  war,  and  therefore  it  forms  an  item  with  the  matters  to 
be  now  settled  with  the  English  Government. 

The  British  Government  have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of 
insolence  that  she  has  not  the  sense  of  seeing  when  the 
power  of  being  insolent  ceases.  She  ought  to  see  that  the 
power  of  France  by  land  is  far  superior  to  her  power  at  sea. 
France,  by  land,  can  blockade  the  commerce  of  England 
out  of  Europe  and  India,  and  the  English  navy  can  do  no- 
thing to  prevent  it.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  ^*  rule  the  waves," 
if  you  cannot  put  your  foot  on  shore?    If  it  was  a  contest 
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contest  for  fisheries,  the  most  powerful  navj  would  decide; 
but  as  it  is  a  contest  for  commerce  it  is  land  force  that  de- 
cides, and  navies  are  out  of  the  question. 

If  the  British  Government  were  wise,  she  would  cease  the 
pretended  right  of  search  of  her  own  accord,  for  it  brings 
her  into  endlen  trouble.  It  makes  ail  nations  her  enemj. 
Every  nation  detests  the  piratieal  insolence  of  England  and 
pone  more  so  than  the  United  States.  The  vpirittlMiisiiow 
raised,  cannot  be  appeased  until  reparation  is  made  for  the 
past,  and  security  be  given  for  the  future. 

COMMON  SENSE. 

New  York,  Aug.  14,  1807. 


ROYAL  PEDIGREE  * 


George  the  Third,  who  was  the  grandson  of  George  the 
Second,  who  was  the  son  of  George  the  First,  who  was  the 
son  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  who  was  the  cousin  of  Anne, 
who  was  the  sister  of  William  and  Mary,  who  were  the 
daughter  and  son  in  law  of  James  the  Second,  who  was  the 
son  of  Charles  the  First,  who  was  a  traitor  to  his  country 
and  decapitated  as  such,  who  was  the  son  of  James  tt^ 
First,  who  was  the  son  of  Mary,  who  was  the  sister  of  Ed- 
ward  the  Sixth,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who 
was  the  cold-blooded  murderer  of  his  wives,  and  the  pro- 
moter of  the  Protestant  religion,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  who  slew  Richard  the  Third,  who  smothered 
his  nephew  Edward  the  Fifth,  who  was  the  son  of  Edward 
the  Fourth,  who  with  bloody  Richard  slew  Henry  the  Sixth, 
who  succeeded  Henry  the  Fifth,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  who  was  the  cousin  of  Richard  the  Second, 
who  was  the  son  of  Edward  the  Third,  who  was  the  son  of 
Richard  the  Second,  who  was  the  son  of  Edward  the  First, 
who  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Third,  who  was  the  son  of 
John,  who  was  the  brother  of  Richard  the  First,  who  was 
the  son  of  Henry  the  Second,  who  was  the  son  of  Matilda, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  First,  who  was  the 
brother  of  William  Rufus,  who  was  the  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  was  the  son  of  a  whore. 

*  Supposed  to  be  Mr.  Puiiie^s. 
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REPLY  TO  CHEETHAM. 


The  Editor  of  the  New  York  American  CitizeD,  James 
Cbeetham,  has,  consistently  with  his  usual  mode  of  abuse, 
published  a  long-winded  piece  in  his  paper  of  Thursdaj 
last,  which,  without  doubt,  he  thinks  clever  because  it  is 
spiteful.  This  piece  in  the  Citizen  is  an  attack  on  a  publi- 
cation of  mine  in  the  New  York  Public  Advertiser  of  the 
preceding  Tuesday  against  the  project  of  obstructions  in  the 
channel  of  solid  blocks  of  stone  or  earth,  because  such  ob- 
structions "  would  prevent  the  tide  coming  up  and  lay  the 
wharfs  at  the  city  dry,  and  be  the  ruin  of  all  the  towns  on 
the  North  River  that  depended  for  commerce  on  tide  water." 

Mr.  Cheetham  says,  "  that  the  entire  obstruction  recom- 
mended in  this  paper  (meaning  his  own  paper)  would  injure 
the  harbour,  is  a  thought  which  has  occurred  to  every  man 
in  the  city,  vulgar  or  refined."  Why  then  could  not  James 
Cheetham  see  it?  If  he  had  he  certainly  would  not  have 
proposed  such  a  stupid  project. 

Mr.  Cheetham  has  said  this  that  I  might  not  have  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  or  only  man  that  discovered  the  dan- 
ger, and  in  the  eagerness  of  his  malignancy  to  do  this  he 
has  libelled  himself;  for  he  has  proved  that  every  other  man 
in  the  city,  vulgar  or  refined,  had  more  sense  than  James 
Cheetham.  I  know  not  how  soon  other  persons  might  see 
the  danger  of  the  project,  but  I  wrote  my  objections  against 
it  the  same  day  the  piece  appeared,  which  was  on  Saturday, 
and  gave  it  to  a  friend  on  Sunday,  Mr.  Walter  Morton,  for 
the  Public  Advertiser.  Mr.  Morton  gave  the  piece  to  the 
printer  on  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  Cheetham,  in  his  rage  for  attacking  every  body,  and 
every  thing  that  is  not  his  own,  (for  he  is  an  ugly-tempered 
man,  and  he  carries  the  evidence  of  it  in  the  vulgarity  and 
forbiddingness  of  his  countenance — God  has  seta  mark  upon 
Cain)  has  attacked  me  on  the  ground  of  my  political  works, 
and  in  doing  this  he  has  exposed  the  barrenness  of  his 
understanding  as  fully  as  in  the  former  case. 

He  quotes  the  following  paragraph  from  a  short  anony- 
mous piece  of  mine  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  June  1. 

*^  In  1714,  the  English  nation,  for  the  principles  of  free 
government   were  not    understood  at  that  time,  sent  to 
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Hanover  for  a  man  and  his  family,  George  the  First,  to 
come  and  govern  them." 

Mr.  Cbeetham,  in  remarking  upon  this  paragraph,  says, 
"  'I  he  sending  for  the  idiot,  George  the  First,  is  true,  but 
the  lines  underscored,  that  is,  ^far  the  principles  of  free 
government  were  7iot  understood  at  that  time^  are  a  libel  on 
the  venerable  dead.  In  1714,  the  principles  of  a  free 
Government  were  as  well  understood  in  England  as  they 
are  now  in  any  part  of  the  world." 

James  Cheetham  is  such  a  splenetic  John  Bull,  that  he 
has  not  discernment  enough  to  see  the  result  of  his  own 
statements,  for,  if  the  principles  of  free  government  were  as 
well  understood  in  England  in  1714  as  ttiey  are  now  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  including  America,  they  certainly  would 
not  have  sent  to  Hanover  for  an  idiot  to  govern  them !  AvA 
as  they  did  send  to  Hanover  for  an  idiot  to  govern  them«  it 
proves  that  the  principles  of  free,  that  is,  representative 
government,  were  not  understood  in  England  at  that  time. 

After  this  Mr.  Cheetham  speaks  much  about  Locke,  and 
says,  *^  that  all  political  elementary  writers  on  Government 
aince  the  days  of  Locke,  including  Mr.  Paine,  are  but  the 
mere  retailers  of  his  ideas  and  doctrines."  This  is  John 
Bullism  all  over. 

He  also  says,  that  "  On  hereditary  and  elective  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Paine,  in  his  Common  Sense  and  Rights  of  Man, 
has  followed  Locke  idea  for  idea."  It  may  be  so  for  what 
I  know,  for  I  never  read  Locke,  nor  ever  had  the  work  in 
my  hand,  and  by  what  I  have  heard  of  it  from  Home  Tooke, 
I  had  no  inducement  to  read  it.  It  is  a  speculative,  not  a 
practical  work,  and  the  style  of  it  is  heavy  and  tedious,  as  all 
Locke's  writings  are. 

I  suppose  Locke  has  spoken  of  hereditary  and  Elective 
Monarchy^  but  the  representative  as  laid  down  in  Common 
Sense  and  Rights  of  Man,  is  an  entire  different  thing  to  elec- 
tive monarchy.  So  far  from  taking  any  ideas  from  Locke 
or  from  any  body  else,  it  was  the  absurd  expression  of  a 
mere  John  Bull  in  England  about  the  year  1773,  that  first 
caused  me  to  turn  my  mind  to  systems  of  Government.  In 
speaking  of  the  then  King  of  Prussia,  called  the  Great 
Frederick,  he  said,  f^  He  is  the  right  sort  of  man  for  a  King 
for  he  has  a  deal  of  the  devil  in  him."  This  set  me  to  think  $ 
a  system  of  Government  could  not  exist  that  did  not  require 
the  devil,  and  I  succeeded  without  any  help  from  any  body. 
\i  is  a  great  d^al  may  bp  learned  from  absurclity,   and  I 
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expect  to  learn  somethiDg  from  James  Cheetbam.  When 
I  do,  I  will  let  him  know  it  in  the  Public  Advertiser. 

In  the^onclusion  of  the  piece  of  mine  which  Mr.  Cheetham 
has  vomited  his  spleen  upon,  I  threw  out  some  reproach 
against  those  who  instead  of  practising  themselves  in  arms 
and  artillery,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  defend  New 
York,  should  it  be  attacked,  were  continually  employing 
themselves  on  imaginary  fortifications  and  skulking  behind 
projects  of  obstruction.  As  Mr.  Cheetham  supposed  himself 
included  in  this  description,  (and  he  thought  right)  he  made, 
as  he  imagined,  an  effectual  retort,  but  in  doing  this  as  in 
every  thing  else  he  does,  he  betrayed  his  want  of  knowledge 
both  as  to  the  spirit  and  circumstances  of  the  times  he 
speaks  of. 

"  I  would  not,"  says  Mr.  Cheetham,  "  charge  with 
cowardice  that  gentleman,  (meaning  me)  who  in  the  '  times 
that  tried  men's  souls/  stuck  very  correctly  to  his  pen  in  a 
^a/e  retreat^  and  never  handled  a  musket  offensively.*' 

By  this  paragraph  Mr.  Cheetham  must  have  supposed  that 
when  Congress  retreated  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  in 
the  *^  times  that  tried  men's  souls,"  that  I  retreated  with  them 
as  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs  did  not 
exist  at  that  time. 

In  the  next  place.  I  served  in  the  army  the  whole  of  the 
^^  time  that  tried  men's  souls"  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Soon  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4,  1776, 
Congress  recommended  that  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men«  to 
be  called  the  flying  camp,  because  it  was  to  act  wherever 
necessary,  should  be  formed  from  the  militia  and  volunteers 
of  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  I  went  with  one 
division  from  Pennsylvania  under  General  Roberdeau.  We 
were  stationed  at  Perth  Amboy,  and  afterwards  at  Bergen ; 
and  when  the  time  of  the  flying  camp  expired,  and  they  went 
home,  I  went  to  Fort  Lee  and  served  as  aid-de-camp  to 
Greene,  who  commanded  at  Fort  Lee,  and  was  with  him 
through  the  whole  of  the  black  times  of  that  trying 
campaign.  .i. 

I  began  the  first  number  of  the  Crisis,  beginning  with  the 
well-known  expression,  •*  These  are  the  times  that  try  men's 
souls")  at  Newark  upon  the  retreat  from  Fort  Lee,  and  con- 
tinued writing  it  at  every  place  we  stopt  at,  and  had  it  printed 
at  Philadelphia  the  19th  of  December,  six  days  before  the 
taking  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  which,  with  the  affair  at 
Princetown  the  week  after,  put  an  end  to  the  black  times. 
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It  therefore  is  not  true  that  I  stuck  to  mj  pea  in  a  safe 
retreat  with  Congress  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  in  the 
*^  times  that  tried  men's  souls."  But  if  I  had  done  so  I  should 
not  have  published  the  cowardice  James  Cheetham  has  done. 
In  speaking  of  the  affair  of  the  Driver  sloop  of  war  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  he  said  in  his  paper,  if  the  Driver 
and  her  comrades  should  take  it  in  their  heads  to  come  here 
(New  York)  we  must  submit.  What  abominable  cowardice, 
for  a  man  to  have  such  a  thought  in  his  mind  that  a  citv  con- 
taining twenty  thousand  able-bodied  men,  numbers  oi  them 
as  stout  in  person  as  himself,  should  submit  to  a  sloop  of  war 
containing  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

After  this  Mr.  Cheetham  will  take  care  how  he  attacks  old 
revolutionary  characters  whose  undiscouraged  intrepidity  in 
the  ^'  times  that  tried  men's  souls"  made  a  home  for  him  to 
come  to. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

New  York,  Aug.  21, 1807. 
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EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  TO  DR.  MICHELL,  SENATOR  FOR 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  WRITTEN  IMMEDIATELY 
SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE  DISCHARGE  OF  AARON  BURR. 


Whereas  time,  experience  and  circumstances,  have  shewn 
that  the  article  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  establishes 
the  jndiciarjr,  is  vague  and  defective,  and  requires  amend- 
ment. 

According  to  that  article,  the  judges  hold  their  offices^ 
during,  that  is,  on  the  condition  of  good  behaviour.  Yet  the 
Constitution  has  not  authorised  any  power  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  that  good  behaviour,  or  the  breach  of  it.  Every 
law,  and  a  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law,  point  out  the 
mode  of  redress,  at  the  same  time  that  it  specifies  the  offence. 
But  the  Federal  Constitution  is  defective  in  this  important 
particular*    This  being  the  case,  therefore  resolved. 

That  the  following  amendment  to  the  article  in  the  Fede- 
ral Constitution  which  establishes  the  judiciary,  be  proposed 
to  the  States  severally,  for  their  concurrence  therein;  that  is 
to  say. 

That  after  the  words  as  they  now  stand  in  the  article,  ^^  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour,"  to  add  but  for  reasonable 
causey  which  shall  not  be  sufficient  ground  for  impeachment^ 
the  president  may  remove  any  ofthem^  on  the  address  of  a 
majority  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 


It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  no  share  in  the  appointment  of  judges,  nor 
any  controul  over  them  afterwards.  And  if  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  have  no  cognizance  of  judges  as  to  good 
behaviour,  the  judiciary  may  become  domineering  or  dan- 
gerous. They  lie  open  to  the  intrigues  of  a  foreign  enemy, 
or  any  corrupt  party  in  the  States  associated  with  that  ene- 
my, or  projecting  a  separation  of  the  Union.  It  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose, that  those  who  formed  the  Constitution,  never  thought 
of  this,  when  they  made  the  judges  independent  of  our  own 
executive, 

Your's, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

August,  1S07. 
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CIIEETHAM  AND  HIS  TORY  PAPER.* 


Cheetham  is  frequently  giving  symptoms  of  being  the  suc- 
cessor of  Cullen,  alias  Carpeniery  as  Cullen  was  the  successor 
of  Cobbety  alias  Porcupine.  Like  him,  he  is  seeking  to  in- 
volve the  United  States  in  a  quarrel  with  France  for  the  be- 
nefit of  England. 

In  his  paper  of  Tuesday,  Sept.  22,  he  has  a  long  abusive 
piece  against  France,  under  the  title  of  '*  Remarks^'  on  the 
speech  of  the  Arch  Chancellor  of  France  to  the  French  Se- 
nate. This  is  a  matter  that  Cheetham,  as  an  adopted  Ame- 
rican citizen,  has  no  business  with ;  and  as  a  John  Ball  it  is 
impertinence  in  him  to  come  here  to  spit  out  his  venom 
against  France.  But  Cheetham  cannot  live  without  quar- 
relling, nor  write  without  abuse.  He  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
Republicans,  whose  principle  is  to  live  in  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  all  nations,  and  not  to  interfere  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  any. 

Cheetham  seems  to  regret  that  peace  is  made  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  he  shews  his  spleen  against  it  by  the 
following  roundabout  scurrilous  paragraph. 

«<  The  people  of  France  (says  he)  now  breathe  the  air  of 
peace,  under  slavery  closer,  more  systematic,  military  and 
universal,  (Cheetham  knows  nothing  about  it)  than  that 
with  which  they  were  overwhelmed  previous  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  long  continued  calamity."  This  is  spoken  ex- 
actly in  the  character  of  a  stupid  prejudiced  John  Bull, 
who,  shut  up  in  his  island  and  ignorant  of  the  world,  sup- 
poses all  nations  slaves  but  themselves ;  whereas  those  at  it 
distance  can  see,  that  of  all  people  enslaved  by  their  own 
Governments,  none  are  so  much  so  as  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. Had  Cheetham  staid  in  England  till  this  time  he 
would  have  had  to  shoulder  a  musket,  and  this  would  have 
been  dreadful  to  him,  for  as  all  bullies  are  cowards,  the  smell 
of  gunpowder  would  be  as  horrid  to  Cheetham  as  the  scent 
of  a  skunk  to  other  animals. 

The  danger  to  which  the  city  of  New  York  was  exposed. 


*  This  piece  was  the  cause  of  a  duel  between.  Cheetham  and 
Franks. 
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bjtbe  continual  abuse  of  France  in  such  papers  as  CuUen's, 
was,  that  the  French  Government  might  be  induced  to  con- 
sider the  city  of  New  York  as  a  British  colonj,  such  as  it 
was  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  exclude  her  from  the 
commerce  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  she  has  excluded 
Britain.     Cheetham  is  following  the  footsteps  of  Cullen. 

The  French  nation,  under  all  its  changes  of  Government, 
has  always  behaved  in  a  civil  and  friendly  manner  to  the 
United  States.  We  have  no  cause  of  dispute  with  France. 
It  was  by  the  aid  of  France  in  men,  money,  and  ships,*  that 
the  revolution  and  independence  of  the  United  States  were 
so  completely  established,  and  it  is  scarcely  sufferable  that 
a  prejudiced  and  surly-tempered  John  Bull  should  fix  him- 
self among  us  to  abuse  a  friendly  power. 

Sept.  25,  1807. 


NOTE  TO  CHEETHAM. 


Ma.  Cheetham,  Oct.  27,  1807. 

Unless  you  make  a  public  apology  for  the  abuse  and  false- 
hood in  your  paper  of  Tuesday,  Oct.  27,  respecting  me,  I 
will  prosecute  you  for  lying. 

It  is  by  your  talent  for  abuse  and  falsehood,  that  you 
have  brought  so  many  prosecutions  on  your  back.  You 
cannot  even  state  truth  without  running  it  to  falsehood. 
There  was  matter  enough  against  Morgan  Lewis  without 
going  a  syllable  beyond  the  truth. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


*  Six  thousand  French  troops  under  General  Rochambeau,  and 
thirty-one  sail  of  the  line  under  Admiral  De  Grass,  assisted  at  the 
capture  of  Cornwallis  at  York  Town,  Virginia,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  war. 
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THE  EMISSARY  CHEETHAH. 


Cheetuam  can  now  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  a 
British  emissary  or  successor  to  the  impostor  CuUen,  alias 
Carpenter,  whom  Cheetham  handed  out  in  his  newspaper,  as 
a  gentlemanly  sort  of  a  man.  Cheetham  finding  the  Re* 
publicans  are  casting  him  ofif,  is  holding  out  signs  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a  British  partizan. 

Cheetham,  in  his  papers  of  Dec.  29  and  30,  has  two  long 
pieces  about  the  embargo,  which  he  labours  to  prove  is  not 
laid  in  consequence  of  any  dispute  with  England,  but  in 
consequence  of  some  imperious  demands  on  the  part  of 
France.     This  John  Bull  is  an  idiot  in  diplomatic  afibirs. 

Cheetham  says,  **  Mr.  Monroe's  dispatches,  which  were 
laid  before  Congress,  and  which  Congress  concluded  did  runt 
authorise  an  embargo^  are  dated  London,  Oct.  10th.  In  the 
opinion  of  Congress,  (continues  Cheetham)  and  I  venture 
to  say  of  Mr.  Monroe,  an  immediate  war  with  England 
was  therefore  by  no  means  probable." 

Cheetham  has  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  giviBg  false  in- 
formation, that  truth  is  to  him  like  a  foreign  language. 

The  President  laid  the  dispatches  of  Mr.  Monroe,  of  Oct. 
10th,  before  Congress  ;  but  as  they  were  in  daily  expectation 
of  later  information  by  the  arrival  of  the  Revenge  schooner, 
and  also  of  the  personal  arrival  of  Mr.  Monroe,  Congress 
received  it  as  preparatory  information,  but  came  to  no  con- 
clusion on  their  contents. 

Cheetham  says,  that  the  Leopard,  which  brought  Mr. 
Monroe's  dispatches,  of  Oct.  1 0th,  sailed  from  London  on 
the  16th  of  October,  and  thot  the  Revenge  sailed  from 
London  for  Cherburgh,  on  the  same  day,  at  which  time, 
says  Cheetham,  there  was  no  probability  of  an  immediate 
war  with  England. 

In  a  letter  I  received  from  London,  dated  Oct.  16tb,  and 
which  I  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Aurora,  and  in  the 
York  Public  Advertiser,  the  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  Bri- 
tish Ministry,  says,  **  Their  cup  of  iniquity  is  nearly  full, 
they  only  want  to  go  to  war  with  America  to  fill  it  op ;  and 
it  is  the  opinion  here  (London)  that  that  measure  is  resolved 
on.    They  will  make  no  concessions  unless  it  be  to  deceive." 
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The  letter  is  dated  one  daj  before  the  Revenge  sailed  from 
London,  and  I  suppose  came  by  the  Revenge :  jet  Cheet- 
ham  tells  his  readers  there  was  then  no  probability  of  a  war 
with  America*  Cheetham's  information  is  never  entitled  to 
credit 

When  the  Revenge  sailed  with  the  Presidents  proclama- 
tion, and  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Monroe,  the  writer  of  this 
knows  she  was  ordered  to  come  from  London  to  France. 
It  was  expected  she  would  be  detained  in  the  two  countries 
about  a  month,  and  be  back  here  about  the  16th  of  No- 
vember. 

Her  coming  from  London  to  France  would  give  Mr. 
Monroe  the  opportunity  (for  foreign  ministers  do  not  corres- 
pond by  post  but  by  express)  of  communicating  to  Mr. 
Armstrong,  at  Paris,  the  plans  and  projects  of  the  British 
Ministry. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Revenge  at  Cberburgh,  a 
French  port  on  the  Channel,  General  Armstrong  sent  cir- 
cular letters  to  the  American  Consuls  in  France,  to  hasten 
the  departure  of  the  American  vessels  as  fast  as  possible. 
Several  paragraphs  in  the  English  newspapers,  and  which 
have  been  copied  into-  the  American  papers,  stated,  that  the 
British  Ministry  intended  to  seize  American  vessels  coming 
to,  or  going  from,  any  port  in  France.  As  Mr.  Monroe 
would  Qet  knowledge  of  this,  as  well  as  the  writer  of  the 
letter  to  Thomas  Paine,  of  Oct.  15th,  he  would  communicate 
it  to  General  Armstrong,  at  Paris;  and  this  accounts  for 
General  Armstrong's  circular  letter,  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Revenge  schooner  from  London. 

If  Britain  put  her  threat  in  force,  that  of  teking  American 
vessels  going  to  or  coming  from  France,  it  is  probable  the 
French  Government  will  retaliate,  and  take  American  ves- 
sels going  to  or  coming  from  England ;  and  this  resolution 
on  the  part  of  France,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  prevent 
American  vessels  being  taken,  because  Britain,  by  setting  the 
example,  will  suffer  more  by  it  than  France. 

The  British  blockading  decree,  that  of  seizing  neutral 
vessels  going  to  or  from  France,  was  to  have  been  published 
on  the  i4th  of  November,  but  the  news  from  London  of 
the  14th,  by  the  Jane,  is  silent  on  the  subject.  The  appre- 
hension of  retaliation  has,  most  probably,  stopped  the  Bri- 
tish Ministry  in  their  career. 

Jan.  7,  1808. 

(To  be  continued  in  a  future  paper.) 
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MEMORIAL  TO  CONGRESS. 


To  the  Honourable  House  of  Representatives. 


New  York,  January  21,  180a 

The  purport  of  this  address  is  to  state  a  claim  I  feel  myself 
entitled  to  make  on  the  United  States,  leaving  it  to  their  re- 
presentatives  in  Congress  to  decide  on  its  worth  and  its 
merits.     The  case  is  as  follows : — 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1780,  the  Continental 
money  had  become  so  depreciated,  a  paper  dollar  not  being 
more  than  a  cent,  that  it  seemed  next  to  impossible  to 
continue  the  war. 

As  the  United  States  were  then  in  alliance  with  France,  it 
became  necessary  to  make  France  acquainted  with  our  real 
situation.  I  therefore  drew  up  a  letter  to  Count  Vergeanes, 
stating  undisguisedly  the  true  case,  concluding  with  the  re- 
quest whether  France  could  not  either  as  a  subsidy  or  a  loan 
supply  the  United  States  with  a  million  sterling,  and  continue 
that  supply  annually  during  the  war. 

I  shewed  the  letter  to  M.  Marbois,  secretary  to  the  French 
minister.  His  remark  upon  it  was,  that  a  million  sent  out 
of  the  nation  exhausted  it  more  than  ten  millions  spent  in  it. 
I  then  shewed  it  to  Ralph  Isard,  member  of  Congress  for 
South  Carolina.  He  borrowed  the  letter  of  me  and  said, 
we  will  endeavour  to  do  something  about  it  in  Congress. 

Accordingly,  Congress  appointed  Colonel  John  Laurens, 
then  aid  to  General  Washington,  to  go  to  France  and  make 
representation  of  our  situation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
assistance.  Colonel  Laurens  wished  to  decline  the  mission, 
and  that  Congress  would  appoint  Colonel  Hamilton,  which 
Congress  did  not  choose  to  do. 

Colonel  Laurens  then  came  to  state  the  case  to  me.  He 
said  he  was  enough  acquainted  with  the  military  difSculties 
of  the  army,  but  that  he  was  not  enough  acquainted  with 
political  anairs,  nor  with  the  resources  of  the  country ;  but, 
said  he,  if  you  will  go  with  me,  1  will  accept,  which  I 
agreed  to  do,  and  did  do. 

We  sailed  from  Boston  in  the  Alliance  frigate.  Captain 
Barry,  the  beginning  of  February,   1781,  and  arrived  at 
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L'Orient  the  beginning  of  March.  The  aid  obtained  from 
France  was  six  million  livres  as  a  present,  and  ten  millions 
as  a  loan  borrowed  in  Holland  on  the  security  of  France. 
We  sailed  from  Brest'  in  the  French  Resolve  frigate  the  first 
of  Jane,  and  arrived  at  Boston  the  26ih  of  i\ugust,  bringing 
with  us  two  millions  and  a  half  in  silver,  and  contoying  a 
ship  and  a  brig  laden  witb  clothing  dnd  military  i^tores.  The 
money  was  transported  in  sixteen  ox*teams  to  the  national 
bank  at  Philadelphia',  which- enabled  the  army  to  move  to 
York  Town  to  attack,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  army 
under  Rochambeau,  the  British  army  under  Cornwallis. 
As  I  never  had  a  cent  fbr  tbiff  service,  I  feel  myself  entitled-, 
88  the  country  is^  now  in  a  stSite  of  pro^rity^  to  state  the' 
case  to  Congress. 

As  to  my  political  works,  beginning  With  tbe  paictpblet 
Cdmmon  Sen9ey  published  the  beginning  of  January,  1776^ 
which  awakened  America  to  a  declaration  of  independence^ 
as  tbe  presidetit  and  vice-president  botk  know,  as  they  were 
works  dfone  from  principle  }  cannot  dishonour  that  principle 
by  asking  any  reward  for  them.  Tbe  country  has  been  be^ 
nefited  by  tfaem^,  and'  1  make  myself  happy  in  the  know- 
ledge of  it  It  is,  however,  proper  to  me  to  add,  that  tbe 
mere  independence  of  America,  were  it  to  have  been  follow- 
ed by  a  system  of  government  modelled  after  the  corrupt 
system  of  the  English  government,  it  would  not  hate  inter- 
ested me  with  the  tfnabated  ardour  it  did.  It  was  to  bring 
forward  and  establish  the  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment, as  the  work  itself  wilt  shew,  tiiat  was  the  leading  prin« 
eipie  with  me  in  writing  that  work  and  all  my  other  works 
during  the  progress  of  the  revolution:  And  I  followed  the 
same  principle  in  writing  the  Rights  of  Man  in  England. 

There  is  a  rei^olve  of  the  old  Congress,  while  they  sat  at 
New  York,  of  a  grant  to  me  of  three  thousand  dollars — tiie 
resolve  iff  put  in  handsome  language,  but  it  has  reflation  to  a 
matter  which  it  does  not  express.  Elbridge  Gerry  wasr 
chairnmti  of  the  committee  who  brought  in  the  resolve.  If 
CongiieflB  should  judge  proper  to  refer  this  memorial  to  a 
committee,  I  will  inform  that  committee  of  tbe  particulars 
of  it 

I  have  also  to  state  io  Congress,  that  the  authority  of  the 
c4d  Congress  was  become  so  reduced  towards  the  latter  end  . 
of  tbe  war,  as  to  be  unable  to  bold  the  States  together.  €on^ 
greiA  could  do  no  more  than  recommend,  of  which  the  States 
frequently  took  bo  notice,  and  when  they  did^  it  was  never 
uniformly^ 
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After  the  failure  of  the  five  per  cent  duty,  recommended 
by  Congress  to  pay  the  interest  of  a  loan  to  be  borrowed  in 
Holland,  I  wrote  to  Chancellor  Livingston,  then  minister  for 
foreign  afTairs,  and  Robert  Morris,  minister  of  finance,  and 
proposed  a  method  for  getting  over  the  whole  difiBculty  at 
once,  which  was  by  adding  a  continental  l^islature  to  Con- 
gress, who  should  be  empowered  to  make  laws  for  the  Union, 
instead  of  recommending  them*  As  the  method  proposed 
met  with  their  full  approbation,  I  held  myself  in  reserve  to 
take  the  subject  up  whenever  a  direct  occasion  occurred. 

In  a  conversation  afterwards  with  governor  Clinton,  of 
New  York,  now  vice-president,  it  was  judged,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  my  going  fully  into  the  subject,  and  to  prevent 
any  misconstruction  of  my  motive  or  object,  it  would  be  best 
that  I  received  nothing  from  Congress,  but  leave  it  to  the 
States,  individually,  to  make  me  what  acknowledgment  they 
pleased. 

The  State  of  New  York  made  me  a  present  of  a  farm, 
which,  since  my  return  to  America,  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  sell:^  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  voted  me  five 
hundred  pounds,  their  currency.  But  none  of  the  States  to 
the  eastward  of  New  York,  nor  to  the  south  of  Philadelphia 
ever  made  me  the  least  acknowledgment.  They  had  re- 
ceived benefits  from  me,  which  they  accepted,  and  there  the 
matter  ended.  This  story  will  not  tell  in  history.  All  the 
civilized  world  knows  I  have  been  of  great  service  to  the 
United  States,  and  have  generously  given  away  talents  that 
w^ould  have  made  me  a  fortune. 

I  much  question  if  an  instance  is  to  be  found  in  ancient  or 
modem  times  of  a  man  who  had  no  personal  interest  in  the 
cause  he  took  up,  that  of  independence  and  the  establishment 
of  the  representative  systen  of  government,  and  who  sought 
neither  place  nor  office  after  it  was  established,  that  perse- 
vered in  the  same  undeviating  principles  as  I  have  done  for 
*  more  than  thirty  years,  and  that  in  spite  of  difficulties,  dan- 
gers and  inconveniences,  of  which  I  have  had  my  share. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


♦  To  Mr.  Shiite,  in  1800,  but  us  Mr.  Shute  died  shortly  after, 
and  his  widow  found  it  to  be  an  inconvenience,  Paine,  at  her  soli- 
citation, took  it  back. 
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TO  CONGRESS. 


CiTizBN  RBPRE8EMTATivE8y  New  York,  Feb.  14,  1808. 

In  my  memorial  to  Congress  of  the  SIst  of  January.  I  spoke 
of  a  resolve  of  the  old  Congress  of  three  thousand  dollars  to 
me,  and  said  that  the  resolve  had  relation  to  a  matter  it  did 
not  express;  that  Eldridge  Gerry  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  brought  in  that  resolve,  and  that  if  Congress  re- 
ferred the  memorial  to  a  committee,  I  would  write  to  that 
committee  and  inform  them  of  the  particulars  of  it.  It  has 
relation  to  my  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Silas  Deane  and  Beau- 
marchais.    The  case  is  as  follows : 

When  I  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  committee  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  all  the  papers  of  the  secret  committee,  none  of 
which  had  been  seen  by  Congress,  came  into  my  hands.  I 
saw  by  the  correspondence  of  that  committee  with  persons 
in  Europe,  particularly  with  Arthur  Lee,  that  the  stores 
which  Silas  Deane  and  Beaumarchais  pretended  they  had 
purchased,  were  a  present  from  the  court  of  France,  and 
came  out  of  the  king's  arsenals.  But  as  this  was  prior  to  the 
alliance^  and  while  the  English  ambassador  (Stormont)  was 
at  Paris,  the  court  of  France  wished  it  not  to  be  known,  and 
therefore  proposed  that  "a  small  quantity  of  tobacco  or 
some  other  produce  should  be  sent  to  the  Cape  (Cape  Fran 
caise)  to  give  it  the  air  of  a  mercantile  transaction,  repeating 
over  and  over  again  that  it  was  for  a  cover  only,  and  not  for 
payment,  as  the  whole  remittance  was  gratuitous."  See  Ar- 
thur Lee's  letters  to  the  secret  committee.  See  also  B.  Frank- 
lin's. 

Knowing  these  things,  and  seeing  that  the  public  were  de- 
ceived and  imposed  upon  by  the  pretensions  of  Deane,  I 
took  the  subject  up,  and  published  three  pieces  in  Dunlap's 
Philadelphia  paper,  headed  with  the  title  of  Common  Sense 
to  the  Public  on  Mr.  Deane's  affairs."  John  Jay  was  then 
President  of  Congress,  Mr.  Laurens  having  resigned  in  dis- 
gust. 

After  the  third  piece  appeared,  I  received  an  order,  dated 
Congress,  and  signed  John  Jay,  that  **  Thomas  Paine  do  at- 
tend at  the  bar  of  this  house  immediately,"  which  I  did. 

Mr.  Jay  took  up  a  newspaper  and  said,  *^  Here  is  Mr.  Dun- 
ap's  paper  of  December  29.  In  it  is  a  piece  entitled  Com- 
mon Sense  to  the  Public  on  Mr.  Deane's  affairs,  I  am  direct- 
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ad  by  Congress  to  ask  you  if  you  are  the  author."  '<  Yes,  sir, 
I  am  the  author  of  that  piece."    Mr.  Jay  put  the  same  ques- 
.tion  on  the  other  two  pieces  and  received  the  same  answer. 
He  then  said,  you  may  withdraw. 

As  soon  as  I  was  gone,  Joba  Pen,  of  North  Carolina, 
pioved  that  **  Thomas  Paine  be  discbaiged  from  the  offioe  of 
secretary  to  the  committee  for  foreign  affairs,"  and  prating 
Governor  Morris  seconded  the  motion,  but  it  was  lout 
when  put  to*  the  vote,  flie  States  being  equally  divided.  I 
then  wrote  to  Congress  requesting  a  hearing,  and  Mr.  Lau- 
rens made  a  motion  for  that  purpose  which  was  negatived. 
The  next  day  I  sent  in  my  resignation,  saying,  that  ^*  as  I 
cannot  consistently  with  my  character  as  a  freeman  submit 
to  be  censured  unheard,  therefore,  to  preserve  that  character 
find  maintain  that  right,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  resign  the  of- 
fice of  secretary  to  the  committee  for  foreign  affairs^  and  I 
do  hereby  resign  the  same." 

After  this  I  lived  as  well  as  I  could,  hiring  myself  as  a 
p]erk  to  Owen  Biddle  of  Philadelphia,  till  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  appointed  me  clerk  of  the  general  assembly. 
But  I  still  went  on  with  my  publications  on  Deane's  afiBura, 
till  the  fraud  became  so  obvious  that  Congress  were  ashamed 
of  supporting  him,  and  he  absconded.  He  went  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  Virginia  and  took  shipping  for  France,  and  got 
over  to  England  where  he  died.  Doctor  Cutting  told  me  he 
took  poison.  Governor  Morris  by  way  of  making  apo- 
logy for  his  conduct  in  that  affair,  said  to  me  after  my  return 
from  France  with  Colonel  Laurens,  **  Well!  we  were  all 
duped,  and  I  among  the  rest" 

As  the  salary  J  had  as  secretary  to  the  committee  of  fo- 
reign affairs  was  but  small,  being  only  800  dollars  a  year, 
and  as  that  had  been  fretted  down  by  the  depreciation  to  less 
than  a  fifth  of  its  nommal  value,  I  wrote  to  Congress,  then  sit- 
ting at  New  York,  (it  was  after  the  war)  to  make  up  the  de- 
preciation of  my  salary,  and  also  for  some  incidental  ex- 
penoes  I  had  been  at.  This  letter  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  which  Elbridge  Gerry  was  chairman. 

Mr.  Gerry  then  came  to  me  and  said  that  4be  committee 
had  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  they  intended  to  bring  in 
a  handsome  report,  but  that  they  thought  il^best  not  to  take 
any  notice  of  your  letter  or  make  any  reference  to  Deane's 
affair  or  your  salary.  They  will  indemnify  you,  said  he 
without  it.  The  case  is,  there  are  some  motions  on  the  jour- 
nals of  Congress,  for  censuring  you  with  respect  to  Deane*s 
affair,  which  cannot  npw  be  recalled,  because  they  have  been 
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printed.  Therefore^  will  bring  in  a  report  that  will  saper- 
fiede  them  without  mentioning  the  purport  of  your  letter* 

This,  Citixen  Representatives,  is  an  explanation  of  the  re- 
solve of  the  old  Congress.  It  was  an  indemnity  to  me  for 
some  injustice  done  me,  for  Congress  had  acted  dishonourably 
to  me.  However,  I  prevented  Deane's  fraudulent  demand 
being  paid,  and  so  far  the  country  is  obliged  to  me,  but  I  be- 
came the  victim  of  my  integrity* 

I  preferred  stating  wis  explanation  to  the  committee  rather 
than  to  make  it  public  in  my  memorial  to  Congress. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO  THE  HONOURABLE  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sir,  New  York,  March  7, 1806. 

I  KNOW  not  who  the  Committee  of  Claims  are,  b6t  if  they 
are  men  of  younger  standing  than  **  the  times  that  tried  merie 
«ml»^  and  consequently  too  young  to  know  what  the  con* 
dition  of  the  country  was  at  that  time  I  published  Common 
Senetj  for  I  do  not  beliere  independence  would  have  been 
declared  had  it  not  been  for  the  effect  of  that  work,  they  are 
not  capable  of  judging  of  the  whole  of  the  services  of 
Thomas  Paine.  The  president  and  yice-president  can  give 
you  information  on  those  subjects,  so  also  can  Mr.  Smilie, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  at  the 
times  I  am  speaking  of.  He  knows  the  inconveniences  I  was 
often  put  to,  for  the  old  Congress  treated  me  with  ingratitude. 
They  seemed  to  be  disgusted  at  my  popularity,  and  acted  to- 
wards me  as  a  rival  instead  of  a  friend. 

The  explanation  I  sent  to  the  committee  respecting  a  re- 
solve of  the  old  Congress  while  they  sat  at  New  York  should 
be  known  to  Congress,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  committee 
keep  every  thing  to  themselves  and  do  nothing.  If  my  me- 
morial was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Claims,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  losing  it,  it  is  unmanly  policy.  After  so  many  years 
of  service  my  heart  grows  cold  towards  America. 

Yours,  in  friendship, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

P.  S.  I  repeat  my  request  that  you  would  c^  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Claims  to  bring  in  their  report,  and  that  Congress 
would  decide  upon  it. 
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PART  THE  FIRST. 


It  has  beea  mj  intentioD,  for  sereral  jears  past,  to  pab* 
lish  mj  thoughts  apoQ  religiou ;  -I  am  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  that  attend  the  subject,  and  from  that  cousidera- 
tioD,  had  reserved  it  to  a  more  advanced  period  of  life.  I 
intended  it  to  be  the  last  offering  I  should  make  to  mj  fel* 
low  citizens  of  all  nations,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
purity  of  the  motive  that  induced  me  to  it,  could  not  admit 
of  a  qoesticm,  even  by  those  who  might  disapprove  the 
work. 

The  circumstance  that  has  now  taken  place  in  France  of 
the  total  abolition  of  the  whole  national  order  of  priest* 
hood,  and  of  every  thing  appertaining  to  compulsive  systems 
of  religion,  and  compulsive  articles  of  faith,  has  not  only 
precipitated  my  intention,  but  rendered  a  work  of  this  kiud 
exceedingly  necessary,  lest,  in  the  general  wreck  of  super- 
stition, of  false  systems  of  government,  and  false  theology, 
we  lose  sight  of  morality,  of  humanity,  and  of  the  theology 
that  18  true. 

As  several  of  my  colleagues,  and  others  of  my  fellow-citi- 
sens  of  France,  have  given  me  the  example  of  making 
their  voluntary  and  individual  profession  of  faith,  I  also  will 
make  mine;  and  I  do  this  with  ail  that  sincerity  and  frank- 
ness with  which  the  mind  of  man  communicates  with  itself. 

I  believe  in  one  God,  and  no  more ;  and  I  hope  for  hap« 
piness  beyond  this  life. 

I  believe  the  equality  of  man ;  and  I  believe  that  religious 
duties  consists  in  doing  justice,  loving  mercy,  and  endea- 
vouring to  make  our  fellow  creatures  happy. 

But,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  believe  many  other 
things  in  addition  to  these,  I  shall,  in  the  progress  of  this 
work,  declare  the  things  I  do  not  believe,  and  my  reason 
for  not  believing  them. 
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I  do  not  believe  in  the  creed  professed  by  the  Jewish 
church,  by  the  Roman  church,  by  the  Greek  church,  by 
the  Turkish  church,  by  the  Protestant  church,  nor  by  any 
church  that  I  know  of.     My  own  mind  is  my  own  church. 

All  national  institutions  of  churches,  whether  Jewish, 
Christian,  or  Turkish,  appear  to  me  no  other  than  human 
inventions,  set  up  to  terrify  and  enslave  mankinfl,  and  mo- 
nopolize power  and  profit. 

1  do  not  mean  by  this  declaration  to  condemn  those  who 
believe  otherwise ;  they  have  the  same  right  to  their  belief 
as  I  have  to  mine.  But  it  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
man,  that  he  be  mentally  faithful  to  himself.  Infidelity 
does  not  consist  in  believing,  or  in  disbelieving  ;  it  consists 
in  professing  to  believe  what  he  does  not  believe. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  moral  mischief,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  that  mental  lying  has  produced  in  society. 
When  a  man  has  so  far  corrupted  and  prostituted  the  chas- 
tity of  his  mind,  as  to  subscribe  his  professional,  belief  to 
things  he  does  not  believe,  he  has  prepared  himself  for  the 
commission  of  every  other  crime.  He  takes  up  the  trade  of 
a  priest  for  the  sake  of  gain,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for 
tbat  trade,  he  begins  with  a  perjury.  Can  we  conceive  any 
thing  more  destructive  to  morality  than  this  ? 

Soon  after  I  had  published  the  pamphlet,  "  Common 
Sense'',  in  America,  I  saw  the  exceeding  probability  that  a 
revolution  in  the  system  of  government  would  be  followed  by 
a  revolution  in  the  system  of  religion.  The  adulterous  con- 
nexion of  church  and  state,  wherever  it  had  taken  place, 
whether  Jewish,  Christian,  or  Turkish,  bad  so  effectoally 
prohibited  by  pains  and  penalties  every  discussion  upon 
established  creieds,  and  upon  first  principles  of  religion,  that 
until  the  system  of  government  should  be  changed,  those 
subjects  could  not  be  brought  fairly  and  openly  before  the 
world  ;  but  that  whenever  this  should  be  done,  a  revolution 
in  the  system  of  religion  would  follow.  Human  inventions 
and  priestcraft  would  be  detected ;  and  man  would  relam 
to  the  pure,  unmixed,  and  unadulterated  belief  of  one  God, 
and  no  more. 

Every  national  church  or  religion  has  established  itself  by 
pretending  some  special  mission  from  God,  communicated 
to  certain  individuals.  The  Jews  have  their  Moses;  the 
Christians  their  Jesus  Christ,  their  apostles,  and  saints;  and 
the  Turks  their  Mahomet,  as  if  the  way  to  God  was  not 
open  Jo  every  man  alike. 

,   Each  of  those  churches  show  certain  books,  which  they 
call  revelation^  or  the  word  of  God.    The  Jews  say  that 
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tbeir  .word  of  God  was  given  by  God  to  Moses,  fiiee  to  fltce; 
the  Christians  say,  that  tbeir  word  of  God  came  by  divine 
inspiratioa  ;  and  the  Turks  say,  tbat  tbeir  word  of  God  (the 
Koran)  was  brought  by  an  angel  from  heaven.  Each  of 
those  churcbes  accuse  the  other  of  unbelief ;  and  for  my 
,own  part,  I  disbelieve  them  all. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  affix  right  ideas  to  words,  I  will,  be^ 
fore  I  proceed  further  into  the  subject,  offer  some  other  ob« 
servations  on  the  word  revelation.  Revelation,  when  applied 
to  religion,  means  something  communicated  immediately 
from  God  to  man. 

No  one  will  deny  or  dispute  the  power  of  tbe'Almigfaty 
to  make  such  a  communication,  if  he  pleases.  Bot  admit- 
ting, for  the  sake  of  a  case,  tbat  something  bas  been  reveal- 
ed to  a  certain  person,  and  not  revealed  to  any  other  per- 
son,  it  is  revelation  to  tbat  person  only.  When  be  tells  it  to 
a  second  person,  a  second  to  a  third,  a  third  to  a  fourth,  and 
so  on,  il  ceases  to  be  a  revelation  to  all  those  personsw  It  is 
revelation  to  the  first  person  only,  and  hearsay  to  every 
other,  and,  consequently,  they  are  not  obliged  to  believe  it. 

It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  and  ideas,  to  call  any  thing 
a  revelation  that  comes  to  us  at  second-hand,  either  verbally 
or  in  writing.  Revelation  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  first 
communication — after  this,  it  is  only  an  account  of  some* 
thing  which  tbat  person  say^  was  a  revelation  made  to  him; 
and  though  he  may  find  himself  obliged  to  believe  it,  it  can- 
not be  incumbent  on  me  to  believe  it  in  the  same  manner  ; 
for  it  was  not  a  revelation  made  to  me,  and  I  have  only  his 
word  for  it  tbat  it  was  made  to  him. 

When  Moses  told  the  children  of  Israel  that  he  received 
the  two  tables  of  the  commandments  from  the  hands  of  God, 
they  were  not  obliged  to  believe  him,  because  they  had  no 
other  authority  for  it  than  his  telling  them  so;  and  I  have 
DO  other  authority  for  it  than  some  historian  telling  me  so. 
Tbe  commandments  carry  no  internal  evidence  of  divinity 
with  them  ;  they  contain  some  good  moral  precepts,  such 
as  any  man  qualified  to  be  a  lawgiver,  or  a  legislator,  could 
produce  himself,  without  having  recourse  to-  supernatuxal 
intervention*. 

When  I  am  told  tbat  tbe  Koran  was  written  in  heaven 
and  brought  to  Mahomet  by  an  angel,. the  aocount  comes  too 

*It  is,  however,  necessary  to  except  the  declaration  which 
says,  that  God  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  tJie  children;  it  is 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  moral  justice. 
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Dear  the  same  kind  of  hearsay  evideace  and  second-hand 
authority  as  the  former.  I  did  not  see  the  angel  myself, 
and,  therefore,  I  have  a  right  not  to  believe  it. 

When  also  I  am  told  that  a  woman,  called  the  Virgin 
Mary,  said,  or  gave  out,  that  she  was  with  child  without 
any  cohabitation  with  a  man,  and  that  her  betrothed  hus- 
band, Joseph,  said,  that  an  angel  told  him  so,  I  have  a 
right  to  believe  them  or  not;  such  a  circumstance  required 
a  much  stronger  evidence  than  their  bare  word  for  it ;  but 
we  have  not  even  this — for  neither  Joseph  nor  Mary  wrote 
any  such  matter  themselves ;  it  is  only  reported  by  others 
that  they  said  so — it  is  hearsay  upon  hearsay,  and  I  do  not 
choose  to  rest  my  belief  upon  such  evidence. 

It  is,  however,  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  credit  that 
was  given  to  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ  being  the  son  of  God. 
He  was  born  when  the  heathen  mythology  had  still  some 
fashion  and  repute  in  the  world,  and  that  mythology  bad 
prepared  the  people  for  the  belief  of  such  a  story.  Almost 
all .  the  extraordinary  men  that  liTed  under  the  heathen  my- 
thology were  reputed  to  be  the  sons  of  some  of  their  gods. 
It  was  not  a  new  thing,  at  that  time,  to  believe  a  man  to 
have .  been  celestially  begotten  ;  the  intercourse  of  crods 
with  women  was  then  a  matter  of  familiar  opinion.  Their 
Jupiter,  according  to  their  accounts,  had  cohabited  with 
hundreds;  the  story,  therefore,  had  nothing  in  it  either 
new,  wonderful,  or  obscene;  it  was  conformable  to  the 
opinions  that  then  prevailed  aiAong  the  people  called  Gen- 
tiles,  or  Mythologists,  and  it  was  those  people  only  that 
believed  it.  The  Jews,  who  had  kept  strictly  to  the  belief 
of  one  God,  and  no  more,  and  wiio  had  always  rejected 
the  heathen  mythology,  never  credited  the  story. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  theory,  of  what  is  called 
the  Christian  church,  sprung  out  of  the  tail  of  the  heatheo 
mythology.  A  direct  incorporation  took  place  in  the  first 
instance,  by  making  the  reputed  founder  to  be  celestiallj 
begotten.  The  trinity  of  gods  that  then  followed  was  no 
other  than  a  reduction  of  the  former  plurality,  which  was 
about  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  ;  the  statue  of  Mary  sac- 
ceeded  the  statue  of  Diana  of  Ephesus ;  the  deification  of 
heroes  changed  into  the  canonisation  of  saints ;  the  Mytho- 
logists had  gods  for  every  thing ;  the  Christian  Mythologists 
had  saints  for  every  thing ;  the  church  became  as  crowded 
with  the  one,  as  the  pantheon  had  been  with  the  other ;  and 
Rome  was  the  place  of  both.  The  Christian  theory  is  little 
else  than  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Mythologists,  accom- 
modated to  the  purposes  of  power  and  revenue ;  and  it  yet 
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remains  to  reason  and  philosopb  j  to  abolish  the  amphibious 
fraud. 

Nothing  that  is  here  said  can  apply,  even  with  the  most 
distant  disrespect,  to  the  real  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
was  a  virtuoas  and  an  amiable  man.  The  morality  that  he 
preached  and  practised  was  of  the  most  benevolent  kind  ? 
and  though  similar  systems  of  morality  had  been  preached 
by  Confucius,  and  by  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  many 
years  before ;  by  the  Quakers  since ;  and  by  many  good 
men  in  all  ages,  it  has  not  been  exceeded  by  any. 

Jesus  Christ  wrote  no  account  of  himself,  of  his  birth, 
parentage,  or  any  thing  else :  not  a  line  of  what  is  called 
tbe  New  Testament  is  of  his  own  writing.  The  history  of 
him  is  altogether  the  Work  of  other  people ;  and  as  to  the 
account  given  of  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  it  was  the 
necessary  counterpart  to  the  story  of  bis  birth.  His  histo- 
rians, having  brought  him  into  the  world  in  a  supernatural 
manner,  were  obliged  to  take  him  out  again  in  the  same 
manner,  or  the  first  part  of  the  story  must  have  fallen 
to  the  ground. 

The  wretched  contrivance  with  which  this  latter  part  is 
told,  exceeds  every  thing  that  went  before  it.  The  first 
par^  that  of  the  miraculous  conception,  was  not  a  thing 
that  admitted  of  publicity ;  and  therefore  the  tellers  of  this 
part  of  the  story  had  this  advantage,  that  though  they 
might  not  be  credited,  they  could  not  be  detected.  They 
could  not  be  expected  to  prove  it,  because  it  was  not  one 
of  those  things  that  admitted  of  proof,  and  it  was  impossible 
that  tbe  person  of  whom  it  was  told  could  prove  it  himself. 

But  the  resurrection  of  a  dead  person  from  tbe  grave,  and 
his  ascension  through  the  air,  is  a  thing  very  different  as  to 
the  evidence  it  admits  of,  to  the  invisible  conception  of  a 
child  in  the  womb.    The  resurrection  and  ascension,  sup- 
posing them   to  have  taken   place,   admitted  of   public 
and  ocular  demonstration,  Uke  tihat  of  the  ascension  of  a 
balloon,  or  tbe  sun  at  noon-day,  to  all  Jerusalem  at  least. 
A  thing  which  every  body  is  required  to  believe,  requires 
that  the  proof  and  evidence  of  it  should  be  eaual  to  all,  and 
universal ;  and  as  tbe  public  visibility  of  this  last  related  act 
was  tbe  only  evidence  that  could  give  sanction  to  tbe  former 
part,  the  whole  of  it  falls  to  tbe  ground,  because  that  evi« 
dence  never  was  given.     Instead  of  this,  a  small  number  of 
persons,  not  more  than  eight  or  nine,  are  introduced  as 
proxies  for  tbe  whole  world,  to  say  they  saw  it,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  called  upon  to  believe  it.     But  it  dp* 
peara  that  Thomas  did  not  believe  the  resurrection ;  and 
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as  they  say  would  not  believe  without  having  ocular  and 
manual  demonstration  himself.  So  neither  vnU  /«  and  the 
reason  is  equally  as  good  for  me;  and  for;  every  other  per- 
son, as  for  Thomas. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  palliate  or  disguise  this  matter. 
The  story,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  supernatural  part,  has 
every  mark  of  fraud  and  imposition  stamped  upon  the  bee 
of  it  Who  were  the  authors  of  it  is  as  impossible  for  U8 
now  to  know,  a^  it  is  for  us  to  be  assured,  that  the  books  in 
which  the  account  is  related,  were  written  by  the  persons 
whose  names -they  bear;  the  best  surviving  evidence  we 
now  have  respecting  this  affair  is  the  Jews.  They  are  re- 
gularly descended  from  the  people  who  lived  in  the  times 
this  resurrection  and  ascension  is  said  to  have  happened,  and 
they  say,  it  is  not  true.  It  has  long  appeared  to  me  a 
strange  inconsistency  to  cite  the  Jews  as  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  story.  It  is  just  the  same  as  if  a  man  were  to  say,  I 
will  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  have  told  you,  by  producing 
the  people  who  say  it  is  fiEiIse. 

That  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ  existed,  and  that  be 
was  crucified,  which  was  the  mode  of  execution  at  that 
day,  are  historical  relations  strictly  within  the  limits  of  pro* 
bability.  He  preached  most  excellent  morality,  and  the 
equality  of  man ;  but  he  preached  also  against  the  corrap* 
tions  and  avarice  of  the  Jewish  priests,  and  this  brought 
upon  hjm  the  hatred  and  the  vengeance  of  the  whole  order 
of  priesthood.  The  accusation  which  those  priests  brought 
against  him,  was  that  of  sedition  and  conspiracy  against  the 
Roman  goverment,  to  which  the  Jews  were  then  subject  and 
tributary ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Roman  govern- 
ment might  have  some  secret  apprehension  of  the  effects 
of  his  doctrine  as  well  as  the  Jewish  priests;  neither  is  it 
improbable  that  Jesus  Christ  had  in  contemplation  the  de- 
livery of  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  bondage  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Between  the  two,  ho^ever^  this  virtuous  reformer 
and  revolutionist  lost  his  life. 

It  is  upon  this  plain  narrative  of  facts,  together  with  ano- 
ther case  I  am  going  to  mention,  that  the  Christian  Mytho- 
logists,  calling  themselves  the  Christian  Church,  have  erect- 
ed their  fable,  which  for  absurdity  and  extravagance  is  not 
exceeded  by  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  mythology 
of  the  ancients. 

The  ancient  Mythologists  tell  us  that  the  race  of  GJanti 
made  war  against  Jupiter,  and  that  one  of  tbem  threw  an 
hundred  rocks  against  him  at  one  throw;  that  Jupiter  de* 
feated  him  with  thunder,  and  confined  him  afterwards  onder 
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Moant  Etna,  and  that  every  time  the  Giant  turns  himself, 
Mount  £tna  belches  fire.  It  is  here  easj  to  see  that  the 
circumstance  of  the  mountain,  that  of  its  being  a  volcano, 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  fable ;  and  that  the  fable  is  made 
to  fit  and  wind  itself  up  with  that  circumstance. 

The  Christian  Mythologists  tell  us,  that  their  Satan  made 
war  against  the  Almighty,  who  defeated  him,  and  confined 
him  afterwards,  not  under  a  mountain,  but  in  a  pit.  It  is 
here  easy  to  see  that  the  first  fable  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
second  ;  for  the  fable  of  Jupiter  and  the  Giants  was  told 
many  hundred  years  before  that  of  Satan. 

Thus  far  the  ancient  and  Christian  Mythologists  differ 
▼ery  littte  from  each*^ other.  But  the  latter  have  contrived 
to  carry  the  matter  much  farther.  They  have  contrived  to 
connect  the  fabulous  part  of  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ  with 
the  fable  originating  from  Mount  Etna ;  andj  in  order  to 
make  all  the  parts  of  the  story  tie  together,  they  have  taken 
to  their  aid  the  traditions  of  the  Jews ;  for  the  Christian 
mythology  is  made  up  partly  from  the  ancient  mythology, 
and  partly  from  the  Jewish  traditions. 

The  Christian  Mythologists,  after  having  confined  Satan 
in  a  pit,  were  obliged  to  let  him  out  again,  to  bring  on  the 
sequel  of  the  fable.  He  is  then  introduced  into  the  Garden 
of  Eden  in  the  shape  of  a  snake  or  a  serpent,  and  in  that 
shape  he  enters  into  familiar  conversation  with  Eve,  who  is 
no  way  surprised  to  hear  a  snake  talk ;  and  the  issue  of  this 
t^te  a  t6te  is,  that  he  persuades  her  to  eat  an  apple,  and 
the  eating  of  that  apple  damns  all  mankind. 

After  giving  Satan  this  triumph  over  the  whole  creation, 
one  would  have  supposed  that  the  church  Mythologists 
would  have  been  kind  enough  to  send  him  back  again  to 
the  pit ;  or,  if  they  had  not  done  this,  that  they  would  have 
put  a  mountain  upon  him  (for  they  say  that  their  faith  can 
remove  a  mountain)  or  have  put  him  under  a  mountain,  as 
the  former  Mythologists  had  done,  to  prevent  his  getting 
again  among  the  women,  and  doing  more  mischief.  But 
instead  of  this,  they  leave  him  at  large,  without  even 
obliging  him  to  give  his  parole — the  secret  of  which  is, 
that  they  could  not  do  without  him  ;  and  after  being  at  the 
trouble  of  making  him,  th^y  bribed  him  to  stay.  They 
promised  him  all  the  Jews,  all  the  Turks  by  anticipation, 
nine-tenths  o{  the  world  beside,  and  Mahomet  into  the  bar- 
gain. After  this,  who  can  doubt  the  bountifulness  of  the 
Christian  mythology  ? 
Having  thus  made  an  insurrection  and  a  battle.in  Hea<» 
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yeoy  in  which  none  of  the  combatants  could  be  either  killed 
or  wounded — put  Satan  into  the  pit — ^let  him  out  again — 
given  him  a  triumph  over  the  whole  creation — damned  all 
mankind  by  the  eating  of  an  apple,  these  Christian  Mytbo* 
logists  bring  the  two  epds  of  their  fable  together.  They 
represent  this  virtuous  and  amiable  man,  Jesus  Christ,  to  be 
at  once  both  God  and  Man,  and  also  the  son  of  God,  ce- 
lestially begotten,  on  purpose  to  be  sacrificed,  because  they 
say  that  Eve  in  her  iongiug  had  eaten  an  apple. 

Putting  aside  every  thing  that  might  excite  laughter  by 
its  absurdity,  or  detestation  by  its  profaneness,  and  confin- 
ing ourselves  merely  to  an  examination  of  the  parts,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  story  more  derogatory  t»  the  Al- 
mighty, more  inconsistent  with  his  wisdom,  more  contradic- 
tory to  his  power,  than  this  story  is. 

In  order  to  make  for  it  a  foundation  to  rise  upon,  the  io- 
venters  were  under  the  necessity  of  giving  to  the  beiag, 
whom  they  call  Satan,  a  power  equally  as  great,  if  not 
greater  than  they  attribute  to  the  Almighty.  They  have  not 
ooly  given  him  the  power  of  liberating  himself  from  the  pit, 
after  what  they  call  his  fall,  but  they  have  made  that  power 
increase  afterwards  to  infinity.  Before  this  fall  they  repre- 
sent him  ooly  as  an  angel  of  limited  existence,  as  they 
represent  the  rest.  After  his  fall,  he  becomes,  by  their  ac* 
count,  omnipresent.  He  exists  every  where,  and  at  the 
same  time.     He  occupies  the  whole  immensity  of  space. 

.  Not  content  with  this  deification  of  Satan,  they  represent . 
him  as  defeating,  by  stratagem,  in  the  shape  of  an  animal 
of  the  creation,  all  the  pointer  and  wisdom  of  the  Almighty. 
They  represent  him  as  having  compelled  the  Almighty  to 
the  direct  necessity  either  of  surrendering  the  whole  of  the 
creation  to  the  government  and  sovereignty  of  this  Satan, 
or  of  capitulating  for  its  redemption  by  coming  down  upon 
earth,  and  exhibiting  himself  upon  a  cross  in  the  sfaap^  of 
a  man. 

Had  the  inventors  of  this  story  told  it  the  contrary  way, 
that  is,  had  they  represented  the  Almighty  as  oompellrng 
Satan  to  exhibit  himself  on  a  cross,  in  the  shape  of  a  snake, 
as  a  punishment  for  his  new  transgression,  the  story  would 
have  been  less  absurd-— less  contradictory.  But  instead  of 
this  they  make  the  transgressor  triumph,  and  the  Almighty 
fall. 
.  That  many  good  men  have  believed  this  strange  fable,  and 
lived  very  good  lives  under  that  belief  (for  credulity  is  not 
a  crime)  is  what  I  have  no  doubt  of.     In  the  first  place. 
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they  were  edncated  to  believe  it,  and  they  would  have  be- 
lieved any  thing  else  in  the  same  manner.  Tb^re  are  also 
many  who  have  been  so  enthusiastically  enraptured  by 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  infinite  love  of  God  to  man, 
in  making  a  sacrifice  of  himself,  that  the  vehemence  of  the 
idea  has  forbidden  and  deterred  them  from  examining  into 
the  absurdity  and  profaneness  of  the  story.  The  more 
unnatural  any  thing  is,  the  more  it  is  capable  of  becoming 
the  object  of  dismal  admiration. 

But  if  objects  for  gratitude  and  admiration  are  our  desire, 
do  they  not  present  themselves  every  hour  to  our  eyes  ?  Do 
we  not  see  a  fair  creation  prepared  to  receive  us  the  instant 
we  are  born — a  world  furnished  to  oar  hands,  that  cost  us 
nothing?  Is  it  we  that  light  up  the  sun,  that  pour  down  the 
rain,  and  fill  theearth  with  abundance?  Whether  we  sleep  or 
wake,  the  vast  machinery  of  the  universe  still  goes  on.  Are 
these  things,  and  the  blessings  they  indicate  in  future,  bo- 
thiog  to'^is?  Can  our  gross  ^elings  be  excited  by  no  other 
subject  than  tragedy  and  suicide?  Or  is  the  gloomy  pride 
of  man  become  so  intolerable,  that  nothing  can  flatter  it 
but  a  sacrifice  of  the  Creator? 

I  know  that  this  bold  investigation  will  alarm  many,  but 
it  would  be  paying  too  great  a  compliment  to  their  credulity 
to  forbear  it  upon  that  account ;  the  times  and  the  subject 
demand  it  to  be  done.  The  suspicion  that  the  theory  of 
what  is  called  the  Christian  church  is  fabulous,  is  becoming 
very  extensive  in  all  countries ;  and  it  will  be  a  consolation 
to  men  staggering  under  that  suspicifyh,  and  doubting  what 
to  believe  and  what  to  disbelieve,  to  see  the  subject  freely 
investigated.  I  therefore  pass  on  to  an  examination  of  the 
books  called  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

These  books,  beginning  with  Genesis  and  ending  with 
Revelation  (which  by  the  by  is  a  book  of  riddles  that  re* 
qnires  a  revelation  to  explain  it)  are,  we  are  told,  the  word 
of  God.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  for  us  to  know  who  told 
us  so,  that  we  may  know  what  credit  to  give  the  report 
The  answer  to  this  question  is,  that  no  body  can  tell,  except 
that  we  tell  one  another  so.  The  case,  however,  historical* 
ly  appears  to  be  as  follows  :— 

When  the  church  Mythologists  established  their  system, 
they  collected  all  the  writings  they  could  find,  and  managed 
them  as  they  pleased.  It  is  a  matter  altogether  of  uncer* 
tainty  to  us  whether  such  of  the  writings  as  now  appear 
under  the  name  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are  in  the 
same  state  in  which  those  collectors  say  they  found  them,  or 
whether  tbey  added,  altered,  abridged,  or  dressed  them  up. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  they  decided  by  vote  which  of  the  books 
out  of  the  colLectioQ  they  had  made,  should  be  the  WORD  OF 
GOD,  and  which  should  not.  They  rejected  several ;  they 
voted  others  to  be  doubtful,  such  as  the  books  called  the 
Apocrypha;  and  those  books  which  had  a  majority  of 
votes,  were  voted  to  be  the  word  of  God.  Had  they  voted 
otherwise,  all  the  people,  since  calliog  themselves  Christians, 
had  believed  otherwise — 'for  the  belief  of  the  one  comes 
from  the  vote  of  the  other.  Who  the  people  were  that  did 
all  this,  we  know  nothing  of,  they  called  themselves  by  the 
general  name  of  the  church ;  and  this  is  all  we  know  of  the 
matter. 

As  we  have  no  other  external  evidaice  or  authority  for 
believing  those  books  to  be  the  word  of  God,  than  what  I 
have  mentioned,  which  is  no  evidence  or  authority  at  all, 
1  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  examine  the  internal  evidence 
contained  in  the  books  themselves. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  Essay,  I  have  spoken  of  revela- 
tion. I  now  proceed  further  with  that  subject,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  it  to  the  books  in  question. 

Revelation  is  a  communication  of  something,  which  the 
person,  to  whom  that  thing  is  revealed,  did  not  know  be- 
fore. For  if  1  have  done  a  thing,  or  seen  it  done,. it  needs 
no  revelation  to  tell  me  I  have  ^ue  it,  or  seen  it,  nor  to 
enable  me  to  tell  it,  or  to  write  it\ 

Revelation  therefore,  cannot  be  applied  to  any  thing  done 
upon  earth,  of  which  man  is  bimself  the  actor  or  the  wit- 
ness ;  and  consequently  all  the  historical  and  anecdotal  part 
of  the  Bible,  which  is  almost  the  whole  of  it,  is  not  within 
the  meaning  and  compass  of  the  word  revelation,  and  there- 
fore is  not  the  word  of  God. 

When  Sampson  ran  off  with  the  gate-posts  of  Gaza,  if  be 
ever  did  so  (and  whether  he  did  or  not  is  nothing  to  us)  or 
when  he  visited  his  Delilah,  ot  caught  his  foxes,  or  did  any 
thing  else,  what  has  revelation  to  do  with  these  things  ?  If 
they  were  facts,  he  could  tell  them  himself;  or  his  secre- 
tary, if  he  kept  one,  could  write  them,  if  they  were  worth 
either  telling  or  writing  ;  and  if  they  were  fictions,  revela- 
tion could  not  make  them  true;  and  whether  true  or  not, 
we  are  neither  the  better  nor  the  wiser  for  knowing  them. 
When  we  contemplate  the  immensity  of  that  Being,  who 
directs  and  governs  the  incomprehensible  WHOLE,  of  which 
the  utmost  ken  of  human  sight  can  discover  but  a  part,  we 
ought  to  feel  shame  at  calling  such  paltry  stories  the  word 
of  God. 
As  to  the  account  pf  the  Creation,  with  which  the  book  of 
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Genesis  opens,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  tradition 
wliich  the  Israelites  bad  among  tbem  before  they  came  into 
Egypt;  and  after  their  departure  from  that  country,  tbej 
put  it  at  the  head  of  their  history,  without  telling  (^as  it  is 
most  probable)  that  they  did  not  know  how  they  came  by 
it.  The  manner  in  which  the  account  opens,  shews  it  to  be 
traditionary.  If  begins  abruptly:  it  is  nobody  that  speaks; 
it  is  nobody  that  hears;  it  is  addressed  to  nobody;  it  has 
neither  first,  second,  or  third  person  ;  it  has  every  criterion 
of  being  a  tradition;  it  has  no  voucher.  Moses  does  not 
take  it  upon  himself  by  introducing  it  with  the  formality 
that  he  uses  on  other  occasions,  such  as  that  of  saying, 
"  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses^  saying.*' 

Why  it  has  been  called  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Crea- 
tion, 1:  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Moses,  I  believe,  was  too 
good  a  judge  of  such  subjects  to  put  his  name  to  that  ac- 
count. He  had  been  educated  among  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  a  people  as  well  skilled  in  science,  and  particularly  in 
astronomy,  as  any  people  of  their  day  ;  and  the  silence  and 
caution  that  Moses  observes,  in  not  authenticating  the  ac- 
count, is  a  good  negative  evidence  that  he  neither  told  it  nor 
believed  it. — The  case  is,  that  every  nation  of  people  has 
been  world-makers,  and  the  Israelites  had  as  much  right  to 
set  up  the  trade  of  world- making  as  any  of  the  rest ;  and  as 
Moses  was  not  an  Israelite,  he  might  not  choose  to  contra- 
dict the  tradition.  The  account,  however,  is  harmless ;  and 
this  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  many  other  parts  of  the 
Bible 

Whenever  we  read  the  obscene  stories,  the  voluptuous 
debaucheries,  the  cruel  and  torturous  executions,  the  unre- 
lenting vindictiveness,  with  which  more  than  half  the  Bible 
is  filled,  it  would  be  more  consistent  that  we  call  it  the  word 
of  a  Demon,  than  the  word  of  God.  It  is  a  history  of 
wickedness,  that  has  served  to  corrupt  and  brutalize  man- 
kind :  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  sincerely  detest  it  as  I  detest 
every  thing  that  is  cruel. 

We  scarcely  meet  with  any  thing,  a  few  phrases  except- 
ed, but  what  deserves  either  our  abhorrence  or  our  con- 
tempt, till  we  come  to  the  miscellaneous  parts  of  the  Bible. 
In  the  anonymous  publications,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Book 
of  Job,  more  particularly  in  the  latter,  we  find  a  great  deal 
ofelevated  sentiment  reverentially  expressed  of  the  power 
and  benignity  of  the  Almighty ;  but  they  stand  on  no  higher 
rank  than  oiany  other  compositions  on  similar  subjects,  as 
well  before  that  time  as  since. 

The  Proverbs  which  are  said  to  be  Solomon^s,  though 
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most  probably  a  collection  (because  they  diseoyer  a  know- 
ledge of  life,  which  his  situation  excluded  him  from  know* 
ing)  are  an  instructive  table  of  ethics.  They  are  inferior  in 
keenness  to  the  proverbs  of  the  Spaniards,  and  not  more 
wise  and  economical  than  those  of  the  American  Franklin. 
All  the  remaining  parts  of  the  Bible,  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Prophets,  are  the  works  of  the  Jewid 
poets  and  itinerant  preachers,  who  mixed  poetry,  anecdote, 
and  devotion  together^  and  those  works  still  retain  the  air 
and  style  of  poetry,  though  in  translation*. 

There  is  not,  throughout  the  whole  book  called  the 
Bible,  any  word  that  describes  to  us  what  we  call  a  poet, 
nor  any  word  that  describes  what  we  call  poetry.  The 
case  is,  that  the  word  prophet^  to  which  latter  times  have 
affixed  a  new  idea,  was  the  Bible  word  for  poet,  and  the 


*  As  there  are  many  readers  who  do  not  see  that  a  composition 
is  poetry,  unless  it  be  in  rhyme,  it  is  for  their  information  that  I 
add  this  note. 

Poetry  consists  principally  in  two  things — imagery  and  com- 
position. The  composition  of  poetry  differs  from  that  of  prose  in 
the  manner  of  mixing  loog  and  short  syllables  together.  Take  a 
long  syllable  out  of  a  line  of  poetry,  and  put  a  short  one  in  the 
room  of  it,  or  put  along  syllable  where  a  short  one  should  be,  and 
that  line  will  lose  its  poetical  harmony.  It  will  have  an  effect 
upon  the  line  like  that  of  misplacing  a  note  in  a  song. 

The  imagery  in  those  books,  called  the  prophets,  appertains 
altogether  to  poetry.  It  is  fictitious,  and  often  extravagant,  and 
not  admissible  in  any  other  kind  of  writing  than  poetry. 

To  shew  that  these  writings  are  composed  in  poetical  numbers, 
I  will  take  ten  syllables,  as  they  stand  in  the  book,  and  make  a 
line  of  the  same  number  of  syllables  (heroic  measure)  that  shall 
rhyme  with  the  last  word.  It  will  then  be  seen,  that  the  compo« 
sition  of  those  books  is  poetical  measure*  The  instance  I  shall 
produce  is  from  Isaiah : — . 

''  HeaVy  0  ye  heavens^  and  give  ear^  0  earth  ! '' 
Tis  God  himself  that  calls  attention  forth. 

Another  instance  I  shall  quote  is  from  the  mournful  Jeremiah, 
to  which  I  shall  add  two  other  lines,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  figure,  and  shewing  the  intention  of  the  poet. 


"  0  !  that  mine  head  were  waters  and  mine  eyes 
Were  fountains,  flowing  like  the  liquid  skies ; 
Then  would  I  give  the  mighty  flood  release, 
And  weep  a  deluge  for  the  human  race. 


ft 
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word  propkedying  meant  tbe  art  of  making  poetr j.  It  abo 
meant  the  art  of  playing  poetry  to  a  tune  upon  any  instru- 
ment of  music. 

We  read  of  prophesying  with  pipes,  tabrets,  and  horns — 
of  prophesying  with  harps,  with  psalteries,  with  cymbals, 
and  with  every  other  instrument  of  music  then  in  fashion. 
Were  we  now  to  speak  of  prophesying  with  a  fiddle,  or 
with  a  pipe  and  tabor,  the  expression  would  have  no 
meaning,  or  would  appear  ridiculous,  and  to  some  people 
contemptuous,  because  we  have  changed  the  meaning  of 
the  word. 

We  are  told  of  Saul  being  among  the  propketSj  and  also 
that  he  prophesied ;  but  we  are  not  told  what  they  prophs* 
9ied  nor  what  be  propheeied.  The  case  is,  there  was 
nothing  to  tell;  for  these  prophets  were  a  company  of 
musicians  and  poets,  and  Saul  joined  in  the  concert,  and 
this  was  called  prophesying. 

The  account  given  of  this  aflTair,  in  the  book  called 
Samuel,  is,  that  Saul  met  a  company  of  prophets ;  a  whole 
company  of  them  t  coming  down  with  a  psaltery,  a  tabret, 
a  pipe,  and  a  harp,  and  that  they  prophesied,  and  that  he 
prophesied  with  them.  But  it  appears  afterwards,  that  Saul 
prophesied  badly,  that  is,  he  performed  his  part  badly;  for 
it  is  said,  that  an  <*  evU  spirit  from  Qod  "*  came  upon  Saul, 
and  he  prophesied. 

Now,  were  there  no  other  passages  in  the  book,  called  the 
Bible,  than  this,  to  demonstrate  to  us  that  we  hare  lost  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  propAesy,  and  substituted  ano- 
ther meaning  in  its  place,  this  alone  would  be  sufficient ;  for  it 
18  impossible  to  use  and  apply  the  word  propheey^  in  the 
place  it  is  here  used  and  applied,  if  we  give  to  it  the  sense 
which  latter  times  have  affixed  to  it  The  manner  in  which 
it  is  here  used  strips  it  of  all  religious  meaning,  and  shews 
fliat  a  man  might  then  be  a  prophet,  or  might  prophesy ^  as 
he  may  now  be  a  poet  or  a  musician,  without  any  regard 
io  the  morality  or  the  immorality  of  his  character.  The 
word  was  originally  a  term  of  science,  promiscuously  ap- 


*  As  those  men,  who  call  themselves  divines  and  commenta* 
tors,  are  very  fond  of  puzzling  one  another,  I  leave  them  to 
contest  the  meaning  of  the  first  part  of  the  phrase,  that  of  oa 
eml  spirit  of  Ood,  I  keep  to  my  text— I  keep  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  prophesy. 
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^  plied  fo  poetry  and  to  niasic,  and  not  restricted  to  any  ^ub- 

I;  ject  upon  which  poetry  and  music  might  be  exercised, 

j  Deborah  and  Barak  are  called  prophets,  not  because  they 

predicted  any  thing,  bat  because  they  composed  the  poem 
\-  or  song  that  bears  their  name,  in  celebration  of  an  act 

\  already  done.     David  is  ranked  among  the  prophets,  for  he 

was  a  musician,  and  was  also  reputed  to  be  (though  per- 
haps Tery  erroneously)  the  author  of  the  Psalms.  But 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  not  called  prophets ;  it  does 
not  appear  from  any  accounts  we  have  that  they  could 
either  sing,  play  music,  or  make  poetry. 
«.  We  are  told  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  prophets.  They 
might  as  well  tell  us  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  God ;  for 
there  cannot  be  degrees  in  prophesying,  consistently  with  its 
modern  sense.  But  there  are  degrees  in  poetry,  and  there* 
fore  the  phrase  is  reconcileablo  to  the  case,  when  we  under* 
stand  by  it  the  greater  and  lesser  poets. 

It  is  altogether  unnecessary,  after  this,  to  o£fer  any  obser- 
vations upon  what  those  men,  styled  prophets,  have  writ- 
ten. The  axe  goes  at  once  to  the  root,  by  shewing  that  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  has  been  mistaken,  and  conse- 
quently all  the  inferences  that  have  been  drawn  from  those 
books,  the  devotional  respect  that  has  been  paid  to  them, 
and  the  laboured  commentaries  that  have  been  written  upoa 
them,  under  that  mistaken  meaning,  are  not  worth  dispotiag 
about.-^In  many  things,  however,  the  writings  of  the 
Jewish  poets  deserve  a  better  fate  than  that  of .  being  bound 
np,  as  they  now  are,  with  the  trash  that  accompanies  them, 
under  the  abused' name  of  the  word  of  God. 

If  we  permit  ourselves  to  conceive  right  ideas  of  things, 
we  must  necessarily  affix  the  idea,  not  only  of  unchimge- 
ableness,  but  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  change  taking 
place,  by  any  means  or  accident  whatever,  in  that  which 
we  .would  honour  with  the  name  of  the  word  of  God ;  and 
therefore  the  word  of  God  cannot  exist  in  any  written  or 
human,  language. 

The  continually  progressive  change  to  which  the  meaning 
of  words  is  subject,  the  want  of  an  universal  language  which 
renders  translation  necessary,  the  errors  to  which  transla- 
tions are  again  subject,  the  mistakes  of  copyists  and  printers, 
together  with  the  possibility  of  wilful  alteration,  are  of  them- 
selves evidences  that  human  language,  whether  in  speech  or 
in  print,  cannot  be  the  vehicle  of  the  word  of  Gkxi. — The 
word  of  God  exists  in  something  else. 

Did  the  book,  called  the  Bible,  excel  in  purity  oL  ideaa 
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and  expression  all  the  bookff  that  are  now  extant  in  the 
world,  I  would  not  take  it  for  my  rule  of  faitb,  as  being  the 
word  of  God,  because  tbe  .possibility  would  nevertheless 
exist  of  my  being  imposed  upon*  But  when  I  see,  tbrougb>> 
out  tbe  greatest  part  of  this  book>  scarcely  any  thing 
but  a  history  of  the  grossest  vices,  and  a  collection  of  the 
most  paltry  and  contemptible  tales,  I  caunot  dishonour  my 
Creator  by  calling  it  by  bis  name. 

Thus  much  for  the  Bible ;  1  now  go  on  to  the  book 
called  the  New  Testameut.  The  New  Testament!  that  is, 
tbe  nei»  will,  as  if  there  could  be  two  wills  of  the  Creator. 

Had  it  been  tbe  object  or  the  intention  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
establish  a  new  religion,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  writ- 
ten the  system  himself,  or  procured  it  to  be  written  in  his 
life-time.  But  there  is  no  publication  extant  authenticated 
with  his  name.  AW  the  books  called  the  New  Testament 
were  written  after  his  death.  He  was  a  Jew  by  birth  and 
by  profession ;  and  be  was  tbe  son  of  God  in  like  manner 
that  every  other  person  is — for  the  Creator  is  the  Father  of 
all. 

Tbe  first  four  books,  called  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  do  not  give  a  history  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  but 
ooly  detached  anecdotes  of  him.  It  appears  from  these 
books,  that  the  whole  time  of  his  being  a  preacher  was  not 
more  than  eighteen  months;  and  it  was  only  during  this  shorii 
time  that  those  men  became  acquainted  with  him.  They 
make  mention  of  him  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  sittings 
tbey  say,  among  the  Jewi:<h  doctors,  asking  and  answering, 
tbem  questions.  As  this  was  several  years  before  their 
acquaintance  with  him  began,  it  is  most  probable  they  had 
this  anecdote  from  his  parents.  From  this  time  there  is  no 
account  of  him  for  about  sixteen  years.  Where  be  lived, 
or  how  he  employed  himself  during  this  interval,  is  not 
known.  Most  probable  b^  was  workiug  at  bis  father's 
trade,  which  was  that  of  a  carpenter,  it  does  not  appear 
that  be  bad  any  school  education,  and  tbe  probability  is, 
that  be  could  not  write,  for  his  parents  were  extremely 
poor,  as  appears  from  their  not  being  able  to  pay  for  a  bed 
when  he  was  born. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  three  persons  whose 
names  are  the  most  universally  recorded,  were  of  very 
obscure  parentage.  Moses  was  a  foundling  ;  Jesus  Christ 
was  bom  in  a  stable;  and  Mahomet  was  a  mule  driver. 
The  first  and  the  last  of  these  men,  were  founders  of  differ- 
ent systems  of  religion;  but  Je.<as  Christ  founded  no  new 
system.  He  called  men  to  the  practice  of  moral  virtues, 
2  ' 
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find  the  bdief  of  ooe  God.  The  great  trait  in  bis  character 
is  philanthropy. 

■  The  manner  in  which  he  was  apprehended,  shews  that 
he  was  not  much  known  at  that  time;  and  it  shews  also,  that 
the  meetings  he  then  held  with  his  followers  were  in  secret; 
and  that  he  had  given  over  or  suspended  preaching  publicly. 
Judas  could  no  otherwise  betray  him  than  by  giving  infor- 
mation where  he  was,  and  pointiug  him  out  to  the  officers 
that  went  to  arrest  him ;  and  the  reason  for  employing  and 
paying  Judas  to  do  this  could  arise  only  from  the  causes 
already  mentioned,  that  of  his  not  being  much  known,  and 
living  concealed. 

*  The  idea  of  his  concealment,  not  only  agrees  very  ill  with 
his  reputed  divinity,  but  associates  with  it  something  of 
pusillanimity ;  and  his  being  betrayed,  or  in  other  words, 
bis  being  apprehended,  on  the  information  of  one  of  his 
followers,  shows  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  apprehended, 
and  consequently  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  crucified. 

The  Christian  Mythologists  tell  us,  that  Christ  died 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  that  he  came  on  purpose  to 
die.  Would  it  not  then  have  been  the  same  if  he  had  died 
of  a  fever  or  of  the  small-pox,  of  old  age,  or  of  any  thing 
else? 

The  declaratory  sentence  which  they  say,  was  passed 
upon  Adam,  in  case  he  eat  of  the  apple,  was  not,  that  tAou 
ekaU  surely  be  cruc\fiedy  but  thou  skaU  surefy  die — the  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  not  the  manner  of  dying.  Crucifiauon, 
therefore,  or  any  other  particular  manner  of  dying,  made 
BO  part  of  the  sentence  that  Adam  was  to  suffer,  and  con- 
sequently,  even  upon  their  own  tactics,  it  could  make  no 
part  of  the  sentence  that  Christ  was  to  suffer  in  the  room  of 
Adam.  A  fever  would  have  done  as  well  as  a  cross,  if  there 
was  any  occasion  for  either. 

This  sentence  of  death,  which  they  tell  us,  was  thus 
passed  upon  Adam,  must  either  have  meant  dying  natu- 
rally, that  is,  ceasing  to  live,  or  have  meant  what  these 
Mythologists  call  damnation  ;  and,  consequently,  the  act  of 
dying  on  the  part  of  Jesus  Christ,  must  according  to  their 
system,  apply  as  a  prevention  to  one  or  other  of  these  two 
things  happening  to  Adam  and  to  us. 

That  it  does  not  prevent  our  dying  is  evident,  because  we 
all  die ;  and  if  their  accounts  of  longevity  be  true,  men  die 
faster  since  the  crucifixion  than  before ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  second  explanation,  (including  with  it  the  natural 
death  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  substitute  for  the  eternal  death 
or  damnatum  of  all  mankind)  it  is  impertinently  represent- 
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log  ttie  Creator  as  eomio£^  off,  or  reToktog  tbct  senlenoe,* 
1^  a.  pun.  or  a  quibble  npoxi  the  word  death.    That  mana*^ 
fiftctorer  of  quibbles,  St  Paul,  if  he  wrote  the  books  tbati 
bear-  his  name,  has  helped  this  quibble  on  by  making  ano-. 
ther  quibble  upon  the  word  Adam.    He  makes  there  to  be 
two  Adams;'  the  one  who  sins  in  fact,  and  suffers  by. 
proxy;  the  other  who  sins  by  proxy,  and  suffers  in  fact.* 
A  religion  thus  interlarded  with  quibble,  .subterfuge,  and 
pun,  has  a  tendeocj  to  instruct  its  professors  io  the  practiee 
of  these  arts*    Thej  acquire  the  habit  without  being  aware 
of  the  cause. 

If  Jesus  Christ  was  the  being  which  those  My  tholbgists 
tell  us  he  was,  and  that  he  came  into  this  world  to  suffer^ 
which  is  a  word  they  sometimes  use  instead  of  to  die^  the 
only  real  suffering  he  could  have  endured,  would  have  been 
to  live.  His  existence  here  was  a  state  of  .exilement  or 
transportation  from  Heaven,  and  the  way  back  to  his  ori- 
ginal country  was  to  die. — In  fine,  every  thing  in  this 
strange  system  is  the  reverse  of  what  it.  pretends  to  be. .  It 
is  the  reverse  of  truth,  and  I  become  so  tired  with  examin- 
ing into  its  inconsistences  and  absurdities,  that  I. hasten 
to  the  conclusion  of  it,  in  order  to  proceed  to  something 
better.  •  '  .         . 

How  much,  or  what  parts  of  the  books  called  the  New 
Testament,  were  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they 
bear,  is  what  we  can  know  nothing  of,  neither  are  we  cer* 
tain  in  what  language  they  were  originally  written.  The 
matters  they  now  contain  may  be  classed  under  two  heads- 
anecdote  and  epistolary  correspondence. 
-  The  four  books  already  mentioned,  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  are  altogether  anecdotal.  They. relate 
events  after  they  had  taken  place.  They  tell  what  Jesus 
Christ  did  and  said,  and  what  others  did  and  said  to.  him ; 
and  in  several  instances  they  relate  the  same  event  different- 
ly. Revelation  is  necessarily  out  of  the  question  with  res- 
pect to  those  books ;  not  only  because  of  the  .disagreement 
of  the  writers,  but  because  revelation  cannot  be  applied  to 
the  relating  of  facts  by  the  persons  who  saw  them  done^ 
nor  to  the  relating  or  recording  of  any  discourse  or  conver* 
8ation  by  those  who  heard  it.  The  book  called  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (an  anonymous  work)  belongs  also  to  the 
anecdotal  part  . 

'  All  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the 
book  of  eiiigmas,  called  the  Revelations,  are  a  coUectioa.of 
letters  under  the  name  of  epistles ;  and  the  forgery  of  letters 
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has  been  soob  a  commoii  practice  in  the  world ,  that  tke 
probability  is  at  least  equal,  whether  thej  are  geouiae  or 
forged.  One  thing,  however,  is  much  less  eqaiTocal,  which 
is,  that  out  of  the  matters  contained  in  those  books,  tof^ether 
with  the  assistance  of  some  old  stories,  the  church  has  set 
up  a  sjstem  of  religion  verj  contradictory  to  the  character 
of  the  person  whose  name  it  bears,  it  has  set  up  a  religion 
of  pomp  and  of  revenoe,  in  pretended  imitation  of  a  person 
whose  life  was  homility  and  poverty. 

The  invention  of  purgatory,  and  of  the  releasing  of  sools 
therefrom,  bv  prayers,  bought  of  the  church  with  money; 
the  setliog  of  pardons,  dispensations,  and  indolgences,  are 
rovenue  laws,  without  bearing  that  name  or  carrying  that 
appearance.  But  the  case  nevertheless  is,  that  those  thiogi 
derive  their  origin  from  the  paroxysm  of  the  crucifizion 
and  the  theory  deduced  therefrom,  which  was,  that  one 
person  could  stand  in  the  place  of  another,  and  could  per* 
form  meritorious  services  for  him.  The  probability,  there- 
(bre,  is,  that  the  whole  theory  or  doctrine  of  what  is  called 
the  redemption  (which  is  said  to  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  act  of  one  person  in  the  room  of  another)  was  originally 
fitbricated  on  purpose  to  bring  forward  and  build  all  those 
secondary  and  pecuniary  redemptions  upon  it ;  and  that  the 
passages  in  the  books  upon  which  the  idea  or  theory  of 
redemption  is  built,  have  been  manufactured  and  fabricated 
for  that  purpose.  Why  are  we  to  give  this  church  credit, 
when  she  tells  os  that  those  books  are  genuine  in  every 
part,  any  more  than  we  give  her  credit  for  every  thing  el^ 
she  has  told  us  ;  or  for  the  miracles  she  Says  she  has  per* 
formed  ?  That  she  could  fabricate  writings  is  certain,  be- 
cause she  could  write ;  and  the  composition  of  the  writings 
m  question,  is  of  that  kind  that  any  body  might  do  it;  and 
that  she  did  fabricate  them  is  not  more  iacoosistent  with 
probability,  than  that  she  should  tell  us,  as  she  has  done, 
that  she  could  and  did  work  miracles. 

Since  then  no  external  evidence  can  at  this  long  distance 
of  time,  be  produced  to  prove  whether  the  church  fiibricated 
the  doctrines  called  redemption  or  not,  (for  such  evidence, 
whether  for  or  against,  would  be  subject  to  the  same  saspi- 
eion  of  being  fabricated)  the  case  can  only  be  referred  to 
the  internal  evidence  which  the  thing  carries  of  itself;  and 
this  affords  a  very  strong  presumption  of  its  being  a  fabric 
oatioto.  For  the  internal  evidence  is,  that  the  theory  or 
doctrine  of  redemption  has  for  its  basis  an  idea  of  pecantary 
S  and  not  that  of  moral  justice. 
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If  I  owe  a  person  money,  and  cannot  pay  him,  and  he 
threatens  to  put  me  in  prison,  another  person  can  talLe  the 
debt  opon  himself,  and  pay  it  for  me  ;  bat  if  I  have  com* 
mitted  a  crime,  erery  circumstance  of  the  case  is  changed, 
moral  justice  cannot  take  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  even 
if  the  innocent  would  oGFer  itself;  To  suppose  justice  to  do 
tbts,  is  to  destroy  the  principle  of  its  existence,  which  is 
the  thing  itself;  it  is  then  no  longer  justice ;  it  is  indii- 
criminate  revenge. 

This  single  reflection  will  shew  that  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demption is  founded  oh  a  mere  pecuniary  idea,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  a  debt,  which  another  person  might  pay ;  and 
as  this  pecuniary  idea  corresponds  again  with  the  system  of 
second  redemptions,  obtained  through  the  means  of  money 
given  to  the  church  for  pardons,  the  probability  is,  that  the 
same  persons  fabricated  both  *the  one  and  the  other  of  those 
theories;  and  that,  in  truth,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  re- 
demption;  that'll  is  fabulous,  and  that  man  stands  in  the 
same  relative  condition  with  his  Maker,  as  he  ever  did  stand, 
since  man  existed,  and  that  it  is  his  greatest  consolation  to 
think  so.  ••  t 

Let  him  believe  this,  and  be  will  Uve  more  consistently 
and  morally  than  by  any  other  system;  it  is  by  his  being 
taught  to  contemplate  himself  as  an  out-law,  as  an  out-cast, 
as  a  beggar,  as  a  mumper,  as  one  thrown,  as  it  were,  on  a 
dunghill,  at  an  immense  distance  from  his  Creator,  and 
who  must  make  his  approaches  by  creeping  and  cringing  tn 
intermediate  beings,  that  he  conceives  either  a  conteropto- 
oas  disregard  for  every  thing  onder  the  name  of  religion,  or 
becomes  indifferent,  or  turns,  what  be  calls,  devout.  In 
the  latter  case,  he  consumes  his  life  iti  grief,  or  the  affecta- 
tion of  it;  his  prayers  are  reproaches;  his  humility  is  ingra- 
titude; he  calls  himself  a  worm,  and  the  fertile  earth  u 
dunghill ;  and  all  the  blessings  of  life,  by  the  thankless 
name  of  vanities;  be  despises  the  choicest  gift  of  God  to 
man,  the  gift  of  reason;  and  having  endeavoured  to 
force  upon  himself  the  belief  .of  a  system  against  which 
reason  revolts,  he  ungratefully  calls  it  human  reaBon^  as  if 
man  could  give  reason  to  himself. 

Yet,  with  all  this  strange  appearance  of  humility,  and  this 
contempt  for  human  reaiM)n,  he  ventures  into  the  boldest 
presumptions;  he  finds  fault  with  every  thing  ;  his  selfish- 
ness is  never  satisfied  ;  his  ingratitude  is  never  at  an  end. 
He  takes  on  himself  to  direct  the  Almighty  what  to  do, 
ev€n  in  the  government  of  the  universe;   he  prays  dicta- 
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toriaily ;  when  it  i§  soD-shiDe,  be  prays  for  raiD»  and  when 
it  is  rain,  he  prays  for  sun-sbiae;  he  follows  the  same  idea 
in  eTery  thing  that  he  prays  for;  for  what  is  the  amoant  of 
all  bis  prayers,  but  an  attempt  to  make  the  Almighty 
change  bis  mind,  and  act  otherwise  than  be  does  ?  It  is  as 
if  be  were  to  say — thou  koowest  not  so  well  as  L 

But  some  perhaps  will  say.  Are  we  to  have  no  word  of 
God — No  revelation  ?  I  answer,  yes :  there  is  a  word  of 
God  ;  there  is  a  revelation. 

Thb  word  of  God,  is  the  creation  wb  behold: 
And  it  is  in  tkia  word^  which  no  human  invention  can  conn- 
terfeit  or  alter,  that  God  speaketb  universally  to  man. 
'  Human  language  is  local  and  changeable,  and  is  therefore 
inqapable  of  being  used  as  the  means  of  unchangeable  and 
universal  information.  The  idea  that  God  sent  Jesus  Christ 
to  publish,  as  they  say,  the  glad  tidings  to  all  nations,  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  is  consistent  only  with  the 
ignorance  of  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  extent  of  the 
world,  and  who  believed,  as  those,  world-saviours  believed, 
and  continued  to  believe,  for  several  centuries,  (and  that  in 
contradiction  to  the  discoveries  of  philosophers,  and  the 
experience  of  navigators)  that  the  earth  was  flat  like  a 
trencher ;  and  that  a  man  might  walk  to  the  end  of  it 

But  how  was  Jesus  Christ  to  make  any  thing  known  to  all 
nations?  He  could  speak  but  one  language,  which  was 
Hebrew ;  and  there  are  in  the  world  several  hundred  lan- 
guages. Scarcely  any  two  nations  speak  the  same  language, 
or  understand  each  other ;  and  as  to  translations,  every  man 
who  knows  any  thing  of  languages,  knows  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  translate  from  one  language  to  another,  not  only 
without  losing  a  great  part  of  the  original,  but  frequently  of 
mistaking  the  s^nse ;  and  besides  all  this,  the  art  of  printing 
was  wholly  unknown  at  the  time  Christ  lived. 

It  is  always  necessarv  that  the  means  that  are  to  aooom- 
plish  any  end,  be  equal  to  the  acQompIishment  of  that  end« 
or  the  end  cannot  be  accomplished.  It  is  in  this,  that  the 
difference  between  finite  ana  infinite  power  and  wisdom  dis- 
covers itself.  Man  frequently  fails  in  accomplishing  his 
ends,  from  a  natural  inability  of  the  power  to  the  parpoae; 
and  frequently  from  the  want  of  wisdom  to  apply  power 
properly.  But  it  is  impossible  for  infinite  power  and  wis- 
dom to  fail  as  man  faileth.  The  means  it  useth  are  always 
equal  to  the  end ;  but  human  language,  more  especially  as 
there  is  not  an  universal  language,  is. incapable  of  being 
used  as  an  universal  means  of  unriiangeable  and  uniform 
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infomiatioD,  and  therefore  it  is  not  the  meant  that  Ood 
Dseth  in  manifesting  himself  universally  to  man. 

It  is  only  in  the  creation  that  all  our  ideas  and  concep- 
tions of  a  wcrd  of  Ood  can  unite.  The  creation  speaketh 
an  universal  language,  independently  of  humietn  speech  or 
human  language,  multiplied  and  various  as  they  be.  It  is 
an  ever  existing  original,  which  every  man  can  read.  It 
cannot  be  forged ;  it  cannot  be  counterfeited  ;  it  cannot  be 
lost ;  it  cannot  be  altered ;  it  cannot  be  suppressed.  It  ddes 
•not  depend  upon  the  will  of  man  whether  it  shall  be  publish- 
ed or.  not ;  it  publishes  itself  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to 
the  other.  It  preaches  to  all  nations  and  to  all  worlds; 
and  this  word  of  Ood  reveals  to  man  all  that  is  necessary 
for  man  to  know  of  God. 

Do  we  want  to  ccmtemplate  iiis  power ;  We  see  it  in  the 
immensity  of  the  Creation.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate 
his  wisdom  ?  We  see  it  in  the  unchangeable  order  by  which 
the  incomprehensible  whole  is  governed.  Do  we  want  to 
contemplate  his  munificence  ?  We  see  it  in  the  abundance 
with/irhich  he  fills  the  earth.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate 
his  mercy  ?  We  see  it  in  his  not  withholding  that  abund- 
ance even  from  the  unthankful.  In  fine,  do  we  want  to 
know  what  God  is?  Search  not  the  book  called  the 
Scripture,  which  any  human  hand  might  make,  but  the 
Scriptare  called  the  Creation. 

The  only  idea  man  can  affix  to  the  name  of  God,  is  that 
ot^L  first  cause^  the  cause  of  all  things.     And  incomprehen- 
sible and  difficult  as  it  is  for  a  man  to  conceive  what  a  first 
cause  is,  he  arrives  at'  the  belief  of  it,  from  the  tenfold 
greater  difficulty  of  disbelieving  it.     It  is  difficult  beyond 
description  to  conceive  that  space  can  have  no  end ;   but  it 
is  more  difficult  to  conceive  an  end.     It  is  difficult  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  conceive  an  eternal  duration  of  what 
we  call  time  ;   but  it  is  more  impossible  to  conceive  a  time 
when  there  shall  be  no  time.     In  like  manner  of  reasoning, 
every  thing  we  behold  carries  in  itself  the  internal  evidence 
that  it  did  not  make  itself.     Every  man  is  an  evidence  to 
himself,  that  he  did  not  make  himself,  neither  could  his  fa- 
ther make  himself,  nor  his  grandfather,  nor  any  of  his  race; 
neither  could  any  tree,  plant,  or  animal  make  itself;  and  it 
is  the  conviction  arising  from  this  evidence,  that  carries  us 
on,  as  it  were,  by  necessity,  to  the  belief  of  a  first  cause 
eternally  existing,  of  a  nature  totally  diGFerent  to  any  ma- 
terial existence  we  know  of,  and  by  the  power  of  which  all 
things  exist;  and  this  first  cause  man  calls  God. 

It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  reasdn,  that  vaxa  can  discover 
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God.  Take  away  (bat  reason,  and  be  would  be  incapable 
of  understanding  any  tbing  ;  and,  in  this  oase,  it  would  be 
just  as  consistent  to  read  even  the  book  called  tbe  Bible  to 
a  borse  as  to  a  man.  How  tben  is  it  tbat  tbose  people 
pretend  to  reject  reason  ? 

Almost  tbe  only  parts  in  the  book  called  tbe  Bible,  that 
convey  to  us  any  idea  of  God^  are  some  chapters  in  Job, 
and  tbe  19tb  Psalm  ;  I  recollect  no  other.  Those  parts  are 
true  deUiical  compositions;  for  they  treat  of  tbe  Deity 
through  bis  works.  They  take  the  book  of  Creation  as  tbe 
word  of  God,  they  refer  to  no  other  book,  and  all  the 
inferences  they  make  are  drawn  from  tbat  volume. 

I  insert,  in  this  place,  the'  19th  Psalm>  as  paraphrased 
into  English  verse  by  Addison.  1  recollect  not  tbe  prose, 
«nd  where  I  write  this  1  have  not  tbe  opportunity  of  see- 
ing it« 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 

With  ail  the  blue  ethereal  sky. 

And  spangled  heavens^  a  shining  frame. 

Their  great  original  proclaim. 

The  unwearied  snn,  from  day  to  day^ 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display. 

And  publishes  to  every  land, 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 

The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale. 

And  nightly  to  the  list'ning  earth 

Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth ; 

Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum. 

And  all  the  planets,  in  their  turn. 

Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 

And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What,  though  in  solemn  silence  all 

Move  round  this  dark  terrestrial  ball ; 

What,  though  no  real  voice,  nor  sound. 

Amidst  their  radiant  orbs  be  found. 

In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 

And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice. 

For  ever  singing  as  they  shine. 

The  band  that  madk  us  is  divine. 

What  more  does  man  want  to  know  than  that  the  hand, 
or  power,  that  made  these  things  is  divine,  is  omnipotent? 
Let  him  believe  this  with  the  force  it  is  impossible  to  repel, 
if  be  permits  his  reason  to  act,  and  bis  rule  of  moral  life 
will  follow  of  course. 

The  aUttgioDi  in  Job  have  ail  of  them  tbe  same  tendency 
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with  this  psalm:  that  of  deducing  or  proving  a  trutb,  that 
would  be  otherwise  unknown,  froiB  truths  already  known. 

I  recollect  not  enough  of  the  passages  in  Job  to  insert 
tbem  correctly :  but  there  is  one  occurs  to  me  that  is  ap«« 
plicable  to  the  subject  I  am  speaking  upon.  '*  Canst  thoa 
*'  by  searching,  find  out  God  ?  Canst  thou  find  out  the 
"  Almighty  to  perfection?" 

I  know  not  how  the  printers  have  pointed  (his  passage, 
for  I  keep  no  Bible ;  but  it  contains  two  distinct  questions 
that  admit  of  distinct  answers. 

First,  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  Yes.  Be- 
cause in  the  first  place,  I  know  I  did  not  make  myself,  and 
yet  I  have  existence ;  and  by  searching  into  the  nature  of 
other  things,  I  find  that  no  other  thing  could  make  itself; 
and  yet  millions  of  other  things  exist;  therefore  it  is,  that 
I  know,  by  positive  conclusion  resulting  from  this  searob, 
that  there  is  a  power  superior  to  all  those  things,  and  that 
power  is  God. 

Secondly,  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection? 
No.  Not  only  because  the  power  and  wisdom  he  has  mani* 
fested  in  the  structure  of  the  creation  that  I  behold,  is  to 
roe  incomprehensible;  but  because  even  this  manifestation, 
great  as  it  is,  is  probably  but  a  small  display  of  that  immen- 
sity of  power  and  wisdom,  by  which  mijiiuns  of  other 
worlds,  to  me  invisible  by  their  distance,  were  created,  and 
continue  to  exist. 

It  is  evident  that  both  thcnie  questions  were  put  to  the 
reason  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  addressed ;  and  it  is  only  by  admitting  the  first  question 
to  be  answered  affirmatively,  that  the  second  could  follow* 
It  would  have  been  unnecessary ,  and  even  absurd,  to  have  pat 
a  second  question,  more  difficult  than  the  first,  if  the  first 
question  had  been  answered  negatively.  The  two  questions 
have  diCTerent  objeets;  the  first  refers  to  the  existence  of  God« 
the  second  to  his  attributes.  Reason  candiscover  the  one,  but 
it  falls  infinitely  short  in  discovering  the  whole  of  the  other. 

I  recollect  not  a  single  passage  in  all  the  writings  ascribed 
to  the  men  called  apostles,  that  conveys  any  idea  of  what 
God  is.  Those  writings  are  chiefly  controversial :  and  the 
subject  they  dwell  upon,  that  of  a  man  dying  in  agony 
on  a  cross,  is  better  suited  to  the  gloomy  genius  of  a  monk 
in  a  cell,  by  whom  it  is  not  impossible  they  were  written, 
than  to  any  man  breathing  the  open  air  of  the  creation. 
The  only  passage  that  occurs  to  me,  that  has  any  refer^^ 
enoe  to  the    works  of  God,    by  which  only   bis    power 
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and  wisdom  can  be  known,  is  related  to  have  been  spokeo 
by  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  remedy  against  distrnstfnl  care. 
«'  Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin."  This,  however,  is  far  inferior  to  the  allusions  in  Job, 
aod  in  the  nineteenth  psalm ;  but  it  is  similar  in  idea,  and 
the  modesty  of  the  imagery  is  correspondent  to  the  modesty 
of  the  man. 

.  As  to  the  Christian  system  of  faith,  it  appears  to  me  as  a 
species  of  atheism ;  a  sort  of  religious  denial  of  God.  It 
professes  to  believe  in  a  man  rather  than  in  God.  It  is  a  com- 
pound  made  up  chiefly  of  manism  with  but  little  deism,  aod 
and  is  as  near  to  atheism  as  twilight  is  to  darkness.  It  itftro- 
duces  between  Man  and  his  Maker  an  opaque  body  which 
it  calls  a  redeemer ;  as  the  moon  introduces  her  opaque  self 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  it  produces  by  this  meaos 
a  religious  or  an  irreligious  eclipse  of  light.  It  has  pat  the 
,  whole  orbit  of  reason  into  shade. 

The  effect  of  this  obscurity  has  been  that  of  turning  erery 
thing  upside  down,  and  representing  it  in  reverse ;  amd  among 
the  revolutions  it  has  thus  magically  produced,  it  has  made 
a  revolution  in  theology. 

.  That  which  is  now  called  natural  philosophy,  embracing 
the  whole  circle  of  science,  of  which  Astronomy  occupies 
the  chief  place,  is  the  study  of  the  works  of  God,  and  of 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  iGod  in  his  works,  and  is  the  true 
theology. 

As  to  the  theology  that  is  now  studied  in  its  place,  it  is  the 
study  of  human  opinions  and  of  human  fancies  concemmg 
God.  It  is  not  the  study  of  God  himself  in  the  works  that 
.  he  has  made,  but  in  the  works  or  writings  that  man  has 
.  made ;  and  it  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  mischiefs  that 
the  Christian  system  has  done  to  the  world,  that  it  has  aban* 
doned  the  original  and  beautiful  system  of  theology,  like  a 
beautiful  innocent,  to  distress  and  reproach,  to  make  room 
for  the  bag  of  superstition. 

.    The  book  of  Job,  and  the  19th  psalm,  which  even  the 

church  admits  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  chronological 

order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  book  called  the  Bible,  are 

.  theological  orations  conformable  to  the  original  system  of 

theology.    The  internal  evidence  of  those  orations  prove 

.  to  a  demonstration  that  the  study  and  contemplation  of  the 

.  works  of  creation,  and  of  the  power  aod  wisdom  of  God, 

revealed  and  manifested  in  those  works,  made  a  great  part 

of  the  religions  devotion  of  the  times  in  which  they  w^e 

written ;  and  it  was  this  devotional  study  and  conlemplalioa 
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iiiat  led  to  the  dUicorety  of  tfae  priociplei  apco  which,  what 
are  now  called  sciences,  are  established ;  and  it  is  to  the 
discoyerj  of  these  principles  that  almost  all  the  arUr  that 
eontribate  to  the  convenience  of  human  life,  owe  their 
ezistf^ee.  Every  principal  art  has  some  science  for  its  pa** 
rent,  thoagh  the  person  who  mechanically  performs  the 
work  does  not  always,  and  bnt  very  seldom,  perceive  the  con« 
nexion. 

It  is  a  fraud  of  the  Christian  system  to  call  the  sciences 
human  invmtion, ;  it  is  only  the  application  of  them  that  is 
human.  Every  science  has  for  Its  basis  a  system  of  princi- 
ples as  fixed  and  unalterable  as  those  by  which  the  universe 
is  regulated  and  governed.  Man  cannot  make  principles; 
he  can  only  discover  them. 

For  example — Every  person  who  looks  at  an  almanack 
sees  an  account  when  an  eclipse  will  take  place :  and  he  sees 
also  that  it  never  fails  to  take  place  according  to  the  aooount 
there  given.  This  shews  that  man  is  acquainted  with  the 
laws  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies  morve.  But  it  would-be 
something  worse  than  ignorance,  were  any  ehurdi  on  earUi 
to  say,  that  those  laws  are  an  human  invention.  It  would 
also  be  ignorance,  or  something  worse,  to  say  that  the  sdentiftc 
principles,  by  the  aid  of  which  man  is  enabled  to  calculate 
and  foreknow  when  an  eclipse  will  take  place,  are  an  human 
invention.  Man  cannot  invent  any  thing  that  isetemal  and 
immutable;  and  the  scientific  principles  he  employs  for  this 
purpose  must,  and  are,  of  necessity,  as  eternal  and  immn-? 
table  as  the  laws  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies  move;  or 
they  could  not  be  used  as  they  are,  to  ascertain  the  time 
when,  and  the  manner  how,  an  eclipse  will  take  place. 

The  scientific  principles  that  man  employs  to  obtain  the 
fore-knowledge  of  an  eclipse,  or  of  any  thing  eke  relating 
to  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  contained  chiefly 
in  that  part  of  science  which  is  called  Trigonometry,  or  tM 
properties  of  a  triangle;  which,  when  applied  to  the  study 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  called  Astronomy:  when  applied 
to  direct  the  course  of  a  ship  on  the  ocean,  it  is  called  Navi- 
gation ;  when  applied  to  the  construction  of  figures  drawn 
by  rule  and  compass,  it  is  called  Geometry ;  wheniqppUed  to 
the  construction  of  plans  of  edifices,  it  is  called  Architecture ; 
when  applied  to  the  measurement  of  any  portion  of  thesur* 
face  of  the  earth,  it  is  called  Land-surveying.  In  fine,  it  is 
the'  soul  of  science;  it  is  an  eternal  truth:  it  contains-  the 
mdthemaHcai  demonatration  oi  which  man  speaks,*  and  the 
extent  of  its  uses  IS  known. 
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It  may  be  said,  Ibat  maa  can  make  or  draw  a  triangiet  and 
therefore  a  triangle  is  a  bamAo  iaveatioo. 

But  the  triangiey  when  drawD,  is  no  other  than  tbe  image 
of  the  principle  :  it  is  a  delineatioa  to  the  eje,aQd  froia 
thence  io  the  mind,  of  a  principle  that  would  otherwijse  be 
imperceptible.  The  triaogie  does  not  make  the  principle, 
any  more  than  a  candle  taken  into  a  room  that  was  dark 
makes  the  chairs  and  tables  that  before  were  invisible.  All 
the  properties  of  a  triangle  exist  independaatlyof  the  figure 
and  existed  before  any  triangle  was* drawn  or  Ifaougbtof  by 
man.  Man  had  no  more  to  do  in  tlje  formation  of  those 
properties^  or  priacipies^  than  he  bad  to  do  in  making  tbe 
laws  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies  moire:  and  therefore  the 
one  must  have  tbe  same  divine  origin  as  the  other. 

In  tbe  same  manaer  aier  it  may  be  said,  tbaiman  can  make 
a  triangle^  so  also  may  it  be  said,  he  can  make  the  mecfaani* 
cal  iostroment,  called  a  lever.  But  the  prhioipie,  by  wbicb 
the  lever  acts,  is  a  thing  distinct  froni  the  instniment,  and 
would  exist  if  the  iostramentdid  not :  it  attaches  itself  to  the 
instrument  after  it  is  made;  the  instfumeat  iberelbfe  caa 
act  no  otherwise  than  it  does  act ;  neither  caa  ail  the  efforts 
of  human  invention  make  it  act  otherwise.  That  wbicb,  ia 
all  such  cases,  man  callstfae  effect^  is  no  other  than  the  prm* 
ciple  itself  rendered  perceptible  to  the  senses. 

Since  then  man  cannot  make  principles,  from  whence  did 
be  gain  a  knowledge  of  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  them, 
not  only  to  things  on  earth,  but  to  ascertain  the  motion  of 
bodies  so  immensely  distant  from  him  as  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  are?  From  whence,  I  ask,  could  be  gain,  that  know*^ 
ledge,  hot  from  the  study  of  the  true  theology. 

It  is  the  structure  of  the  universe  that  has  taogbt  this 
knowledge  to  man.  That  strncture  is  an  ever-existing  exhi* 
bition  of  every  principle  upon  which  every  part  of  matbema* 
tical  science  is  founded.  The  oflFspring  of  this  acieoce  is 
mechanics ;  for  mechanics  is  no  otber  than  the  prineiplea  of 
science  applied  praetieally.  The  man,  who  proporttons  tbe 
several  parts  of  a  mill,  oses'the  same  scientific  pdociples,  ai 
if  he  had  the  power  of  coastructiog  an  universe:  but  as  be 
cannot  give  to  matter  that  invisible  agency,  by  wbicb  all 
the  component  parts  of  the  immense  machine  of  the  universe 
bave  influence  upon  each  other,  and  act  in  motional  unison 
together,  without  any  apparent  contact,  and  to  which  man 
has  given  the  name  of  attraction,  gravitation,  and  repulsion ; 
be  supplies  the  place  of  that  agency  by  tbe  bamble  imitaticui 
of  teeth  and  cogs.    All  the  parts  of  man's  microcosm  must 
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rinbly  toaefa.  But  could  be  gain  a  knowledge  of  thnt 
agency,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  in  practice,  we  might 
then  say,  that  another  canonical  book  of  the  word  of  God 
bad  been  discovered. 

If  man  could  alter  the  properties  of  the  lever,  so  also 
could  be  alter  the  properties  of  the  triangle:  for  a  lever 
(taking  that  sort  of  lever,  which  is  called  a  steel-yard,  for 
the  sake  of  explanation)  forms,  when  in  motion^  a  triangle. 
The  line  it  descends  from,  (one  point  of  that  line  being  in 
the  fulcrum)  the  line  it  descends  to  and  the  chord  of  the 
arc,  which  the  end  of  the  lever  describes  in  the  air,  are  the 
three  sides  of  a  triangle.  The  other  arm  of  the  lever 
describes  also  a  triangle ;  and  the  corresponding  sides  of 
those  two  triangles,  oalcolated  scientiflcally,  or  measured 
geometrically,  and  also  the  sines,  tangents,  aud  secants  ge* 
nerated  from  the  angles,  and  geometrically  measured,  have 
the  same  proportions  to  each  other,  as  the  diflbrent  weights 
have  that  will  balance  each  other  on  the  lever,  leaving  the 
weight  of  the  lever  out  of  the  case. 

It  may  also  be  said,  that  man  can  make  a  wheel  and  axis, 
that  be  can  put  wheels  of  different  magnitudes  together, 
and  produce  a  mill.  Still  the  case  comes  back  to  the  same 
point,  which  is,  that  be  did  not  make  the  principle  that 
gives  the  wheels  those  powers.  That  principle  is  as  unalte^ 
rable  as  in  the  former  cases,  or  rather  it  is  the  same  prin^ 
ciple  under  a  different  appearance  to  the  eye; 
-  The  power  that  two  wheels,  of  different  magnitudes,  have 
upon  each  other,  is  in  tfae  same  proportion  as  if  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  two  wheels  were  joined  together  and  made 
into  that  kind  of  lever  I  have  described,  suspended  at  the 
part  where  the  semidiameters  join ;  for  the  two  wheels,  scien- 
tifically considered,  are  no  other  than  the  two  circles  gene- 
rated by  the  motion  of  the  compound  lever.  > 

It  is  firom  toe  study  of  the  true  theology  that  all  our 
knowledge  of  science  is  derived,  and  it  is  from  thlit  know- 
ledge tbat  all  the  arts  have  originated. 

The  Almighty  Lecturer,  by  displaying  the  priaciples  of 
science  in  the  structure  of  the  universe,  has  invited  man  to 
study  and  to  imitfition.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said  to  the  mha- 
bitants  of  this  globe,  that  we  call  ours,  **  I  have  made  an 
**  earth  for  man  to  dwell  upon,  and  I  have  rendered  the 
'*  starry  bearens  visible,  to  teach  him  science  and  the  arts. 
'*  He  can  now  provide  for  his  own  comfort,  AND  learn 

"  FROM   MY    MUNIFICENCE  TO  ALL    TO  BE  KIND   TO    EACH 
•«  OTHER." 
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Of  what  use  is  it,  aoless  it  be  to  teach  man  sometlmigf 
that  bis>  eye  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  beholding,  to  aa 
iocomprebeosible  distance,  an  immensity  of  worids  revolr* 
ing  in  the  ocean  of  space  ?  Or  of  what  use  is  it  that  this 
immensity  of  worlds  is  visible  to  man  ?  What  has  man  to 
do.  with  the  Pleiades,  with  Orion,  with  Sirius,  with  the  star 
be  calls  the  north  star,  with  the  moving  orbs  he  has  named 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  if  no  uses  are 
to  follow  from  their  being  visible?  A  less  power  of  vision 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  man,  if  the  immensity  he 
now  possesses  were  given  only  to  waste  itself,  as  it  were,  oa 
an  immense  desert  of  space  glittering  with  shows. 

It  is  only  by  contemplating  what  he  calls  the  starry  heavens, 
as  the  book  and  school  of  sci«ice,  that  he  discovers  any  use 
in  their  being  visible  to  him,  or  any  advantage  resulting 
from  his  immensity  of  vision.  But  when  he  contemplates 
the  subject  in  this  light,  he  sees  an  additional  motive  for 
saying,  that  nothing  was  made  in  vain;  for  in  vain  would 
be  this  power  of  vision  if  it  taught  man  nothing. 

As  the  Christian  system  of  faith  has  made  a  revolntioo  in 
theology,  so  also  has  it  made  a  revolution  in  the  stale  of 
learning.  That  which  is  now  called  learning  was  not  learn- 
ing  originally.  Learning  does  not  consist,  as  the  schools 
now  make  it  consist,  in  the  knowledge  of  languages,  but  in 
the  knowledge  of  things  to  which  language  gives  names. 

The  Greeks  were  a  learned  people,  but  learning  with 
«them  did  not  consist  in  speaking  Greek,  any  more  than  a 
Homan's  speaking  Latin,  ora  Frenchman's  speaking  French, 
•or  an  Englishman's  speaking  English.  From  what  we 
•know  of  the  Greeks,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  knew  or 
studied  any  language  but  their  own,  and  this  was  one  cause 
.6f  their  becoming  so  learned ;  it  afforded  them  more  time  to 
apply  themselves  to  better  studies.  The  schools  of  the 
Greeks  ^ere  schools  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  not  of 
Janguages ;  and  it  is  in  the  knowledge  of  the  things  that 
science  and  philosophy  teach,  that  learning  consists. 

Almost  all  the  scientific  learning  that  now  exists,  came  io 
.us  from  the  Greeks,  or  the  people  who  spoke  the  Greek 
language.  It,  therefore,  became  necessary  for  the  people  of 
-other  nations,  who  spoke  a  different  language,  that  some 
among  them  should  learn  the  Greek  language,  in  order 
that  the  learning  the  Greeks  had,  might  be  made  known  in 
those  nations,  by  translating  the  Greek  books  of  science  and 
philosophy  into  the  mother  tongue  of  each  nation. 

The  study  therefore  of  the  Greek  language  (and.  in  the 
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mme  manner  for  the  Latin»)  was  no  otber  than  the  dradgery 
basinass  of  alioguist?  and  the  langoage  tbu8  obtained,  wai 
no  other  than  the  means  as  it  were,  the  tools,  employed  to 
obtain  the  learning  the  Greeks  had.  It  made  no  part  of  the 
learning  itself:  and  was  so  distinct  from  it,  as  to  make  it 
exceedingly  probable,  that  the  persons  who  had  studied 
Greek  sufficiently  to  translate  those  works,  such,  for  instance, 
a3.£uclid's  Elements,  did  not  understand  any  of  the  learn- 
ing the  works  contained. 

As  there  is  now  nothing  new  to  be  learned  from  the  dead 
languages,  all  the  useful  books  being  already  translated,  the 
langna^^  are  become  useless,  and  the  time  expended  in 
teaching  and  in  learning  them  is  wasted.  So  far  as  the  study 
of  languages  may  contribute  to  the  progress  and  communi- 
cation of  knowledge,  (for  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
crea/toii  of  knowledge,)  it  is  only  in  the  living  languages  that 
new  knowledge  is  to  be  found:  and  certain  it  is,  that,  in 
general,  a  youth  will  learn  more  of  a  living  language  in  one 
year,  than  of  a  dead  language  in  seven;  and  it  is  but  seldom 
that  the  teacher  knows  much  of  it  himself.  The  difficulty 
of  learning  the  dead  languages  does  not  arise  from  any  su- 
perior abstruseness  in  the  languages  themselves,  but  in  their 
being  deady  and  the  pronunciation  entirely  lost.  It  would 
be  the  same  thing  with  any  other  language  when  it  becomes 
dead.  The  best  Greek  linguist,  that  now  toists,  does  not 
anderstand  Greek  so  well  as  a  Grecian  plowman  did,  or  a 
Grecian  milkmaid ;  and  the  same  for  the  Latin,  compared 
with  a  plowman  or  milkmaid  of  the  Romans :  and  with 
respect  to  the  pronunciation,  and  idiom,  not  so  well  as  the 
cows  that  she  milked.  It  would  therefore  be  advantageous 
to.  the  state  of  learning  to  abolish  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages and  to  make  learning  consist,  as  it  originally  did,  in 
scientific  knowledge. 

The  apology  that  is  sometimes  made  for  continuing  to 
teach  the  dead  languages  is,  that  they  are  taught  at  a  time 
when  a  ohild  is  not  capable  of  exerting  any  other  mental 
faculty  than  that  of  memory.  But  that  is  altogether  erro- 
neous. The  human  mind  has  a  natural  disposition  to  scientific 
knowledge,  and  to  the  things  connected  with  it.  The  first 
and  favourite  amusement  of  a  child,  even  before  it  begins  to 
play,  is  that  of  imitating  the  works  of  man.  It  builds 
bouses  with  cards  or  sticks ;  it  navigates  the  little  ocean  of 
a  bowl  of  water  with  a  paper  boat;  or  dams  the  stream  of 
a  gutter,  and  contrives  something  which  it  calls  a  mill ;  and 
it  interests  itself  in  the  fate  of  its  works  with  a  care  that  re- 
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tembles  affection.  It  afterwards  goes  to  sclool,  where  its 
genius  is  killed  by  the  barren  study  of  a  dead  language,  and 
the  philosopher  is  lost  in  the  linguist. 

But  the  apology  that  is  now  made  for  continuing  to  teach 
the  dead  languages,  could  not  be  the  cause  at  first  of  catting 
down  learning  to  the  narrow  and  bumble  sphere  of  linguistry; 
the  cause,  therefore,  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere,  la  all 
researches  of  this  kind,  the  best  •vidence  that  can  be  produ<> 
cedj  is  the  internal  evidence  the  tbiug  carries  with  itself,  and 
the  evidence  of  circumstances  that  unites  with  it;  both  of 
which,  in  this  case,  are  not  diflScult  to  be  discovered. 

Putting  then  aside,  as  a  matter  of  distinct  consideration, 
the  outrage  offered  to  the  moral  justice  of  God,  by  suppos- 
ing him  to  make  the  innoceut  suffer  for  the  guilty,  and  also 
the  loose  morality  and  low  contrivance  of  supposing  him  to 
change  himself  into  the  shape  of  a  man,  in  order  to  make 
an  excuse  to  himself  for  not  executing  his  supposed  sentence 
upon  Adam;  putting,  I  say,  those  things  aside,  as  matter  of 
distinct  consideration,  it  is  certain  that  what  is  called  the 
Christian  system  of  faith,  including  in  it  the  whimsical  ac- 
count of  the  creation ;  the  strange  story  of  Eve,  the  snake, 
the  apple; — the  ambiguous  idea  of  a  man*god; — the  cor- 
poreal idea  of  the  death  of  a  god; — the  mythological  idea  of 
a  fiamily  of  gods; — and  the  Christian  system  of  arithmetic, 
that  three  are  one,  and  one  is  three ;  are  all  irreconcileable, 
not  only  to  the  divine  gift  of  reason  that  God  hath  given  to 
Man,  but  to  the  knowlege  that  Man  gains  of  th«  power  and 
wisdom  of  God,  by  the  aid  of  the  sciences,  and  by  studying 
the  structure  of  the  unirerse  that  God  has  made. 

The  setter-up,  therefore,  and  the  advocales  of  the  Christian 
system  of  faith,  could  not  but  foresee  that  the  continually 
progressive  knowIedji:e  that  man  would  gain  by  the  aid  of 
science,  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  manifested  in  the 
firtructure  of  the  universe,  and  in  all  the  works,  of  creation, 
would  militate  against,  and  call  into  question,  the  truth  of 
their  system  of  faith  ;  and  therefore  it  became  necessary  ta 
their  purpose  to  cut  learning  down  to  a  sise  less  dangerous 
to  their  project,  and  this  they  affected  by  restriotiog  the 
idea  of  learning  to  the  dead  study  of  dead  languages.    . 

They  not  only  rejected  the  study  of  science  out  of  the 
Christian  schools,  but  they  persecuted  it;  and  it  is  only 
within  about  the  last  two  centuries  that  the  study  has  been 
revived.  So  late  as  1610,  Galileo,  a  Florentine,  discovered 
and  introduced  the  use  of  telescopes,  and  by  applying  tbem  to 
observe  the  motions  and  appearancea  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
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afforded  additiooal  meaos  foraseertaining  the  true  structure 
of  the  universe.  Instead  of  being  esteemed  for  those  disco- 
veries, he  was  sentenced  to  renounce  them,  or  the  opinions 
resulting  from  tbem»  as  a  damnable  heresy.  And  prior  to 
that  time  Vigiltus  was  condemned  to  be  burned  for  asserting 
the  antipodes,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  earth  was  a  globe, 
and  habitable  iij  every  part  where  there  was  land  ;  yet  the 
truth  of  this  is  aow  too  well  known  even  to  be  told. 

If  the  belief  of  errors  not  morally  bad  did  no  mischief, 
it  would  make  no  part  of  the  moral  duty  of  man  to  oppose 
and  remove  them.  There  was  no  moral  ill  in  believing  the 
earth  was  flat  like  a  trencher,  any  more  than  there  was 
moral  virtue  in  believing  it  was  round  like  a  globe;  neither 
wa4  there  any  mornl  ill  in  believing  that  the  Creator  made 
no  other  world  than  this,  any  more  than  there  was  moral 
virtue  in  believing  that  he  made  millions,  and  that  the  in^ 
finity  of  space  is  filled  with  worlds.  But  when  a  system  of 
religion  is  made  to  grow  out  of  a  supposed  system  of  crea- 
tion that  is  not  true,  and  to  unite  itself  therewith  in  a  mau- 
ner  almost  inseparable  therefrom,  the  p{ise  assumes  an 
entirely  difiPerent  ground-  It  is  then  that  errors,  not  morally 
bad,  become  fraught  with  the  same  mischiefs  as  if  tbey 
were.  It  is  then  (bat  the  truth,  though  otherwise  indifferent 
itself,  becomes  essential,  by  becoming  the  criterion,  that 
either  confirms  bv  corresponding  evidence,  or  denies  by 
contradictory  evigence,  the  reality  of  the  religion  itself.  In 
(bis  view  of  the  case,  it  is  the  moral  duty,  of  man  to  obtain 
every  possible  evidence  that  the  structure  of  the  heavens, 
or  any  other  part  of  creation  affords,  with  respedt  to  systems 
of  religion.  But  this,  the  supporters  or  partizans  of  the 
Cbrtstiaa  system,  as  if  dreading  the  result,  incessantly 
opposed,  and  not  only  rejected  the  science,  but  persecuted 
the  professors.  Had  Newton  or  Descartes  lived  three  or 
four  hundred  years  as^o,  and  pursued  their  studies  as  they 
did,  it  Is  most  probable  they  would  not  have  lived  to  fini^ 
them  ;  and  bad  Franklin  drawn  lightning  from  the  clouds 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  have  been  at  the  hazard  of 
expiring  for  it  in  flames. 

'Latter  times  have  laid  all  the  blame  upon  the  Goths  aD4 
Vandals ;  but,  however  unwilling  the  partizans  of  the  Chris- 
tian system  may  be  to  believe  or  to  acknowledge  it,  it  is 
D^ertheless  true,  that  the  nge  of  ignorance  commenced 
'witb  the  Christian  system.  Thete  was  more  knowledge  iji 
the  world  before  that  period,  than  for  many  centuries  after- 
wards  ;  and  as  to  religious  knowledge,  the  Cfaristiao  system, 
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as  already  said,  was  only  another  species  of  mythology ; 
and  tb6  mythology  to  which  it  succeeded,  was  a  corraption 
^of  an  ancient  system  of  theism*. 

It  is  owing  to  this  long  interregnum  of  science,  and  to  no 
other  cause^  that  we  have  now  to  look  through  a  vast  chasm 
of  many  hundred  years  to  the  respectable  characters  we  call 
the  anpients.  Had  the  progression  of  knowledge  gone  on 
proportionabiy  with  the  stock  that  before  existed,  that 
chasm  would  have  been  filled  up  with  characters  rising  su- 
perior in  knowledge  to  each  other ;  and  those  ancients  we 
DOW  so  much  admire,  would  have  appeared  respectable 
in  the  back  ground  of  the  scene.  But  the  Christian  system 
laid  all  waste ;  and  if  we  take  our  stand  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  look  back  through  that  long 
chasm,  to  the  times  of  the  ancients,  as  over  a  vast  sandy 
desart,  in  which  not  a  shrub  appears  to  intercept  the  Yision 
to  the  fertile  hills  beyond. 


*  It  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  know  at  what  time  the  heathen 
mythology  began ;  but  it  is  certain,  from  the  internal  evidence 
that  it  carries,  that  it  did  not  begin  in  the  same  state  or  condition 
in  which  it  ended.  All  the  gods  of  that  mytholo^,  except  Sa- 
turn, were  of  modem  invention.  The  supposed  xeig^  of  Saturn 
was  prior  to  that  which  is  called  the  heathen  mythology,  and  was 
so  far  a  species  of  theism,  that  it  admitted  the  belief  of  only  one 
God,  Saturn  is  supposed  to  have  abdicated  the  government  in 
favour  of  his  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Nep- 
tune, and  Juno :  after  this,  thousands  of  other  gods  and  demi- 
gods were  imaginarily  created,  and  the  calendar  of  gods  increased 
as  fast  as  the  calendar  of  saints,  and  the  calendars  of  courts  have 
increased  since. 

All  the  corruptions  that  have  taken  place  in  Theology,  and  in 
religion,  have  been  produced  by  admitting  of  what  man  calls 
revealed  religion.  The  mythologpists  pretended  to  more  revealed 
religion  than  the  christians  do.  They  had  their  oracles  and  their 
priests,  who  were  supposed  to  receive  and  deliver  the  word  of 
God  verbally  on  almost  all  occasions. 

SiQce  then  all  corruptions  down  from  Moloch  to  modem  pre- 
destinarianism,  and  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  heathens  to  the 
'  christian  sacrifices  of  the  Creator,  have  been  produced  by  admit- 
ting of  what  is  called  revealed  religion,  the  most  effectual  means  to 
prevent  all  such  evils  and  impositions,  is  not  to  admit  of  any  other 
revelation  than  that  which  is  manifested  in  the  book  of  creation, 
and  to  contemplate  the  creation,  as  the  only  true  and  real  word 
of  God  that  ever  did  or  ever  will  exist,  and  that  every  thing  else, 
called  the  woi^d  of  God,  is  fable  and  imposition^ 
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It  is  an  inconsistency  scarcely  possible  to  be  credited, 
that  any  thing  should  exist,  under  the  name  of  religion, 
that  held  it  to  be  irreligious  to  study  and  contemplate  the 
structure  of  the  universe  that  God  had  made.  But  the  fact 
is  too  well  established  to  be  denied.  The  event  that  served 
more  than  any  other  to  break  the  first  link  in  this  long  chain 
of  despotic  ignorance,  is  that  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Reformation  by  Luther.  From  that  time,  though  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  made  any  part  of  the  intention  of  Luther, 
or  of  those  who  are  called  reformers,  the  sciences  began  to 
revive,  and  liberality,  their  natural  associate,  began  to  ap- 
pear. This  was  the  only  public  good  the  reformation  did ; 
for,  with  respect  to  religious  good,  it  might  as  well  not  have 
taken  place.  The  mythology  still  continued  the  same; 
and  a  multiplicity  of  National  Popes  grew  out  of  the  down- 
ial  of  the  Pope  of  Christendom. 

Having  thus  shewn,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  things, 
the  cause  that  produced  a  change  in  the  state  of  learning, 
and  the  motive  for  substituting  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages in  the  place  of  the  sciences,  I  proceed,  in  addition  to 
the  several  observations  already  made  in  the  former  part  of 
this  work,  to  compare  or  rather  confront  the  evidence  that 
the  structure  of  the  universe  affords,  with  the  Christian 
system  of  religion  ;  but,  as  I  cannot  begin  this  part  better 
than  by  referring  to  the  ideas  that  occurred  to  me  at  an 
early  part  of  life,  and  which  I  doubt  not  have  occurred  in 
some  degree  to  almost  every  other  person  at  one  time  or 
other,  I  shall  state  what  those  ideas  were,  and  add  thereto 
such  other  matter  as  shall  arise  out  of  the  subject,  giving  to 
the  whole,  by  way  of  preface,  a  short  introduction. 

My  father  being  of  the  Quaker  profession,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  have  an  exceeding  good  moral  education, 
and  a  tolerable  stock  of  useful  learning.  Though  I  went  to 
the  grammar  school*,  I  did  not  learn  Latin,  not  only  be- 
oaase  I  bad  no  inclination  to  learn  langoages,  but  because 
of  the  objection  the  Quakers'  have  against  the  books  in 
which  the  language  is  tkught.  But  this  did  not  prevent  me 
from  being  acquainted  with  the  subjects  of  all  the  Latin 
books  used  in  the  school. 

'  The  natural  bent  of  my  mind  was  to  science.     I  had 
dome  turn,  and  I  believe  some  talent  for  poetry  ;  but  this  I 


♦The  same  school,  Thetford  in  Norfolk,  that  the  late  Coun- 
sellor Mingay  went  to|  and  under  the  same  master. 
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rather  repressed  than  encouraged,  as  leading  too  maoh  into 
the  field  of  imagination.  As  soon  as  I  was-able  I  parohased 
a  pair  of  globes,  and  attended  the  philosophical  lectures  of 
Martin  and  Ferguson,  and  became  afterwards  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Bevis,  of  the  society,  called  the  Royal  Society, 
then  living  in  the  Temple,  aod  an  excellent  astronomer. 

I  had  no  disposition  for  what  is  called  politics.  It  pre- 
sented to  my  mind  no  other  idea  than  is  contained  io  the 
word  Jockeyship.  When,  therefore,  I  turned  my  tboogbu 
towards  matters  of  government,  1  bad  to  form  a  system  for 
myself,  that  accorded  with  the  moral  and  philosophic  prin- 
ciples in  which  I  had  been  educated.  I  saw,  or  at  least  I 
thought  I  saw,  a  vast  scene  opening  itself  to  the  world  in 
the  affairs  of  America;  and  it  appeared  to  me,  that  unless 
the  Americans  changed  the  plan  they  were  then  pursuing, 
with  respect  to  the  government  of  England,  and  declare 
themselves  independent,  they  would  not  onlv  inrolve  them* 
selves  in  a  multiplicity  of  new  diflSculties,  but  shut  out  tbe 
prospect  that  was  then  offering  itself  to  mankind  throogb 
their  means,  it  was  from  these  motives  that  I  published 
tfae  work  known  by  tbe  name  of  *^  Common  Sensc,^'  which  is 
the  irst  work  I  ever  did  publish ;  and  so  far  as  I  can  jodge 
of  myself,  I  believe  I  never  should  h^ve  been  known  id 
the  world  as  an  author^  on  any  subject  whatever,  bad  it  oat 
been  for  tbe  afbirs  of  America*  I  wrote  "  Common  Scnn" 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1775,  and  published  it  ti|e  latof 
January,  1776.  Independence  was  (declared  the  fourth  of 
July  folio wic^. 

Any  persoi^^  who  has  made  observations  on  the  static  sad 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  by  observing  bis  own,  cannot 
but  have  observed,  that  there  are  two  distinct  olasses  of 
what  are  called  Thoughts;  those  that  we  produce  io  eur- 
selves  by  reflection  and  tbe  act  of  thi,nking,  and  those  that 
bolt  into  tbe  mind  of  their  own  i^cord.  I  have  alvmys 
made  it  a  rule  to  treat  those  voluntary  visitors  with  civility, 
taking  caie  to  examine,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  if  tbey  weie 
worth  entertaining ;  and  it  was  from  them  t  have  acquired 
almost  all  tbe  knowledge  that  I  have.  As  to  the  learning 
that  any  person  gains  from  school  education,  it  serves  only, 
like  a  small  capital,  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  beginning  karn- 
ing  for  himself  afterwards.  Every  person  of  learning  is 
finally  his  own  teacher,  tbe  reason  of  which  is,  that  prioci* 
pies,  being  of  a  distinct  quality  to  circnmstances,  cannot  be 
impressed  upon  the  memory  ;  their  place  of  mental  resi- 
dence is  the  i][uderstanding,  and  they  are  never  so  lasting  tl 
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wben  tbey  begin  by  coDceptionsi    Thus  tnucfa  for  the  ititro* 
doctory  pftrt. 

From  the  time  I  was  capable  of  conceiviog  an  idea,  aad 
actiDg  upon  it  by  refleetioo,  I  either  doubted  the  truth  of  the 
Christiou  iystem,  or  thought  it  to  be  a  strange  affair;  I 
scarcely, knew  which  it  was:  but  I  w^ell  remember,  when 
about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  hearing  a  sermon  read  by 
a  relation  of  mine,  who  was  a  great  devotee  of  the  church, 
upon  the  subject  of  what  is  catM  redemption  by  tke  death  of 
the  Son  of  God.  After  the  sermon  was  ended,  I  went  into 
the  garden,  and  as  I  was  going  down  the  garden  steps  <for 
I  perfectly  recollect  the  spot)  I  revolted  at  the  recoliectioH 
of  what  I  had  heard,  and  thooght  to  myself  that  it  was 
making  God  Almighty  act  tike  a  passionate  man  that  killed 
bis  son,  when  he  could  not  revenge  himself  any  other  way ; 
and  as  I  was  sure  a  man  would  be  hanged  that  did  such  * 
thing,  I  could  not  see  for  what  purpose  they  preached  such 
sermons.  This  was  not  one  of  those  kind  of  thoughts  that 
bad  any  thing  in  it  of  childish  levity  ;  it  was  to  me  a  serious 
reflection,  arisnig  from  the  idea  I  bad,  that  God  was  too 
good  to  do  such  an  action,  and  also  too  almighty  to  be  uih 
der  any  necessity  of  doing  it.  I  believe  in  the  same  manner 
to  this  moment ;  and  I  moreover  believe,  that  any  system 
of  religion,  that  has  any  thing  in  it  that  shocks  the  mind  of 
a  child,  cannot  be  a  true  system* 

It  seems  as  if  parents  of  the  Christian  profession  were 
ashamed  to  tell  their  children  any  thing  about  the  principles 
of  their  religion.  Tbey  sometimes  instruct  them  in  morals, 
and  talk  to  them  of  the  goodness  of  what  they  call  Provi- 
dence ;  for  the  CbrisCtan  mytbology  has  -five  deities-^there 
is  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
God  Providehce,  and  the  Goddess  Nature.  But  the  Gbris- 
linn  story  of  God  the  Father  put^ng  bis  son  (o  death,  or 
employing  people  to  do  it  (for  that  is  tbe  plain  language  of 
the  story)  cannot  be  told  by  a  parent  to  a  cfaild ;  and  to 
tell  bim  ibat  it  was  done  to  mal^e  mankind  happier  and 
better,  is  making  tht  story  still  worse,  as  if  mankind  could 
be  improved  by  the  example  of  snurder;  and  to  tell  hia 
Ibat  >ail  this  is  a'osystery,  is  only  making  an  ejccuse  for  the 
inoredttiility  of  it. 

How  diS?rent  is  this  to  the  pure  and  siiAplefHrofesSMm 
of  I>eism  !  The  true  Deist  has  but  one  Deity  ;  and  bis  re- 
ligion consists  in  contemplating  tbe  poi\*er,  wisdom,  and 
benignity  of  the  Deity  in  bis  works,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  imitate  him  in  every  thing  moral,  scientrfical,  and 
mechanical. 
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The  religion  that  approaches  the  nearest  of  all  others  to 
true  Deism,  in  the  moral  and  beniga  part  thereof,  is  that 
professed  by  the  Quakers ;  but  they  have  contracted  them- 
selves too  much,  by  leaving  the  works  of  God  out  of  their 
system.  Though  I  reverence  their  philanthropy,  I  caonot 
help  smiling  at  the  conceit,  that  if  the  taste  of  a  Quaker 
could  have  been  consulted  at  the  creation,  what  a  silent  and 
drab«coloured  creation  it  would  have  been !  Not  a  flower 
would  have  blossomed  its  gaieties,  not  a  bird  been  permitted 
to  sing. 

Quitting  these  reflections,  I  proceed  to  other  matters. 
After  I  had  made  myself  master  of  the  use  of  the  globes, 
and  of  the  orrery*,  and  conceived  an  idea  of  the  infiDity 
of  space,  and  the  eternal  divisibility  of  matter,  and  obtain- 
ed, at  least,  a  general  knowledge  ^f  what  is  called  natural 
philosophy,  I  began  to  compare,  or,  as  I  have  before  said, 
to  confront  the  eternal  evidence  those  things  afford  with  the 
Christian  system  of  faith. 

Though  it  is  not  a  direct  article  of  the  Christian  system, 
that  this  world  that, we  inhabit,  is  the  whole  of  the  habita- 
ble creation,  yet  it  is  so  worked  up  therewith,  from  what 
is  called  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation,  the  story  of 
Eve  and  the  apple,  and  the  counterpart  of  that  story,  the 
death  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  to  believe  otherwise,  that  is, 
to  believe  that  God  created  a  plurality  of  worlds,  at  kasi 
as  numerous  as  what  we  call  stars,  renders  the  Christian 
system  of  faith  at  once  little  and  ridiculous,  and  scat- 
ters it  in  the  mind  like  feathers  in  the  air.  The  two 
beliefs  cannot  be  held  together  in  the  same  mind;  and 
he  who  thinks  that  he  believes  both,  has  thought  but  little 
of  either. 

Though  the  belief  of  a  plurality  of  worlds  was  familiar  to 
the  ancients,  it  is  only  within  the  last  three  centuries  that  the 
extent  and  dimensions  of  this  globe  that  we  inhabit  have 
*  III       I    ■  ■  I         i»  ■   I     ■  I  I  I     —  ■     "* 

*  As  this  book  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  do  not 
know  what  an  orrery  is,  it  is  for  their  information  I  add  this 
note,  as  the  name  gives  no  idea  of  the  use  of  the  thing.  Tke 
orrery  has  its  name  from  the  person  who  invented  it.  It  is  a 
machinery  of  clock-work,  representing  the  universe  in  miniature, 
andi  in  which  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  itself  and  ronod 
the  sun,  the  revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  planets  round  the  sun,  their  relative  distances  from  tks 
sun,  as  the  centre  of  the  whole  system,  their  relative  distances 
from  each  other,  and  their  different  magnitudes^  are  represented 
as  they  really  exist  in  what  we  call  the  heavens. 
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beea  ascertained.  Several  vessels  following  the  traet  of  the* 
ocean,  have  sailed  entirely  round  the  wovld,  as  a  man  may 
mareh  in  a  circle,  and  come  round  by  the  eontrary  side- 
of  the  circle  to  the  spot  he  set  out  from.  The  circular  dif- 
mensions  of  our  world,  in  the  widest  part,  as  a  man  would 
measure  the  widest  round  of  an  apple  or  a  bail,  is  only 
twenty-five  thousand  and  twenty  English  miles,  reckoning 
sixty-nine  miles  and  an  half  to  an  eqioatorial  degree,  and 
may  be  sailed  round  in  the  space  of  aboat  three  years  *. 

A  world  of  this  extent  may,  at  first  fhougbt,  appear  to  us 
to  be  great ;   but  if  we  compare  it  with  the  immensity  o( 
space  in  which  it  is  suspended,  like  a  bubble  or  a  balloon  in 
the  air,  it  is  infinitely  less,  in  proportion,  than  the  smallest 
grain  of  sand  is  to  the  size  of  the  world,,  or  the  finest  pactiole* 
of  dew  to  the  whole  ocean,  and  is  therefore  but  small ;.  and,^ 
as  will  be  hereafter  shewn,  is  only  one  of  a  system,  of  worlds^' 
of  which  the  universal  creation  is  composed. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  gain  some  faint  idea  of  the  immensity 
of  space  in  which  this  and  all  the  othev  worlds  are  sus- 
pended,  if  we  follow  a  progression  ef  ideas*.     When  we- 
think  of  the  size  or  dimensions  of  a  room,  our  ideas  limit 
themselves  to  the  walls,  and  there  they  stop;  but  when  the* 
eye,  or  the  imagination  darts  into  space,  that  is,  when  it 
looks  upward  into  what  we  call  the  open  air,  we  cannot 
conceive  any  walls  or  boundaries  it  can  have^  and  if,  for 
the  sake  of  resting  our  ideas,  we  suppose  a  boundary,  the- 
question  immediately  renews  itself,,  and  asks,  what  is  be- 
yond that  boundary  ?   and,  in  the  same  manner,  what  is* 
beyond  the  next  boundary?   and  so  on,  till  the  fatigued 
imagination  returns  and  says,  there  is  no.  end.     Certainly,, 
then,  the  Creator  was  not  pent  for  room^  when  he  made-' 
this  world  no  larger  than  it  is;  and  we  have  to  seek  the- 
leasoD  in  something  else. 

,  If  we  take  a  survey  of  our  own  world,  or  rather  of  thiS). 
of  which  the  Creator  has  given  us  the  use,  as  our  portion  in 
the  immense  system  of  Creation,,  we  find  every  part  of  it,, 
the  earth,  the  waters,  and  the  air  that  surrounds  it,  filled^ 
and,  as  it  were,  crowded  witb  life,  down  from-  the  largest 
animals  that  we  know  of  to  the  smallest  insects  the  naked 


*  Allowing  a  ship  to  sail,  on  an  average,  three  miles  in  an 
hour,  she  would  sail  entirely  round  the  world  in  less  than  one 
year,  if  she  could  sail  in  a  direct  circle ;  but  she  is  obliged  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  ocean. 
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eye  cao  behold,  and  from  thence  to  others  still  smaller  and 
totally  invisible  without  the  assistance  of  the  microscope. 
Every  tree,  every  plants  every  leaf,  serves  not  only  as  an 
habitation,  but  as  a  irrorid  to  some  numerous  race,  till  ani- 
mal existence  becomes  so  exceedingly  re&ned,  that  the 
effluvia  of  a  blade  of  grass  vrould  be  food  for  thousands. 

Since  then  no  part  of  our  earth  is  left  unoccupied,  why 
is  it  to  be  8up|>osed  that  the  immensity  of  space  is  a  naked 
void,  lying  in  eternal  waste  ?  There  is  room  for  millions 
of  worlds  as  large  or  larger  than  oars,  and  each  of  them 
millions  of  miles  apart  from  each  other. 

Having  now  arrived  at  this  point,  if  we  carry  our  ideas 
only  one  thought  further,  we  shall  see,  perhaps,  the  true 
reason,  at  least  a  very  good  reason,  for  otir  happiness: 
why  the  Creator,  instead  of  making  one  immense  world, 
extended  over  an  immense  quantity  of  space,  has  preferred 
dividing  that  quantity  of  matter  into  several  distinct  and 
separate  worlds,  which  we  call  planets,  of  which  our  earth 
is  one.  But  before  I  explain  tny  ideas  upon  this  subject,  it 
is  necessary  (riot  for  tfae  sake  of  those  that  already  know, 
hut  for  those  who  do  not)  to  shew  what  the  sy^m  of  the 
universe  is. 

That  part  of  the  universe  that  is  called  the  solar  system 
(meaning  the  system  of  worlds  to  which  our  earth  belongs, 
and  of  which  Sol,  or  in  English  language,  the  Sun,  is  the 
centre)  consists,  besides  (he  Sun,  of  six  distinct  orbs,  or 
planets,  or  worlds,  besides  the  secondary  bodies,  called  the 
satellites  6r  moons,  of  which  our  earth  has  one  that  attends 
her  in  her  annual  revolution  round  the  sun,  in  like  manner 
as  the  other  satellites  or  moons  attend  the  planets  or  worlds 
to  which  they  severally  belong,  lis  may  be  seen  by  tfae 
assistance  of  the  telescope. 

The  Sun  is  the  centre,  round  which  those  six  worlds  or 
planets  revolve  at  different  distances  therefrom,  and  in  cir* 
eles  concentrate  to  each  other.  Each  world  keeps  constantly 
in  nearly  the  same  track  round  the  Son,  and  cotatinoes,  at 
the  same  time,  turning  round  itself,  in  nearly  an  upright 
position,  as  a  top  turns  round  itself  when  it  is  spinning  on 
the  ground,  and  leans  a  little  sideways. 

It  is  this  leaning  of  the,  earth  (SSf  degrees)  that  occasions 
summer  and  winter,  and  the  different  length  of  days  and 
Bights.  If  the  earth  turned  round  itself  in  a  position  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  or  level  of  the  circle  it  moves  in 
around  the  Sun,  ^s  a'  top  turns  round  when  it  stands  erect 
on  the  ground,  Uie  days  and  nights  would  be  always  of  tfae 
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same  len^^th,  twelve  boars  day  and  twelve  hours  oigfat,  and 
the  seasons  would  be  uniformly  (he  same  tbrottgbout  the 
year. 

Every  time  that  a  planet  (our  earth  for  exatnple)  turns 
TDttnd  itself,  it  makes  what  we  call  day  and  night;  and 
every  time  it  goes  entirely  round  the  Sun,  it  makes  what  we 
call  a  year,  consequently  our  world  turns  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  times  round  .itself,  in  going  dace  roand  the 
Sun* 

The  names  that  the  ancients  gave  to  those  six  worlds, 
and  which  are  still  called  by  the  same  names,  are  Mercury, 
Veuos,  this  world  that  we  call  ours.  Mars,  Jupiier,  and 
Saturn.  They  appear  larger  to  the  eye  than  any  of  the  stars, 
being  many  million  miles  nearer  to  our  earth  than  any  of 
the  stars  are.  The  planet  Venus  is  that  which  is  called  the 
evening  star,  and  sometimes  the  morning  star,  as  she  hap^ 
pens  to  set  after,  or  rise  before  the  Sua,  which,  in  either 
cas6,  is  never  more  than  three  hours. 

The  Sun,  as  before  said,  being  the  ceatre,  the  planet,  or 
world,  nearest  the  Sun,  is  Mercury  ;  bis  distance  from  the 
Sun  is  thirty-four  million  of  miles,  and  he  oftoves  round  ia  a 
circle  always  at  that  distance  from  the  Sun,  as  a  top  may 
be  supposed  to  spin  round  in  the  tract  in  which  a  horse 
goes  in  a  mill.  The  second  world  is  Venus,  she  is  fifty* 
seven  million  of  miles  distant  from  the  Sun,  and  consec^uent- 
]y  moves  round  in  a  circle  much  greater  than  that  of 
Mercury.  The  third  world  is  this  that  we  inhabii,  and 
which  is  eighty-eight  million  miles  distant  from  the  Sun,  and 
consequently  moves  round  in  a  circle  greater  than  that  of 
Venus.  The  fourth  world  is  Mars,  be  is  distant  from  the 
Sun  one  hundred  and  thirty-foxir  million  miles,  and  cdnte- 
quently  moves  round  in  a  circle  greater  than  that  of  our 
earth.  The  fifth  is  Jupiter,  be  is  distant  from  the  Sun  five 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  million  miles,  and  consequently 
moves  round  in  a  circle  greater  than  that  of  Mars,  The 
sixth  world  is  Saturn,  he  is  distant  from  the  Sun  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-three  million  miles,  and  consequently 
moves  round  in  a  circle  that  surrounds  the  circles  or  orbits 
of  all  the  other  worlds  or  planets. 

The  space,  therefore.  In  the  air,  or  in  the  immensity  of 


•Those  who  supposed  that  the  Su^  went  round  the  earth  every 
24  hours  made  the  same  mistake  in  idea  that  a  cook  wonld  do  in 
fact,  that  should  make  the  fire  go  round  the  meat,  instead  of  the 
meat  turning  round  itself  towards  the  fire. 
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space,  that  oor  solar  system  takes  up  for  the  seyeral  worlds 
to  perforin  their  revolations  in  roand  the  Sun,  is  of  the 
extent  in  a  straight  line  of  the  whole  diameter  of  the  orbit  or 
circle,  in  which  Saturn  moves  round  the  Sun,  which  being 
double  his  distance  from  the  Sun,  is  fifteen  hundred  and 
twenty-six  million  miles:  and  its  circular  extent  is  nearly* 
five  thousand  million ;  and  its  globical  content  is  almost 
three  thousand  five  hundred  million  times  three  thousand 
five  hundred  million  square  miles*. 

But  this,  immense  as  it  is,  is  only  one  system  of  worlds. 
Beyond  this,  at  a  vast  distance  into  space,  far  beyond  ail 
power  of  calculation,  are  the  stars  called  the  fixed  stan. 
They  are  called  fixed,  because  they  have  no  revolutionary 
motion,  as  the  six  worlds  or  planets  have  that  I  have 
been  describing.  Those  fixed  stars  continue  always  at 
the  same  distance  from  each  other,  and  always  in  the  same 
place,  as  the  Sun  does  in  the  centre  of  our  system.  The 
probability,  therefore,  is,  that  each  of  those  fixed  stars 
is  also  a  Sun,  round  which  another  system  of  worlds  or 
planets,  though  too  remote  for  us  to  discover,  performs  its 
revolutions,  as  our  system  of  worlds  does  round  our  central 
Son. 

By  this  easy  progression  of  ideas,  the  immensity  of  space 
will  appear  to  us  to  be  filled  with  systems  of  worlds ;  and 
that  no  part  of  space  lies  at  waste,  any  more  than  any  part 
of  the  globe  of  earth  and  water  is  left  unoccupied. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  convey,  in  a .  familiar  and 

*  If  it  should  be  asked,  how  can  man  know  these  things  ?  I 
have  one  plain  answer  to  give,  which  is,  that  man  knows  how  to 
calculate  an  eclipse,  and  also  how  to  calculate  to  a  minute  of  time 
when  the  planet  Venus,  in  making  her  revolutions  round  the  Sao, 
will  come  in  a  straight  line  between  our  earth  and  the  Son,  and  will 
appear  to  us  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea  passing  across  the  face 
of  the  Sun.  This  happens  but  twice  in  about  an  hundred  years 
at  the  distance  of  about  eight  years  from  each  other,  and  has 
happened  twice  in  our  time,  both  of  which  were  foreknown  by 
calculation.  It  can  also  be  known  when  they  will  happen  again 
for  a  thousand  years  to  come,  or  to  any  other  portion  of  time. 
As,  therefore,  man  could  not  be  able  to  do  those  things  if  he  did 
not  understand  the  solar  system,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
revolutions  of  the  several  planets  or  worlds  are  performed,  the 
fact  of  calculating  an  eclipse,  or  a  transit  of  Venus,  is  a  proof  in 
point  that  the  knowledge  exists ;  and  as  to  a  few  thousands,  or 
even  a  few  million  miles  more  or  less,  it  makes  scarcely  any  sen- 
sible difference  in  such  immense  distances. 
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easy  manner,  some  idea  of  the  strocture  of  the  aoiTerse,  I 
retarn  to  explain  what  I  before  alluded  to,  namely,  the 
great  benefits  arising  to  man  in  consequence  of  the  Creator 
having  made  a  plurality  of  worlds,  such  as  our  system  is, 
.consisting  of  a  central  Sun  and  six  worlds,  besides  satellites, 
in  preference  to  that  of  creating  one  world  only  of  a  Tast 
extent. 

It  is  an  idea  I  have  never  lost  sight  of,  that  all  our  know* 
ledge  of  science  is  derived  from  the  revolutions  (exhibited 
to  our  eye,  and  from  thence  to  our  understanding). which 
those  several  planets  or  worlds,  of  which  our  system  is 
composed,  make  in  their  circuit  round  the  Sun. 

Had  then  the  quantity  of  matter  which  these  six  worlds 
contain  been  blended  into  one  solitary  globe,  the  consequence 
to  us  would  have  been,  that  either  no  revolutionary  motion 
would  have  existed,  or  not  a  sufficiency  of  it  to  give  us  the 
idea  and  the  knowledge  of  science  we  now  have ;  and  it  is 
from  the  sciences  that  all  the  mechanical  arts,  that  contribute 
so  much  to  our  earthly  felicity  and  comfort,  are  derived. 

As  therefore  the  Creator  made  nothing  in  vain,  so  also 
must  it  be  believed  that  he  organized  the  structure  of  the 
universe  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  for  the  benefit  of 
man ;  and  as  we  see,  and  from  experience  feel,  the  benefits 
we  derive  from  the  structure  of  the  universe,  formed  as  it  is, 
which  benefits  we  'should  not  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
enjoying,  if  the  structure,  so  far  as  relates  to  our  system^ 
had  been  a  solitary  globe,  we  can  discover  at  least  one  rea* 
son  why  a  plurality  of  worlds  has  been  made,  and  that 
reason  calls  forth  the  devotional  gratitude  of  man,  as  well 
as  his  admiratibn. 

But  it  is  not  to  us,  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  only,  that 
the  benefits  arising  from  a  plurality  of  worlds  are  limited. 
The  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  worlds  of  which  our  system 
is  composed  eigoy  the  same  opportunities  of  knowledge  as 
we  do.  They  behold  the  revolutionary  motions  of  our 
earth,  as  we  behold  theirs.  All  the  planets  revolve  in  sight 
of  each  other;  and  therefore  the  same  universal  school  of 
science  presents  itself  to  all. 

Neither  does  the  knowledge  stop  here.  The  system  of 
worlds  next  to  us  exhibits,  in  its  revolutions,  the  same 
principles  and  school  of  science,  to  the  inhabitants  of  their 
system,  as  our  system  does  to  us,  and  in  like  manner 
throughout  the  immensity  of  space. 

Our  ideas,  not  only  of  the  ahnigbtiness  of  the  Creator, 
but  of  his  wisdom  and  his  beneficence,  become  enlarged  in 


proportioii  as  wecot](6mplnte  tbe  ttient  and  the  ttrnefare 
of  the  UDiTerse.  Tbe  solitary  id^a  of  a  solitary  woHd,  roH« 
iug  or  at  rest  in  tbe  inameo^e  oceaa  of  kpae^,  gives  place  to 
Ctie  cbeerfui  idea  of  a  society^of  worlds,  «o  happily  ooBtrived 
at  to  admioister,  eveo  by  tbeir  motion,  iDfitniction  to  tnao. 
We  see  otir  oWu  earth  filled  with  abuadaa^e;  but  we  forget 
to  consider  bow  much  of  that  abuDdance  is  owing  ta 
tbe  scientific  knowledge  the  Tttsl  maehibery  ofihenat^rse 
has  anfolded. 

But,  in  tbe  midst  oT  tfaoSe  reflations,  what  are  w%  to 
think  of  tbe  Cbiristian  system  of  faith,  that  forma  itaelf  apoa 
tbe  idea  of  only  one  world,  and  that  of  no  greatemtnt, 
as  is  before  shewn,  than  tweaty^five  thonsand  mites?  An 
Mtent  wbich  a  tnan  walking  at  ttie  rate  of  tbree  tmiftes  aa 
boar,  for  twelve  hoars  in  the  day,  could  he  keep  on  in  acir- 
l^utar  direction,  would  watk  eatirely  round  in  feaathan  Iwo 
years.  Alas!  what  is  this  t6  tbe  mfghty  ooeau  of  apada, 
bud  tbe  almightY  power  ot  tbe  Crieatorl 

Froiti  tfrben6etli^nt6uld  tise  the^dUtary  and  strange  oob» 
eeit  that  the  Almighty,  who  had  mntious  of  worltia  equally 
dependent  on  his  protection,  should  quit  tbe  care  of  alt  the 
n^sl,  and  eome  to  die  in  Onr  world,  beoauve,  they  say,  one 
man  and  one  wokiVan  had  eaten  an  apple!  And  on  theotbsr 
faaiid,  are  we  to  suppose  that  etery  world,  in  tbe  boandtess 
<rreation,  bad  an  Eve,  an  apple,  a  serpent,  and  a  redeemer? 
In  this  ca^e,  the  person  who  is  irreverently  called  tbe  Son  of 
God,  and  sometimes  God  himself,  would  have  nothing  eise 
to  do  than  to  travel  from  world  to  world,  in  an  endtess  sac- 
t^ession  of  death,  with  scarcely  a  momentary  Interval  of  life, 

It  has  been  by  rejecting  the  evidence,  that  the  word  or 
Works  of  God  in  the  creation  afibrds  to  our  ^nsea,  aad  tbe 
action  of  our  reason  upon  thatevMence,  that  so  many  wild 
and  whimsical  systems  of  faith,  and  of  religion,  baVe  teen 
fabricated  and  Set  up.  There  may  be  manyayatema  of  reli- 
gion, that  so  far  from  being  morally  bad^  are  in  many 
respects  morally  good :  but  there  can  be  but  ONic  that  is 
true;  and  that  one  necessarily  must,  as  it  ever  will,  he 
in  all  things  consistent  with  tbe  ^er  existing  word  of  God 
that  we  t>ebold  to  his  works.  But  s»^b  is  thte  strange 
oonstrtttetion  of  the  Christian  system  of  faith,  tluit  every 
evidence  the  Heavens  afford  to  man,  either  directly  con- 
tradicts it,  or  renders  it  aboard. 

It  is  possible  to  believe,  and  I  always  fl^el  pleasore  ia 
^nconragping  myself  to  believe  it,  that  there  have  been  inea 
ill    tbe   world    W^ho  persuade   tfaemselvea    that,   what  is 
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eaUed  a  pioua  frauds  mi^ht»  at  least  ooder  p^rtieular  cirr 
ooaataaoea,  be  productive  of  some  good.  But  tb?  fraud 
being  ooce  establifbed,  could  uot  after vrards  be  e:^plaipe4i 
for  it  is  with  a  piou^  fraud  as  with  a  bad  acUon>  it  Vegets  ^ 
calamitous  necessity  of  going  on. 

Tbe  pt FsoQS  who  first  preaQh^d  tbe  QbrislL^Q  sf  st^ia  of 
Caitb,  aad  in  some  measure  combined  it  witb  tbe  oiorali(}r 
preached  by  Jeiua  Cbrist,  might  pQr«*iAde  tb9m9elvfa  tba( 
it  was  better  than  tbe  beatbea  mythology  that  then  pjceyfuled* 
From  the  first  preaober^  tbe  fraud  weqt  op  to  tb!^  seeoud, 
and  to  the  third,  till  tbe  idea  of  its  being  4i  piou^  fraud 
became  lost  io  the  belief  of  its  being  true ;  and  that  belief 
became  again  eoopuraged  by  th^  interest  of  tbose  who  made 
a  livelihood  by  preaobiog  it. 

But  though  such  a  belief  loightf  by  su4?h  means*  be  ren- 
dered almost  general  aoioug  the  laity^  it  is  next  to  iipposr 
sible  to  account  for  the  Qoptiuuat  perseoution  carried  oa  )>y 
tbe  churcb)  for  several  hundred  year^  agaipst  the  science 
aad  agaiaet  the  professors  of  sciences,  if  tbe  /churcb  bad 
not  some  record  or  some  tra<iitio«»  tb^t  it  wee  prjgi^i^Uy  v^9 
other  tfaao  a  fHOUs  fraud,  or  did  iiot  forpseej  tb^  U  ^pujld 
not  be  Qsaiirtaiued  against  the  evide^e^  t^M  4iA  /H<^uat^ce  pf 
ibe  universe  afiforded* 

Having  tbes  abewii  tbe  irre/?oacileable  \^com9^<^ 
between  tbe  real  word  of  Qod  existing  19  tl^  ^^iversp 
end  that  wbieb  is  called  th^  tford  cf  Goi^  ii#  abewn  to  /oi?  ^^ 
n  printed  book  that  any  mtm  might  make^  I  proceed  to 
speak  of  the  three  principal  ipeans  that  b^^ve  be^n  ei^iployed 
in  all  a^»  and  perhaps  io  ail  c^Aiatries,  to  in^ppse  upon 
snankind. 

Those  three  means  areMystery^  &ljracle,  aqd  Pr^pbecy. 
Tbe  two  first  are  incompatible  with  true  religicp,  i|nd  tbe 
third  ought  always  to  be  suspected. 

With  respect  to  mystery,  every  thing  we  fai^/Qld  i«,  ip 
jooe  sense,  a  mystery  to  us-  Our  owe  existence  is  a  mystery ; 
^he  ^boie  vegetable  world  is  a  myptery#  We  cauAot  ac- 
count how  it  is  that  an  aqorn,  vvheu  put  into  (jhe  ground,  is 
made  to  develope  itself,  and  begome  an  oak.  We  know  not 
how  it  is  that  the  seed  we  sow  uafolcjis  and  multiplies  i.t^)f, 
aiid  returns  tp  us  such  ap  abundant  iMterestfor  so  sa^all  a 
eapitaL 

The  £act,  however,  as  distinct  from  tbe  operAting  effuse, 
is  note  mystery,  beeause  we  seeil:  and  we  know  also  tbe 
means  we  are  to  use.,  which  is  no  other  tbao  putting  the 
.«fod  ta  the  ground.    We  know,  therefore,  as  paucb  as  is  po* 
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cessary  for  us  to  know ;  and  that  part  of  the  operation  that 
we  do  not  know,  and  which  if  we  did  we  could  not  perform, 
the  Creator  takes  upon  himself  and  performs  it  for  us.  We 
are  therefore  better  off  than  if  we  had  been  let  into  the  se- 
cret, and  left  to  do  it  for  ourselves. 

But  though  every  created  thing  is  in  this  sense  a  mystery , 
the  word  mystery  cannot  be  applied  to  fnoral  truA,  any 
more  than  obscurity  can  be  applied  to  light.  The  God  in 
whom  we  believe  is  a  God  of  moral  truth,  and  not  a  God  of 
mystery  or  obscurity.  Mystery  is  the  antagonist  of  truth. 
It  is  a  fog  of  human  invention,  that  obscures  truth,  and  re* 
presents  it  in  distortion.  Truth  never  envelopes  itself  in 
mystery  :  and  the  mystery  in  which  it  is  at  any  time  enve- 
loped is  the  work  of  its  antagonist,  and  never  of  itself. 

Religion,  therefore,  being  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  the 
practice  of  moral  truth,  cannot  have  connection  with  mys- 
tery. The  belief  of  a  God,  so  far  from  having  any  thing  of 
mystery  in  it,  is  of  all  beliefs  the  most  easy,  b^ause  it  arises 
to  us,  as  is  before  observed,  out  of  necessity.  And  the  prac- 
tice of  moral  truth,  or,  in  other  words,  a  practical  imitation 
of  the  moral  goodness  of  God,  is  no  other  than  our  acting 
towards  each  other  as  he  acts  benignly  towards  all.  We 
cannot  serve  God  in  the  manner  we  serve  those  who  cannot 
do  without  such  service;  and  therefore  the  only  idea  we  can 
have  of  serving  God,  is  that  of  contributing  to  the  happiness 
of  the  living  creation  that  God  has  made.  This  cannot  be 
done  by  retiring  ourselves  from  the  society  of  the  world,  and 
spending  a  recluse  life  in  selfish  devotion. 

The  very  nature  and  design  of  religion,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press it,  prove  even  to  demonstration,  that  it  must  be  free 
from  every  thing  of  mystery,  and  unincumbered  with  every 
thing  that  is  mysterious.  Religion,  considered  as  a  duty,  is 
incumbent  upon  every  living  soul  alike,  and  therefore  roust 
be  on  a  level  to  the  understanding  and  comprehension  of  all. 
Man  does  not  learn  religion  as  he  learns  the  secrets  and 
mysteries  of  a  trade.  He  learns  the  theory  of  religion  by 
reflection.  It  arises  out  of  the  action  of  his  own  mind  upon 
the  things  which  be  sees,  or  upon  what  he  may  happen  to 
hear  or  to  read,  and  the  practice  joins  itself  thereto. 

When  men,  whether  from  policy  or  pious  fraud,  set  up 
systems  of  religion  incompatible  with  tne  word  or  works  of 
God  in' the  creation,  and  not  only  above  but  repugnant  to 
human  comprehension,  they  were  under  the  necessity  ofin- 
'  vienting  or  adopting  a  word  that  shi>uld  serve  ^as  a  bar  to  all 
questions,  inquiries,  and  speculations.      The  word  mystery 
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answered  this  purpose;  and  thus  it  has  happened  that  reli- 
gion, which  in  itself  is  without  mystery,  has  been  t^orrupted 
into  a  fog  of  mysteries. 

As  mystery  answered  all  general  pnrpo&es,  miracld  follow- 
ed as  au  occasional  auxiliary.  The  former  served  to  be- 
wilder the  mind :  the  latter  to  puzzle  the  senses.  The  one 
was  the  lingo,  the  other  the  legerdemain. 

But  before  going  further  into  this  subject,  it  will  be  proper 
to  inquire  what  is  to  be  understood  by  a  miracle. 

In  the  same  sense  that  every  thing  may  belsaid  to  be  a  mys- 
tery, so  also  may  it  be  said  that  every  thing  is  a  miracle,  and 
that  no  one  thing  is  a  greater  mjracle  than  another.  The 
elephant,  though  larger,  is  not  a  greater  miracle  than  a  mite ; 
nor  a  mountain  a  greater  miracle  than  an  atom.  To  an 
Almighty  power,  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  make  the  one 
than  the  other ;  and  no  more  difficult  to  make  a  million  of 
worlds  than  to  make  one.  Every  thing  therefore  is  a  miracle 
in  one  sense,  whilst  in  the  other  sense  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  miracle.  It  is  a  miracle  when  compared  to  our  power, 
and  to  our  comprehension.  It  is  not  a  miracle  compared  to 
the  power  that  performs  it.  But  as  nothing  in  this  descrip- 
tion conveys  the  idea  that  is  affixed  to  the  word  miracle,  it 
is  necessary  to  carry  the  inquiry  further. 

Mankind  have  couceived  to  themselves  certain  laws,  bj 
which  what  they  call  nature  is  supposed  to  act;  and  thata 
miracle  is  something  contrary  to  the  operation  and  effect  of 
those  laws.  But  unless  we  know  the  whole  extent  of  those 
laws,  and  of  what  are  commonly  called  the  powers  of  nature^ 
we  are  not  able  to  judge  whether  any  thing  that  may  appear 
to  us  wonderful  or  miraculous,  be  within,  or  be  beyond,  or 
be  contrary  to,  her  natural  power  of  acting. 

The  ascension  of  a  man  several  miles  high  into  the  air, 
would  have  every  thing  in  it  that  constitutes  the  idea  of  a 
miracle,  if  it  were  not  known  that  a  species  of  air  can  be 
generated  several  times  lighter  than  the  common  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  yet  possess  elasticity  enough  to  prevent  the 
balloon,  in  which  that  light  air  is  inclosed,  from  being  com- 
pressed into  as  many  times  less  bulk,  by  the  common  air  that 
surrounds  it  In  like  manner,  extracting  flashes  or  sparks 
of  fire  from  the  human  body,  as  visible  as  from  a  steel  struck 
with  a  flint,  and  causing  iron  or  steel  to  move  without  any 
visible  agent,  would  also  give  the  idea  of  a  miracle,  if  we 
were  not  acquainted  with  electricity  and  magnetism;  so  also 
would  many  other  experiments  in  natural  philosophy,  to 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  subject.    The  resto- 
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ring  pefiODf  to  life,  who  are  to  appearance  dead,  as  is  prac- 
^sed  upon  drowned  persons,  would  also  be  a  miracle,  if  it 
were  not  known  that  animation  is  capable  of  beiog  saspeod* 
ed  without  being  extinct. 

Besides  these,  there  are  performances  by  slight  of  band,aod 
by  persons  acting  in  concert,  that  have  a  miraculous  appear- 
ance, which  when  known,  are  thought  nothing  of.  And, 
besides  these,  there  are  mechanical  and  optical  deceptions. 
There  is  now  an  exhibition  in  Paris  of  ghosts  or  spectres, 
wbicb^  though  it  is  not  imposed  upon  the  spectators  as  a 
fact,  has  an  astonishing  appearance.  As,  therefore,  we 
know  not  the  extent  to  which  either  nature  or  art  can  go, 
there  is  no  positive  criterion  to  determine  what  a  miradeis; 
and  mankind,  in  giving  credit  to  appearances,  under  the 
idea  ot  their  being  miracles,  are  subject  to  be  continually 
imposed  upon. 

Sii^ce  then  appearances  are  so  capable  of  deceiving, 
and  tfaipgs  not  real  having  a  strong  resemblance  to  things  that 
are,  nothing /can  be  more  inconsistent,  than  to  suppose  that 
,tbe  Almighty  woMi,d  make  use  of  means,  such  as  are  called 
miracles,  that  would  subject  the  person  who  performed  tbeoi 
to  tbe^ospioiQa  of  being  an  ii^postor,  and  the  person  who 
related!  them  to  be  ^usp^Cjted  of  lying>  and  Uie  doctrine  in- 
tended to  be  fupport€;d  t^ereJt^y  to  be  suspected  as  a  fabulous 
invention. 

Of  all  the  mipdes  of  evidence  that  ever  were  invented  to 
obtain  Jt>elief  to  any  system  or  opinion  to  which  the  name  of 
religion  has  been  given,  th,at  of  miracle,  however  successful 
the  imposi,tion  may  hs^ve  been,  is  the  most  inconsistent 
For,  in  the  first  place,  wbenever  recourse  is  had  to  show, 
for  the  purpose  of  prqcuring  that  belief,  (for  a  miracle 
und^  any  idea  of  the  word,  is  a  show)  it  implies  a  lame- 
nesB  or  weakness  in  the  doctrine  that  is  preached.  And,  in 
the  seooud  place,  it  is  degrading  the  Almighty  intp  the  cha- 
racter of  a  show-maut  playing  tricks  to  amuse  and  make 
jtbe  people  stare  acd  wonder.  It  is  also  the  most  equivocal 
fiort  of  evidence  that  can  be  set  up;  for  the  belief  is  not  to 
depend  upon  the  thing  called  a  miracle,  but  upon  the  credit 
of  .the  reporter  who  says  that  he  saw  it:  and  therefore  the 
tUng.^ere  it  true,  would  have  no  bettercban.ee  of  being  be- 
lieved than  jf  ijt  ^ere  a  lie. 

Suppose  I  were  to.say,  that  when  I  sat  down  to  write  ibis 
.booka  band  presented  itself  in  the  air,  took  up  the  pen,  and 
wrote  e^^rj  word  that  is  herein  written;  would  any  body 
4)eiie^'^9  >9e?  certainly  they  would  not.   Would  they  believe 
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me  a  whit  the  more  if  the  thing  had  been  a  fact?  Certainly 
they  would  Dot,  Since  then  a  real  miracle,  were  it  to  hap- 
pen, would  be  subject  to  the  same  fate  as  the  falsehood,  the 
inconsistency  becomes  the  greater,  of  supposing  the  Al- 
mighty would  make  use  of  means  that  would  not  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  even  if  they 
were  real. 

If  we  are  to  suppose  a  miracle  to  be  something  so  intirely 
oot  of  the  course  of  what  is  called  nftture,  that  she  roust  go 
out  of  thai  course  to  accomplish  it,  and  we  see  an  account 
given  of  such  miracles  by  the  person  who  said  he  saw  it, 
it  raises  a  question  in  the  mind  very  easily  decided,  which 
is,  is  it  more  probable  that  nature  should  go  out  of  her 
course^  or  that  a  man  should  tell  a  lie  ?  We  have  never 
seen,  in  our  time,  nature  go  out  of  her  course ;  but  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  millions  of  lies  have  been  told 
in  the  same  time;  it  is,  therefore,  at  least  millions  to  one, 
that  the  reporter  of  a  miracle  tells  a  lie. 

The  story  of  the  whale  swallowing  Jonah,  though  a  whale 
is  large  enough  to  do  it,  borders  greatly  on  the  marvellous: 
but  it  would  have  approached  nearer  to  the  idea  of  miracle, 
if  Jonah  bad  swallowed  the  whale.  In  this,  which  may 
serve  in  all  cases  of  miracles,  the  matter  would  decide  itself,, 
as  before  stated,  namely,  is  it  more  probable  that  a  maa 
should  have  swallowed  a  whale,  or  told  a  lie. 
<  But  supposing  that  Jonah  had  really  swallowed  the  wbale, 
and  gone  with  it  in  his  belly  to  Nineveh,  and  to  convince 
the  people  that  it  was  true,  have  cast  it  up  in  their  sight,  of 
the  full  length  and  size  of  a  whale,  would  they  not  have  be- 
lieved bim  to  have  been  the  devil,  instead  of  a  prophet?  or, 
if  the  whale  bad  carried  Jonah  to  Nineveh,  and  cast  him 
up  in  the  same  public  manner,  would  they  not  have  believed 
the  whale  to  have  been  the  devil,  and  Jonah  one  of  his  imps? 

The  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  things  called  miracles, 
related  in  the  New  Testament,  is  that  of  the  devil  flying 
away  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  carrying  him  to  the  top  of  a 
high  mountain ;  and  to  the  top  of  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
the  temple,  and  shewing  him  and  promising  to  him  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  How  happened  it  that  he  did' 
not  discover  America  ;  or  is  it  only,  with  kingdoms  that  his 
sooty  highness  has  any  interest? 

I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  moral  character  of  Christ, 

to   believe  that  be  told  this  whale  of  a  miracle  himself; 

neither  is  it  easy  to  account  for  what  purpose  it  could  have 

been  fabricated,  unless  it  were  to  impose  upon  the  connois- 
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seurs  of  miracles,  as  is  sometimes  practised  upon  tbe  con* 
Doisseurs  of  Qaeeo  Anne's  fartbiogs,  aod  collectors  of  relics 
and  antiquities;  or  to  render  tbe  belief  of  miracles  ri^fica- 
lous,  bj  outdoing  miracle,  as  Don  Quixote  outdid  chiyalry; 
or  to  embarass  tbe  belief  of  miracles,  by  making  it  doubtful 
by  what  power,  wbetber  of  God  or  of  the  Devil,  any  thing 
called  a  miracle  was  performed.  It  requires,  however,  a 
great  deal  of  faith  in  the  devil  to  believe  this  miracle. 

In  every  point  of  view  in  which  those  things  called  mira- 
cles can  be  placed  and  considered,  tbe  reality  of  tbem  is 
improbable,  and  their  existence  unnecessary.  They  would 
not,  as  before  observed,  answer  any  useful  purpose,  even  if 
they  were  true;  for  it  is  more  diCBcuU  to  obtain  belief  to  a 
miracle,  than  to  a  principle  evidently  moral,  without  any 
miracle.  Moral  principle  speaks  universally  for  itself.  Mi- 
racle could  be  but  a  thing  of  the  moment,  and  seeu  but  by 
a  few  ;  after  this  it  requires  a  transfer  of  faith  from  God  to 
man,  to  believe  a  miracle  upon  man's  report.  Instead  there* 
fore  of  admitting  the  recitals  of  miracles  as  evidence  of  any 
system  of  religion  being  true,  they  ought  to  be  considered 
as  symptoms.of  its  being  labulons.  It  is  necessary  to  tbe 
full  and  upright  character  of  truth,  that  it  rejects  tbe  crutch^ 
and  it  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  fable,  to  seek 
the  aid  that  truth  rejects.  Thus  much  for  mystery  and 
miracle. 

As  mystery  and  miracle  took  charge  of  the  past  and  tlio 
present,  prophesy  took  charge  of  the  future,  and  rounded 
the  tenses  of  faith.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  know  what  bad 
been  done,  but  what  would  be  done.  Tbe  supposed  pro* 
phet  was  the  supposed  historian  of  times  to  come ;  and  if 
he  happened,  in  shooting  with  a  long  bow  of  a  thousand 
years,  to  strike  within  a  thousand  miles  of  a  mark,  the 
ingenuity  of  posterity  could  make  it  point-blttnk ;  and  if 
be  happened  to  be  directly  wrong,  it  was  only  to  suppose,  as 
in  the  case  of  Jonah  and  Nineveh,  that  God  bad  repented 
himself,  and  changed  his  mind.  What  a  fool  do  fabulous 
systems  make  of  man  ! 

It  has  been  shewn,  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  tliai  the 
original  meaning  of  the  words  prophet  and  prophesying  has 
been  changed,  and  that  a  prophet,  in  the  sense  of  the  word  as 
now  used,  is  a  creature  of  modern  invention  ;  and  it  is  owing 
to  this  change  in  the  meaning  of  tbe  words,  that  tbe  flights 
and  metaphors  of  the  Jewish  poets,  and  phraaes  and  ex* 
pressions  now  rendered  obscure,  by  our  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  local  circumstances  to  which  they  applied  at  (be 
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time  tbey  were  used,  have  been  CfMbted  into  prapbecie«i 
and  mad^  te^^  bend  to  explanatioois^  at  the  will  and  #hiaim^ 
cat  coQeett9  of  seefarieS)  expounders,  and  commentatoF8« 
Every  things  unintelligible  was  proplnetioal,  and  erery  tbingf 
insignificant  was  typieal.  A  blunder  wo«ld  have  served 
for  a  propbeey ;  and  a  dish^olout  for  a  type. 

If  by  a  prophet  we  are  to  suppose' av  nMm,  tO'  whooK  the 
Almighty  communicated  some  event  that' would  take  ptaee 
in  fnture,  either  there  were  suck  men,  or  there  wev«  not. 
If  there  were,  it  is  comristeni  to  beKeve  that  the  event,  se^ 
eontmofiicated,  would  be  told  in  terais  that  eonid  be  nodei^^ 
stood  ;  and  not  related  in  svch  a  loose  andobsoore  maniiev 
as  to  be  out  of  the  comprehension  of  those  that  hear^  it« 
and  so  equivocal  as  to  fit  almost  any  ciroumstttnee  that 
might  happen  afterwards.  It  is  conceiving  ^^  iitretereiii' 
ly  of  the  Almigbty,  to  suppose  he  woeld  deal  in  thi^  jestillgf 
manner  with  maoklndv  yet  all  the  thing  soalled  prophecies, 
inr  the  beok  called  tke  Bible,  oome  oi^r  tbis^descriptiea^ 

But.it  is  with,  prophesy  as  it  i»  with  miracle;  it  cooM 
notanswer  the  purpose  evea*  if  it  were  real.  •  Those  te  wbew 
a*  prophecy  should  be  told,  eoutd  not  tell  whether'  the  ffitftr 
prophesied  or  lied^  or  w^hetbeh  it  had  been  rev^atledt^to  himi 
or  wiiether  he  conceited  it:  and  if  the  tUdf  ttmt^  h^  ptn^ 
pbesied,  or  intended  to  prophesy,  should  happen,  or  »»t&^ 
thing  like  it,,  among  the  multitude  of  things  that  are  dMly 
bappeningv  Qobody' could  Bgain  fcnosv  whether  he^  fopekuets 
it,  or  guessed  at  it,  or  whether  it  v^as  atHMdentai*  A>pn>'^ 
pbet,  therefore,  is  a  character  useless  and  unnecesSMry ;  add 
tbe-safe  side  of  the  case  is,  to<  guard  against  befug  iitipesed 
upon  by  not  giviqg  credit  to  siieb  reMioiiR 

Upon  the  whole,  mystery,  miracle,  and  piiopbecy,- arts 
appendages  that' belong  to' iaboloo^  and  not  to' trWreligietl. 
Tbey  are[the  mdaos  by  \vbiob  so  many /^o  Aef^^/-  and'Ae 
theres!  have  been  spread  about  the  world,  and  religion 
been  made  into  a  trade.  The  success  of  one  impostor 
gave  encourngement  to  another,  and  the  quieting  salvo  of 
doing  eatne  good  by  keeping  up  a:  pioue  /Vauc/,  protected 
tbem  from  remorse. 

Having  now  extended  the  subject  to  a  greater  length  than 
I  first  intended,  I  shall  bring  it  to  a  close  by  abstracting  a 
summary  from  the  whole. 

First — That  the  idea  or  belief  of  a  word  of  God  existing 
in  print,  or  in  writing,  or  in  speech,  is  inconsistent  in  itself 
for  reasons  already  assigned.  These  reasons,  among  many 
others,  are  the  want  of  an  universal  language ;   the  muta- 
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bility  of  laDguaige;.  the  errors  to  which  trauslations  ar« 
subject;  the  possibility  of  totally  suppressing  such  a  word ; 
the  probability  of  altering  it,  or  of  fabricating  the  whole, 
and  imposing  it  upon  the  world. 

Secondly — That  the  Creation  we  behold  is  the  real  and 
ever  existing  word  of  God,  in  which  we  cannot  be  deceived. 
It  proclaims  his  power,  it  demonstrates  his  wisdom,  it 
manifestSibis  goodness  and  beneficence. 

Thirdly — That  the  moral  duty  of  man  consists  in  imitat- 
ing the  moral  goodness  and  beneficence  of  God  manifested 
in  the  Creation  towards  all  his  creatures.  That  seeing  as 
we  daily  do  the  goodness  of  God  to  all  men,  it  is  an  ex- 
ample calling  upon  all  men  to  practise  the  same  towards 
each  other  ;  and  consequently  that  every  thing  of  persecu- 
tion and  revenge  between  man  and  man,  and  every  thing  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  is  a  violation  of  moral  duty. 

I  trouble  not  myself  about  the  manner  of  future  exist- 
ence. I  content  myself  with  believing,  even  to  positive 
conviction,  that  the  power  that  gave  me  existence  is  able  to 
continue  it,  in  any  form  and  manner  he  pleases,  either  with 
or  without  this  body  ;  and  it  appears  more  probable  to  me 
that  I  shall  continue  to  exist  hereafter,  than  that  I  should 
have  had  existence,  as  I  now  have,  before  that  existence 
began. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  one  point,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
and  all  religions  agree ;  all  believe  in  a  God ;  the  things  in 
which  they  disagree,  are  the  redundancies  annexed  to  that 
belief;  and  therefore,  if  ever  an  universal  religion  should 
prevail,  it  will  not  be  believing  any  thing  new,  but  in  get- 
ting rid  of  redundancies,  and  believing  as  man  believed  at 
first  Adam,  if  ever  there  was  such  a  man,  was  created  a 
Deist;  but  in  the  mean  time,  let  every  man  follow,  a3  be 
has  a  right  to  do,  the  religion  and  the  worship  he  prefers. 
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PREFACE. 


I  HAVE  mentioDed  in  the  former  part  of  The  Age  of  Reason^ 
that  it  bad  long  been  my  intention  to  publish  my  thoughts 
upon  religion ;  but  that  I  ba(i  originally  reserved  it  to  a 
later  period  in  life,  intending  it  to  be  the  last  work  I  should 
undertake.  The  circumstances,  however,  which  existed  in 
France  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1793,  determined  me  to 
delay  it  no  longer.  The  just  and  humane  principles  of  the 
revolution,  which  philosophy  had  first  diffused,  had  been 
departed  from.  The  idea,  always  dangerous  to  society  as  it 
is  derogatory  to  the  Almighty,  that  priests  could  forgive 
sins,  though  it  seemed  to  exist  no  longer,  had  blunted  the 
feelings  of  huVnauity,  and  callously  prepared  men  for  the 
commission  of  all  manner  of  crimes.  The  intolerant  spirit 
of  church  persecutions  had  transferred  itself  into  politics; 
the  tribunal,  styled  revolutionary,  supplied  the  place  of  an 
Inquisition  ;  and  the  guiilotioe  and  the  stake  out-did  the  fire 
and  faggot  of  the  church.  I  ^aw  many  of  my  most  inti- 
mate'friends  destroyed  ;  others  daily  carried  to  prison  ;  and 
I  had  reason  to  believe,  and  had  also  intimations  given  me, 
that  the  same  danger  was  approaching  myself. 

Under  these  disadvantages,  I  began  the  former  part  of 
the  Age  of  Reason  ;  I  had,  besides,  neither  Bible  nor  Tes- 
tament to  refer  to,  though  I  was  writing  against  both  ;  nor 
could  I  procure  any  ;  notwithstanding  which,  I  have  pro- 
duced a  work  that  no  Bible  believer,  though  writing  at  his 
ease,  and  with  a  library  of  church  books  about  him,  can  re- 
fute. Towards  the  latter  end  of  December  of  that  year,  a 
motion  was  made  and  carried,  to  exclude  foreigners  from 
lh6  convention.  There  were  but  two  in  it,  Anacharsis 
Ctoots  and  myself;  and  I  saw  1  was  particularly  pointed 
at  by  Bourdon  de  TOise,  in  bis  speech  on  that  motion. 
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CoDceivingy  after  ibis,  that  I  bad  but  a  few  dajs  of  liber- 
ty, I  sat  down  aud  brougbt  tbe  work  to  a  close  as  speedily 
as  possible;  and  I  bad  Dot  finished  it  more  than  six  hours, 
in  (be  state  it  has  since  appeared,  before  a  guard  came  there 
about  three  in  the  morning,  wjth  au  order  signed  by  the  two 
committees  of  public  safety  and  surety-general,  for  putting 
me  in  arrestation  as  a  foreigner,  and  conveyed  me  to  the 
prison  of  the  Luxembourg.  I  contrived,  in  my  way  there, 
to  call  on  Joel  Barlow,  and  I  put  the  manuscript  of  the 
work  into  bis  hands,  as  more  safe  than  in  my  possession  in 
prison  ;  and  not  knowing  what  might  be  the  fate  in  France, 
either  of  the  writer  or  the  work,  I  addressed  it  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  with  justice  that  1  say,  that  the  guard  who  executed 
this  order,  and  the  interpreter  of  the  Committee  of  General 
Surety,  who  accompanied  them  to  examine  my  papers,  treat- 
ed me  not  only  with  civility,  but  with  respect.  The  keeper 
of  the  Luxembourg,  Bennoit,  a  man  of  a  good  heart,  showed 
to  me  every  friendship  in  his  power,  as  4^d  also  all  his 
family,  while  he  continued  in  that  station.  He  was  removed 
from  it,  put  into  arrestation,  and  carried  before  the  tribunal 
upon  a  maligant  accusation,  but  acquitted. 

^fter  I  bad  been  in  the  Luxembourg  about  three  weeks, 
the  Americans,  then  in  Paris,  went  in  a  body  to  tbe  Conven- 
tion, to  reclaim  roe  as  their  countryman  and  friend :  but 
were  answered  by  the  President,  Vadier,  who  was  also 
President  of  the  committee  of  surety  general,  and  had 
signed  the  order  for  my  arrestation,  that  I  was  born  in 
England.  1  heard  no  more  after  this^  from  any  person  out 
of  the  walls  of  tbe  prison,  till  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  on  the 
9th  of  Thermidor— July  27,  1794. 

About  two  months  before  this  event,  I  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  tbat  in  its  progress  bad  every  symptom  of  becoming 
mortal,  and  from  tbe  effects  of  wliich  I  am  not  recovered. 
It  was  then  that  I  remembered  with  renewed  satisfaction, 
and  congratulated  myself  most  sincerely,  on  having  written 
the  former  part  of  "  The  Jge  of  Reason"     1  had  then  but 
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little  expectation  of  surviving,  and  those  about  me  bad  less. 
1  know  therefore,  by  experience,  the  conscientious  trial  of 
my  own  principles. 

I  was  then  with  three  chamber  comrades,  Joseph  Van- 
heule,  of  Bruges,  Charles  Bastini,  and  Michael  Robyns,  of 
Louvain.  The  unceasing  and  anxious  attention  of  these 
three  friends  to  me,  by  night  and  by  day,  I  remember  with 
gratitude,  and  mention  with  pleasure*  It  happened  that  a 
physician  (Dr.  Graham)  and  ai^urgeon  (Mr.  Bond)  part  of 
the  suit  of  General  O'Hara,  were  then  in  the  Luxembourg. 
1  ask  not  myself,  whether  it  be  convenient  to  them,  as  men 
under  the  English  Government,  that  I  express  to  them,  my 
thanks;  but  I  should  reproach  myself  if  I  did  not:  and  also 
to  the  physician  of  the  Luxembourg,  Dr.  Markoski. 

I  have  some  reason  to  believe,  because  I  cannot  discover 
any  other  cause,  that  this  illness  preserved  me  in  existence. 
Among  the  papers  of  Robespierre  that  were  examined  and 
reported  upon  to  the  Convention,  by  a  Committee  of  Depu- 
ties, is  a  note  in  the  band-writing  of  Robespierre,  in  the 
following  words: — 

**  Deroander  que  Thomas  Paine  Demand  that  Thomas  Paine  be 

soit    decretb    d'accusation,  pour  decreed    of  accusation    for    the 

rinterSt     de  1*  Amerique  autant  interest  of  America  as  well  as  of 

que  de  la  France."  France. 

From  what  cause  it  was  that  the  intention  was  not  put  in 
execution,  I  know  not,  and  cannot  inform  myself:  and  there- 
fore I  ascribe  it  to  impossibility,  on  account  of  that  illness. 

The  Convention,  to  repair  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power 
the  injustice  I  had  sustained,  invited  me  publicly  and 
unanimously  to  return  into  the  Con^vention,  and  which  I 
accepted,  to  shew  I  could  bear  an  injury  without  permit- 
ting it  to  injure  my  principles,  or  my  disposition.  It  is  not 
because  right  principles  have  been  violated,  that  they  are  to 
be  abandoned. 

I  have  seen,  since  I  have  been  at  liberty,  several  publica- 
tions written,  some  in  America,  and  some  in  England,  as 
answers  to  the  former  part  of  '^The  Age  of  Reason."  If 
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tfae  aothore  of  these  can  amuse  IhemselTes  by  so  doing,  I 
shall  not  interrupt  them.  Tbej  mi^y  write  against  the  work, 
and  against  me,  as  much  as  they  please  ;  they  do  me  more 
service  than  they  intend,  and  I  can  have  no  objection  that 
they  write  on.  They  will  find,  however,  by  this  second 
part,  without  its  being  written  as  an  answer  to  them,  that 
4bey  must  return  to  their  work,  and  spin  their  cobweb  over 
again.    The  first  is  brushed  away  by  accident. 

They  will  now  find  that  I  have  furnished  myself  with  a 
fiible  and  Testament ;  and  I  can  say  also,  that  I  have  found 
them  to  be  much  worse  books  than  I  had  conceived.  If  I 
have  erred  in  any  thing,  in  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of 
Reason,  it  has  been  by  speaking  better  of  some  parts  of 
those  books  than  they  deserved. 

I  observe,  that  all  lyy  opponents  resort,  more  or  less,  to 
srbai  they  oall  Soripture  {Evidence  and  Bible  Authority,  to 
help  them  out  They  are  so  Utile  masters  of  the  subject, 
as  to  confound  a  dispute  about  authenticity  with  a  dispute 
about  doctvioes;  1  will,  however,  put  them  right,  that  if 
they  should  be  disposed  to  write  any  more,  they  may  know 
bow  to  begin. 

Oct.  1795.  THOMAS  PAINE. 
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It  bas  often  been  said,  that  any  thing  may  be  proved  from 
the  Bible,  bat  before  any  thing  can  be  admitted  as  proved 
by  the  Bible,  the  Bible  itself  must  be  proved  to  be  tme ; 
for  if  the  Bible  be  not  true,  or  the  truth  of  it  be  doubtful, 
it  ceases  to  have  authority,  and  cannot  be  admitted  as 
proof  of  any  thing. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  all  Christian  commeiitaltors  on 
the  Bible,  and  of  all  Christian  priests  and  preachers,  to  im- 
pose the  Bible  on  the  world  as  a  mass  of  truth,  and  as  the 
word  of  God ;  they  have  disputed  and  wrangled,  and  have 
anathematized  each  other  about  the  supposable  meaning  of 
particular  parts  and  passages  therein  ;  one  has  said  and  in* 
sisted  that  such  a  passage  meant  such  a  thing ;  another  that 
it  meant  directly  the  contrary ;  and  a  third,  that  it  meant 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  something  difRerent  from 
both ;  and  this  they  have  called  understanding  the  Bible. 

It  has  happened,  that  all  the  answers  which  I  have  seen 
to  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason  have  been  written 
by  priests;  and  these  pious  men,  like  their  predecessors, 
contend  and  wrangle,  and  pretend  to  understand  the  Bible ; 
each  understands  it  differently,  but  each  understands  it  best; 
and  they  have  agreed  in  nothing,  but  in  telling  their  readers 
that  Thomas  Paine  understands  it  not. 

Now  instead  of  wasting  their  time,  and  heating  themselves 
in  factious  disputations  about  doctrinal  points  drawn  from 
the  Bible,  these  men  ought  to  know,  and  if  they  do  not,  it  is 
civility  to  inform  them,  that  the  first  thing  to  be  understood 
is,  whether  there  is  sufficient  authority  for  believing  the 
Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  or  whether  there  is  not? 

There  are  matters  in  that  book,  said  to  be  done  by  the 
express  command  of  God,  that  are  shocking  to  humanity, 
and  to  every  idea  we  have  of  moral  justice,  as  any  thing 
done  by  Robespierre,  by  Carrier,  by  Joseph  le  Bod,  in 
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France,  by  the  Englisb  goyeromenty  in  the  East  Indies,  or 
by  any  other  assassin  in  modern  times.  When  we  read  in 
the  books  ascribed  to  Moses,  Joshua,  &c,  that  they  (^tbe 
Israelites)  came  by  stealth  upon  whole  nations  of  people,  who, 
as  the  history  itself  shews,  bad  given  them  no  oflTence:  that 
they  put  all  those  nations  to  the  sword ;  that  they  spared 
neither  age  jior  infancy ;  that  they  utterly  destroyed  men^ 
womeny  and  children  ;  that  they  Uft  not  a  soul  to  breathe ;  ex- 
pressions that  are  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  those  books, 
and  that  too  with  exulting  ferocity,  are  we  sure  these 
things  are  facts?  are  we  sure  that  the  Creator  of  man  cona- 
missioned  these  things  to  be  done?  Are  we  sure  that  the 
books  that  tell  us  so  were  written  by  his  authority? 

It  is  not  the  antiquity  of  a  tale,  that  is  any  evidence  of 
its  truth ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  symptom  of  its  being 
fabulous;  for  the  more  ancient  any  history  pretends  to  be, 
the  more  it  has  the  resemblance  of  a  fable.  The  origin  of 
every  nation  is  buried  in  fabulous  tradition,  and  that  of  the 
Jews  is  as  much  to  be  suspected  as  any  other.  To  charge 
the  commission  of  acts  upon  the  Almighty,  which  in  their 
own  nature,  and  by  every  rule  of  moral  justice,  are  crime?, 
as  all  assassination  is,  and  more  especially  the  assassination 
of  infants,  is  matter  of  serious  concern.  The  Bible  tells  us, 
that  those  assassinations  were  done  by  the  express  com* 
mand  of  God.  To  believe  therefore  the  Bible  to  be  true, 
we  must  unbelieve  all  our  belief  in  the  moral  justice  of  God ; 
for  wherein  could  crying  or  smiling  infants  offend?  And 
to  read  the  Bible  without  horror,  we  must  undo  every  thing 
that  is  tender,  sympathising,  and  benevolent  in  the  heart  of 
man.  Speaking  for  myself,  if  I  had  no  other  evidence  that 
the  Bible  is  fabulous,  than  the  sacrifice  1  must  make  to 
believe  it  to  be  true,  that  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  deter« 
mine  my  choice. 

But  in  addition  to  all  the  moral  evidence  against  the  Bi- 
ble, I  will,  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  produce  such  other 
evidence,  as  even  a  priest  cannot  deny;  and  show  from  that 
evidence,  that  the  Bible  is  not  intitled  to  credit,  as  being 
the  word  of  God. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  this  examination,  I  will  shew 
wherein  the  Bible  differs  from  all  other  ancient  writings 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  necessary  to 
establish  its  authenticity ;  and  this  is  the  more  proper  to  be 
done,  because  the  advocates  of  the  Bible,  in  their  answers 
to  the  former  part  of  the  Jge  of  Reason^  undertake  to  say, 
aQd  they;put  some  stress  thereon,  that  the  authenticity  of 
tl)e  Bibje  is  as  well  established,  as  that  of  any  other  ancient 
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book ;  as  if  our  belief  of  the  one  could  become  any  rule  for 
our  belief  of  the  other. 

I  know,  however,  but  of  one  ancient  book  that  authori- 
tatively challenges  universal  consent  and  belief;  and  that  is 
.Euclid' B  Elements  of  Oeometry*  ;  and  the  reason  is,  because 
it  is  a  book  of  self-evident  demonstration,  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  its  author,  and  of  every  thing  relating  to  time, 
place,  and  circumstance.  The  matters  contained  in  that 
book,  would  have  the  same  authority  they  now  have,  had 
they  been  written  by  any  other  person,  or  had  the  work 
been  anonymous,  or  bad  the  author  never  been  known ;  for 
the  identical  certainty  of  who  was  the  author,  makes  no 
part  of  our  belief  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  book. 
But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  respect  to  the  books  ascribed 
to  Moses,  to  Joshua,  to  Samuel,  &c.  those  are  books  of 
testimony^  enxd  they  testify  of  things  naturally  incredible; 
and  therefore  the  whole  of  our  belief,  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  those  books,  rests,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  certainty 
that  they  were  written  by  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Samuel; 
secondly,  upon  the  credit  we  give  to  their  testimony.  We 
may  believe  the  first,  that  is,  we  may  believe  the  certainty  of 
the  authorship,  and  yet  not  the  testimony  ;  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  may  believe  that  a  certain  person  gave  evi- 
dence upon  a  case,  and  yet  not  believe  the  evidence  that  he 
gave.  But  if  it  should  be  found,  that  the  books  ascribed  to 
Moses,  Joshua  and  Samuel,  were  not  written  by  Moses, 
Joshua,  and  Samuel,  every  part  of  the  authority  andauthen* 
ticity  of  those  books  is  gone  at  once ;  for  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  forged  or  invented  testimony;  neither  can  there  be 
anonymous  testimony,  more  especially  as  to  things  naturally 
incredible;  such  as  that  of  talking  with  God  face  to  face, 
or  that  of  the  sun  and  moon  standing  still  at  the  command 
of  a  man.  The  greatest  part  of  the  other  ancient  books  are 
works  of  genius;  of  which  kind  are  those  ascribed  to 
Homer,  to  Plato,  to  Aristotle,  to  Demosthenes,  to  Cicero, 
&c.  Here  again  the  author  is  not  an  essential  in  the  credit 
we  give  to  any  of  those  works;  for,  as  works  of  genius,  they 
would  have  the  same  merit  they  have  now,  were  they  anony- 
mous. Nobody  believes  the  Trojan  story,  as  related  by 
Homer,  to  be  true;  for  it  is  the  poet  only  that  is  admired : 
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*  Euclid,  according  to  chronological  history,  lived  three  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  and  about  one  hundred  before  Archi- 
medes; he  was  of  the  city  of  Alexandria  in  Et^ypt. 
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and  the  merit  of  the  poet  will  nemain,  tboJQgJn  the  story  be 
fabulous.  But  if  we  disbelieve  the  matters  related  by  the 
Bible  aatherSy  (Moses  for  iostance,)  as  we  disbelicTe  the 
things  related  by  Homery  there  remaiDS  nothaog  of  Moses  la 
oar  estimatiofif.butaQ  impostor.  As  to  theaneient  historians, 
from  Herodotus  to  Tacitus,  we  credit  them  as  far  as  they 
relate  things  probable  and.  credible,  and  no  further;  for  if 
we  do,  we  n.ost  beliere  the  two  miracles  which.  Tacitus 
relates  were  performed  by  Vespasian,  that  of  curing  a  lame 
man,  and  a:  blind  raaa^  in-  just  the  same  manner  as  the  same 
things  ace  told  of  Jesus  Christ  by  his  historians.  We  must 
also  believe  the  miracle  cited  by  Josepfans;  that  of  the  sea 
of  Pamphilia  opening  to  let  Alexander  and  bis  army  pass, 
as  is  related^  of  the;  Red  Sea  in  Eljcodus.  These  miracles  are 
quite  as  well  authenticated  as  the  Bible  miracltes,  and  yet 
w«  do  not  believe  them :  consequently  the  degree  of  evi* 
deaee  necessary  to  establish  our  belief  of  things  naturally 
incredible,  whether  in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere,  is  far  greater 
than,  that  which  obtains  our  belief  to  natural  and*  probable 
things;  and  therefore  the  adirocates  for  the  Bible  bwe  no 
claim,  to  our.  belief  of  the.  Bible,  because  that:  we  believe 
things  stated  in  other  ancient  writings ;  since  werbeiie^re  the 
things^ stated  in  these  writings  i\a  further  than  they  are  pro* 
bable.  and  credible,  or  beeaose  they  are  self-evident,  like 
Euclid;  or  admire  them  because  they  are  elegant  like 
Homer;  or  approve  them  because  they  are  sedate,  like 
Plato*;  or  judicious,  like.  Aristotle. 

Httving  premised  these  things,  I  proceed^to  examine  the 
authenticity  of  the  Bible;  and  1  begin  with;  what  are  called 
the  five  books  of  Moses,  Genesis^  E^odue^  Leviiicugy  Num^ 
&ers,  and  Deuteronomy,  My  intention  is  to  shew*  that  those 
books  are  spurious;  and-  that  Moses^  is  not  the  author  of 
them,  and  still  further  that  they  were  not  written  in  the  time 
of  Moses,' nor  till  several  hundred  years  afterwards;  that 
they  are  no  other  than  an  attempted  history  of  the  life  of 
Muses,  and  of  the  times  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  lived, 
and  also  of  the  times  prior  thereto,  written  by  some  very 
iguorantand  stupid  pretenders  tO'aotborship,  several  hundred 
years>arter  the  death  of> Moses;  as  men  now  write  historie* 
of  things  that  happened,  or  are  supposed  to  have  happened, 
several  huudred  or  several  thousand  years  ago. 

The  evidence  that  I  shall  produce  in  this  case  is  from  the 
books  themselves ;  and  I  will  confine  myself  to  this  evidence 
only.  Were  1  to  n^fer  for  proofs  (o  any  of  the  ancieoi 
authors,  wboin  the  advocates  of  the  Bible  call  pmfane 
author^,  tbey  ip^ould  controvert  that  authority,  as  1  centre* 
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vert  theirs ;  I  will  therefore  meet  them  oa  their  own  (prouad, 
and  oppose  them  with  their  own  weapon,  the  Bible. 

1q  the  first  place,  there  is  do  affirmative  evideooe  that 
Moses  is  the  author  of  those  books;  and  that  he  is  the 
aothor,  is  altogether  aa  unfounded  opinion,  got  abroad  no«* 
body  knows  how.  The  style  and  manner  in  which  tbnsd 
books  are  written,  give  no  room  to  believe,  or  even  tt>  sup- 
pose^  they  were  written  by  Moses;  for  it  is  altogether  the 
style  and  manner  of  another  person  speaking  of  Moses.  In 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  (for  every  thing  in  Gene* 
sis  is  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  and  not  the  least  aiiosioo 
is  made  to  him  therein,)  the  whole,  1  say,  of  these  books  is 
in  the  third  person  ;  it  is  always,  the  Lord  said  unto  Mosen^ 
or  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord  ;  or  Moses  said  unto  the  people^  at 
the  people  said  unto  Moses  ;  and  this  is  the  style  and  mannet 
that  historians  use,  in  speaking  of  the  person  whose  Uvea 
and  actions  they  are  writing.  It  may  be  said  (hat  a  maa 
may  speak  of  himself  in  the  third  person:  and  therefore  it 
may  be  supposed  thdt  Moses  did;  but  supposition  proves 
nothing;  and  if  the  advocates  for  the  belief  that  Moses 
wrote  those  books  himself,  have  nothing  better  to  advance 
than  supposition,  they  may  as  well  be  silent. 

But  granting  the  grammatical  right,  that  Moses  might 
speak  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  because  any  maiD 
might  speak  of  himself  in  that  manner,  it  cannot  be  adtnitl- 
ted  as  a  fact  in  those  books,  that  it  is  Moses  who  speaics^- 
without  rendering  Moses  truly  ridiculoua and  absurd:^ — for 
example.  Numbers,  chap,  xii  ver.  S,  *'  Now  the  man 
Moses  was  vertf  meek,  above  all  the  men  which  were  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,**  If  Moses  said  this  of  himself,  instead  of 
being  the  meekest  of  men,  he  was  one  of  the  most  vain  and 
arrogant  of  coxcombs ;  and  the  advocates  for  those  bookff 
may  now  take  which  side  they  please,  for  both  sides  ansv* 
against  tbem;  if  Moses  was  not  the  author;  the  books  are< 
without  authority;  and  if  he  was  the  author,  the  author  is 
without  credit,  because,  to  boast  of  fneekness^  is  the  rei^rsii 
of  meekness,  and  is  a  lie  in  sentiment. 

in  Deuteronomy,  the  style  and  manner  of  writings nutrkai 
more  evidently  than  in  the  former  books,  that  Moserisnofe 
the  writer.  The  manner  here  used  is  dramatical:  the  wri^ 
ter  opeos  the  subject  by  a  short  introductory  disconrse,  and« 
then  introduces  Moses  as  in  the  actof  speak4ng,  and  whein 
he  has  made  Moses  finish  his  harangue,,  he  (the  writer); 
resumes  bis  o%vn  part, (and  speaks  till  be  bring^Mose^for^ 
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ward  again,  and  at  last  closes  the  scene  with  an  account  of 
the  death,  funeral,  and  character  of  Moses. 

This  interchange  of  speakers  occurs  four  times  in  this 
book:  from  the  first  verse  of  the. first  chapter,  to  the  ead 
of  the  fifth  verse,  it  is  the  writer  who  speaks  ;  be  then  in- 
troduces Moses  as  in  the  act  of  making  his  harangue,  and 
this  oontinues  to  the  end  of  the  40th  verse  of  the  fourth 
chapter ;  here  the  writer  drops  Moses,  and  speaks  historically 
of  what  was  done  in  consequence  of  what  Moses,  when 
living,  is  supposed  to  have  said,  and  ^^hich  the  writer  has 
dramatically  rehearsed. 

The  writer  opens  the  subject  again,  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
fifth  chapter,  though  it  is  only  by  saying,  that  Moses  called 
the  people  of  Israel  together;  he  then  introduces  Moses  as 
before,  and  continues  him,  as  in  the  act  of  speaking,  to  the 
end  of  the  26th  chapter.     He  does  the  same  thing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  27th  chapter;  and  continues  Moses,  as  io 
the  act  of  speaking,  to  the  end  of  the  28tb  chapter.    At 
the  29th  chapter,  the  writer  speaks  again  through  the  whole 
of  the  first  verse,  and    the  first  line  of  the  second  verse, 
where  he  introduces  Moses  for  the  last  time,  and  continues 
him,  as  in  the  act  ofspeaking,  to  the  end  of  the  33d  chapter 
The  writer  having  now  finished  the  rehearsal  on  the  part 
of  Moses,  comes  forward,  and  speaks  through  the  whole  of 
the  last  chapter ;  he  begins  by  telling  the  reader,  that  Moses 
went  up  to  the  top  of  Pisgah ;  that  he  saw  from  thence  the 
land  which  (the  writer  says)  had  been  promised  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  that  he,  Moses,  died  there,  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  but  that  no  man  kuoweth  of  bis  sepulchre  unto  this 
day,  that  is,  unto  the  time  in  which   the  writer  lived,  who 
wrote  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.    The  writer  then  tells  as 
that  Moses  was  110  years  of  age  when  he  died — that  bis 
eye  was  not  dim,  nor  bis  natural  force  abated  ;  and  be  con- 
cludes, by  saying,  that  there  arose  not  a  prophet  9ince  in 
Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom,  says  this  anonymous  writer, 
the  Lord  knew  face  to  face. 

Having  thus  shewn»  as  far  as  grammatical  evidence  ap* 
plies,  that  Moses  was  not  the  author  of  those  books,  I  will, 
after  making  a  few  observations  on  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  proceed  to  shew,  from 
the  historical  and  chronological  evidence  contained  in  those 
books,  that  Moses  was  not,  because  he  could  notbe^  the  wri- 
ter of  them;  and,  consequently,  that  there  is  no  authority 
for  believing,  that  the  inhuman  and  horrid   butcheries  of 


men^  vpiaeu,  cmd  childreuy  told  of  in  :tbo8e  ^ooks,  metm 
dooe,  ^s  tbo^  books  say  tbey  wer^,  at  the  coimpand  of 
God.  Jt  is  a  duty  tpcambent  op  every  tru^  Deist,  tbat  be 
Tindicates  iJie  moral  justice  of  God^  agajQst  tbe  catumaies 
of  tbe  Bible. 

Tbe  wrijter  pf  tbe  book  of  Peuteronomy,  bowever  be 
was,  for  it  is  an  anpnymocis  work,  i^  obscure,  and  also  in 
coDtradietioa  with  blipselfj  in  tbe  account  be  has  givea  of 
Moses. 

After  telling  tbat  Moses  weut  to  tbe  top  of  Pisgab,  (and 
it  does  ao^ appear  from  any  acco^ot  tbat  be  ever  oame  down 
again,)  be  tells  us,  that  Moses  died  there  in  tbe  land  of 
Moa^b^  aod  tbat  he  buf ied  bim  in  a  valley  in  tbe  land  of 
Moab ;  but  as  tbere  is  no  antecedent  to  tbe  pronoun  he^  tbere 
is  no  knowing  wbo  Aetwas  tbat  di^  bury  bim.  If  tbe  writer 
meapt  tbat  he  (God)  buried  him,  bow  should  he(ihe  writer) 
know  it?  or  why  should  we  (the  readers)  believe  him? 
since  we  know  not  who  the  writer  was  tbat  tells  us  so,  for 
certainly  Moses  coqld  not  bioiseif  tell  where  be  was  buried. 

Tbe  writer  also  tells  |is,  tbat  no  man  knoweth  wfaece  the 
sepulchre  of  Moses  is  utUo  this  c/ay,  meaning  tbe  time  iu 
wbicb  this  writer  lived;  how  then  should  he  know  tbat 
Moses  was  buried  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab?  for  as 
jtbe  writer  lived  long  after  the  time  pf  Moses ;  as  is  evident 
fjrom  his  using  tbe  expression  of  tmto  this  day^  meaning  a 
great  length  of  time  after  tbe  death  of  Moses,  be  certainly 
was  not  at  bis  funeral ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impos* 
^ibJe  that  Moses  himself  could  say,  tbat  no  man  knoweth 
^here  the  sepulchre  is  unto  this  day.  To  make  Moses  tbe 
^p^llker,  would  be  an  .improvement  on  tbe  play  of  a  child 
that  bides  himself,  and  cries  nobody  can  find  m^;  nobody 
can  find  Mos^s. 

Tbis  write^r  has  no  where  told  us  how  he  came  by  tbe 
fpeeqbes  which  be  has  put  in  tbe  mouth  of  Moses  to  speak, 
and  therefore  we  .have  a  -right  tp  conclude,  that  be  either 
jcoxnposfid  them  ;lflmself,  or  wrot^ibem  from  oral  tradition. 
One  or  other  of  these  is  the  more  probable,  since  be  bas 
.given,  .in  tbe  .ftftb  chapter,  a  table  rof  commandments,  in 
;ifrjiicb  tbat  called  the  fourth  commandment  is  diffefeat  from 
i(be  fourth  ^ommandimeat  in  tbe  iOth  jcbapter  of  Exodita. 
In  tbat  of  l^iiodus,  tbe  reason  given  for  keeping  tbe  sevenjHi 
^9Lj  i^B  ^^^f^ause  (sctys  tbe  coimnandmefit)  God  madelbe 
beavens  and  the  eia^flb  in  six  days,  and  nested  on  tbe  se- 
Tenth ;  but  in  that  of  Deuteronomy,  tlie  reason  gii^en  ii, 
4bAt  it  was  Qke  day  09  wbicb  ^tbe  ^ildrea  of  Isvael  eama 
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out  nf  Egypt,  and  there/ore^  says  this  commandment,  ike 
Lord  Ihy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  sabbath-day.  This 
makes  no  mention  of  the  creation,  nor  that  of  the  coming 
out'of  Egypt.  There  are  also  many  things  given  as  laws  of 
Moses  in  this  book,  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
other  books  ;  among  which  is  that  inhuman  and  brutal  law, 
chap,  xxi.  ver.  18,  I y,  20,  21,  which  anthorizes  parents,  the 
father  and  the  mother,  to  bring  their  own  children  to  bare 
them  stoned  to  death,  for  what  it  is  pleased  to  call  stubborn- 
Dess.  But  priests  have  always  been  fond  of  preaching  np 
Deuteronomy,  for  Deuteronomy  preaches  np  tythes:  and  it 
is  from  this  book,  chap.  xxv.  ver.  4,  they  have  taken  the 
phrase,  and  applied  it  to  ty thing,  that  thoushaU  not  rntizzk 
the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  corn :  and  that  this  might  not 
escape  observation,  they  have  noted  \\  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents at  the  head  of  the  chapter,  though  it  is  only  a  single 
verse  of  less  than  two  lines.  O  priests!  priests!  ye  are 
willing  to  be  compared  to  an  ox,  for  the  sake  of  tythes. 
Though  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  identically  who  the 
writer  of  Deuteronomy  was,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover 
him  professionally^  that  he  was  some  Jewish  priest  who 
lived,  as  I  shall  shew  in  the  course  of  this  work,  at  least 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  time  of  Moses. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  historical  and  chronological 
evidence.  The  chronology  that  I  shall  use  is  the  Bible 
chronology  ;  for  1  mean  not  to  go  out  of  the  Bible  for  evi- 
dence of  any  thing,  but  to  make  the  Bible  itself  prove  his- 
torically and  chronologically  that  Moses  is  not  the  author 
of  the  books  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  therefore  proper  (hat  1 
inform  the  reader,  (such  an  one  at  least  as  may  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  it)  that  in  the  larger  Bibles,  and 
also  in  some  smaller  ones,  there  is  a  series  of  chronology 
printed  in  the  margin  of  every  page,  for  the  purpose  of 
ahewing  how  long  the  historical  matters  stated  in  each  page 
happened,  or  are  supposed  to  have  happciied,  before  Christ, 
and  consequently  the  distance  of  time  betWeen  one  historical 
circumstance  and  another. 

I  begin  with  the  book  of  Genesis.  In  the  14th  chapter 
of  Genesis,  the  writer  gives  an  account  of  Lot  being  taken 
prisoner  in  a  battle  between  the  four  kings  against  five,  and 
carried  off;  and  that  when  the  account  of  Lot  being  taken, 
came  to  Abraham,  he  armed  all  his  household,  and  marched 
to  rescue  Lot  from  the  captors ;  and  that  be  pursued  them 
unto  Dan,  (ver.  14.) 

To  shew  in  what  manner  this  expression  of  pursuing 
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(hem  unto  Dan  dippWes  to  the  case  in  question,  I  will  refer  to 
two  circumstances,  the  one  in  America  ;  the  other  in  F' ranee. 
The  city  now  called  New  York,  in  Amerim,  was  originally 
New  Amsterdam;  and  the  town  in  France,  lately  called 
Hnvre  Marat,  was  before  called  Havre  de  Grace.  New  Am* 
sterdam  was  changed  to  New  York  in  the  year  1664:  Havre 
de  Grace  to  Havre  Marat  in  the  year  1793.  Should,  therefore, 
any  writing  be  found,  though  without  dale,  iii  which  the 
name  of  New  York  should  be  mentioned,  it  would  be  certain 
.evidence  that  such  a  writing  could  not  have  been  written 
before,  and  must  have  been  written  after  New  Amsterdam 
was  changed  to  New  York,  and  consequently  not  till  after 
the  year  1664,  or  at  least  during  the  course  of  that  year. 
And,  in  like  manner,  any  dateless  writing,  with  the  name  of 
Havre  Marat,  would  be  certain  evidence  that  such  a  writing 
must  have  been  written  after  Havre  de  Grace  became 
Havre  Marat,  and  consequently  not  till  after  the  year  1798, 
or  at  least  during  the  course  of  that  year. 

I  now  come  to  the  application  of  those  cases,  and  to  shew 
that  there  was  no  such  place  as  DaUy  till  many  years  after 
the  death  of  Moses;  and  consequently  that  Moses  could  not 
be  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  where  this  account  of 
pursuing  them  unto  Dan  is  given. 

The  place  that  is  called  Dan  in  the  Bible,  was  originally 
a  town  of  the  Gentiles,  called  Laish  :  and  when  the  tribe  of 
Dan  seized  upon  this  town  they  changed  its  name  to  Dan,  in 
commemoration  of  Dan,  who  was  the  father  of  that  tribe, 
and  the  great  grandson  of  Abraham. 

To  establish  this  in  proof,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  from 
Genesis  to  the  18th  chapter  of  the  book  called  the  book  of 
Judges.  It  is  there  said,  (ver.  27,)  that  they  (the  Danites) 
came  unto  Laish^  to  a  people  that  were  quiet  and  secure^  and 
they  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  ^  (the  Bible  is  fill- 
ed with  murder,)  c^nd  burned  the  city  with  fire ;  and  they 
buili  a  citify  (ver.  28)  and  dwelt  therein,  a  wrfMey  called  the 
name  of  the  city  Dan,  after  ifie  name  of  Dan  their  father^ 
howbeit  the  name  of  the  city  was  Laish  at  the  first. 

This  account  of  the  Danites  taking  possession  of  Laish, 
and  changing  it  to  Dan,  is  placed  in  the  book  of  Judges  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Sampson.  The  death  of  Satjip- 
son  is  said  to  have  happened  1120  years  before  Christ,  and 
that  of  Moses  1451  before  Christ:  and  therefore,  according 
to  the  historical  arrangement,  the  place  was  not  called  Dan 
till  331  years  after  the  death  of  Moses. 

There  is  ft  striking  confusion  between  the  historical  and 
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the  cbroDological  arraogefflent  ia  the  book  of  Jadges.    The 
five  last  chapters,  as  tbej  stand  in  tbe  book,  17, 18, 19, 20,21, 
are  put  cbroaologieally  before  all  tbe  preceding  chapters; 
tbey  are  made  to  be  28  years  before  tbe  16th  chapter,  26S 
before  the  I5th,  245  before  tbe  l:3tb,  195  before  tbe  9tb,  90 
before  the  4tb,  and  15  years  before  tbe  first  chapter.      This 
shews  tbe  uncertain  and  fabulous  state  of  tbe   Bible.      Ac- 
cording to  tbe  chronological  arrangement,  tbe  taking   of 
Laisb,  and  giving  it  tbe  name  of  Dan,  is  made  to  be  20  years 
after  tbe  death  of  Joshua,  who  was  the  successor  of  Moses  ;^ 
and  by  the  historical  order,  as  it  stands  in  the  book,  it  is* 
made  to  be  306  years  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  331  after 
that  of  Moses  ;  but  they  both  exclude  Moses  from  being  the 
writer  of  Genesis,  because,  according  to  either  of  the  state- 
ments, no  such  place  as  Dan  existed  in  the  time  of  Moses: 
and  therefore  the  writer  of  Genesis  must  have  been  some 
person  who  lived  after  the  town  of  Laisb  bad   tbe  name 
of  Dan  ;  and  who  that  person  was,  nobody  knows,  and  con- 
sequently the  book  of  Genesis  is  anonymous  and  without 
authority. 

I  proceed  now  to  state  another  point  of  historical  and 
chronological  evidence,  and  to  shew  therefrom,  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  that  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  tbe  book  of 
Genesis. 

In  the  36th  chapter  of  Genesis  there  is  given  a  genealogy 
of  the  sons  and  descendants  of  Esau,  who  are  called  Edpm- 
ites.  and  also  a  list,  by  name,  of  the  kings  of  Edom  :  in  enu- 
merating of  which,  it  is  said,  ver.  31,  '*  jind  these  are  the 
kings  that  reigned  in  Edom,  before  there  reigned  any  king 
over  the  children  of  Israel. 

Now,  w^ere  any  dateless  writings  to  be  found,  in  which, 
speaking  of  any  past  events,  the  writer  should  say,  these 
things  happened  before  there  was  any  Congress  in  America, 
or  before  there  was  any  Convention  in  France,  it  would  be 
evidence  thatsueh  writing  could  not  have  been  written  before, 
and  could  only  be  written  after  there  was  a  Congress  in 
America,  or  a  Convention  in  France,  as  the  case  might  be: 
and  consequently  that  it  could  not  be  written  by  any  persoa 
who  died  before  tbeie  was  a  Congress  in  the  one  country,  or 
a  Convention  in  the  other. 

Nothing  is  more  frequent,  as  well  in  history  as  in  conver- 
sation, than  to  refer  to  a  fact  in  the  room  of  a  date:  it  is 
most  natural  so  to  do,  first,  because  a  fact  fixes  itself  in  tbe 
memory  better  than  a  date:  secondly,  because  the  fact  in- 
cludes the  date,  and  serves  to  excite  two  ideas  at  once ;  aod 
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ibis  inaDDer  of  speaking  by  circumstances  implies  as  posi- 
tively that  the  fact  alluded  to  is  past,  as  if  it  was  so  expres* 
Bed.  When  a  person,  speaking  upon  any  matter,  says,  it 
was  before  I  was  married,  or  before  my  son  was  born,  or  be- 
fore I  went  to  America,  or  before  I.  went  to  France,  it  is 
absolutely  understood,  and  intended  to  be  understood,  that 
he  bas  been  married,  that  be  bas  bad  a  son,  that  be  bas  been 
in  America,  or  been  in  France.  Language  does  not  admit 
of  using  tbis  mode  of  expression  in  any  other  sense :  and 
whenever  such  an  expression  is  found  any  where,  it  can 
only  be  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  only  it  could  have 
been  used. 

The  passage,  therefore,  that  I  have  quoted — ^'  that  these 
are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  Edom,  before  there  reigned  any 
king  over  the  children  of  Israel,''  could  only  have  been 
writteu  after  the  first  king  began  to  reign  over  them  :  and 
consequently  that  the  book  of  Genesis,  so  far  from  having 
been  written  by  Moses,  could  not  have  been  written  till  the 
time  of  Saul  at  least.  This  is  the  positive  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage: but  the  expression,  any  king,  implies  more  kings  than 
one:  at  least  it  implies  two;  and  this  will  carry  it  to  the 
time  of  David  :  and,  if  taken  in  a  general  sense,  it  carries 
itself  through  all  the  times  of  the  Jewish  monarchy. 

Had  we  met  with  this  verse  in  any  part  of  the  Bible  that 
professed  to  have  been  written  after  kings  began  to  reign  in 
Israel,  it  would  have  been  impossible  not  to  have  seen  the 
application  of  it.  It  happens  then  that  this  is  the  case:  the 
two  books  of  Chronicles,  which  give  a  history  of  all  the 
kings  of  Israel,  are  jDrq/i?9«e^Zy,  as  well  as  in  fact,  written 
after  the  Jewish  monarchy  began  :  and  tbis  verse  tllat  I  have 
quoted,  and  all  the  remaining  verses  of  the  S6th  chapter  of 
Genesis,  are,  word  for  word,  in  the  1st  chapter  of  Chroni- 
cles, beginning  at  the  4Sd  verse. 

It  was  with  consistency  that  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles 
could  say,  as  he  said,  1st  Chron.  chap.  i.  ver.  43.  These  are 
the  kings  that  reigned  in  Edom^  before  there  reigned  any 
kingover  the  children  of  Israel;  because  he  was  going  to  give, 
and  has  given,  a  list  of  the  kings  that  bad  reigned  in  Israel : 
but  as  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  expression  could  have 
been  used  before  that  period,  it  is  as  certain  as  any  thing  can 
be  proved  from  historical  language,  that  this  part  of  Genesis 
18  taken  from  Chronicles,  and  that  Genesis  is  not  so  old  as 
Chronicles,  and  probably  not  so  old  as  the  book  of  Homer, 
or  as  ifisop's  Fables;  admitting  Homer  to  have  been,  as  the 
tables  of  Chronology  state,  contemporary   with  David  or 
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Solomon,  and  i£sop  to  have  lived  aboat  the  eod  of  the  Jew- 
ish monarchy. 

Take  away  from  Genesis  the  belief  that  Mo^es  was  the 
author,  on  which  only  the  strange  belief  that  it  is  the  word  of 
God  has  stood,  and  thece  remains  nothing  of  Genesis  butan 
anonymous  book  of  stories,  fables,  and  traditionary  or  inven- 
ted absurdities,  or  of  downright  lieF.  The  story  of  Eve  and 
the  serpent,  and  of  Noah  and  his  ark,  drops  to  a  level  with 
the  Arabian  tales,  without  the  merit  of  being  entertaining: 
and  the  account  of  men  living  to  eight  and  nine  hundred 
years  becomes  as  fabulous  as  the  immortality  of  the  giants 
of  the  Mythology. 

Besides,  the  character  of  Moses,  as  stated  in  the  Bible,  is 
the  most  horrid  that  can  be  imagined.  If  those  accounts  be 
true,  be  was  the  wretch  that  first  began  and  carried  on  wars 
ou  the  score,  or  on  the  pretence  of  religion  ;  and  under  that 
mask,  or  that  infatuation,  committed  the  most  unexampled 
atrocities  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  any  nation, 
of  which  I  will  state  only  one  instance. 

When  the  Jewish  army  returned  from  one  of  their  plus- 
dering  and  murdering  excursions,  the  account  goes  on  as 
follows.  Numbers,  chap.  xxxi.  ver.  13. 

^*  And  Mosep,  and  Eteazer  the  priest,  and  all  the  princes  of 
the  congregation,  went  forth  to  meet  them  without  the 
camp :  and  Moses  was  wrath  with  the  officers  of  the  host, 
with  the  captains  over  thousands,  and  captains  over  hun- 
dreds, which  came  from  the  battle:  and  Moses  said  auto 
them.  Have  ye  saved  all  the  women  alive  ?  behold,  these 
caused  the  children  of  Israel,  through  the  council  of  Balaam 
to  commit  trespass  against  the  Lord  in  the  matter  of  Peer; 
and  there  was  a  plague  among  the  congregation  of  the  Liord. 
Now,  therefore,  kiU  every  male  among  the  little  ones^  and  kill 
everi/ woman  that  hath  known  a  man  by  l^ing  with  him: 
but  all  the  women  children  that  have  not  known  a  man  by 
lying  with  him  keep  alive  for  yourselves.'^ 

Among  the  detestable  villains  that  in  any  period  of  the 
world  have  disgraced  the  name  of  man,  it  is  impossible  to  find 
a  greater  than  Moses,  if  this  account  be  true.  Here  is  aa 
order  to  butcher  the  boys,  to  massacre  the  mothers,  and  de« 
bauch  the  daughters. 

Let  any  mother  put  herself  in  the  situation  of  those  mo- 
thers: one  child  murdered,  another  destined  to  violation, 
and  herself  in  the  hands  of  an  executioner  ;  let  any  daughter 
put  herself  in  the  situation  of  those  daughters,  destined  as  a 
prey  to  the  murderers  of  a  mother  and  a  brother,  and  what 
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will  be  their  feeliugs  ?  It  is  io  vain  that  we  attempt  to  im*- 
|K>8e  upon  Dalure,  for  nature  will  have  her  course,  and  the 
religion  that  tortured  all  her  social  ties  is  a  false  religion. 

After  this  detestable  order,  follows  an  account  of  the  plun- 
der taken,  and  the  manner  of  dividing  it ;  and  here  it  is  that 
the  profaneness  of  priestlj  hypocrisy  increases  the  catalogue 
of  crimes.  Verse  37.  "  Jnd  the  Lord's  tribute  of  the  sheep 
was  six  hundred  and  threescore  and  fifteen  ;  and  the  beeves 
were  thirty  and  six  thousand,  of  which  the  Lord's  tribute 
was  threescore  and  twelve:  and  the  asses  were  thirty  thou- 
sand, of  which  the  Lord's  tribute  was  threescore  and  one  : 
and  the  persons  were  thirty  thousand,  of  which  the  Lord's 
tribute  was  thirty  and  two."  In  short,  the  matters  contain- 
ed in  this  chapter,  as  yvell  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Bible, 
are  too  horrid  for  humanity  to  read,  or  for  decency  to  hear: 
for  it  appears,  from  the  S5th  ver^e  of  this  chapter,  that  the 
number  of  women  children  consigned  to  debauchery  by  the 
order  of  Moses  was  thirty-two  thousand. 

People  in  general  know  not  what  wickedness  there  is  in 
this  pretended  word  of  God.  Brought  up  in  habits  of  su- 
perstition, they  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Bible  is  true,  and 
that  it  is  good  ;  they  permit  themselves  not  to  doubt  of  it,  and 
they  carry  the  ideas  they  form  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Al- 
mighty (o  the  book  which  they  have  been  taught  to  believe 
was  written  by  his  authority.  Good  heavens !  it  is  quite 
another  thing ;  it  is  a  book  of  lies,  wickedness  and  blas- 
phemy ;  for  what  can  be  greater  blasphemy,  than  to  as- 
cribe the  wickedness  of  man  to  the  orders  of  the  Al- 
mighty? 

But  to  return  to  my  subject,  that  of  shewing  that  Moses  is 
not  the  author  of  the  books  ascribed  to  him,  and  that  th^ 
Bible  is  spurious.  The  two  instances  I  have  already  given 
would  be  sufficient,  without  any  additional  evidence  to  in- 
validate the  authenticity  of  any  book  that  pretended  to  be 
four  or  live  hundred  years  more  ancient  than  the  matters  it 
tipeaks  of  or  refers  to  as  facts  ;  for  in  the  case  of  pursuing 
them  unto  /)an,and  oi  the  kings  that  reigned  over  the  children 
of  Israel^  not  even  the  flimsy  pretence  of  prophecy  can  be 
pleaded.  The  expressions  are  in  the  preter  tense,  and  it 
%irould  be  downright  idiotisni  to  say  that  a  man  could  pro- 
phesy in  the  preter  tense. 

But  there  are  many  other  passages  scattered  throughout 
those  books  that  unite  in  the  same  point  of  evidence.  It  ia 
said  in  £xodu$>,  (another  of  the  books  ascribed  to  Moses), 
chap.  xvi.  ver.  34.    '<  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat 
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manoa  until  they  came  to  a  land  inhabited ;  thej  did  est 
iDaoaa  until  they  came  unto  the  bordefe  of  the  land  ef  Car 
naan,^ 

Whether  the  children  of  Israel  ate  maoDa  or  not,  or  what 
mtona  was,  or  whether  it  was  any  thing  more  than  a  kind  of 
fungus  or  small  musliroom,  oi*  other  vegetable  sabstance 
common  (o  that  part  of  the  country,  niakes  nothing  to  my  ar- 
gciroeut;  all  that  I  mean  to  shew  is,  that  it  is  not  Moses  that 
could  wfite  this  account,  because  the  account  extends  itself 
beyond  the  life  and  time  of  Moses.  Moses,  according  to  the 
Bible,  (but  it  is  such  a  book  of  lies  and  contradictions  there 
is  no  knowing  which  part  to  believe,  or  whether  any)died  in 
the  wilderness,  and  never  came  upon  the  borders  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  :  and  consequently  it  could  not  be  he  that  said 
what  the  children  of  Israel  did,  or  what  they  ate  when  they 
canlie  there.  This  account  of  eating  manna,  which  they  tell 
us  waswritten  by  Moses,  extends  itself  to  the  timeofjoshoa, 
the  successor  of  Moses ;  as  appears  by  the  account  given  in 
the  book  of  Joshua,  afte^r  the  children  of  Israel  had  passed 
the  river  Jordan,  and  came  unto  the  borders  of  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Joshua,  ofaap^  v.  ver.  18.  '*  jifid  the  manna  cea^ 
ed  oh  the  morrow^  after  theyhadtaten  of  the  old  com  of  the 
land ;  neither  had  the  children  of  Israel  manna  any  more^  but 
they  did  Mt  of  the  fruit  of  the  land  of  Canaan  that  year" 

But  a  more  remarkable  instance  than  this  occurs  in  Deate- 
ron^my  :  which  while  it  shews  that  Moses  could  not  be  the 
writeir  of  that  book,  shews  also  the  fabulous  notions  that 
prevailed  at  that  time  about  giants.  In  the  third  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  among  the  conquests  said  to  be  made  by 
Moses,  is  an  account  of  the  taking  of  Og,  king  df  Basban, 
▼er.  11.  *^  For  only  Og,  king  of  Ba«han,  remained  of  tb^ 
race  of  giants ;  behdid,  his  bedstead  was  a  bedstead  of  iron: 
is  it  tot  in  Rabbatb,  of  the  children  of  Afnmon  ?  nine  cubits 
was  the  length  thereof,  and  four  cubits  the  breadth  of  it, 
hfterthe  cubit  of  a  roan."  A  cubit  is  1  foot  9  888-lOOOtbi 
inches ;  the  length  therefore,  of  the  bed,  was  16  feet  4 inches 
and  tbe  breadth  7  feet 4  inches:  thus  much  for  this  giant's 
bed;  Now  for  tbe  historical  part,  which,  though  the  evidence 
is  not  so  direct  and  positive,  as  in  the  former  cases,  is  never* 
theless  very  presuitiable  and  corroborating  evidence,  and  ii 
better  than  the  beet  evidence  on  the  contrary  side. 

The  wrHer,  by  way  of  proving  tbe  existence  of  this  giant, 
fefers  to  his  bed,  as  to  an  ancient  reUck^  and  says,  is  it  not  id 
]tabblt(h,(orRabbah)  of  tbe  children  of  Annmon?  meaning 
that  it  \t\  for  such  is   frequently  the   Bible   method  of 
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aiSrttiiDg'  a  tbitig.  Bat  it  eould  not  be  Moses  that  said  this, 
beeAu^e  Moses  eould  ktio^  ootbing  about  Rabbab,  nor  of 
what  was  in  it  Rabbab  was  not  a  city  belonging  to  this 
gtiant  king;  nor  was  it  one  of  tbe  cities  that  Moses  took. 
The  knowledge,  therefore,  that  this  bed  was  at  Rabbah, 
and  of  the  particulars  of  its  dimensions,  must  be  referred  to 
the  time  when  Rabbah  was  taken,  and  this  was  not  till  four 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Moses;  for  which  see 
S  Sam.  chap.  xti.  vet.  26.  And  Joab  (David's  general) 
foagbt  againiit  RahbcA  of  the  children  of  Ammon^  and  took 
the  royal  city/* 

As  1  am  not  undertaking  to  point  out  all  the  contradictions 
in  tim^,  place,  and  circumstance,  that  abound  in  the  books 
ascribed  to  Moses,  and  which  prove  io  a  demonstration  that 
those  books  could  not  be  written  by  Moses,  nor  in  the  time 
of  Moses ;  I  proceed  to  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  to  shew 
that  Joshua  is  not  the  author  of  that  book,  and  that  it  is 
anonymous,  and  without  authority.  The  evidence  I  shall 
produce  is  contained  in  the  book  itself;  I  will  not  go  out  of 
the  Bible  for 'proof  against  the  supposed  authenticity  of  the 
Bible.     False  testimony  is  always  good  against  itself. 

Joshua,  according  to  the  first  chapter  of  Joshua,  was  the 
immediate  successor  of  Moses;  he  was  moreover  a  military 
man,  which  Moses  was  not ;  and  he  continued  as  chief  of 
tbe  people  of  Israel  25  years;  that  is,  from  the  time  that 
Moses  died,  which,  according  to  the  Bible  chronotogy,  watf 
1451  years  before  Christ,  until  1426  years  before  Christ, 
when  according  to  tbe  same  chronology,  Joshua  died.  If 
therefore  we  find  in  this  book,  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Joshua,  reference  to  facta  done  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  it 
is  evident  that  Joshua  could  not  be  the  author ;  and  also  that 
the  book  could  not  have  been  written  till  after  the  time  of 
tbe  latest  fact  which  it  records.  As  to  the  character  of  the 
book,  it  is  horrid ;  it  is  a  military  history  of  rapine  and 
murder,  as  savage  and  brntal  as  those  recorded  of  his  pre- 
decessor in  villainy  and  hypocrisy,  Moses ;  and  the  blasphe* 
my  consists,  as  in  the  former  book,  in  ascribing  those  deeds 
to  the  orders  of  tbe  Almighty. 

In  the  first  place,  the  lM>ok  of  Joshua,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
preceding  books,  is  written  in  the  third  person ;  it  is  the 
historian  of  Joshua  that  speaks,  for  it  would  have  been  ab- 
surd and  vain-glorious  that  Joshua  should  say  of  himself,  as 
is  said  of  him  in  the  last  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter,  that 
**  hia  ftMie  waa  nailed  tkrougkout  all  the  country. ^^  I  now 
come  more  imiHediateiy  to  the  proof. 
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In  the  24th  chapter,  ver.  81,  it  is  said,  '*  And  Israel  served 
the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  el- 
dera  that  over-lived  Joshua^  Now,  io  the  name  of  comcnoa 
sense,  can  it  be  Joshua  that  relates  what  people  had  done 
after  he  was  dead  ?  This  account  must  not  only  have  beeu 
written  by  some  historian  that  lived  after  Joshua,  but  that 
lived  also  after  the  elders  that  had  out-lived  Joshua. 

There  are  several  passages  of  a  general  meaning  with  re- 
spect to  time,  scattered  throughout  the  book  of  Joshua,  that 
carries  the  time  in  which  the  book  was  written  to  a  distance 
from  the  time  of  Joshua,  but  without  marking  by  exclusion 
any  particular  time,  as  in  the  passage  above  quoted.  In  that 
passage  the  time  that  intervened  between  the  death  of  Joshua 
and  the  death  of  the  elders  is  excluded  descriptively  and 
absolutely,  and  the  evidence  substantiates  that  the  book 
could  not  have  been  written  till  after  the  death  of  the  last. 

But  though  the  passages  to  which  1  allude,  and  which  I 
am  going  to  quote,  do  not  designate  any  particular  time  by 
exclusion,  they  imply  a  time  far  more  distant  from  the  days 
of  Joshua,  than  is  contained  between  the  death  of  Joshua 
and  the  death  of  the  elders.  Such  is  the  passage,  chap.  x. 
ver.  14;  where,  after  giving  an  account  that  the  sun  stood 
still  upon  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon, 
at  the  command  of  Joshua,  (a  tale  fit  only  to  amuse  chil- 
dren,) the  passage  says — '*  And  there  was  no  day  like  that, 
before  it,  nor  after  it,  that  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the  voice 
of  a  mau." 

This  tale  of  the  sun  standing  still  upon  mount  Gibeon, 
and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  is  one  of  those  fables 
that  detects  itself.  Such  a  circumstance  could  not  have 
happened  without  being  known  all  over  the  warld.  One 
half  would  have  wondered  why  the  sun  did  not  rise,  and 
the  other  why  it  did  not  set;  and  the  tradition  of  it  would 
be  universal ;  whereas  there  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  that 
knows  any  thing  about  it.  But  why  must  the  moon  stand 
still?  What  occasion  could  there  be  for  moonlight  in  the 
day  time,  and  that  too  whilst  the  sun  shined  ?  As  a  poetical 
figure,  the  whole  is  well  enough  ;  it  is  akin  to  that  in  the 
sons^  of  Deborah  and  Baruk,  The  stars  in  their  cofurses 
fought  against  Sisera ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  figurative 
declaration  of  Mahomet,  to  the  person  w*ho  came  to  expos- 
tulate with  him  on  his  goiDgs  on;  fVert  thou^  said  be,  to 
come  to  me  with  the  sun  in  thy  right  kand^  and  the  moon  in 
thy  lefty  it  should  not  alter  my  career.  For  Joshua  to  have 
exceeded  Mahomet,  he  should  have  put  the  sun  and  moon 
one  in  each  pdcketi  and  carriisfd  tbens  as  Guy  Faaz  carried 
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bis  dark  lentborn,  and  taken  tbero  out  to  shine  as  he  might 
happen  to  want  them. 

The  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  are  often  so  nearlj  relat- 
ed that  it  is  difficult  to  class  them  separately.  One  step 
above  the  sublime  makes  the  ridiculous,  and  one  step  above 
the  ridiculous  makes  the  sublime  again:  the  account  how- 
ever, abstracted  from  the  poetical  fancy,  shews  the  iguoraoce 
of  Joshua,  for  he  should  have  commanded  the  earth  to  have 
stood  still. 

The  time  implied  by  the  expression  after  it^  that  is,  after 
that  day,  being  put  in  comparison  with  all  the  time  that 
passed  before  ity  must,  in  order  to  give  any  expressive  signi- 
fication to  the  passage,  mean  a  great  length  of  time: — for 
example,  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  have  said  so  the 
next  day,  or  the  next  week,  or  the  next  munth,  or  the  next 
year;  to  give  therefore  meaning  to  the  passage,  compara- 
tive with  the  wonder  it  relates,  and  the  prior  time  it  alludes 
to,  it  must  mean  centuries  of  years;  less  however,  than 
one,  would  be  trifling,  and  less  than  two  would  be  barely 
admissible. 

A  distant,  but  general  time,  is  also  expressed  in  the  8th 
chapter ;  where,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  taking  the 
city  of  Ai,  it  is  said,  ver.  28,  ''  And  Joshua  burned  Ai,  and 
made  it  an  heap  for  ever,  a  desolation  unto  this  day,^  and 
again,  ver.  29,  where  speaking  of  the  king  of  A i,  whom 
Joshua  had  hanged,  and  buried  at  the  entering  of  the  gate, 
it  is  said,  *' And  he  raised  thereon  a  great  heap  of  stones 
which  remaineth  unto  this  day,"  that  is  unto  the  day  or  time 
in  which  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Joshua  lived.  And  again 
ID  the  lOtb  chapter,  where,  after  speaking  of  the  five  kings 
whom  Joshua  had  hanged  on  five  trees  and  then  thrown  in 
a  cave,  it  is  said,  '*  And  he  laid  great  stones  on  the  cave's 
mouth,  which  remain  unto  this  very  day." 

In  enumerating  the  several  exploits  of  Joshua,  and  of  the 
tribes,  and  of  the  places  which  they  conquered  or  attempt- 
ed, it  is  said,  chap.  xv.  ver.  6S.  ^'  As  for  the  Jebusites,  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  children  of  Judah  could  not 
drive  them  out ;  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  of 
Judah  at  Jerusalem  unto  this  dayy  The  question  upon  this 
passage  is,  At  what  time  did  the  Jebusites  and  the  children 
of  Judah  dwell  together  at  Jerusalem  ?  as  this  matter  occurs 
again  in  the  first  chapter  of  Judges,  1  shall  reserve  my  ob- 
servations till  I  come  to  that  part. 

Having  thus  shewn  from  the  book  of  Joshua  itself,  with* 
out  any  auxiliary  evidence  whatever,  that  Joshua  is  not  the 
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author  of  that  book,  and  (bat  it  is  aoonymous,  aud  conse- 
quendj  without  authority,  I  proceed,  as  before-ineatioDed, 
to  the  book  of  Judges. 

The  book  of  Judges  is  aoonjmous  oo  the  face  of  it;  and 
therefore  even  the  pretence  is  wanting  to  call  it  the  word  of 
God ;  it  has  not  so  much  as  a  nominal  voucher;  it  is  alto* 
gether  fatherless. 

This  book  begins  with  the  same  expression  as  the  book  of 
Joshua.  That  of  Joshua  begins,  chap.  i.  ver.  1,  Now  after 
the  death  of  Mosea^  Ac»  and  this  of  Judges  begins,  Now  af- 
ter the  death  of  Joahuay  dec.  This,  and  the  similarity  of 
style  between  the  two  books,  indicate  that  they  are  the  work 
of  the  same  author;  but  who  he  was,  is  altogether  uo- 
known :  the  only  point  that  the  book  proves  is,  that  the  aa« 
thor  lived  long  after  the  time  of  Joshua;  for  though  it 
begins  as  if  it  followed  immediately  after  his  death,  the 
second  chapter  is  an  epitome  or  abstract  of  the  whole  book, 
which,  according  to  the  Bible  Chronology,  extends  iti 
history  through  a  space  of  306  years;  that  is,  from  the 
death  of  Joshua,  14^6  years  before  Christ,  to  the  death  of 
Sampson,  1 120  years  before  Christ,  and  only  25  years  before 
Saul  went  to  seek  hia  father* e  aseea^  and  was  made  king. 
But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  not  written 
till  the  time  of  David  at  least,  and  that  the  book  of  Joshoa 
was  not  written  before  the  same  time. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Judges,  the  writer,  after  annoaociog 
the  death  of  Joshua,  proceeds  to  tell  what  happened  be- 
tween the  children  of  Judah  and  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  Canaan.  In  this  statement,  the  writer,  having  abrupt- 
ly mentioned  Jerusalem  in  the  7th  verse,  says  immediately 
after,  in  the  8th  verse,  by  way  of  explanation,  **  Now  tbe 
children  of  Judah  had  fought  against  Jerusalem,  and  taken 
it :"  consequently,  this  book  could  not  have  been  written 
before  Jerusalem  had  been  taken.  The  reader  will  recoU 
lect  the  quotation  I  have  just  before  made  from  the  15th 
chapter  of  Joshua,  ver.  68,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  J  dm* 
sites  dwell  with  the  children  of  Jtuiah  at  Jerusalem  ai  this 
day\  meaning  the  time  when  the  book  of  Joshua  was  written. 

The  evidence  I  have  alreadv  produced,  to  prove  that  tbe 
books  I  have  hitherto  treated  of  where  not  written  by  tbe 
persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  nor  till  many  years  after 
their  death,  if  such  persons  ever  lived,  is  already  so  aban- 
dant,  that  I  can  afford  to  admit  this  passage  with  less  weight 
than  I  am  entitled  to  draw  from  it.  For  tbe  case  is,  that  so 
Ikr  as  the  Bible  can  be  credited  as  as  history,  tbe  city  of 
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Jerosaleoi  was  oot  taken  till  tbe  tinie  of  Darid  ;  and  coDse- 
quently,  that  the  books  of  Joshua,  and  of  Judges,  were  not 
written  till  after  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  reign  of  David, 
which  was  370  years  after  the  death  of  Joshua. 

Tbe  name  of  tbe  city,  that  was  afterwards  catted  Jerusa- 
lem, was  originally  Jebus  or  Jebusi,  and  was  the  capital  of 
tbe  Jebusites.  Tbe  account  of  David's  taking  this  city  is 
given  in  2  Samuel,  chap.  v.  ver.  4,  &c. ;  also  in  1  Cbron. 
cbap.  xlv.  ver.  4,  &c.  There  is  no  mention  in  any  part  of 
the  Bible  that  it  was  ever  taken  before,  nor  any  account  that 
favours  such  an  opinion.  It  is  not  said,  either  in  Samuel  or 
in  Chronicles,  that  they  utterly  destroyed  meny  women^  and 
children ;  that  they  left  not  a  sotU  to  breathe,  as  it  is  said  of 
Ibeir  other  conquests ;  and  the  silence  here  observed  implies 
that  it  was  taken  by  capitulation,  and  that  Uie  Jebusites, 
tbe  native  inhabitants,  continued  to  live  in  tbe  place  after  it 
was  taken.  The  account,  therefore,  given  in  Joshua,  that 
the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  ^'Judah  at  Jerusalem 
-at  this  day,  corresponds  to  no  other  time  than  after  the  tak- 
ing the  city  by  David. 

Having  now  shewn,  that  every  book  in  the  Bible,  from 
Genesis  to  Judges,  is  without  authenticity,  I  come  to  tbe 
book  of  Rutb,  an  idle,  bungling  story,  foolishly  told,  nobody 
knows  by  whom,  about  a  strolling  country  girl  creeping 
silly  to  bed  to  her  cousin  Boaz.  Pretty  stuff  indeed  to  be 
called  the  word  of  God!  It  is,  however,  one  of  tbe  best 
books  in  the  Bible,  for  it  is  free  from  murder  and  rapine. 

1  come  next  to  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  and  to  shew 
that  those  books  were  not  written  by  Samuel,  nor  till  a 
great  length  of  time  after  the  death  of  Samuel ;  and  that 
they  are,  lik«  all  the  former  books,  anonymous,  and  without 
•authority. 

To  be  convinced  that  these  books  have  been  written  much 
later  than  the  time  of  Samuel,  and  consequently  not  by  him, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  account  which  the  writer 
^ives  of  Saul  going  to  seek  his  father's  asses,  and  to  his 
interview  with  Samuel,  of  whom  Saul  went  to  inquire  about 
those  lost  asses,  as  foolish  people  now*a-days  go  to  a  con- 
jurer to  inquire  after  lost  things. 

Tbe  writer,  in  relating  this  story  of  Saul,  Samuel,  and  the 
asses,  does  not  tell  it  as  a  thing  that  had  just  then  happened, 
but  as  an  ancient  story  in  the  time  this  writer  lived : .  for  he 
tells  it  in  the  language  or  terms  used  at  the  time  that  Samnnel 
Ihred,  which  obliges  the  writer  to  explain  the  story  in  the 
terms  or  language  used  in  the  time  the  writer  lived. 
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Samuel  in  the  account  given  of  him  in  the  first  of  those 
books,  chap.  ix.  is  called  (he  seer;  and  it  is  by  this  term 
that  Saul  inquires  after  him,  ver.  11.  '*  And  as  they  (Saul 
and  his  servant)  went  up  the  hill  to  the  city,  they  found 
young  maidens  going  out  to  draw  water;  and  they  said 
unto  them,  Is  (he  seer  herel  Saul  then  went  according  to  the 
direction  of  these  maidens,  and  met  Samuel  without  know- 
ing him,  and  said  unto  him  ver.  18,  ''Tell  me,  1  pray  thee, 
where  the  seer's  house  is?  and  Samuel  answered  Saul,  and 
said,  /  am  the  seer,^' 

As  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Samuel  relates  these  ques- 
tions and  answers,  in  the  language  or  manner  of  speaking 
used  in  the  time  they  are  said  to  have  been  spoken ;  and  as 
that  manner  of  speaking  was  out  of  use  when  this  author 
wrote,  he  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  story  un- 
derstood, to  explain  the  terms  in  which  these  questions  and 
answers  are  spoken;  and  be  does  this  in  the  9tb  verse, 
where  he  says,  *^  Before-time  in  Israel,  when  a  man  went  to 
inquire  of  God,  thus  he  spake.  Come,  let  us  go  to  the  seer; 
for  he  that  is  now  called  a  prophet,  was  before  time  called 
a  seer."  This  proves,  as  I  have  before  said,  that  this  story 
of  Saul,  Samuel,  and  the  asses,  was  an  ancient  story  at  tbe 
time  tbe  book  of  Samuel  was  written,  and  consequeolly 
that  Samuel  did  not  write  it,  and  that  that  book  is  without 
authenticity. 

But  if  we  go  further  into  those  books,  the  evidence  is  still 
more  positive  that  Samuel  is  not  the  writer  of  them  ;  for 
they  relate  things  that  did  not  happen  till  several  years  after 
the  death  of  Samuel.  Samuel  died  before  Saul ;  for  the  1st 
Samuel,  chap,  xxviii.  tells,  that  Saul  and  the  witch  of  Eq- 
dor  conjured  Samuel  up  after  he  was  dead  ;  yet  the  history 
of  the  matters  contained  in  those  books  is  extended  through 
the  remaining  part  of  Saul's  life,  and  to  tbe  latter  end  of 
the  life  of  David,  who  succeeded  Saul.  The  account  of  the 
death  and  burial  of  Samuel,  (a  thing  which  he  could  not 
write  himself)  is  related  in  tbe  25tb  chapter  of  the  first 
book  of  Samuel;  and  the  chronology  affixed  to  this  chap- 
ter makes  this  to  be  1060  year  before  Christ;  yet  the 
history  of  this  first  book  is  brought  down  to  1056  years 
before  Christ,  that  is  to  the  death  of  Saul,  which  was  not 
till  four  years  after  the  death  of  Samuel. 

The  second  book  of  Samuel  begins  with  an  account  of 
things  that  did  not  happen  till  four  years  after  Samuel  was 
dead  ;  for  it  begins  with  the  reign  of  David,  who  succeeded 
Saul,  and  it  goes  on  to  the  end  of  David*s  reign,  which  was 
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forty-three  years  after  tbe  death  of  Samuel;  and  therefore 
the  books  are  in  themselves  positive  evidence  that  they  were 
not  written  by  Samuel. 

I  have  now  gone  through  all  tbe  books  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Bible,  to  wliich  the  names  of  persons  are  affixed,  as 
being  tbe  authors  of  those  books,  and  which  the  church, 
styling  itself  the  Christian  church,  has  imposed  upon  the 
world  as  the  writings  of  Moses,  Joshua  and  Samuel ;  and  [ 
have  detected  and  prored  tbe  falsehood  of  this  imposition. 
And  now,  ye  priests  of  every  description,  who  have  preached 
and  written  against  the  former  part  of  tbe  Age  of  Reason^ 
what  have  ye  to  say  ?  Will  ye,  with  all  this  mass  of  evidence 
against  you,  and  staring  you  in  the  face,  still  have  tbe  as- 
surance to  march  into  your  pulpits,  and  continue  to  impose 
these  books  on  your  congregations,  as  tbe  works  of  inspired 
penmeuy  and  the  word  of  God,  when  it  is  as  evident  as 
demonstration  can  make  truth  appear,  that  the  persons 
who,  ye  say,  are  tbe  authors,  are  not  the  authors,  and  that 
ye  know  not  who  tb€  authors  are.  What  shadow  of  pre- 
tence haye  ye  now  to  produce,  for  continuing  the  blasphe- 
mous fraud?  What  have  ye  still  to  offer  against  the  pure 
and  moral  religion  of  Deism,  in  support  of  your  system  ot 
falsehood,  idohitry,  and  pretended  revelation?  Had  the 
cruel  and  murderous  orders,  with  which  the  Bible  is  filled, 
and  the  numberless  torturing  executions  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  in  consequence  of  those  orders,  being  ascribed 
to  some  friend,  whose  memory  you  revered,  you  would 
have  glowed  with  satisfaction  at  detecting  the  falsehood  of 
tbe  charge,  and  gloried  in  defending  bis  injnred  fame.  It  is 
because  ye  are  sunk  in  tbe  cruelty  of  superstition,  or  feel  no 
interest  in  the  honour  of  your  Creator,  tbal  ye  listen  to  the 
borrid  tales  of  tbe  Bible,  or  hear  them  with  callous  indiffer- 
ence. Tbe  evidence  1  have  produced,  and  shall  still  produce 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is  with- 
out authority,  will,  whilst  it  wounds  the  stubbornnes  of  a 
priest,  relieve  and  tranquillize  tbe  minds  of  millions;  it  will 
free  them  from  all  those  hard  thoughts  of  the  Almighty 
which  priest-craft  and  the  Bible  had  infused  into  their 
minds,  and  which  stood  in  everlasting  opposition  to  all  their 
ideas  of  his  moral  justice  and  benevolence. 

I  come  now  to  the  two  books  of  Kings,  and  the  two 
books  of  Chronicles.  Those  books  are  altogether  historical, 
and  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  lives  and  actions  of  tbe 
Jewish  kings,  who  in  general  were  a  parcel  of  rascals:  but 
these  are  matters  with  which  we  have  do  more  concern, 
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tfaao  me  bave  with  the  Romao  eaaperora,  or  Hoai€r*«  ae- 
couot  ef  the  IJrojan  war.  Besides  wbicb,  as  tbose  wor4i 
are  anoDymous,  and  as  we  know  notbiog;  of  tfae  writor,  or 
of  bis  character,  it  is  impossible  for  u»  to  know  wbal  degree 
of  credit  to  give  to  the  matters  related  tbereia.  Like  all 
otbeir  ancient  histories,  they  appear  to  be  a  jumble  of  fable 
and  of  fact,  and  of  probable  and  of  improbi&le  things,  bnt 
which  distance  of  time  and  place,  and  change  of  circum- 
stances in  the  world,  have  raidered  obsolele  and  uninter- 
esting. 

Tbe  chief  use  I  shall  make  of  ihose  books,  will  be  thai  of 
comparing  them  with  each  other,  and  with  other  parts  of 
the  Bible,  to  shew  the  confusion,  contradidion,  and  cruelty, 
in  this  pretended  word  of  God. 

The  first  book  of  kings  begins  with  tbe  reign  of  Solomou^ 
which,  according  to  tbe  Bible  Chronology,  was  1016  years 
before  Christ;  and  the  second  book  ends  588  years  be- 
fore Christ,  being  a  little  after  tbe  reign  of  2^ekiab, 
whom  Nebucbadnezsar,  after  talking  Jerusalem,  and  con- 
quering the  Jews,  carried  captive  to  Babylon.  The  two 
books  include  a  :space  of  427  years. 

Tbe  two  books  of  Chronicles  are  an  history  of  tbe  aama 
times,  and  in  general  of  tbe  same  persona,  by  another  author; 
for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  same  author 
wrote  the  history  twice  over.  The  first  book  of  Cbroaicles 
(after  giving  tbe  genealogy  from  Adam  to  Saul,  which  Cakes 
up  the  first  nine  chapters)  begins  with  the  reign  of  David ; 
and  the  last  book  ends,  as  in  tfae  last  book  of  kings,  sooa 
after  the  reign  of  Zedekiab>  about  l»88  ^ears  ^fore  Cfarjst 
The  two  last  verses  of  tbe  last  chapter  bring  the  history  52 
years  more  forward,  that  is  to  586.  But  these  verses  do  not 
J»elong  to  the  book,  as  I  shall  ^bew  when  I  come  to  apeak 
of  the  book  of  Ezra. 

Tbe  two  books  of  kings,  besides  the  history  of  Saal, 
David,  and  Solomon,  who  reigned  over  ai^  Israel,  contain 
an  abstract  of  the  lives  of  seventeen  kings  and  one  queen, 
•who  are  styled  kingsof  Judah;  and  of  aiq^teen,  who  am 
•styled  kings  of  Israel ;  for  the  Jewish  nation,  immediatelgr 
•on  the  death  of  Solomon,  split  into  two  parties,  who  chose 
separate  kings,  and  who  carried  on  most  rancorous  wars 
against  each  other. 

Those  two  books  are  little  more  than  a  history  of  aans- 
ainations,  treachery  and  wars.  Tlie  ecuelties  that  the  Jews 
bad  accustomed  tbemselv«s  to  practise  sm  the  Canaanites, 
whose  country  tbey  had  savageLy  invaded  vindar  a  preica- 
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ded  gift  from  God,  they  afterwards  practised  as  furiously 
on  each  other.  Scarcely  half  their  kiugs  died  a  natural 
death,  and  in  some  instances  whole  families  were  destroyed 
to  secure  possession  to  the  successor,  who,  after  a  few 
years,  and  sometimes  ouly  a  few  months,  or  less,  shared  the 
same  fate.  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Kings, 
an  account  is  given  of  two  baskets  full  of  chiidren'iB  beads, 
'70  in  number,  being  exposed  at  the  entrance  of  the  city: 
they  were  the  children  of  Ahab,  and  were  murdered  by  the 
orders  of  Jehu,  whom  Elisha,  the  pretended  man  of  God, 
bad  anointed  to  be  king  over  Israel,  on  purpose  to  commit 
this  bloody  deed,  and  assassinate  his  predecessor.  And  in  the 
account  of  the  reign  of  Manaham,  one  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
who  had  murdered  Shallum,  who  had  reigned  but  one 
month,  it  is  said,  2  Kings,  chap.  xv.  ver.  16,  that  Manaham 
smote  the  city  of  Tiphsah,  because  they  opened  not  the  city 
to  him,  and  all  the  women  that  were  tnerein  that  v^e  with 
child  he  ripped  up. 

Could  we  permit  ourselves  to  suppose  that  the  Almighty 
would  distinguish  any  nation  of  people  by  the  name  oi  his 
chosen  people^  we  must  suppose  that  people  to  have  been  an 
example  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  of  the  purest  piety 
and  humanity,  and  not  such  a  nation  of  ruffians  and  cut- 
throats as  the  ancient  Jews  were;  a  people,  who,  corrupted 
by,  and  copying  after,  such  monsters  and  impostors  as 
Moses  apd  Aaron,  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  David,  had  distin* 
guished  themselves  above  all  others,  on  the  face  of  the  known 
earth,  for  barbarity  and  wickedness.  If  we  will  not  stub- 
bornly  shut  our  eyes,  and  steel  our  hearts,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see,  in  spite  of  all  that  long-established  superstition 
imposes  upon  the  mind,  that  the  flattering  appellation  of 
hie  choeen  people  is  no  other  than  a  lie^  which  the  priests 
and  leaders  of  the  Jews  had  invented,  to  cover  the  baseness 
of  their  own  characters ;  and  which  Christian  priests,  some* 
times  as  corrupt,  and  often  as  cruel,  have  professed  to 
believe. 

The  two  books  of  Chronicles  are  a  repetition  of  the 
same  crime ;  but  the  history  is  broken  in  several  places,  by 
the  author  leaving  out  the  reign  of  some  of  their  kings; 
and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Kings,  there  is  such  a  frequent 
transition  jfrom  kings  of  Judah  to  kings  of  Israel,  and  from 
kings  of  Israel  to  kings  of  Judah,  that  the  narrative  is  ob- 
scure in  the  reading.  In  the  same  book,  the  history  some- 
times contradicts  itself:  for  example,  in  the  second  book  of 
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KiDgs,  ohap.  i.  ver.  8,  we  are  told,  bi^t  in  thti^  »f9b^^wa 
terms,  that  after  the  death  of  ^bazile^b»  king  of  Israel, 
flehorain,  or  Joram,  fwho  wa^  of  the  j|;iou8e  of  AJbftb^) 
reigned  in  bis  stead  in  the  second  year  of'  JeborAQD*  or 
Jofaniy  son  of  Jehosbapba,t)Liqgof  Judab;  apd.in.qh^p.  f'm. 
yer.  16,  pf  tbe  same  jbook,  it  is  sa.ifi,  and  j^  ^^fifPb  geqtr  sji 
Joram,  tbe  son  of  Abab,  king  9/  I.8rftel,  4fb(^apb«(  tb^ing 
iben  kjiiig  of  Judab,  began  to  reign;  tb^t  is,  fiffj^  pbApltf 
^sajs  Jor,aip  pf  Judab  began  to  re^gn  in  t|te  ^cpn4sfjp^  fit 
Jora^m  of  Israel;  and  the  other  chapter  ^aj^,  ,(^at  Joj^am 
of  Israel  began  to  reigo  in  the  Jifth  y^r  qf  Jpr.aai  of 
"^udab. 

Several  of  the  most  e^traorc^ia^rj  QPf^ttf rft  T!^oJL^4  J^  one 
i^^toiry,  as  bayipg  happened  during  tbe  .reign  gf  .sppb  and 

finch  of  tbe^ir  kiug^,  a/^  pot  to  b^  found  (p  th§  <^^9X*  in  re? 
iating  the  re/jgh  of  ijie  same  ]kius :  fojr  ex^ufpf^,  the  jtw q 
j9rst  rival  k/ogs,  aftjer  the  deatj^  pf  9olopi,9A,  ^ef^  ^ebgjbo* 
am  and  Jeroboam :  and  in  1  Kings,  chfip.  ^i.  ^pd  ;Kiii.  ao 
account  is  given  of  J^robpajp  ti^aki^g  ftn  pJBferipg  of  hfvrui 
incense,  and  t|iat  ^  ipaii^  wbo  is  i^ftre  c^ilf  4  f^  Vf^W  of  Qodt 
prJed  ou^'agajpst  the  alt^r,  pbap.  ^iii*  v^f .' ^,  ^''O^Uajrl 
altar !  t|)us  saitp  the  Lor^ ;  ^ebpljd,  ^  phiid  sbftll  be  bprp  (o 
ihe  house  0^  Ijavid,  Josiab  bj  Q^pie;  and  upop  tb^  shall 
P^  I^Sf^r^®  P",®?^  of  the  higl^  pJacf » MJ?  bofp  ipcfRse  .Mpoa 
^ee,  and  men  s  bones'  shall  be  burnt  upon  ^bee." — Yer.  3, 
.'*  Aud  1^  came  to  pass,  when  ^iog  Jeroj^oam  beard  tbeaay- 
ipg  oif  ^he  man  of  God,  whipb  badcried  against  the  altar,  ia 
letbel,  t|iat  |)e  put  forth  bis  hand  from  the  f^ltar,  sajing, 
jay  bold  on  ^tm;  and  bis  ban^  ^vbich  \ie  put  out  against 
^im  driecf  up»  so  that  ^e  could  fiot  puU  it  in  again  tp  him/* 

One  would  think  thai  such  an  exfraordipflrj  case  as  this, 
(wbicb  is  ipoken  of  as  a  judgment),  bappening  to  tbe  chief 
of  one  0/  the  parties,  and  that  at  tbe  first  moment  of  tbe  se- 
paration of  the  Israelites  intp  two  nation^,  would,  if  it  bad 
j^een  tfuie,  bcfen  recorded  in  both  histories.  Bift  though  men 
in  later  timek  have  believed  all  that  the  prophets  have  said 
unto  ^em,  it  does  not  appear,  that  these  prophets,  or  bi^to- 
rians,  believed  each  other :    tbej  knew  each  other  too  welL 

A  long  a^cpunt  also  is  given  in  Kings  about  Elgah.  It 
runs  '^brough  several  chapters,  and  concludes  with  telling* 
Z  Kings,  cbap.  ii.  ver.  II,  ^  And  it  came  to  pass,  a^  tbej 
(Elijah  anid  Elisha)  still  went  on,  and  talked,  that  bebo)d 
there  appeared  a  chariot  qfjire^  and  horses  ofjiref  and  parted 
^eip  i;o(b  asunder,  and  Elijah  u?ent  up  by  a  whirlwind  into 
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^s  tIfe'StbVy  Ts,  raak'dsbo  ineo^ron  of,  though  he  mentions 
Elijah  by  name;  neither  does  he  say  any  thing  of  the  story 
related  in  the  second  chApler  of  the  skme  book  of  Kings,  of 
a  par^d  bf  6bitdren  camgmshe^lald  head,  bald  head:  and 
that  this  man  of  God,  ver.  '^4,  <'  tiipiitd  back,  and  looked 
upon  them,  cM(.cUr^d  theminkhe  ndme  of  the  Lord,  and 
IfceW  (shte^  fortli  t^'6 -Bhe-ttears  bW  bf  the  wood,  and  totfe 
ttWjr  ahd  \W6  tliildVeh  k>f  them."  He  also  passes  over  in 
silence  this  story  tdl'd,  %  Kin^s,  cbbp.  xiii.  that  when  they  were 
burjing^^  Hi&h  ih  th^  ^^pulchre^  wbeHe  Elishahad  been  bu- 
ried, it  h^t)))'^ned  tbkl  the  iJead  man,  ^s  they  were  letting 
bim  dowii,  (^^et.  ^1.)  "  touTcted  the  bdnes  of  Elisha,  and  he 
(the  dead  iWab)  ^fhivedanit'dtodd'uv  dnhisfeeV  The  story 
does  not  teil  ils  '^ttetb^r  the^  burjed  the  man,notwilhstaDd- 
iog  he  revived  and  stood  up  on  his  fbet,  or  drew  him  up 
again.  t)t^bh  &I1  ibe^  ktoMei,  tbe  wriier  of  Chronicles  is  as 
silent  as  anjr  ^:Hter  of  tne  bfi^seikt  day,  who  did  not  chuse  to 
be  accused  bFiyitfg,6^dtlea&tof  romabcing,  would  be  about 
stories  of  ih^  ^tA\i  kind. 

But,  however,  these  two  histbrians  tnay  diff^  from  each 
other,  with  respect  to  tbe  tales  Hslated  by  eitherj;  tney  are  si- 
lent alike  with  respect  to  those  inen  styled  prophets,  whose 
writings  fill  ap  the  latter  part  of  thd  Bible,  fsttiiffa,  ^tro  lived 
iu  the  time  of  Hei&kiab,  i^  fiiientioned  in  Kidgs,  and  ftgpftib, 
io  Cbronieles^  when  thes  elii^ortesarebpeaking;of  that  ir^%il, 
but,  except  in  oae  or  t#o  histaceeti  at  tnbst^  and  tfcbS^  very 
slightly,  none  of  the  reiit  ar^  so  much  as  spok<Bn  of,  or  even 
their  existence  hinted  at:  though,  accdrding  to  the  Bibte 
ciironologyi  they  lived  within  tbe  time  thosi^  histories  ^^r^ 
written  2  sofne  of  them  long  before.  If  thoscf  propbHS^  8(s 
tbey  are  called,  were  men  of  such  impbrtaface  in  their  daj^, 
as  tbe  eotnpiler^of  th^  Bible,  and  priests;  and  commentators, 
tiave  since  represteted  tbem  to  be,  bov(r  can  It  be  ac<)aud'ted 
for,  that  not  one  of  these  histories  shoald  say  any  Ihiog 
»bottt  tbentf  ? 

Tbe!  history  in  th^  books  of  Kin^S  And  6f  Cbroiricl^^s  fs 
brought  forward,  as  I  hive  already  said,  to  tb^  yelif  588 
before  Christ;  it  will  therefore  be  proper  to  examine,  which 
of  tbes^  prophets  lived  before  that  period. 

Here  follows  a  table  of  all  the  prbphets,  with  the  times 
in  which  tbey  lived  before  Christ,  aecordfn^  to  tb«ChYdiity- 
logy  affixed;  to  the  firist  chapter  of  each  of  tbe  bobkd  of  tbb 
prophets-:  aind  also  of  tbe  number  of  y^afs  tbey  li'ted  before 
tbe  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  sfMt  Written. 
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TViifc  of  the  Prophets,  with  the  time  m  which  they  -  lived  before 
Christ,  and  also  before  the  boohs  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  were 
written. 

Years  lYrg  bef. 


Names. 

before 

Kiogs  & 

Observations* 

Chritt 

ChroQ. 

Isaiab 

760 

172 

mentioned. 

Jeremiaji  * 

629 

41 

C  mentioned  only  in  tb< 
I  last  chap,  of  Cbron. 

Ezekiel     - 

595 

7 

not  mentioned. 

DaDiel 

607 

.    19 

not  mentioned. 

Hosea 

785 

97 

not  mentioned. 

Joel 

800 

212 

not  mentioned. 

Amos 

789 

199 

not  mentioned. 

Obadiah  - 

.789 

199 

not  mentioned. 

Jonah 

862 

274 

see  tbe  note*. 

Micab 

750 

162 

not  mentioned. 

Nabam     - 

713 

126 

not  mentioned. 

Habakkuk 

620 

88 

not  mentioned. 

Zepbaniab 

630 

24 

not  mentioned. 

Haggai       ^  after  tbe 

Zecbariab  >    year 

1 

Malacbi      S     588 

1 

Tbifl  table  is  eitber  not  very  honourable  for  tbe  Bible  his- 
torians, or  not  very  bonouraole  for  the  Bible  prophets  ;  and 
I  leave  to  priests,  and  commentators,  who  are  very  learned 
in  little  things,  to  settle  tbe  point  of  etiquette  between  the 
tivo ;  and  to  assign  a  reason,  why  tbe  authors  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  have  treated  those  prophets,  whom  in  the  former 
part  of  tbe  Age  of  Reason,  I  have  considered  as  poets,  with 
as  much  degrading  silence  as  any  historian  of  the  present 
day  would  treat  Peter  Pindar. 

I  have  one  observation  more  to  makeon  the  book  of  Chro- 
nicles! after  which  I  shall  pass  on  to  review  the  remaining 
books  of  the  Bible. 

In  my  observations  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  I  have  quoted 
a  passage  from  tbe  S6th  chapter,  ver.  31,  which  evidently 
refers  to  a  time,  after  that  kings  began  to  reign  over  the 


*  In  2  Kings,  chap.  xiv.  ver.  25,  the  name  of  Jonah  is  mention- 
ed on  account  of  the  restoration  of  a  tract  of  land  by  Jeroboam, 
but  nothing  further  is  said  of  him,  nor  is  any  allusion  made  to 
the  book  of  Jonah,  nor  to  his  expedition  to  Nineveh,  nor  to  his 
encounter  with  the  whale. 
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children  of  Israel;  and  I  have  shewn,  that  as  this  Terse  is 
verbatim  the  same  as  in  Chronicles,  chap.  i.  ver.  43,  where 
it  stands  consistently  with  the  order  of  history,  which  in  Ge- 
nesis it  does  not,  the  verse  in  Genesis,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  36th  chapter,  have  been  taken  from  Chronicles :  and  that 
the  book  of  Genesis,  though  it  is  placed  first  in  the  Bible, 
and  ascribed  to  Moses,  has  been  manufactured  by  some  un- 
known person,  after  the  book  of  Chronicles  was  written, 
which  was  not  until  at  least  eight  hundred  and  sixty  years 
after  the  time  of  Moses. 

The  evidence  I  proceed  by,  to  substantiate  this,  is  regular 
and  has  in  it  but  two  stages.  First,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
that  the  passage  in  Genesis  refers  itself  for  time  to  Chroni- 
cTes  ;  secondly,  that  the  book  of  Chronicles,  to  which  this 
passage  refers  itself,  was  not  begun  to  be  written  until  at 
least  eight  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  time  of  Moses. 
To  prove  this,  we  have  only  to  look  into  the  thirteenth  verse 
of  the  third  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  where 
the  writer,  in  giving  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of 
David,  mentions  Zedekiah  ;  and  it  was  in  the  time  of  Zede- 
kiah,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  Jerusalerin  588  years 
before  Christ,  and  consequently  more  than  860  years  after  ' 
Moses.  Those  who  have  superstitionsly  boasted  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  fiible,  and  particularly  of  the  books  ascribed 
to  Moses,  have  done  it  without  examination,  and  without 
any  other  authority  than  that  of  one  credulous  man  telling 
it  to  another:  for,  so  far  as  historical  and  chronological  evi- 
dence applies,  the  very  first  book  in  the  Bible  is  not  so  an- 
cient as  the  book  of  Homer,  by  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  and  is  about  the  same  age  with  ^op's  Fables. 

1  am  not  contending  for  the  morality  of  Homer;  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  it  a  book  of  false  glory,  tending  to  inspire 
immoral  and  mischievous  notions  of  honour :  and  with  re- 
spect to  ^sop,  though  the  moral  is  in  general  just,  the  fable 
is  offen  cruel ;  and  the  cruelty  of  the  fable  does  more  injury 
to  the  heart,  especially  in  a  child,  than  the  moral  does  good 
to  the  judgment. 

Having  now  dismissed  Kings  and  Chronicles,  I  come  to 
the  next  in  course,  the  book  of  Ezra. 

As  one  proof  among  others  I  shall  produce,  to  shew  the 
disorder  in  which  this  pretended  word  of  God,  the  Bible, 
has  been  put  together,  and  the  uncertainty  of  who  the  au- 
thors were,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  three  first  verses  in 
£zraand  the  two  last  in  Chronicles;  for  by  what  kind  of 
cutting  and  sbuffiing  has  it  been,  that  the  three  first  verses  in 
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Ezra  should  be  th^  two  last  verses  of  Chropicles,  orthat  tbft 
two  last  in  Cbronicles  should  b^  the  three  first  io  Ezra?, 
Either  the  authors  dicj  uot  know  their  oxvn  works^  or  the; 
compilers  did  not  know  the  authors. 

Two  last  Verses  of  Chronicles.  Three  first  verses^  oJ[  Ezju. 


V«r.  22,  Now.iq  thefi^sjt  yef^r. 
of  Cyrus,  king, .  of  Persia,  that 
the  ▼ord  of  the  Lord,  spoken  by. 
the  niouth  of  Jeremiah,  might 
be  accomplished,  the  Lord  stir- 
red up  the  spirit  of  Cyru^,  king 
of  Persia,  that  he  made  a  pro- 
clamation ttiroughout  all  his 
kingdom,  and  put  it  also  in  wri- 
ting, saying,      ' 

23.  Thus  saith  Cyrus,  king 
of  Persia,  AH  the  kingdomsr  of 
the  earth  hath  the  Lord  God  of 
heaven  given  .me :  and  he  hath 
charged  me  to  build  him  an. 
house  in  Jerusalemt  whic|i  is.ii^. 
Judah.  Who  is.th^re  aqaong 
yon  of  his  people  ?  the  Lord  his 
God  be  with  hiip^  and  let  hina , 
go  up 


Ver.  1.  Np^in  the  firftiycaro 
of  Qyruf>  king  of  Persi*^  tbaU 
the  word  of  tbe^  Lord^  by;  the/ 
mouth  of.  JeremiaUf  mig^t.  b^ 
fulfHled,  the.  Loj^d  stirred  op;  the 
spirit  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia^ , 
that  he  m^ade  a  pfpclamfitioQ, 
throughout  all  hiS;kingdom,an4, 
put  it  also  into  writing^  saying, 

2,  Thus  saith  Cyrus, 'king  of 
Persia,  The  Lord  God  ofheaveu. 
hath  given  me  all' the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth;  apd>he  hath  char- 
ged me  to  build  him,  an  -  bouse 
a^  Jerusalem,  which  isia  Jadah. 

3.  V^ho  is  there^  among ,  yoo 
of  all  his  people?  his.  God  bti 
wjth  him,  and.  let.h^o|  go  np  to 
Jerusalem^  which  .is  in,  Jwdah, 
and  build  the  house  of  the  Lordi 
God  ofjsraely  (he  is  tl^e  God) 

.    w/iich  is  in  Jerusalem. 

The  last  verse  in  Chronicles  is  broken  abruptly,  and  e^ds 
in  the  middle  of  a  phrase  with  the  word,  i//),  without  sijgui- 
fying  to  what  place.  This  abrupt  break,  and  thp  appear- 
ance of  the  same  verses  in  different  books,  shew,,  as .  I  h^ve, 
already  said,  the  disorder  and  ignorance  in  which  thp  Bible 
has  been  put  together,  and  that  the  compilers  of  it  b^(|..°o 
authority' for  what  they  w:ere  doing:^  nojr  we  any  authority 
for  belieripg  what  they  have  done*.  / 


*  1  observed  as  I  passed  along,  several  broken  and  ^senseless 
passages  in  the  Bible,  without  thinking  them  of  consequence 
enough  to  be  introduced  in  the  body  of  Che  work  ;  suoh  as  that, 
1  .Samuel,  chap.  xiii.  ver.l.  where  it  is  said,)  ")Saul- reigned  one 
year ;  and  when  he  had  reigned  two  y^ara^over  Israel, Saui  chesa 
him  three  thousand  men,  &c."  The  first  part  of. the  .verse^  thai 
Saul  reigned  one  year,  has  no  ^ense^  sinciSiit.doia  nc^  UUiut  ariiat 
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TheoolytbiDg  tbftt  ba)s  any  ajf^ptolrkDC^  of  certainty  itt 
the  book  of  Esra^  is  tbe  time  id  Which  it  was  written,  wnlcb 
wan  immMiateljr  aft^r  tbe  return  of  tbe  Jews  frodi  the  Bar 
by  Ionian  captivity  about  5S6  years  b^fbre  Christ.  Ezrii- 
(wBo,  according  to  the  Jewish  ooromentators,  is  the  saoife' 
person  as  is  called  EMras  in  tbe  Apocrypha)  was'  one  of 
tbe  persons  who  returned^  and  who,  it  is  pfrobabfe,  wrote 
tbe  adcotint  of  that  affair.  Nebemiah,  wb6s6  book  follows 
dext  to  Esra,  was  another  of  tbe  returned  persons  ;.  and  wbo, 
it  iff  also  probable,  wrote  tbe  abcount  of  tb6  santie  affair,  in* 


Saiil  did,  nor  say  any  thipg  of  what  happene^  at  tne  end  of  that* 
one  year ;  and  it  is  bestdes,  mere  absurdity  to  say  he  reigjne^one 

gebr,  wh6n  the  very  next  pf^rase  says  he  had  reigned  t^o  \  fpr  if 
chad  reigned  two,  it  "was  impossible  nbt'to*have*^reij;nerf  pi\e|,,  .,^ 
Atiot^^r  instance  occurs  in  Joshua,  .chap,  v!  where  the  writer 
telfs  us  a's^ory  of  an  angel  (for  such  the  tabl^  o/ contents^  ai  the* 
bead  of  the  ehttpler;  aalis  him)  appearing  unto  Joshua ; '  and  the 
story  ends  abruptly j  a6d  without  &ny  conclusion.  The  story  is  as 
folio w.s  :<r-Ver.'  13.  .**  And  it  came  to- pass,  w.hen  Joshua  wafby^ 
Jericho,  that  he  lift  up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold   there' 
stood  a  man  over  against  him  with  his  s#ord  drawn  in  his  hand  : 
aKid  Joshua  went  unto  him,  and  said  untp  him,  A^tthou  for  us,  or" 
for  our  adversaries?"    Vers^  14,  **  And  he'  sajd,;  Nay;  biit  as* 
captain  of  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  am  ,1  ,n6w,  come,.    And  Joshua! 
fell  on  his  face  t(^  th^^  earth,  and  did  wqcship,  and, said  Mntb  hiln, 

What  saith  my  Lord^ unto  his  servant  f      Ver.    15,     *'  And  the 

'  J  )  »■'        I'll''  ♦»••• 

captain  of  the  Lord's  host  said  unto  Joshua^  Loose  thy-jshoje  from, 
onth^fbot:  for  th6  placte  whereon    thou  sianciest  is  noly.     And 
Joshua  did  so." — And  what  then?  nothing:  for  here  the  story' 
ends,  and  the  chapter  too.    ^      .        ^  «  ^         ^ 

Either  this  s^or^  is  broken  otTiri  the  middle,  of  it  is  a  story  told 
by'sotefe  Jewish  "htimourist'iii  ridicule  of  Joshiia^s  ptetend^d'mis-* 


pou^ly  introduces' an^Vngel"  In  the  figtrVje  of  a  man,  wit^  ft  drawn 
s%7>fa  in  bra  hand,  before  whom  Jo^ua  fails  bti  his  face'  to^  the 
e^Hh',  and  Vorships  (which  is  contrai^  to  their  ^second  comm'and- 
m^nV;  andHhen,  this  most'Wportakit  embassy  from  tieaVen  ends, 
in  telling  Joshua  td  pull  oft^his  shob.'  It  migiit  as  well  have  told 
him  Ho  pull-up  his  |bfeeches.'  <  w 

ft^is  certafh,  ho^fever,  that  the  Jews  did  not  credit' ev^ry  thing 
thMt  leaders  told  them,  as  appears  from  the  cavalier  manner  in 
wblcb  they-fcpeak  of  Moses,  when  he  was  gone  into'  the  mount. 
'*  As-for  this  Moses,  say  they,  we  'wOt  nc^  what  id  become  of 
hWi?'    fiidd.^chap.^x.  xxii.  ver.  1, 


So 
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tbe  book  tbat-bears  bis  name.  But  tbo«e  accooots  are  no- 
tbiDg  to  US)  nor  to  aoy  otber  persons,  unless  it  be  to  tbe 
Jews,  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  their  nation  ;  and  there  is 
just  as  much  of  the  word  of  God  in  those  books,  as  there  is 
in  any  of  the  histories  of  France,  or  Rapin's  History  of  En- 
gland, or  the  history  of  any  other  country. 

But  even  in  matters  of  historicai  record,  neither  of  those 
writers  are  to  be  depended  upon.  Jn  the  second  chapter  of 
Ezra,  the  writer  gives  a  list  of  the  tribes  and  families,  and 
of  the  precise  number  of  souls  of  each  that  returned  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  :  and  this  enrollment  of  the  persons 
so  returned,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects for  writing  the  book  :  but  in  this  there  is  an  error  that 
destroys  the  intention  of  the  undertaking. 
.  The  writer  begins  his  enrollment  in  the  following  manner : 
Chap.  ii.  ver,  3,  "  The  children  of  Parosh,  two  thousand 
one  hundred  seventy  and  four."  Verse  4,  "  The  children 
of  Shephatiah,  three  hundred  seventy  and  two."  And  in  this 
manner  he  proceeds  through  all  the  families ;  and  in  tbe 
64th  verse,  he  makes  a  total,  and  says,  the  whole  congrega- 
tion together  was  f(yriy  and  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  ihreencore. 

But  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  casting  up  tbe  seve- 
ral particulars,  will  fiud  that  the  total  is  but  29,818;  so 
that  the  error  is  12,64iJ.*  What  certainty  then  can  there  be 
in  the  Bible  for  any  thing  ? 

Nehemiab,  in  like  manner,  gives  a  list  of  tbe  returned  fa- 
milies and  of  tbe  number  of  each  family.  He  begins  as  in 
Ezra,  by  saying,  chap.  vii.  ver.  8,  *<  The  children  of  Parosh, 


•  Particulars  of  the  families  from  the 

second  cfiapter  of  Ezra. 

Chap.  ii. 

Bt.  forw. 

11,577 

Bt.  forw. 

15,783 

Bt.  forw. 

19,444 

Ver.  3     2172 

Ver.  13 

666 

Ver.  23 

128 

Ver.  33 

725 

4      372 

14 

2056 

24 

42 

34 

345 

5       775 

15 

454 

25 

743 

35 

3630 

6     2812 

16 

98 

26 

621 

36 

973 

7     1254 

17 

323 

27 

122 

37 

1052 

8       945 

18 

112 

28 

223 

38 

1247 

9      760 

19 

223 

29 

52 

39 

1017 

10      642 

20 

95 

30 

156 

40 

74 

11       623 

21 

123 

31 

1254 

41 

128 

12     1222 

22 

56 

32 

320 

42 

58 
60 

Total 

139 
392 
652 

11,577 

15,783 

19,444 

29,818 
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two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- two  ;*'  and  so  on 
through  all  the  families.  The  list  differs  in  several  of  the* 
particulars  from  that  of  Ezra.  In  the  66th  verse,  Nehe* 
miah  makes  a  tdtal,  and,  says,  a^  Ezra  had  said,  "  The 
whole  congregation  together  was  forty  and  two  thousands 
three  hundred  and  threescore."  But  the  .particulars  of  this 
list  make  a  total  but  of  31,089,  so  that  the  error  here  is 
11,271.  These  writers  may  do  well  enough  for  Bible- 
makers,  but  not  for  anv  thing  where  truth  and  exactness  is 
necessary.  The  next  nook  in  course  is  the  book  of  Esther. 
If  madam  Esther  thought  it  any  honour  to  offer  herself  as 
a  kept  mistress  to  Ahasuerus,  or  as  a  rival  to  Queen  Vasbti, 
who  had  refused  to  come  to  a  drunken  king,  in  the  midst  of 
a  drunken  company,  to  foe  made  a  show  of,  (for  the  account 
says  they  had  been  drinking  seven  days,  and  were  merry,) 
let  Esther  and  Mordecai  look  to  that,  it  is  no  business  of 
ours  ;  at  least,  it  is  none  of  mine ;  besides  which,  the  story 
has  a  great  deal  the  appearance  of  being  fabulous,  and  is 
also  anonymous.     I  pass  on  to  the  book  of  Job. 

The  book  of  Job  differs  in  character  from  all  the  books 
we  have  hitherto  passed  over.    Treachery  and  murder  make 
no  part  of  this  book ;    it  is  the  meditations  of  a  mind 
strongly  impressed  with  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  and) 
by  turns  sinking  under,  and  struggling  against  the  pressure* 
It  is  a  highly  wrought  composition,  between  willing  sub-, 
mission  and  involuntary  discontent ;  and  shews  man,  as  he 
sometimes  is,  more  disposed  to  be  resigned  than' he  is  capa- 
ble of  being.     Patience  has  but  a  small  share  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  person  of  whom  the  book  treats;  on  the  contrary,, 
his  grief  is  often  impetuous;  hut  be  still  endeavours  to  keep 
a  guard  upon  it,  and  seems  determined,  in  the  midst  of  ac«- 
cumulating  ills,  to  impose  upon  himself  the  hard  duty  of 
contentment. 

I  have  spoken  in  a  respectful  manner  of  the  book  of  Job 
in  the  former  part  of  the  Jgeof  Reaaon^  but  without  know- 
ing at  that  time  what  1  have  learned  since;  which  is,  that, 
from  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  collected,  the  book  of  Job 
does  not  belong  to  the  Bible. 

I  have  seen  the  opinion  of  two  Hebrew  commentators, 
Abeuezra  and  Spinosa,  upon  this  subject;  they  both. say 
that  the  book  of  Job  carries  no  internal  evidence  of  being 
an  Hebrew  book:  that  the  genius  of  the  composition,  and 
the  drama  of  the  piece,  are  not  Hebrew ;  that  it  has  been 
translated  from  another  language  into  i)ebrew;  and  that  the 
author  of  the  book  was  a  Gentile ;  that  the  character  repre- 
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defiled  tinder  tb^Dani^dr Satan  Cv^bibUMrtVy  first' and  onlf 
tSml?  tbiflfnatiiKis^mi^litibD^iti'tbe  Bibl^)  dd^' ifdt  corres- 
poftd  to  aby'Hebl%w^  id^';  and-  thtft  tlie'tWB  dorfvt)cationii 
Which*  thfe' Deity  is'siijjpoifed'tb  have' made  of  tKbsfe;  wtom 
the  po^lh  claUsr  sbnb  of  G^d,  aud  the;  familfaHty^  irHn6ti  this 
Mppo^cTl^i^to'ii^fltkt^d'to  baVe  ^tb  the  D^tyi  arb  in  the 

medtts€>: 

U^rtay  al^^b6  dbsttVfedJ  tha*'tBe'b6bk'sbyif9^  itself*  to  be 
tile  i^mtfup^tote  df«  a' iriitia^cbltiTkteld'itf '  ^lenb^,  ^rtricb  the 
J^Wi  ^  farftbni^Weihg-  f»ttfduS»feF;  ^-tt^^v^^V  ignorant  of. 
The:  tfltiiatonBitd  ofbJ*bls*df  liafthriF  pbHdibpWy  rfrc*  freqdeiit 
atidl  9trt)i^,  ahd  aV^^or^' difif^^edt  caftttb- aby' tbing"  itf  th^ 
bodkfe'  kik>vi'rf  ta  b*  HebireW;  The'  asthhbHiiikV'  rfamels 
Pleiades  Orfotl,  aad  Arcturus,'  iil-e''Grtek,  abfd'bdt' Hebrew, 
ifattf^ft  ati^^'a^  it  dbed  tibt  Bpp^t  nnrn'Mythiti^*  iHUt^  \i  to 
b0  f^Qtfdr  lb  tM>  Bifbh^,  *th^l!  ib&.  ilsWh  kbe^'aby  things '(^fastro- 
if^POiiy^^]^^  thkt  itSkf  stbdied '  it'  the^'  had  no  translation  of 
titfose  naMMMnt^th^lr  ovv^n'  lab^gbagei  but  adapted  tbip  natnes 
as  they  found- tbrennf  intb^'pbebi.- 

TiM  th^  j4^^'dTd  thAb^rMe'tbb'lit^^riihy  pV<!r(Ibb(iohk  of  the 
GeatHe  natiottd'intd  tl^'H^rei/f'  Itto^ba^e;  afad  riff^  thehif 
>titbi  thl^ir'  o\*^ti,  id  nfbta  mbtttr*  of  doubt; 'the 'thirljr'="first 
ob»pte*of»  PrW^rbfe'is^a*  eirden^ie  of'lhis ;  H'istbeife  sAid, 
v^fSl.'Thewdrd'ofMngLenTUeli  the  projf)kec^  tdhich^  Me 
nMker  taughP  hiifir.  This  Terse' stands  b^  a  prefode'*  to  thef 
prbverbiEr»tbAt'f<5floNfV  abd'-whibh  afe  not  tRe*  proverbs  of 
S«)<>fnoii(»b«itio<'Lek>uefr  and thid  Lemuel  w^s^not'ODe  oF 
t  Vk\ii%tMyt  IsrfiM,  ttov'of  Jtfd^i  but  of  som^  bth«r'couoYry, 
and.»ooB«^quei»f)y  a'Gentil^.'  Th^'^Jew^;  howHet,  have 
adopted  hii4S'pf6t«rbs^<and  as'the]^*cttbnbt  giVe  bfa^  aiteobbt 
whio  theatithbtJof  the'bbok  of  36b' WaS,  uorboiii?' tbe^'cam^* 
by  th^  bo^k ;  ^aftd  aid  It  ditfek^Yn'cbaracterfrom  Hhe  UebreW" 
writings,  and  stands  totally  unconnected  with  -e^^i^y '  other' 
bbok:and  ^cilapter  in  the  Bi bib  before  it,  abd  after"  it/ it  has 
all'thi»ei!|t<nin^^dfiaotial  evidence  of  bein^  orfginaily'a'  bbdft^'of 
tb«tG«iitilos;^' 


•Thfe  pftfj^r  kribwrt  by  tK^  nrfftie'*  of  ^  Agu¥%  pM^ef,'  irf*  the 
3eth  chli^terbf  *ProV^r%s;  inifn^diat^ly ^recedihl  the'  prbv^s*  of 
L*MO«i;«nd  WhicAis  th^'oriiy  &^dibIfeV^eHiborii^eiv'^d,'aiidWell^^ 
elc|^v^9s0dpt«y$r  iii'thi  '6i)5l€f;1ia«inil<Sh  tH^^ppeliVabcebf  behlg'k' 
prayct  takien  fr6tn  th^  G^ttlels;  Thfe  tia^tf^bf  'A«|^i<  bcl$tiHfY>h%<^^ 
oUvarodcabioii  than  thit$  «nd  he  is  iiitr6di]<^dp(oe|ethe^Vilh  the* 
pmye««s«ribcd' to  hiiki,  in  thesable  matener  aidiiemy te  UieMMi^^ 
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Tba.  Bible.  iDAk^rs,  aad  tbosereg^ulators  of  time,. tbe  Bible 
cbroAologistSy  appear  to  bare  been  at  a  loss.w.bere  ta  placei 
apd,  bow.to  disf^ose  of  tbe  book  of  Job,:  for  it.coutains  no* 
one  historicai  circumstaQce,  nonallusioiito.  aay,.  tbati  might; 
serTe  to  deiermiueits  place  io  tbe.  Bible.     Butjt  would  not 
have  aQ3wered  thoL  purpose  of  these  raeu.  to  baye  informed- 
tbe  world  of  their  ignorance ;  and  therefore tbejr  have  aflBxi- 
ed  itto  the  mra.  of,  1520  years*before  Christ,,which  ia  during 
tbe  time:  the  I^a4^1ite8.were  in-  Egypt,,  and.  fon  which,  the^ 
bare  jpst  aa  much  autharitj,,  and^  no.  more  tban«  L  shouicL 
have  for  saying  itwasaxthousand  y^ars^be  fore,  that  ^period. 
The  probability^  however,  is,  ttuttit.is  oJder.than  any. book, 
in  tbe  Bible;  aad  it  is  the.  only  one  tbalx^n  be  .read  withaut^ 
in^liguation  ojc  disgjuat. 

We  know,  nothing -of  what  th^  ancient  Gentile  world,  (fta. 
it  is. called),  was  before,  tbe  time  of  the  Jews,  whose,  i^actice.. 
h^  b€^n  to  calumniate  aqd   blacken  the i  character  ol"  all- 
other,  nations;  and  it  is  from  the  Jewish,  accounts  that,  we 
hfive  learned  .to  call  tbem'beathens.     Bui  as.far  as.we.  know 
t9  the  contrary,  they,  were  a  Just  and.  moral  people,  ^nd  Dot  • 
addicted, , like  the  Jews,  to   cruelty  and  >  revenge,  but  of. 
whose  professioa  of  faith  iwe  are  unacquainted.     It<ap{]|»ars . 
to  have  been  their  custom  to  personify, -both,  virtue  andvice, , 
by> statues  and  images^  as  is  done  now^andays  both.  by.  sta* 
t()ary;and  by,  pointing;  but  it. does  not. follow  from. this, < 
that  tbey  worshipped  them. any  moxe  tham  we.  dp..  Ii  p^  . 
on. to  the.  book  of 

I^salmSfpl^YfMclk  it  i&noit  necessary ^  to:  makB  ,nuick  ob«^ 
s^rvation«  Som^  of  them  are  moral,  and.otbers  acevery^re-^ 
vengeful,  and  the  gieater  'par^t-  relates,  to  certain,  looal  cir- 
cumstance^ of  >tbe  Jewish  natioaai  Jthe^ime,tb€y^wer.ei.writi» 


T*- 


words,(  thlit  Lemuel  and  his  proverb8AMintnidoced'4n(thechapl0ar 
thatfoUows^    The  .first  versQiOf  .the  dOth:ichaptBR  Ba]f9^.'^Tbei 
wewds  of  AguF«  the  son. of  Jakab^  even  the  prophecy;*'  hireTrtfae/ 
ward  prophecy  is  used  with  the  same  applicatioQ  it  baa  in  iba  fol«>  • 
Ic^^ig  chapter  of  Lemuel  unconnected  with  .anyj^ing  of  p^e-v  • 
diction.     The  prayer  of  Agur  is  in  the  8th  and  9th  versea,..'*  Rc". 
fnfffw  Jar  from  me  vanity  find  lies ;  gipe  me,  neither.rickes  nor  pf- 
veriy,  but  feed  me  with  food  convement  for  me  : .  lest  I  he  full  and 
deny  thee,  and  say.  Who  is  the t  Lord?,  or,  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal ^\ 
and.  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain,**'  This  has  not  any  of  the 
marks  of  being  a  Jewish  prayer,  for  the  Jews  never  prayed  bbt* 
when  thfey  were  in  trouble,  and  never  for* any  thmg  bat  'victory,', 
vengeance  and  riches. 
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ten,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is,  however,  an 
error,  or  an  imposition,  to  call  them  the  Psalms  of  David: 
thej  are  a  collection,  as  song-books  are  now-a*days,  from  - 
different  song-writers,  who  lived  at  different  times.  The  ' 
i87th  Psalm  could  not  have  been  written  till  more  than  400 
years  after  the  time  of  David,  because  it  is  written  in  com- 
memoration of  an  event,  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Baby- 
ion,  which  did  not  happen  till  that  distance  of  time.  *^  By 
the  rivers  of  Babylon  we  sat  donm  ;  yea,  toe  wept  when  were" 
membered  Zion.  We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows^  in 
the  midst  thereof ;  for  th^e  they  that  carried  us  away  captive^ 
required  of  us  a  song,  sayings  sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of 
Zum.^*  As  a  man  would  say  to  an  American,  or  to  a  French- 
man, or  to  an  Englishman,  sing  us  one  of  your  American 
songs,  or  your  French  songs,  or  your  English  songs.  This 
remark  with  respect  to  the  time  this  psalm  was  written,  is  of 
no  other  use  than  to  shew  (among  others  already  mentioned) 
the  general  imposition  the  world  has  been  under,  with  re- 
spect to  the  authors  of  the  Bible.  No  regard  has  been  paid 
to  time,  place,  and  circumstance;  and  the  names  of  persons 
have  been  affixed  to  the  several  books,  which  it  was  as  im- 
possible they  should  write,  as  that  a  man  should  walk  in 
procession  at  his  own  funeral. 

The  book  of  Proverbs.     These,  like  the  Psalms,  are  a  col- 
lection, and  that  from  authors  belongiug  to  other  nations 
than  those  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  I  have  shewn  in  the  ob- 
servations upon  the  book  of  Job:  besides  which,  some  of 
the  proverbs  ascribed  to  Solomon,  did  not  appear  till   two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon:  for  it 
■  is  said  in  the  1st  verse  of  the  25th  chapter.    **  These  are  also 
proverbs  of  Solomon  which  the  men  of  Hezekiahy  king  qf 
Judahj  copied  out.^^  It  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from 
the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  time  of  Hezekiab.     When  a 
man  is  famous  and  bis  name  is  abroad,  he  is  made  the  puta- 
tive father  of  things  be  never  said  or  did  ;  and  this,  most  pro- 
bably, has  been  the  case  with  Solomon.     It  appears  to  bare 
be«i  the  fashion  of  that  day  to  make  proverbs,  as  it  is  now 
to  make  jest-books,  and  father  them  upon  those  who  never 
saw  them. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  or  the  Preacher^  \t  also  ascribed 
to  Solomon,  and  that  with  much  reason,  if  not  with  truth. 
It  is  written  as  the  solitary  reflections  of  a  worn-out  de- 
bauchee, such  as  Solomon  was,  who  looking  back  on  scenes 
he  can  no  .longer  enjoy,  cries  out,  JLl  is  vanity!  A  great 
deal  of  the  metaphor  and  of  the  sentiment  is  obscure,  most 
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probably  by  traariatrbh ;  but  enough  is  left  to  shew  they 
were  strongly  pointed  in  the  original.*  From  what  is  trans* 
initted  to  us  of  the  character  of  Solomon,  he  was  witty, 
ostentatious,  dissolute,  and  at  last  melancholy.  He  lired 
fast,  and  diedj  tired  of  the  world,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight 
years. 

Seyen  hundred  wives,  and  three  hundred  concubines,  are 
worse  than  none ;  and  however  it  may  carry  with  it  the 
appearance  of  heightened  enjoyment,  it  defeats  all  the 
felicity  of  affection,  by  leaving  it  no  point  to  fix  upon  ;  di- 
vided love  is  never  happy.  This  was  the  case  with  Solo- 
mon ;  and  if  he  could  not,  with  all  his  pretensions  to 
wisdom,  discover  .it  beforehand,  he  merited,  unpitied,  the 
mortification  he  afterwards  endured.  In  this  point  of  view, 
bis  preaching  is  unnecessary,  because,  to  know  the  conse- 
quences, it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  cause.  Seven 
hundred  wives,  and  three  hundred  concubines,  would  have 
stood  in  the  place  of  the  whole  book.  It  was  needless  after 
this  to  say,  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  derive  happiness  from  the  company  of  those 
whom  we  deprive  of.  happiness. 

To  be  happy  in  old  age,  it  is  necessary  that  we  accustom 
ourselves  to  objects  that  can  accompany  the  mind  all  the 
way  through  life,  and  that  we  take  the  rest  as  good  in  their 
day.  The  mere  man  of  pleasure  is  miserable  in  old  age; 
and  the  mere  drudge  in  business  is  but  a  little  better: 
whereas,  natural  philosophy,  mathematical  and  mechanical 
science,  are  a  continual  source  of  tranquil  pleasure,  and  in 
spite  of  the  gloomy  dogmas  of  priests,  and  of  superstition, 
the  study  of  those  things  is  the  study  of  the  true  theology ; 
it  teacher  man  to  know  and  to  admire  the  Creator,  for  the 
principles  of  science  are  in  the  creation,  and  are  unchange- 
able, and  of  divine  origin. 

Those  who  knew  Benjaman  Franklin  will  recollect,  that 
his  mind  was  ever  young ;  his  temper  ever  serene :  science 
that  never  grows  grey,  was  always  his  mistress.  He  was 
never  without  an  object,  for  when  we  cease  to  have  an  object, 
we  become  like  an  invalid  in  an  hospital  waiting  for  death. 

Solomon's  Songs  are  amorous  and  foolish  enough,  but 
which  wrinkled  fanaticism  has  called  divfne.  The  compi* 
lers  of  the  Bible  have  placed  these  songs  after  the  book  of 


*  Those  that  look  out  of  the  window  sluill  he  darkened^  is  an 
obscure  figure  in  translation  for  loss  of  sight. 
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Bccleaiairtes^  and  the  <cbf  ooologists  hf(v<e  Affixed  to  tb^n  the 
«r«L  of  10il4  jiears  before  Cbriat,  at  trhtcfa  thioe  SolotDOAs 
aocQfdiiig  to  Ithe  aMne  <cbroDQlog^y,  «fas  ain^ileefi  years  of 
age,  aad  was  then  ianning  bis  aeraglio  vt  wiiies  and  eoDca'> 
Unes.  The  Bjble«inakers  and  -the  ofarouotogists^ould  btiTft 
managed  this  matter  a  little  better,  and  either  bave  said 
natbiiog  .about  the  time,  -or  -oboaen  «  time  iess  iDccmsistent 
^itbitbesttipposed  dirioity  of  iboie  songs;  for  SoloiMm uras 
4beii  ip  tbe  fa^Bey-mooa  of  ooe  thoiisatid  debaacberiiSv 

It  abound  also  bav«  oiecttrrod  io  »tbem,  ibtit  as  te  vrroit^  If 
b^  did  write*  .tbe  book  of  EcotoeiasteB,  Idog  after  tbese 
3eiigs»  aod  in  wbiefa  be  ejcckiaris,  tbat  m\\  is  vaaity  and 
•v;e0catiofi  of  spirit ;  likat  ibe  ooDcluded  those  snugs  in  that 
(desofiptioA.  Tbis  is  tbe  mote  probable,  because  be  says,  or 
MQm^odf  for  biaif  filieclesiastes,  obap.  iL  ver.  8,  **  /  gii^  «ii^ 
m^H  9inger9^  .a«4E  wommi  singers,  <most  probable  to  mw 
tbose  s«>nf  8)  <Mnd  nmsical  iu9inummi8  of  aii  sorts ;  and 
{lebold  (rer.  I  l.)all  mras  vanity  and  vexa^oD  of  spirit."  The 
oofnpilers»  bowever^  have  done  tbeir  work  bwt  by  balyes^ 
lor  as  tbey  bave  giveo  us  ibe  songs,  Ib^y  shoiild  have  given 
us  tbe  times,  tbat  we  might  siog  them. 

Tb^  books,  oalled  tbe  books  of  tbe  prophets,  iil  ap  ail  ibe 
laaiaJoiag  part  of  tbe  Bible;  tbey  are  sixteen  In  nymber, 
bieciDoipg  with  Isaiah,  aod  ending  with  Malacbi ;  of  whieh  I 
b^ve  given  yoo  a  list,  io  tbe  observation  upon  Chronidea. 
Of  these  nixte^  prophets,  all  of  whoa,  exoept  tbe  three  last« 
lived  within  tbe  time  tbe  books  of  Kings  and  Cbronieles 
wero  written ;  two  ooly ,  Isaiah  aod  Jeremiah,  are  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  those  books.  I  shall  begin  with  those  two, 
reserviag  what  I  have  to  say  on  tbe  general  oharaoter  of  tbe 
oieo  called  prophets  to  aootbet  pari  of  Ibe  work. 

Whoever  will  take  tbe  trouble  of  readiog  tbe  book  asorib* 
ed  to  Isaiah,  will  find  it  one  of  the  niost  wild  and  disorderly 
oom positions  eter  put  together;  it  has  neither  begiwiiiig,  mid- 
dle»  nor  end  i  and,  except  a  short  historical  party  and  m 
f»w  sketches  of  history  m  two  or  three  of  tbe  ftnrt  obapters, 
is  one  oootiaued  ineoherent,  bon>bastioal  rant*  fuif  of  extras 
vagMt  qietapbof,  without  appi&cataon,  and  destitute  of 
maaqing ;  a  sciiool-boy  would  scarcely  have  been  excvssble 
for  writing  such  steff ;  it  is  (at  least  in  translation)  that  hind 
afoompositioa  wsd  fialse  taste,  that  is  properly  coUisd  piwe 
run  mad. 

Tbe  historical  part  begins  at  the  S&th  chapter,  aod  is 
continmed  to  tbe  end  of  the  39th  chapter.  It  relaica  some 
matters  tbat  are  said  to  have  parsed  dusing:  the  teign^  of 
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Hezek^ah  king  of  J.adab,  at  which  time  Isaiah  lived.  Tfiis 
fragment  of  history  &egiD9  and  ead^  abruptly;  it  b&s  not 
tt^e  le^t  coDDecti9h  with  the  chapter  t^hat  precejdes  it,  nor 
with  that  which  fqllows  it^  nor  with  ^nv  other  in  the  book. 
It  is  probable  that  Isaiah  wrote  this  fragment  himself,  be- 
cause'be  was  an  actor  in  the  circun^jstances  >t  treats  of;  bujt^ 
except  this  paft,  there  are  scarcely  ^wo  chapters  tbat  have 
any  copnection  with  each  other ;  one  is  intitle^,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  drst  verse,  the  burden  of  Babylon^  another,  tl^e 
burden  of  Moab;  another,  the  burden  of  Damascus:  i^po- 
tber,  the  burden  of  Egypt ^  another,  jthe  burden  of  the 
Desart  of  the  Sei^t;  aijotner,  the  bur(j[en  of  the  Valley  of 
Vision  ;*  as  you  would  say,  the  i?tory  of  the  knight  of  the 
burnipg  mountain,  tl^e  story  of  Cin^derell^,  or  the  Children 
in  the  Wood,  ^c,  Ac. 

I  have  aTready  shewn,  in  the  instance  of  the  t^o  last 
verses  of  Cbronicles,  ^d  the  three  first  in  E^ra,  (hat  the 
compiler^  of  the  Bible  mixed  and  coofeunded  th^  writings 
of  different  authors  with  each  other ;  wbiob  alone,  were 
there  no  other  caqse,  is  sufficient  to  (Jestroy  the  atitfa^nti- 
city  of  any  compiUtion,  because  it  i^  ipore  thanpresuipptive 
evidence'  that  the  compilers  are  i^orapt  v)rho  the  authofs 
were.'  A  very  glaring  instance  of  this  occurs  in  tjie  bpok 
ascribed  to  Isaiah :  the  latter  p^rt  of  tfa^  4  ith  cht^pt^r,  and 
the  bejgiuping  of  the  45tb,  so  far  frqm  having  been  written 
by  Isaiah,  coulcj  only  have  befq  vyritteu  by  some  person 
who  lived  at  le^st  an  hundred  and  fifty  yea]rs  after  Isaiah 
was  dead. 

These  chapters  are  a  compliment  to  C^ruf,  who  peripitted 
the  Jews  to  return  to  Jerusalem  from  the  Babylonian  cap* 
ti'vity,  to  rebuilcf  Jerusalem  ^ud  th^  teoiple,  as  is  stated  m 
£zra.  The  Ifis^  verse  of  the  44th  chapt^er^  and  the  begip 
ning  of  the  45tb,  are  in  the  following  words:  *'  Thki  saith 
pf  Ct(ru8f  he  18  f(iy  shepherd^  and  ^haU  perform  all  my  plea" 
sure;  even  saying  to  Jerusalem^  thou  mall  bp  built;  ^n4 
to  the  te^nple  thy  foundat^o^  shall  be  laid :  thus  ^aith  the 
Lord  to  his  ano%nied^  to  Cyrus^  whose  right  hfjLn(jt  I  have 
holden  to  subdue  naUons  before  him,  and  I  wilf  loos^  the 
loins  of  kings  to  open  before  him  the  two-leaved  gijttes^  and 
t^  gates  s/mU  not  be  shut ;  I  wfU  go  before  thee^  4*?. 

"what  kudacity  pf  chuircfa  and  prfest(y'  i^noraftpe  it  \»  to 
impose  this  book  upop  the  world  as  the  v^ritin^  of  Isaiah, 
Whetn  Isaiah,  accordmg  to  their  own  chronolpgy,  died  soon 
after  the  death  of  Hezekiah,  which  Was  699  years  before 
Christ ;   and  the  decree  of  Cvrus,  in  fevour  of  the  Jews 
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returDJDg  to  Jerusalem,  was,  according  to  the  same  chrono- 
logy 536  years  before  Christ:  which  is  a  distance  of  time, 
between  the  two,  of  162  years.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
compilers  of  the  Bible  made  these  books;  but  rather  that 
they  picked  up  some  loose,  anonymous  essays,  and  put 
them  together,  under  the  names  of  such  authors  as  best 
suited  their  purpose.  They  have  encouraged  the  imposition, 
which  is  next  to  inventing  it;  for  it  was  impossible  but 
they  must  have  observed  it. 

When  we  see  the  studied  craft  of  the  scripture- makers,  in 
making  every  part  of  this  romantic  book  of  school-boy's 
eloquence  bend  to  the  monstrous  idea  of  a  son  of  God,  be- 
gotten by  a  ghost  on  the  body  of  a  virgin,  there  is  no  impo- 
sition we  are  not  justified  in  suspecting  them  of.     Every 
phrase   and  circumstance  is  marked  with  the    barbarous 
hand  of  superstitious  torture,  and  forced  into  meanings  it 
was  impossible  they  could  have.     The  bead  of  every  chap- 
ter, and  the  top  of  every  page,  are  blazoned  with  the  names 
of  Christ  and  the  church,  that  the  unwary  reader  naigbt 
jsuck  in  the  error  before  he  began  to  read. 
.    Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive^  and  bear  a  son^  Isaiah, 
chap.  vii.  ver.   14,  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  the  person 
called  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  mother  Mary,  and  has  been 
echoed  through  Christendom  for  more  than   a  thousand 
years ;   and  such  has  been  the  rage  of  this  opinion,   that 
scarcely  a  spot  in  it  but  has  been  stained  with  blood,  and 
marked  with  desolation,  in  consequence  of  it.    Though  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  enter  into  controversy  on  subjects  of 
this  kind,  but  to  confine  myself  to  shew  that  the  Bible  is 
spurious;   and   thus,  by  taking  away  the  foundatiod,    to 
overthrow  at  once  the  whole  structure  of  superstition  raised 
thereon ;    I  will,  however,  stop  a  moment  to  expose  the 
fallacious  application  of  this  passage. 

Whether  Isaiah  was  playing  a  trick  with  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah,  to  whom  this  passage  is  spoken,  is  no  business  of 
mine;  I  mean  only  to  shew  the  misapplication  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  that  it  has  no  more  reference  to  Christ  and  bis 
mother  than  it  has  to  me  and  my  mother.  Thestorj  is 
simply  this. 

The  king  of  Syria  and  the  king  of  Israel  (I  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  Jews  were  split  into  two  nations,  one  of 
which  was  called  Judah,  the  capital  of  which  was  Jerusalem, 
and  the  other  Israel)  made  war  jointly  against  Ahaz,  king 
of  Judah,  and  marched  their  armies  towards  Jerusalem. 
Ahaz  and   his  people  became  alarmed,  and   the  account 
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says,  ver.  2,  **  Their  hedrtf  were  moved  de  the  trees  of  the 
ttood  are  moved  with  the  wind.^' 

In  this  situation  of  things,  Isaiah  addresses  himself  to 
Abaz,  and  assures  him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (the  cant 
phrase  of  ail  the  prophets,)  that  these  two  kings  should  not 
succeed  against  him  ;  and  to  satisfy  Abaz  that  this  should 
be  the  case,  tells  him  to  ask  a  sign.  This,  the  accoudt  says, 
Ahas  declined  doing;  giving  as  a  reason  that  he  w6uld  not 
tempt  the  Lord;  upon  which  Isaiah,  who  is  the  speaker, 
says,  ver.  14,  <*  Therefore  the  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a 
sign ;  behold  a  virgin  shaU  conceive^  and  bear  a  eon :  and 
the  16th  verse  says,  **  Jnd  before  this  child  shall  know  to 
refuse  the  evil^  and  chuse  the  goody  the  land  which  thou  ab- 
horrest  or  dreadest  (meaning  Syria  and  the  kingdom  of 
Israel)  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings  "  Here  then  was 
the  sign,  and  the  time  limited  for  the  completion  of  the  as- 
surance or  promise;  namely,  before  this  child  should  know 
to  refuse  the  evil,  and  chuse  the  good. 

Isaiah  having  committed  himself  thus  far,  it  became  ne-« 
cessary  to  him  in  order  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  a 
false  prophet,  and  the  consequence  thereof,  to  take  mea* 
sures  to  make  this  sign  appear.  It  certainly  was  not  a 
difficult  thing,  in  any  time  of  the  world,  to  find  a  girl  with 
cbild,  or  to  make  her  so;  and  perhaps  Isaiah  knew  of  one 
before-hand  ;  for  1  do  not  suppose  that  the  prophets  of 
that  day  were  any  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  priests  of  this: 
be  that  however  as  it  may,  he  sajs  in  the  next  chipter, 
¥er.  2,  **•  And  I  took  unto  me  faithful'witnesses  to  record, 
Uriah  the  priest,  and  Zecbnriah  the  sou  of  Jeberechiah, 
and  /  went  unto  the  prop/ieless.  and  she  conceived  and 
bear  a  son.** 

Here  then  is  the  whole  story,  foolish  as  it  is,  of  this  child 
and  this  virgin;  and  it  is  upon  the  bare-faced  perversion  of 
this  story,  that  the  book  of  Matthew,  and  the  impudence 
and  sordid  interests  of  priests  in  later  times,  have  founded 
a  t^ory  which  they  call  the  gospel;  and  have  applied  this 
atory  to  signify  the  person  they  call  Jeaus  Christ;  begotten, 
they  say,  by  a  ghost,  whom  they  call  holy,  on  the  body 
of  a  woman,  engaged  in  marriage,  and  afterwards  married, 
whom  they  call  a  virgin,  700  years  after  this  foolish  story 
was  told ;  a  theory  which,  speaking  for  myself,  I  hesitate 
not  to  disbelieve,  aud  to  say,  is  as  fabulous  and  as  false  as 
God  is  true.* 

*In  the  I4th  verse  of  the  7th  chapter,  it  i^  8a,id,  that  tb^ 
chlld-BhQiJd  be  called  Immanuel;  but  this  name  was  not  given  to 
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But  to  shew  the  ion  position  and  falsehood  of  Isaiah^  we 
have  only  to  attend  to  the  sequel  of  this  story;  which, 
though  it  is  passed  over  in  silence  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  is 
related  in  the  28th  chapter  of  the  2d  Chronicles;  and  which 
is^that  instead  of  these  two  kings  failing  in  their  attempt 
against  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  as  Isaiah  had  pretended  to 
foretell  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  they  succeeded ;  Ahai  was 
defeated  and  destroyed ;  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
of  his  people  wer^  slaughtered  ;'  Jerusalem  was  plundered, 
And  two  hundred  thousand  women,  and  sons  and  daughters 
carried  into  captivity.  Thus  much  for  this  lying  prophet 
and  impostor  Isaiah,,  and  the  book  of  falsehood  that  bears 
his  name.     I  pass  on  to  the  book  of 

Jeremiah.  This  prophet,  as  he  is  called,  lived  in  the  time 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  Judah  ;  and  the  suspicion  was 
strong  against  him,  that  he  was  a  traitor  in  the  interest  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Every  thing  relating  to  Jeremiah  shews 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  equivocal  character:  in  his 
metaphor  of  the  potter  and  the  clay,  chap,  xviii.  he  guards 
his  prognostications  in  such  a  crafty  manner,  as  always  to 
leave  himself  a  door  to  escape  by,  in  case  the  event  should 
be  contrary  to  what  he  bad  predicted. 

In  the  7th  and  8th  verses  of  that  chapter,  he  makes  the 
Almighty  to  say.  ^  At  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning 
a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up,  and  to 
pull  down,  and  to  destroy  it,  if  that  nation,  against  whom  I 
have  pronounced,  turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  me  of 
the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them".  Here  was  a  pro- 
viso against  one  side  of  the  case:    now  for  the  other  side. 

Verse  9  and  10,'^  At  what  instant  I  shall  speak  conceru- 
ing  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  build  and  to 
plant  itj  if  it  do  evil  in  my  sight,  that  it  obey  not  my  voice: 
then  I  will  repent  me  of  the  good  wherewith  I  said  I  would 
benefit  them."  Here  is  a  proviso  against  the  other  side ;  and, 
according  to  this  plan  of  prophesying,  a  prophet  coulj^e- 
ver  be  wrong,  however  mistaken  the  Almighty  might  be. 
This  sort  of  absurd  subterfuge  and  this  manner  of  speaking 
of  the  Almighty  as  oqe  would  speak  of  a  man,  is  consistent 
with  nothing  but  the  stupidity  of  the  Bible. 

As  to  the  authenticity  of  the  book,  it  is  only  necessary  to 


either  of  the  children,  otherwise  than  as  a  character,  which  the 
word  signifies.  That  of  the  prophetess  was  called  Maber-shalal- 
hash-baz,  and  that  of  Mary  was  called  Jesqs^ 
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r^ad  it,  in  order  to  decide  positively,  that,  though  some 
passages  recorded  thereio  might  have  been  spokea  by  Jere* 
miah,  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  book.  The  historical  4»art8, 
if  they  can  be  called  by  tht^t  name,  are  in  the  most  copfused 
condition :  the  same  events  are  several  tinges  repeated^  and 
that  in  a  manner  different,  and  sometimes  in  contradiction 
to  each  other:  and  this  disorder  runs  even  to  the  last  chap- 
ter, where ibe  history,  upon  which  the  greater  part  .of  the 
book  ha3  been  employed,  begins  a-aew^and  ends  abruptly. 
The  book  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  medley  of  un« 
connected  anecdotes,  respecting  persons  and  things  of  timt 
time,  collected  together  in  the  same  rude  manner,  a^  if  the 
various  and  contradictory  accounts  thatnre  to  be  found  in 
a  bundle  of  newspapers^  respecting  persons  and  things  of  the 
present  day,  were  put  together  without  date,  order,  or  ex- 
planation. 1  will  give  two  or  three  examples  of  this  kind. 

It  appears  from  the  account  of  the  37th  chapter,  that  the 
army  of  NebuchadiiezBar,  which  is  called  the  army  of  the 
Chaldekns,  bad  besieged  Jerusalem  some  time;  and  od  their 
bearing  that  the  army  of  Pharaoh,  of  Ii^gypt,  was  marching 
against  them,  they  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  for  a  time. 
It  may  here  be  pcoper  to  mention,  in  order  to  understand 
this  confused   history,, that   Nebuchadnezzai*  had  besieged 
and' taken  Jer^usalem  daring  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,   the 
predecessor  of  Zedekiah ;   and  that  it  was  Nebuchadnez- 
zar who  had  made  Zedekiah  king,  or  rather  vice-roy ;  •  and 
that  this  second  siege,  of  which  the  book  of  Jeremiah  treats, 
was  ID  .consequence  of  the  revolt  of  Zedekiah.  against  Ne- 
.buchadnezzar.     This. will,  in  some  measure,,  account   for 
.the   suspiscion  that  affixes   itself  to  Jeremiah,  of  being- a 
•traitor,  and  in  the  interest  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  whom  Je* 
remiah  pails  in  the  43d  chapter,  ver.  1.0,  the  servant  of  God. 
.     The  11th  verse  of  this  chapter  (the  .57th)  says,  *<  And  it 
.came  to  pass  that,  when  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans  was 
broken  up  from    Jerusalem,   for  fear. of   Pharaoh's  army, 
that  Jeremiah  went  forth  out  of  Jerusalem,  to  go  (as  this 
account  states)  into  the  laud  of  BeBjaiDlnj  to  separate  himself 
thence  in  the  midst  of  the  people;  and  when  he  was  in  the 
^gate  of  Benjamin,  a  captain  of  the  ward  wns  there,  whose 
uame  was  Irijah;   and  he  took  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  say- 
ing. Thou  fullest  away  to  the  Chaldeans:,  then  Jeremiah 
said,  It  is  false^  I  fall  not  away  to  the  Chaldeans.    Jeremiah 
being  thus  stopped  and  accused,  was,  after  being  examined, 
.committed  to  prisqn,  on  suspicjon  of  being  .a  traitor,  where 
be  remained,  ^s  js  stated  in  the  last  yjpv^e  of  this  chapter, 
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But  the  next  chapter  gives  an  accoont  of  tbe  imprison* 
ueDt  of  Jeremiab,  which  has  uo  coDoectloD  with  this  ac<« 
count,  but  ascribes  his  imprisoament  to  aaother  circuin-* 
stance,  and  for  which  we  must  go  back  to  tbe  21st  chapter. 
It  is  there  stated,  ver.  1,  that  Zedekiah  sent  Pasbar,  tbe  sod 
of  Malcbiah,  and  Zepbaniah,  tbe  son  of  Maaseiab  tbe 
priest,  to  Jeretniah,  to  inquire  of  him  concerning  Nebnebad- 
nezzar,  whose  army  was  then  before  Jerusalem :  and  Jere- 
miah said  to  them,  ver.  8, «'  Thus,  saitb  tbe  Lord,  Behold  1 
set  before  you  tbe  way  of  life,  and  the  way  of  death :  be 
that  abideth  in  this  city,  shall  die  by  tbe  sword  and  by  tbe 
famine,  and  by  tbe  pestilence  ;  but  be  that  goeth  out  and 
lalletb  to  tbe  Chaldeans  that  besiege  you,  he  shall  live,  aod 
bis  life  shall  be  unto  him  for  a  prev." 

This  interview  and  conference  breaks  off  abruptly  at  tbe 
end  of  tbe  10th  verse  of  the2l8t  cfaapter ;  and  such  is  tbe  dis- 
order of  this  book,  that  we  have  to  pass  over  sixteen  chap- 
ters, upon  various  subjects,  in  order  to  come  at  tbe  continua-^ 
tion  and  event  of  this  conference ;  and  this  brings  us  to  tbe 
^rst  verse  of  the  38th  chapter,  as  I  have  just  mentioned. 

The  S8th  chapter  opens  with  saying,  '*  Then  Shapatiab^ 
the  son  of  Mattan,  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Pasbor ;  and  Jucal, 
the  son  of  Sheiemiah ;  and  Pashur,  the  son  of  Maicbiab ; 
(here  are  more  persons  mentioned  than  in  tbe  81st  chapter,) 
beard  tbe  words  that  Jeremiah  spoke  unto  tbe  people  saying, 
''  Thus  Maith  the  Lwd,  He  that  remaineth  in  ike  cUy,  shall 
die  by  the  eword^  the  famine,  and  hy  the  pestilence  ;  but  As 
that  goeth  forth  to  the  Chaldeans  shall  line;  for  he  shall 
have  his  life  for  a  prey,  and  shall  live ;  (which  are  tbe  words 
of  the  conference;)  therefore,  (they  say  to  Zedekiah,)  We  be- 
seech thee,  let  this  man  be  put  to  death,  for  thus  he  weak' 
eneth  the  hands  of  the  men  of  war,  that  remain  in  this  eity^ 
and  the  hqnds  of  all  the  people^  in  speaking  such  words  unto 
them ;  for  this  man  seeketh  not  the  welfare  of  the  people^ 
but  the  hurt:  and  at  tbe  6th  verse  it  is  said,  ^'Then  they 
took  Jeremiah,  ^nd  put  him  into  a  dungeon  of  Malcbiab. 

These  two  accounts  are  different  and  contradictory.  Tbe 
on\3  ascribes  bis  imprisonment  to  bis  attempt  to  escape  out 
of  the  city ;  the  other  to  his  preaching  and  prophesying  io 
the  city ;  tbe  one  to  bis  being  seiaed  by  tbe  guard  at  tbe 
gate ;  tbe  other  to  his  being  accused  before  Zedekiah,  by 
the  conferees.* 

*  I  observed  two  chapters,  16th  and  17th,  in  the  first  book  of 
Samiie],  that  cootradict-each  other  with  respect  to  David»  and  Mss 
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Id  the  next  chapter  (the  89tb)  we  have  aDoiber  instance 
of  the  disordered  state  of  this  book ;  for  notwithstanding  the 
siege  of  the  city,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  has  been  the  subject 
of  several  of  the  preceding  chapters,  particularly  the  S7th 
and  38th,  the  89th  chapter  begins  as  if  not  a  word  had  been 
said  upon  the  subject:  and  as  if  the  reader  was  to  be  inform- 
ed of  every  particular  respecting  it;  for  it  begins  with 
saying,  ver.  I,  «<  In  ike  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah  kin^  of 
Jud€kh  in  the  tenth  months  came  Nebuchadnezzar^  king  of 
BabffUm^  and  all  his  armj/f  against  JertAsalem^  and  besieged 


manner  he  became  acquainted  with  Saul ;  as  the  37th  and  dSth 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah  contradict  each  other  with  re* 
spect  to  the  cause  of  Jeremiah's  imprisonment. 

In  tbe^  16th  chapter  Samuel,  it  is  said,  that  an  evil  spirit  of 

^  God  troubled  Saul,  and  that  his  servants  advised  him  (as  a  remedy) 
*^  to  seek  out  a  man  who  was  a  cunning  player  upon  the  harp.** 
And  Saul  said,  ver.  17,  ^'  Provide  now  a  man  that  can  play  well, 
and  bring  him  unto  me."  Then  answered  one  of  the  servants,  and 
said.  Behold  I  have  seen  a  son  of  Jesse  the  Bethlemite  that  is 
cunning  in  playing,  aud  a  mighty  man,  and  a  man  of  war,  an(jL 

'  prudent  in  matters,  and  a  comely  person*  and  the  Lord  is  with 
him  :  wherefore  Saul  sent  messengers  unto  Jesse,  and  said,''Sehd 
ine  David,  thy  son/'  And  [verse  21]  David  came  to  Saul,  and 
stood  before  him,  and  he  loved  him  greatly,  and  he  became  his 
armour-bearer,  and  when  the  evil  spirit  of  God  was  upon  Saul, 
[verse  23]  David  took  his  harp,  and  played  with  his  hand,  and 
8aul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well. 

But  the  next  chapter  [17]  gives  an  account,  all  different  to  this, 
of  the  manner  that  Saul  and  David  became  acquainted.  Here  it 
is  ascribed  to  David's  encounter  with  Goliah,  when  David  was  sent 
by  his  father  to  carry  provision  to  his  brethreu  in  the  camp,  in 
the  55tii  verse  of  this  chapter  it  is  said,  "  And  when  Saul  saw 
David  go  forth  against  the  Philistine  [Goliah]  he  said  to  Ahner,  the 
captain  of  the  host,  Abner,  whose  son  is  this  youth  ?  And  Abner 
said,  As  thy  soul  liveth,  O  king,  I  cannot  tell.  And  the  king 
said.  Inquire*  thou  whose  son  the  stripling  is.  And  as  David  re- 
turned from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine,  Abner  took  him  and 
brought  him  before  Saul,  with  the  head  of  the  Philistine  in  his 
hand ;  and  Saul  said  unto  him.  Whose  son  art  thou,  thou  young 
man?  And  David  answered,  **  I  am  the  son  of  thy  servant  Jesse 
the  Bethlemite."  These  two  accounts  belie  each  other,  because 
each  of  them  supposes  Saul  and  David  not  to  have  known  each 
other  before.  This  book,  the  Bible,  is  too  ridiculous  even  for 
criticism. 
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But  (be  instance  fo  the  last  chapter  (the  &Sd)  is  still  more 
glariDg  ;  for  though  the  story  has  been  told  over  and  over 
again,  this  chapter  stiil  supposes  the  reader  not  to  know  any 
thing  of  it:  for  it  begins  by  saying,  ver.  1,  •*  Zedekfab  was 
one  and  twenty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  ke  reign^ 
ed  eleven  years  in  Jerusalem;  and  his  mother* s  name  was  HamU" 
ial,  the  daughter  of  Jeremiah,  of  Libnah,  (ver.  4,)  and  it  came 
to-  pass,in  the  ninth  year  qf  his  reign,  in  the  tenth  mmth^  thai 
Nebuchadnezzar^  King  of  Babylon,  came,  he  and  Us  army,  against 
Jerusalem^  and  •  filched  against  it,  and  built  forts  against  it, 
SfC.SfC, 

It  is  not  possible  that  any  one  man,  and  more  particularly 
Jeremiah,  could  have  been  the  writer  of  this  book.  The 
errors  are  such  as  could  not  have  been  committed  by  any 
person  sitting  down  to  conapose  a  work.  Were  I,  or  aoy 
other  man,  to  write  in  such  a  di^rdered  manner,  nobody 
would  read  what  was  written  ;  and  every  body  would  sup- 
pose that  the  writer  was  in  a  state  of  insanity.  The  only 
'way  therefore  to  account  for  the  disordelr  is,  that  the  book  is 
a  medley  of  detached,  unauthenlicated  an)ecdotes,  put  toge* 
ther  by  some  stupid  booli-maker,  under  tbe  name  of  Jere- 
miah: because  many  of  them  refer  to  him,  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  he  lived  in. 

Of  tbe  duplicity^  and  of  the  false  predictions  of  Jeremiah, 
I  shall  mention  two  instances>  and  then  proceed  to  review 
the  remainder  of  the  Bible. 

It  appears  from  the  S8th  chapter,  that,  when  Jeremiah  was 
in  prison,  Zedekiah  sent  for. him;  and»  at  this  interview^ 
which  was  prtvitte,  Jeremiah  prised  it  strongly   on  Zede- 
kiah'to  surrender  himself  to  tbe  enemy.     *^  J/^  sayshe»  ver. 
17,  thou  wilt  assuredly  go  forth  unto  the  king  <^  Babylon's 
princes^  then  thy^oulshall  live^  ifc,  Zedekiab  was  apprehen- 
sive that  what  passed  at  this  conferf  nee  should  be  known  ; 
and  he  said  to  Jeremiah,  ver.  25,  **  If  the  princes  (meaning 
those  of  Judah)  bear  that  I  have  talked  with  thee,  and  they 
come  unto  thee  and  say  unto  .thee,  Declare  unto  us  no^ 
what  thou  hast  said  unto  the  king :  bide  it  not.from  us,  and 
we  will  not  put  thee  to  death ;  and  also  what  the  king  said 
unto  thee;  then  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  I  presented   my 
'supplication  before  the  king;  that  he  would  not  cause  me 
to  return  to  Jonathan's  house,/to  die  there.     Then  came  all 
the  princes  unto  Jeremiah,  and  asked  him  ;aud  he  told  them 
according  ta  all  the  words  the  king  had  commanded  "  Thus, 
.  this  man  of  God,  as  he  is  called^  could  tell  a  lie,  or  very 
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strongly  prevaricate,  when  he  supposed  it  would  answer 
his  purpose:  for  certainly  he  did  not  go  to  Zedekiah  to 
make  his  supplication,  neither  did  he  make  it;  he  went  be- 
cause be  was  sent  for,  and  be  employed  that  opportunity  to 
advise  Zedekiah  to  surrender  himself  to  Nebuchadnezzar. 

In  the  34th  chapter  is  a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  to  Zede^ 
kiah,  in  these  words,  ver.  2,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold 
I  will  give  this  city  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
and  be  will  burn  it  with  fire;  and  thou  shalt  not  escape  out 
of  his  hand,  but  that  thou  shalt  surely  be  taken,  and  deli- 
vered into  his  hand  ;  and  thine  eyes  shall  behold  the  eyes 
of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  speak  with  thee  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  thou  shalt  go  to  Babylon.  Yet  hear  the  word 
of  the  lA3Td;  O  Zedekiah^  king  of  Judahfthus  saith  the 
Lord^  Thou  ehalt  not  die  b^  the  aword^  but  thou  shalt  die  in 
peace ;  and  with  the  burnings  of  thy  fathers^  the  former 
kings  that  were  before  thee^  so  shall  they  burn  odours  for 
thee^  and  they  will  lament  thee,  sayings  Ah^  Lord;  for  £ 
have  pronounced  the  word^  sailh  the  Lord. 

Now,  instead  of  Zedekiah  beholding  the  eyes  of  the  king 
of  Babylon,  and  speaking  with  him  mouth  to  mouth,  aud 
dying  in  peace,  and  with  the  burning  of  odours,  as  at  the 
funeral  of  his  fathers,  (as  Jeremiah  had  declared  the  Lord 
himself  had  pronounced,)  the  reverse,  according  to  the  52d 
chapter,  w*as  the  case:  it  is  there  said,  ver.  10,  *^That  the 
king  of  Babylon  slew  the  son  of  Zedekiah  before  his  eyesi 
then  he  put  oat  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  in 
chains,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon,  and  put  him  in  prison 
till  the  day  of  his  death."  What  then  can  we  say  of  these 
prophets,  bu>  that  they  are  impostors  and  liars?  . 

As  for  Jeremiah,  he  experienced  none  of  those  evils.  He 
was  taken  into  favour  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  gave  hiia 
in  charge  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  chap,  xxxix.  ver.  12, 
*'  Take  him,  (said  be)  and  look  well  to  him,  and  do  him  no 
barm ;  but  do  unto  him  even  as  he  shall  say  unto  thee.'* 
Jeremiah  joined  himself  afterwards  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  went  about  prophesying  for  him  against  the  Egyptians,^ 
who  had  marched  to  the  relief  of  Jerusalem  while  it  was 
besieged..  Thus  much  for  another  of  the  lying  prophets, 
and  the  book  that  bears  his  name. 

*    I   have  been  the  more  partic^ular  in  treating  of  the  books 
ascribed   to   Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  because  those  two  are 
i^okep  of  in  the  books  of  K ings  and  of  Chronicles,  w  hich  the 
others  are  not.    The  remainder  of  the  books  ascribed  to  the* 
men  called  prophets,  1  shall  not  trouble  myself  much  about; 
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but  take  them  collectively  into  the  observations  I  shall  offer 
on  the  character  of  the  men  stjied  prophets. 

Id  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason^  I  have  said  that 
the  word  prophet  was  the  Bible- word  for  poet,  and  that  the 
flights  and  metaphors  of  the  Jewish  poets  have  been  fool* 
ishlj  erected  into  what  are  now  called  prophecies.  I  am 
sufficiently  justified  in  this  opinion,  not  only  because  the 
books  called  the  prophecies  are  written  in  poetical  lan^aage, 
but  because  there  is  no  word  in  the  Bible,  except  it  be  the 
word  prophet,  that  describes  what  we  mean  by  a  poet.  I 
have  also  said,  that  the  word  signified  a  performer  apoa 
musical  instruments,  of  which  1  have  given  some  iostanoes; 
such  as  Xhat  of  a  company  of  prophets  prophesying  with 
psalteries,  with  .tabrets,  with,  pipes,  with  harps,  &c.  and 
that  Saul  prophesied  with  them,  1  Sam.  chap.  x.  ver.  5.  It 
appears  from  this  passage,  and  from  other  parts  in  tbe  book 
of  Samuel,  that  the  word  prophet  was  confined  to  signify 
poetry  and  music ;  for  the  person  who  was  supposed  to 
have  a  visionary  insight  into  concealed  things,  was  not  a 
prophet  but  a  «eer,*  I  Sam.  chap.  ix.  ver.  9 ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  word  Wr  went  out  of  use,. (which  most 
probably  was  when  Saul  banished  those  he  called  wisards,) 
that  the  profession  of  the  seer,  or  the  art  of  seeing,  became 
incorporated  into  the  word  prophet. 

According  to  the  modern  meaning  of  the  word  prophet 
and  prophesying,  it  signifies  foretelling  events  to  a  great 
distance  of  time;  and  it  became  necessary  to  tbe  iovenlors 
of  the  gospel  to  give  it  this  latitude  of  meaning,  in  order 
to  apply  or  to  stretch  what  they   call  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old   Testament,  to  the  times  of  tbe  New.  But  accord- 
ing to  tbe  Old  Testament,  tbe  prophesying  of  the   seer, 
and  afterwards  of  the  prophet,  so  far  as  the  meaning  of  the 
word  seer  was  incorporated  into  that  of  prophet,  had  refe* 
rence  only  to  things  of  the  time  then  passing,  or  very  ckMely 
connected  with  it ;   such  as  the  etent  of  a  battle  tbe j  were 
going  to  engage  in,  or  of  a  journey,  or  of  any  enterprise 
they  were  going  Xo  undertake,  or    of  any  circomstaoce 
then  pending,  or  of  any  difficulty  they  were  then  in ;  all  of 
which  had  immediate  reference  to  themselves,  (as  in  tbe 


*  I  know  not  what  is  the  Hebrew,  word  that  corresponds  to  the 
Word  seer  in  Enerlish ;  but  I  observe  it  is  translated  into  French 
by  La  Voyanij  from  the  verb  vwr^  to  $ee ;  and  which  meaas  tbe 
person  who  boesy  or  the  seer. 
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ease  already  meotioned  of  A  has  and  Isaiah  with  respect  to 
the  expression,  Behold,  a  virgin  ahaU  x:onceive  and  bear  a 
9on)  and  not  to  any  distant  future  time.  It  was  that  kind 
of  prophesying  that  corresponds  to  nhat  we  call  fortune- 
lelling ;  such  as  casting  nativities,  predicting  riches,  fortunate 
or  unfortunate  marriages,  conjuring  for  lost  goods,  &c.  and 
it  is  the  fraud  of  the  Christian  church,  not  that  of  the  Jews^ 
and  the  ignorance  and  the  superstition  of  modern,  not  that 
of  ancient  times,  that  elevated  those  poetical-^musicai— » 
toujuring^^dreaming — ^strolling  gentry,  into  the  rank  they 
since  had. 

But,  besides  this  general  character  of  alt  the  prophets, 
thev  had  also  a  particular  character.  They  were  in  partiesi 
and  they  prophesied  for  or  against,  according  to  the  party 
ihey  were  with  ;  as  the  poetical  and  political  writers  of  the 
present  'day  write  in  defence  of  the  party  they  associate 
with,  against  the  other. 

After  the  Jews  were  divided  into  two  nations,  that  of 
Jildah  and  that  of  Israel,  ench  party  had  its  prophets,  who 
abused  and  accused  each  other  of  being  false  prophets, 
lying  prophets,  impostors,  &c. 

The  prophets  of  the  party  of  Judah  prophesied  agaiost 
the  prophets  of  the  party  of  Israel ;  and  those  of  the  party 
of  Israel  against  those  of  Judah.  This  party  prophesying 
shewed  itself  immediately  on  the  separation  under  the  first 
two  rival  kings  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam.  The  prophet 
that  cursed,  or  prophesied,  against  the  altar  that  Jeroboam 
had  built  in  Bethel,  was  of  the  party  of  Judah,  where  Reho- 
boam was  king ;  and  he  was  way-laid,  on  his  return  home, 
by  a  prophet  of  the  party  of  Israel,  who  said  unto  him, 
(1  Kings,  chap,  x.)^^  jirt  thou  the  man  of  God  that  came 
from  Judahl  and  he  said  I  am^  Then  the  prophet  of  the 
party  of  Israel  said  to  him,  **  /  am  a  prophet  also  as  thou 
arty  (signifying  of  Judah)  and  an  angel  spake  unto  me  by 
the  word  of  the  Lord^  sayingy  Bring  him  back  with  thee 
unto  thine  house^  that  he  may  eat  bread  and  drink  water: 
buty  says  the  18th  verse,  he  lied  unto  him.^^  This  event, 
however,  according  to  the  story,  is,  that  the  prophet  of  Ju- 
dah never  got  back  to  Judah,  for  he  was  found  dead  on  the 
road,  by  the  contrivance  of  the  prophet  of  Israel ;  who,  no 
doubt,  was  called  a  true  prophet  by  his  own  party,  and  the  % 
prophet  of  Judah  a  lying  prophet. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  second  of  Kings,  a  story  is  re- 
lated of  prophesying  or  conjuring,  that  shews,  in  several 
particulars,  the  charactisr  of  a  prophet.    Jehosbaphat  king 
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of  Judab,  and  Joram^  king  of  Israel,  bad  for  a  wbile  ceased 
tbeir  party  animosity,  aud  entered  into  an  alliance;  and 
those  two,  together  with  the  king  of  Edom,  engaged  in  a  war 
against  the  king  of  Moab.  After  uniting,  and  marching 
their  armieSi  the  story  says,  they  were  in  great  distress  for 
water;  upon  which  Jehosbaphat  said,  '*  la, there  not  here  a 
prophet  of  the  Lordy  that  we  may  inquire  of  the  Lord  by  himf 
and  one  of  the  servants  of  t lie  king  of  Israel  said,  here  is 
Elisha.  (Elisha  was  of  the  party  of  Judab)  And  Jehoshaphaf, 
the  king  ofJudah^  said.  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  with  Am." 
The  siory  then  says,  that  these  three  kings  went  down  in 
Elisla;  and  when  Elisha  (who,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  Ja- 
dabmite  prophet)  saw  the  king  of  Israel,  he  said  unto  him, 
«*  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  get  thee  to  the  prophets  of 
thy  father,  and  the  prophets  of  thy  mother.  Nay  but,  saui 
the  king  of  Israel,  the  Lord  hath  called  these  three  kings 
together,  to  deliver  them  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Moab,'* 
^meaning  because  of  the  distress  they  were  in  for  water); 
npon  which  Elisha  said,  <^  Js  the  Lord  of  hosts  liveth,  be- 
fore whom  I  stand,  surely,  were  it  not  thai  I  regard  the 
presence  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  I  would  not 
look  towards  thee,  nor  see  thee,**  Here  is  ail  the  venom 
and  the  vulgarity  of  a  party  prophet.  We  have  now  to 
see  the  performance,  or  manner  of  prophesying. 

Ver.  1%5.  Bring  me,  said  B^lisba,  a  minstrel:  and  it 
came  to  pass,  when  the  minstrel  played,  that  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  him**  Here  is  the  farce  of  the  con- 
juror. Now  for  the  prophecy  ;  "  Jnd  Elisha  said,  (sing- 
ing most  probably  to  the  tune  be  was  playing,)  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Make  this  valley  full  of  ditches;**  which  was 
just  telling  them  what  every  countryman  could  have  told 
tbem,  without  either  fiddle  or  farce,  that  the  way  to  get 
water  was  to  dig  for  it. 

But  as  every  conjuror  is  not  famous  alike  for  the  same 
thing,  so  neither  were  those  prophets;  for  though  all  df 
them,  at*  least  those  I  have  spoken  of,  were  famous  for  ly- 
ing, some  of  tbem  excelled  in  cursing.  Elisha,  whom  I 
have  just  mentioned,  was  a  chief  in  this  branch  of  prophe- 
sying: it  was  be  that  cursed  the  forty-two  children  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  whom  the  two  she- bears  came  and  de- 
voured. We  are  to  suppose  that  those  children  were  of  the 
party  of  Israel ;  but  as  those  who  will  curse  will  lie,  there 
is  just  as  much  credit  to  be  given  to  this  story  of  I'  lisha's 
two  8be*bears,  as  there  is  to  that  of  the  dragon  of  Wantley, 
of  whom  \i  ia  said : 
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Poor  children  three  devoured  he. 
That  could  not  ivilh  him  grapple; 
And  at  one  sup  lie  ate  them  up, 
As  a  man  would  eat  an  apple. 

There  was  another  description  of  men  called  prophets, 
that  amused  themselves  with  dreams  and  visions;  but  whe- 
ther by  night  or  by  day,  we  know  not.  These,  if  they  vrere 
not  quite  harmless,  were  but  little  mischievous.  Of  this 
class  are 

Ezekiel  and  Daniel;  and  the  first  question  upon  those 
books,  as  upon  all  the  others,  is,  Are  they  genuine?  that  is» 
were  they  written  by  Ezekiel  and  Daniel? 

Of  this  there  is  no  proof;  but  so  far  as  my  own  opinion' 
goes,  1  am  more  inclined  to.believe  they  were,  than  that  they 
were  not.  My  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  as  follow:  First, 
Because  those  books  do  not  contain  internal  evidence  to 
prove  they  were  not  written  by  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  as  the 
books  ascribed  to  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel,  &c.  &c.  prove 
they  were  not  written  by  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel,  &c. 

Secondly,  Because  they  were  not  written  till  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity  began;  and  there. is  good  reason  to 
believe,  that  not  any  book  in  the  Bible  was  written  before  ' 
that  period  :  at  least,  it  is  proveable,  from  the  books  them- 
selves, as  I  have  already  shewn,  that  they  were  not  written 
till  after  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  monarchy. 

Thirdly,  because  the  manner  in  which  the  books  ascribed 
to  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  are  written  agrees  with  the  condition 
these  men  were  in  at  the  time  of  wi'itin^  them. 

Had  the  numerous  commentators  and  priests,  who  have 
foolishly  employed  or  wasted  their  time  in  pretending  to 
expound  and  unriddle  those  books,  been  carried  into  capti- 
vity, as  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  were,  it  would  have  greatly 
improved  their  intellects,  in  comprehending  the  reason  for 
ibis  mode  of  writing,  and  have  saved  them  the  trouble  of 
racking  their  invention,  as  they  have  done,  to  no  purpose; 
for  they  would  have  found  that  themselves  would  be  obliged 
ta  write  whatever  they  had  to  write,  respecting  their  own 
affairs,  or  those  of  their  friends,  or  of  their  country,  in  a 
tsodceaied  manner,  as  those  men  have  done. 

These  two  books  differ  from  all  the  rest;  for  it  is  only 
these  that  are  filled  with  accounts  of  dreams  and  visions; 
and  this  difference  arose  from  the  situation  the  writers  were 
in,  as  prisoners  of  war^  or  prisoners  of  staite,  in  a  foreign 
country,  which  obliged  them  to  convey  even  the  most  tri- 
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fling  iDformation  to  each  other,  and  all  their  political  pro- 
jects or  opinions,  in  obtcore  and  metaphorical  terms.  They 
pretend  to  have  dreamed  dreams,  and  seen  visions,  because 
it  was  unsafe  for  them  to  speak  facts  or  plain  language. 
We  ought,  however  to  suppose,  that  the  persons  to  whom 
they  wrote  understood  what  they  meant,  and  that  it  was  not 
intended  anj  body  else  should.  But  these  busy  commenta* 
tors  and  priests  have  been  puzzling  their  wits  to  find  oat 
what  it  was  not  intended  they  should  know,  and  with  which 
they  have  nothing  to  do. 

Ezekiel  and  Daniel  were  carried  prisoners  to  Babyloo, 
cinder  the  first  captivity,  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim,  nine 
years  before  the  second  captivity  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah. 
The  Jews  were  then  still  numerous,  and  had  considerable 
force  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  roeo, 
in  the  situatipn  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  would  be  meditatiog 
the  recovery  of  their  country,  and  their  own  deliverance,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  accounts  of  dreams  and 
visions,  with  which  these  books  are  filled,  are  no  other  than 
a  di^ursed  mode  of  correspondence,  to  facilitate  those  otr- 
jects:  it  served  them  as  a  cypher,  or  secret  alphabet.  If 
they  are  not  this,  (hey  are  tales,  reveries,  and  nonsense ;  or 
at  least,  a  fanciful  way  of  wearing  off  the  wearisomeness  of 
captivity ;  but  the  presumption  is,  they  are  the  former. 

Ezekiel  begins  his  books  by  speaking  of  a  vision  of  cAerti- 
bims^  and  of  a  vision  of  a  wheel  within  a  wheels  which  he  saya 
he  saw  by  the  river  Chebar,  in  the  land  df  his  captivity.  Is 
it  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  by  the  cherubiins  he  meant 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  where  they  had  figures  of  chera- 
bims?  and  by  a  wiieel  withiu  a  wheel,  (which  as  a  figure, 
has  always  been  understood  to  signify  political  contrivance) 
the  project  or  means  of  recovering  Jerusalem  ?  In  the  latter 
part  of  this  book,  he  supposes  himself  transported  to  Jem- 
salem,  aad  into  the  temple ;  and  be  refers  back  to  the  vision 
on  the  river  Chebar,  and  says,  chap.  xiii.  ver.  3,  that  this 
last  vision  was  like  the  vision  on  the  river  Chebar ;  which 
indicates,  that  those  pretended  dreams  and  visions  had  for 
their  object  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  and  nothing  further. 

As  to  the  romantic  interpretations  and  applications,  wild 
as  the  dreams  and  visions  they  undertake  to  explain,  which 
commentators  and  priests  have  made  of  tho^  books,  that  of 
converting  them  into  things  which  they  call  prophecies, 
and  making  them  bend  to  times  and  circumstances,  as  far 
remote  even  as  the  present  day,  it  shews  the  fraud  or  the 
extreme  folly  to  which  credulity  or  priestcraft  can  go. 
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Scarcely  an  j  tbiog  cao  be  more  absurd,  tban  to  suppose 
ibat  men  situated  as  Ezekiel  aod  Daniel  were^  whose  couur. 
try  was  orer-ruo,  and  io  tbe  possession  of  the  enemy,  all 
their  friends  and  relations  in  captivity  abroad,  or  in  slavery  at 
borne,  or  massacred,  or  io  continual  dan^r  of  it:  scarcely 
any  thing,  1  say,  can  be  more  absurd,  tban  ^>  suppose  that 
such  men  should  find  nothing  to  do  but  that  of  employing 
their  time  and  their  thoughts  about  what  was  to  happen  to 
other  nations  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  years  after  they 
were  dead!  at  the  same  time,  notliing  is  more  natural,  than 
that  they  should  meditate  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  and 
their  own  deliverance :  and  that  this  was  the  sole  object  of 
all  tbe  obscure  and  apparently  frantic  writing  contained  in 
those  books. 

In  thi^  ^ense,  the  mode  of  writing  used  in  those  two 
books  being  forced  by  uecessity,  and  not  adopted  by  choice, 
is  not  irrational:  but  if  we  are  to  use  the  books  as  pro* 
phecies»  they  are  false.  In  tbe  29tb  chapter  of  Ezekiel, 
speaking  of  Egypt,  it  is  said,  ver.  II,  No  foot  of  man  should 
pass  through  it^  nor  foot  of  beast  should  pass  through  it ;  net" 
ther  shall  it  be  inhabited  for  forty  years.  This  is  what  n'ever 
came  to  pass,  and  consequently  it  is  false,  as  all  the  books  I 
bave  already  reviewed  are.  I  here  close  this  part  of  the 
subject. 

In  the  former  part  of  tbe  Age  qf  Reason  I  bavespokeo  of 
Jonah,  and  of  tbe  story  of  him  and  the  whale.  A  fit  story 
for  ridicule,  if  it  was  written  to  be  believed  ;  or  of  laughter^ 
if  it  was  intended  to  try  what  credulity  could  swallow ;  for 
if  it  could  swallow  Jonah  and  the  whale,  it  could  swallow 
any  thing. 

But,  as  is  already  shewn  in  tbe  observations  on  tbe  book 
of  Job,  and  of  Proverbs,  it  is  not  always  certain  which  of 
tbe  books  in  the  Bible  are  originally  Hebrew,  or  only  trans<c 
lationsfrom  the  books  of  the  Gentiles  into  Hebrew:  and  as 
tbe  book  of  Jonah,  so  far  from  treating  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Jewsi  says  nothing  upon  that  subject,  but  treats  altogether 
of  the  Gentiles,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  a  book  of  the 
Gentiles  than  of  the  Jews :  and  that  it  has  been  written  as  a 
fable,  to  expose  the  nonsense  and  satirize  the  vicious  and 
malignant  character  of  a  Bible  prophet,  or  a  predicting 
priest. 

Jonah  is  represented,  first,  as  a  disobedient  prophet,,  rnn- 
nirgaway  from  his  mission,  aiid  taking  shelter  aboard  a 
vessel  of  tbe  Gentiles,  bound  from  Joppa  to  Tarshish :  as  if 
be  ignorao^tly  supposed,  by  such  a  paltry  contrivance,  he 
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could  bide  himsetf  where  God  could  not  fiud  him.  The 
vessel  is  overtaken  by  a  storm  at  sea  ;  and  the  mariners^  all 
of  whom  are  Geotiies,  believing  if  to  be  a  judgment,  on  ac- 
count of  some  one  on  board  who  had  committed  a  crime, 
agreed  to  cast  lots,  to  discover  the  offender ;  and  the  lot  fell 
upon  Jonah.  But,  before  this,  they  bad  cast  all  their  wares 
and  merchandize  overboard,  to  lighten  the  vessel,  while 
Jonah,  like  a  stupid  fellow,  was  fast  asleep  in  the  hold. 

After  the  lot  had  designated  Jonah  to  be  the  offender, 
they  questioned  him  to  know  who  and  what  he  was  ?  and 
be  told  them  he  was  an  Hehrew ;  and  the  story  implies,  that 
be  confessed  himself  to  be  guilty.  But  these  Gentiles,  in- 
stead of  sacrificing  him  at  once,  without  pitv  or  mercy,  as  a 
company  of  Bible  prophets  or  priests  would  have  done  bj 
a  Geutileio  the  same  case,  and  as  it  is  related  Samuel  had 
done  by  Agag,  and  Moses  by  the  women  and  children, 
endeavoured  to  save  him,  though  at  a  risk  of  their  own  lives; 
for  the  account  says,  "  Nevertheless  (^tbat  is,  though  Jonah 
was  a  Jew,  and  a  foreigner,  and  the  cause  of  all  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  the  loss  of  their  cargo,)  the  men  rowed  hard  to 
bring  the  boat  to  land^  but  they  could  not^  for  the  sea  wrought 
and  was  tempestuous  against  them"  Still,  however,  they 
were  unwilling  to  put  the  fate  of  the  lot  into  execution:  and 
they  cried  (says  the  accpnut)  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  **  If'e 
beseech  theCy  O  Lord^  lei  us  not  perish  for  this  man^s  life^ 
and  lay  7ioi  upon  us  innocent  blood;  for  thou^  O  Lord,  hasi 
done  as  it  pleased  thee"  Meaning  thereby,  that  they  did 
not  presume  to  judge  Jonah  guilty,  since  that  he  might  be 
innocent;  but  that  they  considered  the  lot  that  had  fallea 
upon  him  as  a  decree  of  God,  or  as  it  pleased  God,  The 
address  of  this  prayer  shews  that  the  Gentiles  worshipped 
one  Supreme  Beings  and  that  they  were  not  idolaters,  as 
the  Jews  represented  them  to  be.  But  the  storm  still  cod- 
tinning,  and  the  danger  increasing,  they  put  the  fate  of  the 
lot  into  execution,  and  cast  Jonah  into  the  sea:  where,'ac- 
cording  to  the  story,  a  great  fish  swallowed  him  up  whole 
and  alive. 

We  have  now  to  consider  Jonah  securely  housed  from  the 
storm  in  the  fish's  belly.  Here  we  are  told  that  he  prayed; 
but  the  prayer  is  a  made-up  prayer,  taken  from  varions 
parts  of  the*  Psalms,  without  any  connection  or  consistency, 
and  adapted  to  the  distress,  but  not  at  all  to  the  condition 
that  Jonah  was  in.  It  is  sucha  prayer  as  a  Gentile,  who 
might  know  something  of  the  Psalms,  could  copy  out  for 
him.     This  circumstance  alone,  were  there  no  other^  is  saffi* 
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cient  to  iudicate  that  the  whole  is  a  made-up  story.  .The 
prayer,  however,  is  supposed  to  have  answered  the  purpose, 
and  the  story  goes  ou,  (taking  up  at  the  same  time  the  cant 
language  of  a  Bible-prophet,)  saying,  *'  The  Lord  spake 
unto  thejish^  and  it  vomited  out  Jouah  upon  dry  land.'f 

Jonah  then  received  a  second  mission  to  Nineveh,  with 
which  he  sets  out ;  and  we  have  now  to  consider  him  as  a 
preacher.  The  distress  he  is  represented  to  l^ive  suffered, 
the  remembrance  of  his  own  disobedience  as  the  cause  of 
it,  and  the  miraculous  escape  he  is  supposed  to  have  bad, 
were  sufficient,  one  would  conceive,  Co  have  impressed  him 
with  sympathy  and  benevolence  in  the  execution  of  his  mis- 
sion ;  but,  instead  of  this,  he  enters  the  city  with  denun* 
elation  and  malediction  in  his  mouth,  crying, "  Ke^  ^br/y 
days^  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown" 

We  have  now  to  consider  this  supposed  missionary  in  the 
last  act  of  his  mission  :  and  here  it  is  that  the  malevolent 
spirit  of  a  Bible-prophet,  or  of  a  predicting  priest,  appears 
iu  all  that  blackness  of  character,  that  men  ascribe  to  the 
being  t^eyT^ill  the  devil. 

Having  published  his  predictions,  he  withdrew,  says  the 
story,  to  the  east  side  of  the  city. — But  for  what  ?  not  to 
contemplate  in  retirement  the  mercy  of.  his  Creator  to  him* 
self,  or  to  others,  but  to  wait,  with  malignant  impatience^ 
tbe  destruction  of  Nineveh.  It  came  to  pass,  however,  as 
tbe  story  relates,  that  the  Ninevites  reformed,  and  that 
God,  according  to  the  Bible  phrase,  repented  him  of  the 
*  evil  he  had  said  he  would  do  unto  them,  and  did  it  not. 
This,  saith  the  first  verse  of  the  last  chtipteVjk  displeased 
Jonah  esBjoeH^^gly  and.  he  was  very  angry.  His  obdurate 
heart  wout£tvi|§cffaer  that  Nineveh  should  be  destroyed,  and 
every  soul,  ^oung  and  old,  perish  in  its  ruins,  than,  that  his 
prediction  should  not  be  fulfilled.  To  expose  the  charac- 
ter of  a  prophet  still  more,  a  gourd  is  made  to  grow  up  in 
the  night,  that  promiseth  him  an  agreeable  shelter  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  in  the  place  to  which  he  is  retired  ;  and  the 
next  morning  it  dies. 

Here  the  rage  of  the  prophet  becomes  excessive,  and  he 
is  ready  to  destroy  himself.  "  It  is  better^  said  he^for  ine  to 
die  than  to  live"  This  brings  on  a  supposed  expostulation 
between  the  Almighty  and  the  prophet;  in  which  the  form- 
er says.  **  Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry Jor  thegourdl  And 
Jonah  saidy  I  do  well  to  be  angry,  even  unto  death.  Then 
said  the  Lord^  Thou  hast  had  pity  on  the  gourd j  for  which 
thou  ftast  not  laboured,  neither  madest  it  to  grow^  which 
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came  up  in  a  nighty  and  perished  in  a  night ;  and  should 
not  I  spare  Nineveh  that  great  dty^  in  which  are  more 
than  threescore  thousand  persons^  that  cannot  discern  be-* 
tween  their  right  band  and  their  left  ? 

Here  is  both  the  winding  up  of  the  satire,  and  the  moral 
of  the  fable.  As  a  satire  it  strikes  against  the  character  of 
all  the  Bible-propbets,  and  against  all  the  indiscrimioate 
judgments  iq>on  men,  women,  and  children,  with  which 
this  lying  book,  the  Bible,  is  crowded;  socfa  as  Noah'a 
flood,  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites,  even  to  sucking  infanta, 
and  women  with  child,  because  the  same  reflection,  that 
there  are  more  than  three  thousand  persons  that  cannot 
discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left^  meaniog^ 
young  children,  applies  to  all  their  cases.  It  satirizes  also 
the  supposed  partiality  of  the  Creator  for  one  nation  more 
than  for  another. 

An  a  moral,  it  preaches  against  the  malevolent  spirit  of 
prediction ;  for  as  certainly  as  a  man  predicts  ill,  he  be- 
comes inclined  to  wish  it  The  pride  of  having  his  judg- 
ment right,  hardens  his  heart,  till  at  last  he  beholds  with 
satisfaction,  or  sees  with  disappointment,  the  accomplish* 
ment  or  failure  of  his  predictions.  This  book  ends  with 
the  same  kind  of  strong  and  well-directed  point  against 
prophets,  prophecies  and  indisciiminate  judgments,  as  the 
chapter  that  Benjamin  Franklin  made  for  the  Bible,  about 
Abraham  and  the  stranger,  ends  against  the  intolerant  spirit 
of  religious  persecution.  Thus  much  for  the  book  of 
Jonah. 

Of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Bible,  that  are  called  propbe* 
cies,  I  have  spoken  in  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Jtea- 
son,  and  already  in  this ;  where  1  have  said  that  the  word 
prophet  is  the  Bible  word  for  poet;  and  that  the  flights  and 
metaphors  of  those  poets,  many  of  which  are  become  ob* 
scare  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  change  of  circumstances, 
have  been  ridiculously  erected  into  things,  called  prophecies, 
and  applied  to  purposes  the  writers  never  thought  of.  When 
a  priest  quotes  any  of  those  passages,  he  unriddles  it  agree- 
ably to  his  own  views,  and  imposes  that  explanation  upon 
his  congregation  as  the  gieaning  of  the  writer.  The  whore 
of  Babylon  has  been  the  common  whore  of  all  the  priests, 
and  each  has  accused  the  other  of  keeping  the  strumpet: 
so  well  do  they  agree  in  their  explanations. 

There  now  remain  only  a  few  books,  which  they  call  the 
books  of  the  lesser  prophets;    and  1  have  already  shewn 
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tbat  tbe  greater  are  iinpostprs,  it  would  be  ctowardiee  tO) 
dUturb  tbe  repose  of  the  liilie  ones.     Let  them  sleep  then, 
in  the  arms  of  tbeir  nurses,  tbe  priesis,  aud.both.be  for- 
gotten together. 

r  have  now  gone  through  the  Bibip,  as  a  man  would  gQ 
through  a  wood  with  an  axe  ou  hi3  shoulder,  and  fell  trees. 
Here  they  lie;  and  the  priests,  if  they  can,  may  replant 
them.  They  may,  perhaps,  stick  them  in  the  ground,  but 
they  will  never  make  them  grow.— I  pass  ou  to  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

■  • 

The  New  Testament,  they  tell  os,  is  founded  upon  tbe 
prophecies  of  the  Old  ;  if  so,  ii  must  follow  tbe  fate  of  its 
foundation. 

As.  it  is  nothing  extraordinary  that  a  woman  should  be 
:witb  child,  before. she  was  married,  and  that  the  son  she 
might  bring  forth  should  be  executed,  even  unjustly  ;  I  set 
DO. reason  for  not  believing  that  such  a  woman  as  Mary, 
and  such  a  man  as  Joseph,  and  Je^us,  f»xisted ;  their  mere 
existence  is  a  matter  of  indi£Ference,  about  which  there  is 
no  ground,  either  to.  believe,  or  to  disbelieve,  and  which 
comes  under  the  common  head  of,  Jtmaybt  mo;  and  what 
Ihen?  The  probabilty,  however,  is,  that  there  were  5iicb 
.persons,  or  at  least  such  as  resembled  them  in  part  of  the 
circumstances,  because  almost  all  romantic  stories  have 
been  suggested  by  some  actual  circumstanoes;  as  the  ad* 
ventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  not  a  word  of  which  is  true, 
were  suggested  by  the  case  of  Alexander  Selkirk. 

It  is  not  then  the  existence,  or  the  non  existence,  of .  tbe 
person  tbat  I  trouble  myself  about;  it  Js  the  fable  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  told  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  vvild  and 
visonary  doctrine  raided  thereon,  against  wbich  1  contend. 
Tbe  story,  taking  it  as  it  is  told,  is  blasphemously  obscene. 
It  gives  ao  account  of  a  yoong  woman  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  while  under  this  engagement,  she  is,  to  speak  plain 
language,  debauched  by  a  ghost,  under  the  impious  pre- 
tence, (liuke,  chap.  i.  ver.  3d,)  that  ^'  Ike  Half/  Ghost  shall 
come  upon  /Aee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow 
thee.  Notwithstanding  which,  Joseph  afterwards  marries 
-her,  coh$ibits  w.Kh  h6r  as  bis  wiTe,  *aud  ia4iis,iurn  rivals 

8    * 
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(An  gttnrt.  Tbig  is  putting  the  niorj  into  {otelligible  Ian* 
gtiBge,  and  when  told  id  this  maDoer,  there  is  not  a  priest 
but  jnoat  be  ashamed  to  own  it.* 

Obsoenity  in  matters  of  feitb,  bowerer  wrapped  ap«  is- 
always  a  (oken  of  fafarie  and  imposture;  for  it  is  necessary  to 
our  serioos  beKef  io  God,  that  we  do  not  coonect  it  with 
stories  that  run,  as  this  does,  into  ladicrons  interpretations. 
This  story  is,  apon  the  face  of  it,  the  same  kind  of  story  as 
fliat  of  Japiter  and  Leda,  or  Jupller  and  Earopa,  or  any  of 
the  amorous  adrentures  of  Jupiter;  and  shews,  as  is  alrndy' 
stated  in  the  former  part  of  the  Jge  of  Reason^  that  the 
Christian  faith  is  built  upon  the  heathen  Mythology. 

As  the  historical  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  so  far  as 
conoema  /esas  Christ,  are  coniSned  ^o  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  less  than  two  years,  and  all  within  the  same  coootry, 
and  nearly  to  the  same  spot,  the  discordance  of  lime,  place, 
and  circumstance,  which  detects  the  fallacy-of  the  booka 
of  the  Old  Testaments,  and  proyes  them  to  be  impositknia, 
cannot  6e  esepeeted  to  be  found  here  in  the  -same  ainio- 
dance.  The  New  Testament,  compared  with  the  Old,  is 
like  a  farce  of  one  act,  in  which  there  is  not  room  tot  Tery 
numerous  TidatioBS  of  the  unitioB.  There  are,  bowtTer^ 
some  glaring  contradictions,  which,  exclusive  of  the  fallacy 
of  the  pretended  prophecies,  are  sulBcient  to  shew  the  atory 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  false  and  absurd. 

I  lay  it  down  as  a  position  which  cannot  be  controverted^ 
first,  that  the  agreement  of  all  th^  parts  of  a  story  does  not 
prove  that  story  to  be  true,  because  the  parts  may  agree, 
and  ttle  whole  may  be  false;  secondly,  that  the  dUagre^ 
tneni  of  the  parts  of  the  story  proves'  Ike  irAofe  camMi  be 
frue.  The  agreement  does  not  prove  truth,  but  the  disa* 
greemeot  proves  falsehood  positiTely. 

The  history  of  Jesus  Christ  is  contained  in  the  fi>or 
books  ascribed  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  The 
first  chapter  of  Matthew  begins  with  giving  ajenealogy  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  in  the  thiKl  chapter  of  Luke,  there  is  also 
given  ik  genealogy  of  Jiesus  Christ.  Did  these  two  agree,  it 
would  not  prove  the  genealogy  to  be  troe,  because  it  night 
nevertheless,  be  a  fabrication ;  but  as  they  oootradiet  each 
other  in  every  particular,  it  proves  falsehood abaolutttly.  If 
Matthew  speak  tratii,  Luke,  speaks  falsehood  ;  and  a£Lsih» 


*  Mary,  the  saanosed  Wrgin  mother  of  Jesus,  had  several  other 
children,  sons  and^danglUers.    See  Matthew,  chap.  uti.  55  5& 
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np%9Lk  truth,  Matthew  speaks  falsehood  ;  and  as  there  is  no 
authority  for  believing  ooe  more  than  the  other,  there  is  no 
authority  Cor  beHeviog  either  ;  aod  if  they  caonqt  be  believed 
eveo  ID  the  very  first  thing  they  say,  aud  set  out  to  proye, 
they  are  not  entitled  to  be  believed  in  any  thing  tb^y  say 
afterwards.  Truth  is  an  uniform  thing;  and  as  to  inspira- 
tion and  revelation,  were  we  to  admit  it,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  It  can  be  contradictory.  Either  then  the  men  called 
apostles  were  impostors,  or  the  books  ascribed  to  them  ha,ve 
been  written  by  other  persons,  and  fathered  upon  them,  as 
is  the  ci\se  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  book  of  Matthew  gives,  chap.  i.  ver.  6,  a  genealogy 
by  name  from  David,  up,  through  Joseph,  the  husband  of 
Mary,  to  Christ;  and  makes  there  to  he  twenty-eight  gene- 
rations. The  book  of  Luke  gives  also  a  genealogy  by  name 
from  Christ, through  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  down  to 
David,  and  makes  there  fo  beybr^y-^Aree  generations ;  be- 
sides which,  there  are  only  the  two  names  of  David  and 
Joseph  that  are  ^lik^  in  the  two  lists.  I  here  insert  both 
genealogicnl  lists  and  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  and  compa- 
rison have  pladed  them  b6th  in  the  same  direction,  that  is, 
/rom  Joseph  down  to  DaVid. 


Genealogy,  according  to 
Matthew. 
Christ 

2  Joseph 

3  Jacob 

4  Matthan 
6  Eleazer 

6  Eliud 

7  Achim 

8  Sadoc 

9  Azor 

10  Eliakim 

11  Abiud 

12  Zorobabel 

13  Salathiel 

14  Jechouias 

15  Josias 

16  Amoo 

17  Manasses 

18  Ezekias     . 

19  Acbas-    •  '        : 


Genealogy,  according  to 
Luke. 
Christ  •      , 

2  Joseph 

3  Hell 

4  Matthat 

5  Levi 

6  Melchi 

7  Jaona 

8  Joseph 

9  Mattathias 
,  10  Amos 

11  Naum 

12  Esli 

13  Nagge 

14  Maatb 

15  Mattathias 
1$  Seroei 

II  Jpseph 
.  18  Jada « 
19  Joauna 
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Genealogy,  according  to 
Matthew. 

21  Ozias 

22  Joram 

23  Josapbat 

24  Asa 

25  Abia 

26  Roboam 

27  Solomoq 

28  David* 


Genealogy,   according  to 
Luke. 

21  Zorobabel 

22  Salathiel 

23  Neri 

24  Melchi 

25  Addi 

26  Cosam 

27  Eimodam 

28  Er 

29  Jo8e 

30  Eliezer 

31  Jorim 
82  Matthat 

33  Levi 

34  Simeon 

35  Juda 

36  Joseph 

37  Jonan 

38  Eliakim 

39  Melea 

40  Menan 

41  Mattatha 

42  Nathan 

43  David 

Now,  if  these  men,  Matthew  and  Luke,  set  out  with  a 
falsehood  between  them  (as  these  two  accounts  shew  they 
do)  in  the  very  commencement  of  their  history  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  who,  and  of  what  he  was,  what  authority  (as 
1  have  before  asked)  is  there  left  for  believing  the  strange 


*  From  the  birth  of  David  to  the  birth  of  Christ  is  upwards  of 
1080  years;  and  as  the  life-time  of  Christ  is  not  bcluaed,  there 
are  but  27  full  generations.  To  find  therefore  the  average  age  of 
each  person  mentioned  in  the  list,  at  the  time  his  first  son  was 
born,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  1080  by  27,  which  g^ves  40 
years  for  each  person.  As  the  life  time  of  man  was  then  Imt  of 
the  same  extent  it  is  now,  it  is  an  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  27 
following  generations  should  all  be  old  bachelors,  beforiB  they 
married;  and  the  more  so,  when  we  are  told,  that  Solomon,  the 
next  in  succession  to  David,  had  a  house  full  of  wives  and  mis- 
tresses before  he  was  twenty  one  years  of  age.  So  far  from  this 
genealogy  being  a  solemn  truth,  it  is  not  even  a  reasonable  lie. 
The  list  of  Luke  gives  aboj^t  twenty-six  years  fpf  the  %v«fage 
,  and  this  is  t6o  miich* 
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thiDgs  they  tell  os  afterwards  ?  If  they  cannot  be  beUervd 
in  their  account  of  his  natural  genealo§^7  ;  bow  are  we  to 
believe  them,  when  they  tell  us,  he  was  son  of  God,  be- 
gotten  by  a  ghost ;  and  that  an  angel  announced  this  in  secret 
to  bis  mother?  If  they  lied  in  one  genealogy,  why  are  we 
to  beliere  them  in  the  other?  If  his  natural  genealogy  be 
manufactured,  which  it  certainly  is,  why  are  not  we  not  to 
suppose,  that  his  celestial  genealogy  is  manufactured  also  ; 
and  that  the  whole  is  fabulous?  Can  any  man  of  serious 
reflection  hazard  his  future  happiness  upon  the  belief  of  a 
story  naturally  impossible:  repugnant  to  every  idea  of  de- 
cency: and  related  by  persons  already  detected  of  false- 
hood ?  Is  it  not  more  safe,  that  we  stop  ourselves  at  the  plain, 
pure,  and  unmixedbelief  of  oneGod,  which  is  deism,  than 
that  we  commit  ourselves  on  an  ocean  of  improbable,  irra- 
tional, indecent,  and  contradictory  tales? 

The  first  question,  however,,  upon  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  upon  those  of  the  Old,  is.  Are  they  genuine? 
were  they  written  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed  ? 
for  it  is  upon  this  ground  only,  that  the  strange  things  related 
therein  have  been  credited.  Upon  this  point,  there  is  no 
direct  proof f or ^  or  against;  and  ail  that  this  state  of  a  case 
proyes^\s  cloubf/tUness;  and  doubtfulness  is  the  opposite  of 
belief.  The  state,  therefore,  that  the  books  are  in,  proves 
against  themselves  as  far  as  this  kind  of  proof  can  go. 

Eut,  exclusive  of  this,  the  presumption  is,  that  the  books 
called  the  Evangelists,  aud  ascribed  to  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  were  not  written  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke 
and  John;  and  that  they  are  impositions.  The  disordered 
state  of  the  history  in  these  four  books,  the  silence  of  one 
book  upon  matters  related  in  the  other,  and  the  disagreement 
that  is  to  be  found  among  them,  implies,  that  they  are  the 
production  of  some  unconnected  individuals,  many  years 
after  the  things  they  pretend  to  relate,  each  of  whom  made 
bis  own  legend  ;  and  not  the  writings  of  men  living  intimate- 
ly together,  as  the  men  called  disciples  are  supposed  to  have 
done :  in  fine,  that  they  have  been  manufactured,  as  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been,  by  other  persons,  than 
those  whose  names  they  bear. 

Tbestory  of  the  angel,  announcing,  what  the  church  calls 
the  immaculate  conceplioTiy  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the 
books  ascribed  to  Mark  and  John  ;  and  is  differently  related 
in  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  former  says,  the  angel  appeared 
to  Joseph  ;  the  latter  says,  it  was  to  Mary ;  but  either 
Joseph  or  iSdary  was  the  worst  evidence  that  could  have  been 
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tboij^ht  or;'for  it  was  others  tbatdiould  have  testified /r 
4hem4  and  aottbey  for  themselves.  Were  any  girL  ^^  ^ 
BOW.  with  child  to  say,  aod  even  to  swear  it,  that  she  was 
'gotten  with  ehiid  by  a  ghost,  and  that  aa  angel  told  her  so, 
'jwould  she  be  believed  ?  Certainly  she  woold  not  Why 
«then  are  we  to  believe  the  saode  thing  of  another  girl  whom 
<we  never  'saw^  told  by  nobody  knows  who,  nor  when,  nor 
;where?  How  strange  and  inconsistent  it  is,  that  the  saase 
'Circumstance  that  would  weaken  the  belief  even  of  a  proba- 
ibie  story  ;  should  be  given  as  a  motive  for  believing  this 
^ne  that  has  upon  the  face  of  it,  every  token  of  absolute 
impossibility  and  imposture. 

The  story  of  Herod  destroying  all  the  children  oader  two 
years  old,  belongs  altogether  to  the  book  of  Matthew:  not 
one  of.  the  rest  mentions  any  thing  about  it  Had  such  a 
circumstance  been  true,  the  universality  of  it  must  have 
made  it  known  to  all  the  writers ;  and  the  thing  would  have 
been  too  striking^  to  have  been  omitted  by  any.  This  writer 
teUa^  us,  that  Jesira  escaped  this*  slaughter,  because  Joseph 
and  Mary  were  warned  by  bjol  Augel,  to  flee  with  him  into 
•Elgypt;  but  he  foigot  to  make  any  provision  for  J  aba,  who 
wai  itim  under  two  years  of  age.  John,  however,  who 
staid  behiqd,  fared  as  well  as  Jesus  who  fled  ;  and  therefore 
tiie  story  cireiiaMtantHiHy  belies  itself.     , 

Not  any  two  of  these  writers  agree  in  reciting,  earttd^  s» 
tke  samewords^  the  written  inscription,  short  as  it  is,  wliich 
they  tell  us,  was  put  over  Christ  vrlm  lie  was  cruotfied: 
-and. besides  this,  Mark  says.  He  was  crucified  at  the  third 
hosnr (nine  in  the  morning);  and  John  say%  it  was  the  sixth 
hour  Qtwelve  at  noon.*) 

The  inscription  is  thus  stated  in  those  hooks. 
Matthew. .    ..This  is  Jesus  the  king  of  the  Jews 
'Mark  ,    .    .    .  The  king  of  the  Jews. 
Luke  ....  This  is  the  king  of  the  Jews. 
John  .   •    .    .Jesus  of  Naiareth,  king  of  the  Jews. 


We  may  infer  ^om  these  circumstanees,  Irivtai  as  tboj 
*ttre,  that  those  writers,  whoever  they  were^  and  in  wha^ 
erer  time  they  lived,  were  not  present  at  the  scene.    The 


*  According  to  John,  the  sentence  was  not.  passed  till  aboat 
the  sixth  hour  (noon)  and  consequently,  the  execution  could  not 
he  till  the  afternoon ;  but  Mark  says  expressly,  that  he  was  cra- 
cified  at  the  third  hour  (nine  in  the  morning)  chap.  xr.  25,  John. 
)6hap.  jux.  ver.  14.  '    •   ^ 


* 

odIj  one  of  the  men  culled  apostlfSi  who  appears  to  have 
beeo  near  the  spot,  was  Peter ;  and  when  he  was  accoaed 
ipf  beii^g  ooe  of  Jeaus's  folio werfi|  it  is  said  (Maltbew,  chap» 
9cxvi.  ver.  74)'*  Then  Peter  began  to  cur^e  and  M^^>  ^^yi^f 
X  know  not  thenuin:**  yet  we  are  now  called  upoo  lo  believe 
the  same  Peter,  convicied,  bj  tbeirown  account,  of  perj^rj. 
For  what  reason,  or  on  what  autboritj,  sh^ll  we  dp  this  ? 

Tbeaccount^  that  are  giy^n  of  the  €j|rcu|i9ata|aces,  |(bat 
ibey  teil  us  attended  the  crucifixion,  are  differently  relate^ 
in  those  four  books. 

Tb^  book  ascribed  to  Matthew,  says  ^^  There  was  darkness 
ifver  all  tie  land ^  from  the  aixih  hour  unto  the  ninth  hour^^ 
that  the  veilqfthe  ietnplewas  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom-^thatthere  was  an  earthquake — that  the  rocks  rent^*^ 
that  the  graves  opened^  that  the  hodiesofmanyoftke  s^unte 
ihat  slqfttty.arose^  and  cawe  out  of  their  graves  after  the  reeurr 
redionj  cmdnpent  into  tie  holy  city  ^  and  appeared  unto  many 9 
Such  is  the  account  wbiph  this  dashing  writer  of  the  book  of 
.Matthew  gives ;  but  in  which  be  is  not  supported  by  tbe 
writers  of  the  other  books. 

Tbe  writer  of  tbe  book  ascribed  to  Mark,  in  defiling  th^ 
<»rcaiBStai)ces  of  tb^  cruci^xion,  makes  no  mention  of  iiny 
earthqu^ibe,  nor  of  the  rocks  rending,  nor  of  the  graven  open* 
ing,  nor  of  the  dead  men  walking  out.  The  writer  of  tba 
)MK)k  of  Luke  is  silent  also  upon  the  jvame  ppiots.  Aud  » to 
tbe  writer  of  the  book  of  John,  tbougb-.he  details  all  the  cir* 
oomstances  of  the  crucifixion  down  to  the  bdrial  of  Christ, 
lie  says  nothing  about  either  tbe  dnrkQess-<— tbe  veil  of  the 
leoipie-nthje  e^rthquake-rthe  rooks-^tbe  graves*^npr  tbe 
.dead  men. 

Now  if  it  had  been  trpe,  that  those  things  had  happened  : 
and  if  tbe  writers  of  these  book^  hajd  lived  at  the  time  they 
4Jd  happen,  and  had  beep  the  persons  tbey  are  sajd  \q\^% 
pamely,.  the  foi^r  men  called  apostjes,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
i|nd  Jebn,  it  was  not  possible  for  them,  as  true  jiistorians^ 
even  w.itboot  the  aid  t>f  inspiration,oot  tp  have  recorded  themt 
'The  things,  supposing  them  to  have  been  fac^,  w^re^f  tp9 
inncb  notoriety  not  to  have  been,  known,  and  of  top  muc^ 
importance  not  to  have  been  told^ ,  All  the  supposed  ajppP7 
ties  must  have  been  witnesses  of  tbeefirthquake^  if  there  bad 
been  any ;  fof  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  have  been  ab« 
sent  from  it :  the  opening  of  the  graves,  aod  the  resur^ec* 
itiop  of  tbe  dead  m^u»  ftnd  ttbelr;  walking  about,  tbe  city,  is  ol 
j^efiter  importance  tbi^p  tbf  eactbquake-  An  eart^iqu^e  ip 
sdways  possibte,  and  natural,  ktiS  proves  nothing  >  bfft  \^ 
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opening  of  the  graves  is  supernatural,  and  directly  in  point 
to  their  doctrine,  their  cause,  and  their  apostleship.  Had  it 
been  true,  it  wonld  have  filled  up  whole  chapters  of  those 
books,  and  been  the  chosen  theme  and  general  chorus  of  ail 
the  writers  :  but  instead  of  this,  little  and  trivial  things,  and 
mere  prattling  conversations  of,  he  said  thia^  and  she  said 
that.tLfe  ofteu  tediously  detailed,  while  this,  most  important 
of  all  bad  it  been  true,  is  passed  off  in  a  slovenly  manner  by 
a  single  dash  of  the  pen,  and  that  by  one  writer  only,  and 
jnotso  much  as  hinted  at  by  the  rest. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  tell  a;  lie,  but  it  is  difficult  to  support 
the  lie  after  it  is  told.  The  Avriter  of  the  book  of  iMfftthew 
should  have  told  us  who  the  saints  were  that  came  to  life 
again,^  and  went  into  the  city,  and  what  became  of  them  af- 
terwards, and  who  it  was  that  saw  them  ;  for  be  is  not  hardy 
enough  to  say  he  saw  them  himself; — whether  they  came 
out  naked,  and  all  in  natural  buff,  he-saints  and  she^sainsts  ; 
or  whether  they  came  full  dressed, and  where  they  got  their 
dresses  :  whether  they  went  to  their  former  habitations,  and 
reclaimed  their  wives,  their  husbands,  and  their  property, 
and  how  they  were  received  ;  whether  they  entered  eject- 
inents  for  the  recovery  of  their  possessions,  or  .brought 
actions  of  crim,  con.  against  the  rival  interlopers :  whether 
they  remained  on  earth,  and  followed  their  former  occu- 
pation of  preaching  or  working ;  or  whether  they  died 
again,  or  went  back  to  their  graves  alive  and  buried  them* 
selves. 

'  Strange  indeed,  that  an  army  of  saints  should  return  to 
life,  and  nobody  know  who  they  were,  nor  who  it  was  that 
saw  them,  and  that  not  a  word  more  should  be  said  upon  the 
subject,  nor  these  saints  have  any  thing  to  tell  us  !  Had  it 
been  the  prophets  who  (as  we  are  told)  had  formerly  pro- 
phesied of  these  things,  they  must  have  had  a  great  deal  to 
say.  They*  could  have  told  us  every  thing,  and  we  should 
have  had  posthumous  prophecies,  with  notes  and  commen- 
taries upon  the  first,  a  little  better  at  least  than  we  have  now. 
Had  it  been  Moses,  and  Aaron,  and  Joshua,  and  Samuel, 
and  David,  not  an  unconverted  Jew  bad  remained  in  all 
Jerusalem.  Had  it  been  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  saints  of 
the  time  then  present,  every  body  would  have  known  fbem, 
hnd  they  would  have  out-preached  and  out-famed  ell  the 
other  apostles.  But  instead  of  this,  these  saints  are  made  to 
pop  up,  lik^  Jonah^s  gourd  in  the  night,  for  no  pnrpoJ^e  at  all 
but  to  wither  in  the  rooming.  Thus  much  for  this  part  of 
•the  story*^.  *  •    '. 
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Tbe  taie  of  the  restirrectiop  follows  that  of  t)j«  cruci- 
fixiOQ  ;  and  in  ibis  as  well  as  in  that,  tbe  writers^  wboever 
they  were,  disagree  so  much,  as  to  make  it  etident  that  none 
of  them  were  there. 

The  book  of  Matlbew  states,  that  when  Christ  was  put 
in  tbe  sepulchre,  the  Jews  applied  to  Pilate  for  a  watch  or 
a  guard  to  be  placed  over  the  sepulchre,  to  prevent  the  body 
being  stolen  by  the  disciples;  and  that  in  eonsequenee  of 
'this  request,  the  sepulchre  w(i8  made  sure,  sealing  the  stone 
that  covered  (he  mouth,  and  setting  a  watob.  But  tbe  other 
■books  say.  nothing  about  this  applrcatioo,,nor  about  the  seal- 
ing, nor  the  guard,  nor  the  watch;  and  according  to  their 
Accounts,  there  were  noqe.  Matthewi  however,  follows  up 
this  part  of  the  story  of  the  guard  or  the  watch  with  asecond 
part,  that  1  shall  notice  in  the  conclusion,  as  it  serves  to  de- 
tect the  fallacy  of  those  books. 

The  book  of  Matthew  continues  its  account,  and  says, 
i(chap.  xxviii.  ver.  l,).tbat  at  the  end,  of  tbe  sabbath  as  k 
began  to  dawriy  towards  tbe  first  day  of  tbe  week,  can>e 
Af art/  Magdalene  fiuA  tbe  other  Mary,  to  see  the  sepulchre. 
Mark  says  it  was  sun-risiug,  and  John  says  it  was  dark. 
Luke  says  it  was  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Joanna,  and  Martf 
the  mother  of  James,  and  other  wamen^  that  oameto  the 
sepulchre:  and  John  states,  that  Mary  Magdalene  eame 
alone.  So  well  do  they  >«gree  about  their  first  evidenicer! 
They  all,  however,  appear  to  have  known  most  about  Mary 
Magdalene  ;  she  was  a  woman  of  a  large  acquaintance^  and  it 
was  not  an  ill  conjecture  that  she  might  be  upon  tbe  stroll. 

The  book  of  Matthew  goes. on  to  say,  (ver  2)  **  And 
behold  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  for  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  back  the 
stone  from  the  door,  and  eat  upon  it"  But  the  other  books 
say  nothing  aboutany  earthquake,  nor  a  bout- the  angel  {Roll- 
ing back  the  s(one,  and  sitting  upon  it ;  and  accordfng  to 
their  account,  there  was  no  angel  sitting  there.  Mark  says 
tbe  augel  was  within  Vie  sepulchre,  sitting  on  the  right  side. 
Luke  says  there  were  two,  and  they  were  both  standrug  up; 
and  John  says,  they  were  both  sitting  down,  one  at  the  head 
and  the  other  at  the  feet. 

Matthew  says,  that  the  angel  that  was  sitting  upon  the 
stone  on  the  outside  of  the  sepulchre,  told  the  two  M«rya 
that  Christ  was  risen,  and  that  tbe  women  went  away 
quickly.  Mark  says,  that  the  women,  upon  seeing  the  stone 
rolled  away,  and  wondering  at  it,  weitlt  into  the  sepulchre, 
and  that  it  was  th€i  angel  that  was  sitting  within  90^  the  right 
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4iicle,  tbat  told  tfa^m  so.  Lake  saytf  it.  was  two  ikogds  fhtt 
were  staodiog  op ;  aod  Jobfti  taySi  U  wai  Jeaus  Christ  bioif 
nfflf  that  told  it  to  Mary  Magdalene;  itiid  Uiat  sbe  did  not 
go  into  tbe  sepulcbre,  but  onlf  stooped  down  and  look* 
«d  in. 

Now  if  the. writers  of  Ibese  four  books  bad  gone  into  t 
court  of  justice*  to  prove  an  alibis  (for  it  is  of  tbe  nature  of 
an  alibi  Uiat  is  bere  attempted  to  be  proved,  namely^  tbe 
absence  of  a  dead  body«  bf  supernatural  means,  )*Dd  had 
jtbey  given  their  evidence  in  tbe  same  eontradiotory  manner 
-as  it  is  here  given,,  they  would  bave  been  iu  danger  of  bavp 
ing  their  ears  crept  for  {lerjury^  and  would  bave  justly. de« 
served  it  .Yet  this  i^  the  evidence,  and  tbese  are  the  books, 
that  have  been  imposed  upon  tbe  world,  as  being  given  by 
divine  inspiration,  and  as  the  uncbaoging  word  of  God. 

Tbe  writer  of  tbe  book  of  Matthew,  after  giving  tbisae- 
.eottot,  relates  a  story  that  is  not  to  he  found  in  any  of  the 
other  hooks,  and  which  is  the  same  I  have  just  .befort 
Alluded  to*  • 

^  Now,  says  he,  (that  is,  after  tbe  conversation  the  women 
had  with  the  angel  sitting  upon  tbe  stone,)  behold  some  of 
ibe  watch  .(meaning  the  watch  that  he  had  said  had  bees 
plaoed  over  the  sepulchre)*  came  into  tbe  city,  and  shewed 
unto  the  chief  priests  all  the  .tbhigs  that  .were  done;  and 
when  they  were  assembled  with  tbe  elders  and  had  takes 
connsel,  they  gave  large  money  onto  the  soldiers,  sayiQg» 
.Say  yei  that  his  disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole  him  away 
while  me  slept;  and  if  thiscoose  to  tbe  governor's  ear,  we 
will  persuade  him,  and  secore  you.  So  they  took  the  raooeyi 
and  did  as  they  were  taught;  and  this  saying  (that  bil 
disciples  stole  him  away)  is  commonly  reported  among  tbe 
Jews  until  thU  day" 

Tbe  expression,'uii^ti  iiis  day^  is  an  evideooe  that  the 
book  ascribed  to  Matttew  was  not  written  by  Matthew,  aad 
that  it  bal  been  manufactured  long  after  the  times  and  things 
;of  which  it  pretends  to  treat;  for  tbe  expression  implies  a 
great  length  of  intervening  time.  It  would  be  inoonsi^tent 
|n  us  to  speak  in  this  manner  of  any  ibtog  happening  in  oor 
own  time.  To  give,  therefore,  inteUigiole  meaning  lo  tbe 
ejtpreasion,  we  must  supj^ose  a  lapse  of  some  generations  at 
least,  for  this  manner  of  speaking  carries  tbe  mind  back  to 
an  ancient  time. 

The  absurdity  also  of  tbe  story  is  worth  noticing ;  for  it 
AewB  the  writer  of  the  hook  of  Matthew  to  hl^^^  been  aa 
Moeadingly  weak  fiid  foolish  ouui*    He  tells  i^Mory«lM 
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coDtradicts  itself  in  poiot  of  possibility;  for  though  the 
'guard,  if  there  were  any,  might  be  niaoe  to  say  that  the 
body  was  taken  away  white  they  were  asleep,  and  to  give 
that  as  a  reason  for  thefr  not  having  presented  it,  that  same 
steep  must  also  have  prevented  their  knowing  how,  and  by 
whom  it  was  done ;  and  yet  they  arie  tfiade  to  say,  that  it 
was  the  disciples  who  did  H.  Were  a  man  to  tender  hisevi- 
'dence  of  something  that  be  should  say  was  done,  and  of  the 
manner  of  doing  it,  and  of  the  person  who  did  it  while  he 
was  asleep,  and  could  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  such 
evidence  could  tiot  be  received  ;  it  wiW  do  well  enough  for 
Testament  evidehce,  hut  not  for  any  thing  where  truth  is 
concerned. 

I  come  now  to  that  part  of  the  evidence  in  those  books, 
that  respects  the  pretended  appearance  of  Christ  after  this 
pretended  resuiYection. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew  relates,  that  the  angel 
that  was  sitting  on  the  stone  at  the  month  of  the  sepulchre, 
said  to  the  two  Marys,  chap,  xxviii.  ver.  7,  "  Behold  Christ 
is  gone  before  you  into  Oalilee^  there  you  shall  see  him ;  lo^  I 
have  told  you.^'  And  the  same  writer,  at  the  two  next 
xerses,  (8,  9,)  makes  Christ  himself  to  speak  to  the  same 
purpose  to  these  women,  immediately  after  the  angel  had 
told  it  to  them,  and  that  they  ran  quickly  to  tell  it  to  the 
disciples :  and  at  the  16th  verse  it  is  said,  '*  Then  the  eleven 
disciplesweht  away  into  Oalilds^  into  a  mountaiu  Where  Jesus 
had  appointed  them  ;  and  when  they  saw  him,  they  Worship- 
ped him." 

But  the  writer  of  the  book' of  John  tells  us  a  story  very 
different  to  this;  for  he  says,  chap.  xx.  ver.  19.  **  Then 
the  same  day  atev&ning^  being  the  first  day  of  the  week  (that  ift 
the  same  day  that  Christ  is  said  to  have  risen)  ivhtn  the  doors 
were  shut^  where  the  disciples  were  assembled,  for  fear  of 
theJews^  came  Jesus  andstoocTin  the  midst  of  them. 

According  to  Matthew,  the  eleven  were  marching  to  Ga- 
lilee, to  meet  Jesus  in  a  mountain,  by  hrs  own  appointment, 
at  the  very  time  when,  according  to  John,  they  were  asssem- 
bled  in  another  place,  and  that  not  by  appointment,  but  in 
secret,  for  fear  of  the  Jews. 

'  The  writer  of  the  book  of  Luke  contradicts  that  of  Mat- 
thew more  pointedly  than  John  does  ;  for  be  says  expressly 
that  the  meeting  was  in  Jerusalem  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  that  he  (Christ)  arose,  and  that  the  eleven  were  (Aere.  See 
Luke,  chap.  xxiv.  ver.  13,  33. 

Now  it  is  not  possible,  unless  we  adttiU  the  supposed 
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dificiples  Ibe  right  of  wilful  lyiog,  that   the  writer  of  these 

.books  could  be  oay  of  the  eFeven  persons  called  disciples: 

.for  if,  apcordiog  to  Matthew,  the  eleven  went  into   Galilee 

,ta  meet  Jesuq  in  a  mountain  by  his  own  appointment,  on 

the  same  day  that  be  is  said  to  have  risen,  Luke  and  John 

roust  have  been  two  of  that  eleven  ;  yet  the  writer  of  Luke 

says  expressly,  and  John  implies  as  much,  that  the  meeting 

.  was  that  same  day,  in  a  house  in   Jerusalem  ;  and   on  the 

.other  band  if,  according  to  Luke  and  John,  the  eleven  were 

jASseoibled  in  a  house  in  Jerusalem,  Matthew. must  have  been 

one  of  that  eleven :  yet  Matthew  says,  the  meeting  was  in  a 

mountain  in  Galilee,  and  consequently  the  evidence  given  in 

those  books  destroys  each  other. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Mark  says  nothing  about  any 
meeting  in  Galilee:  but  he  says,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  12,  that 
Christ,  after  his  resurrection,  appeared  in  another  form  to 
two  of  them,  as  they  walked  into  the  country,  and  tbat  these 
two  told  it  to  the  residue,  who  would  not  believe  them. 
Luke  also  tells  a  story,  in  which  he  keeps  Christ  employed 
the  whole  of  the  day  of  this  pretended  resurrection,  until 
the  evening,  and  which  totally  invalidates  the  account  of 
going  to  the  mountain  of  Galilee.  He  says,  that  two  of  them, 
witboutsaying  which  two,  went  that  same  day  to  a  village 
.called  Emmaus,  threescore  furlongs  (seven  miles  and  a  halO 
from  Jerusalem,  and  tbat  Christ  in  disguise  went  with  tbe3i» 
and  staid  with  them  unto  the  evening,  and  supped*  with 
.them,  and  then  vanished  out  of  their  sight,  and  reappeared 
the  same  evening,' at  the  meeting  of  the  eleven  in  Jerosa- 
lem. 

This  is  tb^  contradictory  manner  in  which  the  evidenceof 
this  pretended  re-appearance  of  Christ  is  stated ;  (be  only 
point  in  which  the  writers  agree,  is  the  skulking  privacy  of 
that  re-appearance;  for  whether  it  was  in  the  recess  of  a 
mountain  in  Galilee,  or  in  a  shut-up  house  in  Jerusalem,  it 
was  still  skulking.  To  what  cause  then  are  we  to  assign 
ibis  skulking?  On  the  other  band,  it  is  directly  repugnant 
to  the  supposed  6t  pretended  end,  that  of  convincing  the 
world  that  Christ  was  risen  :  and  on  the  other  band,  to  have 
asserted  the  publicity  of  it,  would  have  exposed  the  writers 
of  those  books  to  public  detection,  and  therefore  they  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  making  it  a  private  aCfair. 

As  to  the  account  of  Christ  being  seen  by  more  than  five 
hundred  at  once,  it  is  Paul  only  who  says  it,  and  not  the 
five  huudred  who  say  it  for  themselves.  It  is  therefore  the 
testimony  of  but  one  man,  and  that  too,  of  a  man,  wbo  did 
not,  according  to  the  same  account,  believe  a  word  of  tb^ 
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matter  bimself,  at  the  time  it  is  said  to  ba^e .  happened. 
His  evidence,  supposing  him  to  have  been  the  writer  of  the 
15tb  chapter  of  Corinthians,  where  this  account  is  given,  is 
like  that  of  a  man,  who  comes  into  a  court  of  justice  to. 
swear,  that  what  he  had  sworn  before  is  false.  A  pan  may. 
often  see  reason,  and  he  has  too  always  the  right  of  chang- 
lug  his  opinion ;  but  this  liberty  does  not  extend  ^to  matters 
of  fact 

I  now  come  to  the  last  scene,  that  of  the  ascension  into  hea- 
ven. Here  all  fear  of  the  Jews,  and  of  every  thing  else,. 
iDQstnecessivrily  have  been  out  of  the  question:  it  was  that 
which,  if  true,  was  to  seal  the  whole;  and  upon  which, 
the  reality  of  the  future  mission  of  the  disciples  was  to  rest 
for  proof.  Words,  whether  declarations  or  promises,  that 
passed  in  private,  either  in  the  recess  of  a  mouutfiin  in  Gali- 
lee, or  in  a  shut-up  house  in  Jerusalem,  even  supposing  theni. 
to  have  been  spoken,  could  not  be  evidence  in  public:  it 
was  therefore  necessary  that  this  last  scene  should  preclude 
the  possibility  of  denial  and  dispute  ;  and  that  it  should  be, 
as  I  have  stated  in  the  former  part  of  '*  The  Age  of  Rea- 
son," as  public  and  as  visible,  as  the  sun  at  noon-day;  at 
least,  it  ought  to  have  been  as  public  as  the  crucifixion  is  re- 
ported to  have  been.     But  to  come  to  the  point. 

In  the  first  place,  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew  does 
not  say  a  syllable  about  it;  neither  does  the  writer  of  the 
book  of  John.  This  being  the  case,  is  it  possible  to  sup- 
pose, that  those  writers^  who  afiTect  to  be  even  minute  in 
other  matters,  would  have  been  silent  upon  this,  had  it  been 
true?  The  writer  of  the  book  of  Mark  passes  it  on  in  a 
careless,  slovenly  manner,  with  a  single  dash  of  the  pen,  as  if 
be  was  tired  of  romancing,  or  ashamed  of  the  story.  So 
also  does  the  writer  of  Luke.  And  even  between  these  two 
there  is  not  an  apparent  agreement,  as  to  the  place  where 
this  final  parting  is  said  to  have  been. 

The  book  of  Mark  says,  that  Christ  appeared  to  the  eleven 
as  they  sat  at  meat;  alluding  jto  the  meeting  of  the  eleven  at 
Jerusalem ;  he  then  states  the  conversation,  that  he  says  pass- 
ed at  the  meeting;  and  immediately  after  says  (as  a  school- 
boy would  finish  a  dull  story,)  "  So  Me/i,  after  the  Lord  had 
spoken  unto  them,  he  was  received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on 
the  right  hand  of  God."  But  the  writer  of  Luke  says,  that  the 
ascension  was  from  Bethany ;  that  Ae  (Christ)  led  them  out  as 
far  as  Bethany^  and  was  parted  from  them  then  there^  and 
was  carried  tip  into  heaven.  So.also  Mahomet:  and  as  to  Mo- 
ses, the  apostle  J  ude  says,  ver .  9,  **  That  Michael  and  the  devil 
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dUputed about hiabodyy  Wbile  we believesnch faMesaslhese, 
or  either  of  tbem,  we  oelieve  unworthily  of  the  Almtghtj. 

I  have  now  gone  through   the  examination  of  the  foor 

books  ascribed  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John;  aod 

'i  .'  .  when  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  space  of  time,  from  the 

crucifixion  to  what  is  called  the  ascension,  is  but  a  few  days, 
apparently  not  more  than  three  or  four,  and  that  all  the  cir-^ 
curostances  are  reported  to  have  happened  nearly  about  the* 
same  spot,  Jerusalem  ;  it  is,  I  believe,'  impossible  to  find 
in  any  story  upon  record,  so  many  and  such  glaring  absar"' 
dities,  contradictions,  and  falsehoods,  as  are  in  those  books. 
They  are  more  numerous  and  striking  than  I  had  any  ex- 
pectation of  finding,  when  I  began  this  examination,  and  far 
more  so  than  I  had  any  idea  of,  when  I  wrote  the  former 
,  part  of  the  **  Age  of  Reason/'  1  had  then  neither  Bible  nor 
Testament  to  refer  to,  nor  could  1  procure  'any.  My  own* 
i^ltuation,  even  as  to  existence,  was  becoming  every  day 
more  precarious ;  and  as  I  was  witling  to  leave  something 
behind  me  upon  the  subject,' I  was  obliged  to  be  quick  and 
concise.  The  quotations  I  then  made  were  from  ineAiory 
only,  but  they  are  correct ;  and  the  opinions  I  have  advan-^ 
ced  in  that  work  are  the  effect  of  the  most  clear  and  long-* 
established  conviction — that  the  Bible  and  the  Testament 
4^  are  Impositions  upon  the  world — thai  tb^  fftli  <>f  m^n — ^tbe 

account  of  Jesus  Christ  bein^  the  son  of  God,  dnd  of  biii 
dying  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God,  and  of  salvatioti  bytbnt 
strange  means,  are  all  fabulous  Inventions,  dishodottrable  to 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Almighty — that  the  only  true 
religion  is  Deism,  by  which  t  then  meant,  and  now  mean, 
the  belief  of  one  God,  and  an  imitation  of  bis  moral  cbarac'' 
fer,  or  the  practice  of  what  at^  called  moral  virtues — and 
that  it  was  upon  this  only  (so  far  as  religion  is  concerned) 
that  I  rested  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  hereafter.  So  say  I 
now — and  so  help  me  God. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject. — ^Though  it  is  itnpossible,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  to  ascertain  as  a  fact  who  were  the 
writersof  those  four  books,  (f(nd  this  a1on«  is  sniBcieitt  to 
bold  them  in  doubt,  aod  where  we  doubt  we  do  0<yt1>e1ieve,) 
it  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  negatively  that  they  were  not 
written  by  the  persons  to  whom  tbey  ar^  ascribed.  The 
contradictions  in  those  books  demonstrated  two  ihings: 

First,  that  the  writers  cannot  have  been  eye-witnesses  and 
ear-wiluesses  of  the  matters  they  relate,  or  tbey  would'have 
related  them  without  those  contradictions;  and  conse*- 
qoenUy,  that  the  books  have  not  been  written  by  tbe  persftdk 
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Mlhed  ftpoititi,  who  are  mippoMd  to  bate  been  wiCiiMMi  of 
this  kioa. 

Secsoiidly,  that  the  writers,  whoever  they  werev  bate  aot 
acted  ki  concerted  imposUioQ;  but  each  writer,  separately 
aad  iudiyidually  for  himself,  aud  witboQt  the  kaawtedgeof 
the  other. 

The  same  evideace  that  afiplies  to  prove  the  one^appliee 
e<)ttaliy  to  prove  both  cases;  that  is,  that  the  booke  were 
aot  written  by  tbe  men  called  apostles,  and  also  that  fbev* 
are  not  a  concerted  imposition:  As  to  inspiration,  H  is  aK* 
together  cot  of  the  question;  we  may  as  well  attempt  %^ 
anite  truth  and  falsehood,  as  inspiration  and  eoBtradiciico. 

If  four  men  are  eye-witnesses  and  ear- witness^  to  a  seette^ 
tbey  wilt,  withoot  any  concert  between  them,  agree  as  to 
the  time  and  place  when  and  where  that  scene  happened. 
Their  individual  knowledge  of  the  thing,  each  oue  knowing 
it  for  himself,  renders  concert  totally  unnecessary ;  the  one 
will  not  say  it  was  in  a  mountain  in  the  country,  and  tbe 
other  at  a  house  in  town  ;  the  one  will  not  say  it  was  at 
•nB*rtse,  and  the  other  that  it  was  dark.  For  in  whatevet 
place  it  Was,  at  whatever  time  it  was,  they  know  it  equally 
alike. 

And,  on  the  other  band,  if  four  men  concert  a  story» 
tbey  will  make  their  separate  relations  of  that  story  agree 
una  corroborate  with  each  other  to  support  tbe  whole*  That 
concert  supplies  the  want  of  fact  in  tbe  one  case,  as  the 
Imowledgeof  the  fact  supersedes,  in  the  other  case,  the  ne^ 
oessity  of  a  concert  The  same  contradictions,  therefore^ 
that  prove  there  has  been  no  concert,  prove  also  that  the  re* 
porters  bad  no  knowledge  of  the  fact,  (or  rather  of  that 
v^bich  they  relate  as  a  fact,)  and  detect  also  the  falsehood  of 
their  reports.  Those  books,  therefore,  have  neither  been 
•written  by  tbe  men  called  apostles,  nor  by  impostors  in 
concert     How  then  have  they  been  written? 

I  am  net  one  of  those  who  are  fond  of  believing  there  is^ 
flsucb  of  that  which  is  called  wilful  lyingt  or  lying  ori« 
giaally  ;  exeept  in  the  case  of  men  setting  op  to  be  pro^ 
pbets,  as  in  tbe  Old  Testament :  for  prophesying  is  jjiDf 
professional ly#  In  almost  all  other  cases,  it  is  not  diflloult 
to'  discover  the  progress,  by  which  even  simple  supposition^ 
with  the  aid  of  credulity,  will  in  time  grow  into  a  lie,  and 
at  last  be  told  as  a  fact:  and  whenever  we  can  find  a  chari- 
table reason  for  a  thing  of  this  kind,  we  ought  not  to  io«> 
datee  a  severe  one. 

Tbe  story  of  Jesus  Christ  appearing  after  he  was.dead,  i* 

A 
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the  Btorj  ofaa  apparitioa.;  such  as  timid  inagioatioDi  can^ 
always  create  in  vision,  and  credulitj  believe.  Stories, 
of  this  kiod  had  beeu  told  of  the  assassination  of  Julius 
CaBsar,  not  many  years  before,  and  they  generally  have  their 
origin  in  violent  deaths,  or  itx  the  execution  of  innocent  per- 
sons. In  cases  of  this  kind,  conapassiou  lends  its.aid,  and 
'beuevoUntly  stretcshes  the  story,  il  goes  on  a  little  and  a 
little  farther*  till  it  becomes  a  inost  certain  truth.  Once  start 
a  ghost,  and  credulity  fills  up  the  history  of  its  life,  and 
assigns  the  cause  of  its  appearance:  one  tells  it  one  way, 
another  another  way,  till  there:are  as  many  stories  about  the 
ghost  and  about  the  proprietor  of  the  ghost,  as  there  are 
about  Jesus  Christ  in  these  four  books. 

The  story  of  [he  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  is  told  with 
that  strange  mixture  of  (he  natural  and  impossible,  that  dis* 
tingoisbcs  legendary  tale  from  fact.  He  is  represented  as 
suddenly  coming  in,  and  going  out,  wben  the  doors  are  ishut, 
•and  of  vanishing  out  of  sigbt,  and  appearing  again  as  one 
would  conceive  of  an  imsubstaetialvisiou  ;  then  again  be  is 
^uogry,  sitsi  down  to  jneat,  and:  eats  his  supper.  But  as 
thoae  who  tell  stories  of  this  kind,  never  provide  for  all  the 
cases,  so  it  is  here ;  they  have  told  us,  that  when  he  arose, 
he  left Jbis. grave  cloatbs  behind  him:  but  they  have  for- 
gotten to  provide  other  cloaths  for  him  to  appear  in  after- 
wards, or  to  tell  us  what  he  did  with  them-  when  he  ascend- 
ed: whether  he  stripped  ail  off,  or  went  upcloalfas  and  all. 
in  the  case  of  B/Jijah,  they  have  been  careful  enough  to 
make  him  throw  down  his  mantle  ;  how  it  happened  not  to 
be  burnt  in  the  chariot  of  fire,  they  also  have  not  toid  us. 
But  as  imagination,  supplies  ail  deficiencies  of  this  kind,  we 
may  suppose,  if  we  please,  that  it  was  made  of  salamander's 
■wool. 

Those  who  are  not  much  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical 
history  may  suppose,  that  the  book  called  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  existed  ever  since  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ;  as 
they  suppose  that  the  books  ascribed  to  Moses  have  existed 
ever  since  the  time  of  Moses.  But  the  fact  is  historically 
otherwise:  there  was  no  such  book  as  the  New  Testament 
till  more  than  three  hundred  years  after  the  time  that  Christ 
jssaid  to  have  lived. 

At  what  time,  the  books  ascribed  to  Matthew,  Mark, 
JUuke,  and  John,  began  to  appear,  is  altogether  a  matter  of 
uncertainty^  There  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  evidence  of 
who  the  persons  were  that  wrote  them,  nor  at  what 
limie4hfy  were  writiaaj 4o4- they  might  as. well  have  been 
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called  by  tbe  names  of  any  of  tbe  otber  supposed  apostles, 
AS  by  the  names  they  are  no\v  called.  Tbe  originals  are 
not  in  tbe  possession  of  any  Cbristian  church  existing,  any 
more  than  tbe  two  tables  of  stone  written  on,  they  pretend 
by  tbe  finger  of  God,  upon  mount  Sinai,  and  given  to  Mo- 
hes,  are  in  tbe  possession  of  tbe  Jews.  And  even  if  they 
were,  there  is  no  possibility  of  proving  tbe  band-writing  in 
either  case.  At  the  time  those  books  were  written  there  was 
nonprinting,  and  consequently  there  could  be  no  publication, 
otherwise  than  by  written  copies,  which  any  man  might 
make,  or  alter  at  pleasure,  and  call  them  originals.  Can  we 
suppose  it  is  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of  tbe  Almighty, 
to  commit  himself  and  his  will  to  man,  upon  such  precari- 
ous means  as  these,  or  that  it  is  consistent  we  should  pin 
our  faith  upon  such  uncertainties?  We  cannot  make  nor 
alter,  nor  even  imitate,  so  much  as  one  blade  of  grass,  that 
be  has  made,  and  yet  we  can  make  or  alter  words  ofQod 
as  easily  as  words  of  man.* 

About  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  time  that 
.Christ  is  said  to  have  lived,  several  writings  of  the  kind  I 
am  speaking  of,  were  scattered  in  tbe  hands  of  divers  indi- 
viduals; and  as  tbe  church  had  begun  to  form  itself  into  an 
hierarchy,  or  church  government,  with  temporal  powers,,  it 
set  itself  about  collecting  them  into  a  code,  as  we  now  see 
them,  called  The  New  Teslament.  They  decided  by  vote, 
as  I  have  before  said  in  the  former  part  of  tbe  ^' Age  of  Rea- 
fion,"  which  of  those  writings,  out  of  the  collection  they 
bad  made,  should  be  tbe  word  of  God^  and  which  should 
not.  The  Rabbins  of  the  Jews  bad  decided,  by  vote,  upon 
tbe  books  of  tbe  Bible  before. 


*  The  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason  has  not  been  published 
two  years,  and  there  is  already  an  expression  in  it  that  is  not 
mine.  The  expression  is,  The  book  of  Luke  woi  carried  by  a  majo' 
rity  of  one  voice  only.  It  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  I  that  have  said 
it.  Some  person,  who  might  know  of  the  circumstance,  has  ad- 
ded it  in  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  of  some  of  the  editions, 
printed  either  in  England  or  in  America ;  and  the  printers,  after 
that,  have  erected  it  into  the  body  of  the  work,  aqd  made  me  the 
authoi  of  it.  If  this  has  happened  within  such  a  short  space  of 
time,  notwithstanding  the  aid  of  printing,  which  prevents  the  al- 
teratiQn  of  copies  individually ;  what  may  not  have  happened  in 
a  much  greater  length  of  time,  when  there  was  no  printing,  and 
when  any  man  w'ho  could  write  could'  make  a  written  copy,  and 
call  it  an  original,  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  or  John? 
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As  the  object  of  the  church,  as  is  the  case  in  all  national 
establishments  of  churches,  was  power  and  revenue,  and 
terror  the  means  it  used ;  it  is  consistent  to  suppose,  that  the 
most  miraculous  and  wonderful  of  the  writings  they  bad 
collected  stood  the  best  chance  of  being  voted.  And  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  books,  the  vote  stands  in  Replace  of 
it :    for  it  can  be  traced  no  higher. 

Disputes,  however,  ran  high  among  the  people  then  call- 
ing themselves  Christians  ;  not  only  as  to  points  of  docWine 
but  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  books.  In  the  contest 
between  the  persons  called  Saint  Augustine  and  Fauste 
about  the  year  400,  the  latter  says,  "  The  books  called  the 
Evangelists  have  been  composed  long  after  the  times  of  the 
apostles,  by  some  obscure  men  who  fearing  that  the  world 
would  not  give  credit  to  their  relation  of  matters  of  which 
they  could  uot  be  informed,  have  published  them  under  the 
names  of  the  apostles :  and  which  are  so  full  of  sottisbness 
and  discordant  relations,  that  there  is  neither  agreement  nor 
connection  between  them." 

And  in  another  place,  addressing  himself  to  the  advocates 
of  those  books,  as  being  the  word  of  God,  he  says,  *^  It  is 
thus  that  your  predecessors  have  inserted,  in  the  soriptureft 
of  our  Lord  many  things,  which  though  tbey  carry  his 
name,  agree  not  with  his  doctrines.  This  is  not  surprising 
since  that  we  have  often  proved  that  these,  things  have  not  beea 
written  by  himself,  nor  by  his  apostles,  but  that  for  tbe 
greatest  part  they  are  founded  upon  tales  upon  wigus reports 
and  put  together  by  I  know  not  what,  half-Jews,  with  bat 
little  agreement  between  them  ;  and  which  they  have  never- 
theless published  under  the  names  of  the  apostles  of  oor 
Lord,  and  have  thus  attributed  to  them  their  own  errors  and 
their  liesM 

-The  reader  will  see  by  these  extracts  that  the  authenticity 
of  tbe  books  of  tbe  New  Testament  was  denied,  and  the 
books  treated  as  tales,  forgeries,  and  lies,  at  tbe  time  tbey 
were  voted  to  be  the  word  of  God.  But  the  interest  of  the 
church,  with  the  assistance  of  the  faggot,  bore  down  the 
opposition,  and  at  last  suppressed  all  investigation.  AJira- 
des  followed  upon  miracles,  if  we  will  believe  them,  and  men 
were  taught  to  say  they  believed  whether  they  believed  or 
not*     But(by  way  of  throwing  in  a  thought)  the  French 


mmmttfmi^mmmtm.^^ 


*  I  have  taken  these  two  extracts  from  Boulanger's  Life  of 
Paul,  written  in  French ;  Boulanger  has  quoted  there  from  the 
writings  of  Augustine  against  Fauste,  to  which  he  refers.  • 
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Revolution  has  excommunicated  the  church  from  the  power 
of  working  miracles :  she  has  not  been  able,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  all  her  saints,  to  work  one  miracle  since  the  revolution 
began  ;  and  as  she  never  stood  in  greater  need  than  now, 
we  may,  without  the  aid  of  divination,  conclude,  that  all 
her  former  miracles  were  tricks  and  lies.* 

When  we  consider  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  hundred 
years  intervening  between  the  time  that  Christ  is  said  to 
have  lived,  and  the  time  the  New  Testament  was  formed 
into  a  book,  we  must  see,  even  without  the  assistance  of  his- 
torical evidence,  the  exceeding  uncertainty  there  is  of  its 
authenticity.  The  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Hc^mer,  so 
far  as  regards  the  authorship,  is  much  better  established 
than  that  of  the  New  Testament,  though  Homer  is  a  thou- 
sand years  the  most  ancient.  It  was  only  an  exceeding  good 
poet  that  could  have  written  the  book  of  Homer,  and  there- 
fore few  men  only  could  have  attempted  it ;  and  a  man  capa* 
ble  of  doing  it  would  not  have  thrown  away  his  own  fame 
by  giving  it  to  another.     In   like  manner,  there  were  but 


*  Boulanger,  in  his  Life  of  Paul,  has  collected  from  the  eccle- 
siastical histories,  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  as  they  are 
called,  several  matters  which  shew  the  opinions  that  prevailed  among 
the  different  sects  of  Christians,  at  the  time  the  Testament  as  we 
now  see  it,  was  voted  to  be  the  word  of  God.  The  following 
extracts  are  from  the  second  chapter  of  that  work. 

'^The  Marcionists,  (a  Christian  sect)  assured  that  the  evangelists 
were  filled  with  falsities.     The  Manicheens,  who  formed  a  very  nu- 
merous sect  at  the  commencement  of  Christianity,  rejected  as  false 
all  the  New  Testament*,  and  shewed  other  writings  quite  different 
that  they  gave  for  authentic.  The  Cerinthians,  like  the  Marcionists, 
admitted  not  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Encratites,  and  the 
Sevenians,  adopted  neither  the  Acts  nor  the  Epistles  of  Panl,  Chry- 
sostome,  in  a  homily  which  he  made  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, says,  that  in  his  time,  about  the  year  400,  many  people  knew 
nothing  either  of  the  author  or  of  the  book.  St.  Irene,  who  lived  before 
that  time,  reports  that  the  Valentinians,  like  several  other  sects  of 
the  Christians,  accused  the  scriptures  of  being  filled  with  imper- 
fections, errors,  and  contradictions.     The  Ebionites  or  Nazarenes 
who  were  the  first  Christians,  rejected  all  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and 
regarded  him  as  an  impostor.    They  report,  among  other  things 
that  he  was  originally  a  Pagan,  that  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  lived  some  time;  and  that  having  a  mind  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  the  high  priest,  he  caused  himself  to  be  circumcised;  but  that 
not  being  able  to  obtain  her,   he  quarrelled  with  the  Jews  and 
wrote  against  circnmcision,  and  against  the  observmtion   of  the 
sabbath,  and  against  all  the  legal  ordinances/ 


>» 
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few  that  could  have  composed  Euclid's  Rleoieuts,  because 
none  bulaa  exceeding  good  geoaielrician  could  have  been 
the  author  of  that  work. 

But  with  respect  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
particularly  such  parts  as  tell  us  of  the  resurrection  and  as- 
cension of  Christ,  any  person  who  could  tell  a  story  of  an 
apparition,  or  of  a  man's  walking,  could  have  made  such 
books;  for  the  story  is  most  wretchedly  told.  The  chance 
therefore,  of  forgery  in  the  Testament,  is  millions  to  one 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  Homer  or  Euclid.  Of  the  nu- 
merous priests  or  parsons  of  the  present  day,  bishops  and 
all,  every  one  of  them  can  make  a  sermon,  or  translate  a 
scrap  of  Latin,  especially  if  it  has  been  translated  a  thousand 
times  before:  but  is  there  any  amongst  them  that  can  write 
poetry  li\ie  Homer,  or  science  like  Euclid  ?  The  sum  total 
of  a  parson's  learning,  with  very  fe\y  exceptions  is  a  A  a6, 
and  Aic,  hcBC^  hoct  and  their  knowledge  of  science  is  three 
times  one  is  three;  and  this  is  more  than  sufficient  to  have 
enabled  them,  had  they  lived  at  the  time,  to  have  written  all 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

As  the  opportunities  of  forgery  weje  greater,  so  also  was 
theinducem.ent.  A  man  could  gain  no  advantage  by  writ- 
ing under  the  name  of  Homer  or  Euclid;  if  he  could  write 
equal  to  them,  it  would  be  better  that  he  wrote  under  his 
own  name;  if  inferior,  he  could  not  succeed.  Pride  would 
prevent  the  former,  and  impossibility  the  latter.  But  with 
respect  to  such  books  as  compose  the  New  Testament,  all 
the  inducements  were  on  the  side  of  forgery.  The  best  ima- 
gined history  that  could  have  been  made,  at  the  distance  of 
two  or  three  hundred  years  after  the  time,  could  not  have 
passed  for  an  original  under  the  name  of  the  real  writer;  the 
only  chance  of  success  lay  iu  forgery,  for  thechurcb  wanted 
pretence  for  its  new  doctrine,  and  truth  and  talents  were  out 
ef  the  question. 

But  as  it  is  not  uncommon  (as  before  observed)  to  relate 
stories  of  persons  walking  after  they  are  dead,  and  of  ghosts 
and  apparitions  of  such  as  have  fallen  by  some  violent  or 
extraordinary  means;  and  as  the  people  of  that  day  were  in 
the  habit  of  believing  such  things,  and  of  the  appearance  of 
angels,  and  also  of  devils,  and  of  their  getting  into  people's 
insides,  and  shaking  them  like  a  fit  of  an  ague,  and  of  their 
being  cast  out  again  as  if  by  an  emetic  ;  (Mary  Magdalene, 
the  book  of.Mark  tells  us,  had  brought  up,  or  been  brought 
to  bed  of  seven  devils;)  it  was  nothing  extraordinary  that' 
some  story  of  this  kind  should  get  abroid  of  the  person 
cnUed  Jesus  Christ,  and  become  afterwards  the  foundatica 
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of  the  four  books  ascribed  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
Joho.  Each  writer  told  the  tale  as  he  heard  it,  or  there- 
abouts, and  gave  to  his  book  the  name  of  the  saint  or  the* 
apostle  whom  tradition  had  given  as  the  eye-witness.  It  is 
only  upon  this  ground  that  the  contradictions  in  those 
books  can  be  accounted  for;  and  if  this  be  not  the  case, 
they  are  downright  impositions,  lies,  and  forgeries,  wiihout 
even  the  apology  of  credulity. 

That  they  have  been  written  by  a  sort  of  half  Jews,  as  the 
foregoing  quotations  mention,  is  discernible  enough.  The 
frequent  references  made  to  that  chief  assassin  and  impostor 
Moses,  and  to  the  men  called  prophets,  establishes  this 
point;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  church  has  compliment- 
ed the  fraud,  by  admitting  the  Bible  and  the  Testament  to 
reply  to  each  other.  Between  the  Christian-Jew  and  the 
Christian-Gentile,  the  thing  called  a  prophecy,  and  the  thing 
prophesied  ;  the  type,  nnd  the  thing  typified  ;  the  sign  and 
the  thing  signified,  have  been  industriously  rummaged  up, 
and  fitted  together  like  old  lock?  and  pick-lock  keys.  The 
story  foolishly  enough  told  of  Eve  and  the  serpent,  and  na- 
tural enough  as  to  the  enmity  between  men  and  serpents; 
(for  the  serpent  always  bites  about  the  heel,  because  it  can- 
not reach  higher;  and  the  man  always  knocks  the  serpent 
about  the  head,  as  the  most  effectual  way  to  prevent  its 
biting;*)  this  foolish  story,  I  say,  has  been  made  into  a 
prophecy,  a  type,  and  a  promise  to  begin  with;  and  the 
lying  imposition  of  Isaiah  to  Ahaz,  That  a  virgin  shall 
conceive  anrl  bear  a  son,  as  a  sign  that  Abaz  should  con- 
quer, when  the  event  was  that  he  was  defeated,  (as  already 
noticed  in  the  observations  on  the  book  of  Isaiah,)  has 
been  perverted,  and  made  to  serve  as  a  winder-up. 

Jonah  and  the  whale  are  also  made  into  a  sign  or  type. 
Jonah  is  Jesus,  and  the  whale- is  the  grave;  for  it  is  said, 
(and  they  have  made  Christ  to  say  it  of  himself,)  Matt. 
chap,  XV ii.  ver.  40,  *'  For  as  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  whale's  belJy,  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three 
dai/s  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth."  But  it  hap- 
pens aukwardly  enough  that  Christ,  according  to  their  own 
account,  was  but  one  day  and  two  nights  in  the  grave; 
about  36  hours,  instead  of  72;  that  is,  the  Friday  night, 
the  Saturday,  and  the  Saturday  night;  for  they  say  he  was 
up  on  the  Sunday  morning  by  sjui-rise,  or  before.     But  as 


•  It  shall  bruise  thy  headend  thou  shalt  bruise  his  hceV  Gene- 
sis, chap.  vii.  ver.  15. 
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this  fits  quite  as  well  as  the  bite  and  the  kick  in  Genesis,  or 
the  virgin  and  her  son  in  Isaiah,  it  will  pass  in  a  lamp  of 
orthodox  things.  Thus  much  for  the  historical  part  of  the 
Testament  and  its  evidences. 

Epistles  of  Paul — The  epistles  ascribed  to  Paul,  being 
fourteen  in  number,  almost  fill  up  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Testament.  Whether  those  epistles  were  written  by  the 
person  to  whom  they  are  ascribed  is  a  matter  of  no  great 
importance,  since  the  writer,  whoever  be  was,  attempts  to 
prove  his  doctrine  by  argument.  He  does  not  pretend  to 
have  been  witness  to  any  of  the  scenes  told  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  ascension ;  and  he  declares  that  he  had  not  be- 
lieved them. 

The  story  of  his  being  struck  to  the  ground  as  be  was 
journeying  to  Damascus,  has  nothing  in  it  miraculous  or 
extraordinary  ;  he  escaped  with  life,  and  that  is  more  than 
.many  others  have  done,  who  have  been  struck  with  light- 
ning ;  and  that  he  should  lose  his  sight  for  three  days,  and 
be  unable  to  eat  or  drink  during  that  time,  is  nothing  more 
than  is  common  in  such  conditions.  His  companions  that 
were  with  him  appear  not  to  have  suffered  in  the  same 
manner,  for  they  were  well  enough  to  lead  him  the  remain- 
der of  the  journey  ;  neither  did  they  pretend  to  have  seen 
any  vision. 

The  character  of  the  person  called  Paul,  according  to  the 
accounts  given  of  him,  has  in  it  a  great  deal  of  violence 
and  fanaticism ;  he  had  persecuted  with  as  much  heat  as  be 
preached  afterwards;  the  stroke  he  had  received  bad 
changed  his  thinking,  without  altering  his  constitution; 
and,  either  as  a  Jew  or  a  Christian,  he  was  the  same  sealot. 
Such  men  are  never  good  moral  evidences  of  any  doctrine 
they  preach.  They  are  always  in  extremes,  as  well  of 
action  as  of  belief. 

The  doctrine  he  sets  out  to  prove  by  argument,  is  tbe 
resurrection  of  tbe  same  body ;  and  he  advances  this  as  an 
evidence  of  immortality.  But  so  much  will  men  dififer  in 
their  manner  of  thinking,  and  in  the  conclusions  they 
draw  from  the  same  premises,  that  this  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection of  the  same  body,  so  far  from  being  an  evidence 
of  immortality,  appears  to  me  to  furnish  an  evidence 
against  it ;  for  if  I  have  already  died  in  this  body,  and  am 
raised  again  in  tbe  same  body  in  which  I  have  died,  it  is 
presumptive  evidence  that  I  shall  die  again.  That  resur- 
rection no  more  secures  me  against  the  repetition  of  dying, 
than  an  ague  iit,  when  past,  secures  me  against  another. 
To  believe,  therefore,  in  immortality,  I  must  have  a  more 
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elevated  idea  than  is  contained  in  the  gloomy  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection. 

Besides,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  as  well  as  of  hope,  I  bad 
rather  have  a  better  body  and  a  more  convenient  form  than 
the  present.  Every  animal  in  the  creation  excels  us  in 
something.  The  winged  insects,  without  mentioning  doves 
or  eagles,  can  pass  over  more  space  and  with  greater  ease^ 
in  a  few  minutes,  than  man  can  in  an  hour.  The  glide  of  the 
smallest  fish,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  exceeds  us  in  motion, 
almost  beyond  comparison,  and  without  weariness.  Even 
the  sluggish  soail  can  ascend  from  the  bottom  of  a  dungeon, 
where  a  man,  by  the  want  of  th^t  ability,  would  perish ; 
and  a  spider  can  launch  itself  from  the  top,  as  a  playful 
amusement.  The  personal  powers  of  man  are  so  limited, 
and  his  heavy  frame  so  little  constructed  to  extensive  en- 
joyment, that  there  is  nothing  to  induce  us  to  wish  the 
jopinion  of  Paul  to  be  true.  It  is  too  little  for  the  magnitude 
of  the  scene :   too  mean  for  the  sublimity  of  the  subject. 

But  all  other  arguments' apart,  the  consciousness  of' exists 
ence  is  the  ooly  conceivable  idea  we  can  have  of  another 
life,  and  the  continuauce  of  that  consciousness  is  immortal- 
ity. The  consciousness  of  existence,  or  the  knowing  that  we 
exist,  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  same  form,  nor  to 
the  same  matter,  even  in  this  life. 

We  have  not  in  all  cases  the  same  form,  nor  in  any  case 
the  same  matter  that  composed  our  bodies  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago ;  and  yet  we  are  conscious  of  being  the  same 
,  persons.  Even  legs  and  arms,  which  make  up  almost  half 
the  human  frame,  are  not  necessary  to  the  consciousness  of 
existence.  These  may  be  lost  or  taken  away,  and  the  full 
consdousness  of  existence  remain;  and  were  their  place 
supplied  by  wings  or  other  appendages,  we  cannot  conceive 
that  it  could  alter  our  consciousness  of  existence.  In  short 
we  know  not  how  much,  or  rather  how  little,  of  our  com- 
position it  is,  and  how  exquisitely  fine  that  little  is,  that 
creates  in  us  this  consciousness  of  existence ;  and  all  be- 
yond that  is  like  the  pulp  of  a  peach,  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  vegetative  speck  in  the  kernel. 

Who  can  sdy  by  what  exceeding  fine  action  of  fine  mat- 
ter it  is  that  Q  thought  is  produced  in  what  we  call  the  mind  ? 
and  yet  th^^  thought  when  produced,  as  I  now  produce  the 
thought  I  am  writing,  is  capable  of  becoming  immortal  and 
is  the  only  production  of  man  that  has  that  capacity. 

Statues  of  brasb  or  marble  will  perish  ;  and  statues  made 
in  imitation  of  them  are  not  the  same  statues,  nor  the  same 
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workoiansbip,  any  more  (hao  the  copj  'of  a  picture  is  the 
same  picture.  But  print  aud  reprint  a  thought  a  thousand 
times  over,  and  that  with  materials  of  an  j  kind;  carTeitio 
wood,  or  engrave  it  on  stone,  the  thought  is  eternally  and 
illenticaiiy  the  same  thought  in  every  case.  It  has  a  capa« 
city  of  unimpaired  existence,  unaffected  by  change  of  mat- 
ter,  and  is  essentially  distinct,  and  of  a  nature  different  from 
every  thing  else  that  we  know  of  or  can  conceive.  If  then 
the  thing  produced  has  in  itself  a  capacity  of  being  immor- 
tai,  it  is  more  than  a  token  that  the  power  that  produced  it, 
which  is  the  self-same  thing  as  consciousness  of  existence, 
can  be  immortal  also ;  and  that  as  independently  of  the 
matter  it  was  first  connected  with,  as  the  thought  is  of  the 
printing  or  writing  it  first  appeared  in.  The  one  idea  is  not 
more  difficult  to  believe  than  the  other ;  and  we  can  see  that 
one  is  true. 

That  the  consciousness  of  existence  is  not  dependent  on 
the  same  form  or  the  same  matter,  is  demonst«*ated  to  our 
senses  in  the  works  of  the  creation  ;  as  far  as  our  senses  are 
capable  of  receiving  that  demonstration.  A  very  numerous 
part  of  the  animal  creation  preaches  to  us,  far  better  than 
Paul,  the  belief  of  a  life  hereafter.  Their  little  life  resembles 
an  earth  and  a  heaven  ;  a  present  and  a  future  state :  and 
comprises  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  immortality  in  mini- 
ature. 

The  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  creation  to  our  eye  are  the 
winged  insects  and  they  are  not  so  originally.  They  acquire 
that  form  and  that  inimitable  brilliancy,  by  progressive 
changes.  The  slow  and  creeping  caterpillar- worm  of  to-day 
passes  in  a  few  days  to  a  torpid  figure,  and  a  state  resembling 
death  ;  and  in  the  next  change  comes  forth,  in  all  the  miniature 
magnificence  of  life,  a  splendid  butterfly.  No  resemblance 
of  the  former  creature  remains;  every  thing  is  changed;  all 
his  powers  are  new,  and  life  is  to  him  another  thing.  We 
cannot  conceive  that  the  consciousness  of  existence  is  not 
the  same  in  this  state  of  the  animal  as  before  ;  why  then  must 
I  believe  that  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body  is  necessary 
to  continue  to  me  the  consciousness  of  existence  hereafter? 

In  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  I  have  called  the 
creation  the  true  and  only  real  word  of  God,  and  this  instance 
or  this  text,  in  the  book  of  creation,  not  only  shews  to  us  that 
this  thing  may  be  so,  but  that  it  is  so!  and  that  the  be- 
lief of  a  future  state  is  a  rational  belief,  founded  upon  facts 
visible  iu  the  creation  ;  for  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  believe 
that  we  shall  exist  hereafter  in  a  better  state  and  form  than 
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at  present,  tbafi  that  a  worm  should  become  a  butterfly, 
nud  qait  the  dungbiU  for  tb^  atmospbere,  if  we  did  Dot 
know  it  as  a  fact. 

As  to  tbe  doubtful  jargon  ascribed  to  Paul  iu  tbe  15th 
chapter  of  I   Corinthiaus,  which  roakes  part  of  tbe  burial 
service  of  some  Christian  sectaries,  it  is  as  destitute  of  mean- 
ing as  tbe  tolling  of  tbe  bell  nt  tbe  funeral.     It  explains  no- 
thing to  the  understanding;    it  illustrates  nothing   to    tbe 
imagination:  but  leaves  tbe  reader  to  find  any  meaning  if 
be  can.   ^'  All  flesh  (says  he)  is  not  tbe  same  flesh.     There 
ill  one  flesh  of  men;  another  of  beasts;   another  of  fishes,  and 
another  of  birds.    And  wbatthen?  nothing.     A  cook  could 
have  said  as  much.  There  are  also  (says  he)  bodies  celestial, 
and  bodies  terrestrial;  tbe  glory  of  tbe  celestialis  one,  and  the 
glory  of  tbe  terrestrial  is  another.  And  what  then?  nothing. 
And  whet  is  tbe  difference?  nothing  that  he  has  told.  There 
is  (says  be)  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glory  of  the 
moon,  and  another  glory  of  tbe  stars.     And  what  then? 
nothing :  except  that  be  says  that  one  star  difftreih  from 
another  siar  in  glorify  instead  of  distance;  and  be  might  as 
well  have  told  us,  that  tbe  moon  did  not  shine  so  bright  as 
tbe  sun.     All  this  is  nothing  better  than  the  jargon  of  a  con- 
juror, who  picks  up  phrases  be  does  not  understand,  to 
confound  the  credulous  people  who  come  to  have  their  for- 
tunes told.     Priests  and  conjurors  are  of  tbe  same  trade. 

Sometime  Paul  affects  to  be  a  naturalist,  and  to  prove  bis 
system  of  resurrection  from  the  principles  of  vegetation. 
Thou  foot,  (says  be)  that  which  thou  sowrst  is  not  quick- 
ened except  it  die.  To  which  one  might  reply  in  his  own 
language,  and  say,  Thou  fool,  Paul,  that  which  thou  sow. 
est  is  not  quickened,  except  it  d  euot;  for  the  grain  that 
dies  in  tbe  ground  never  does,  nor  can  vegetate.  It  is  only 
the  living  grains  that  produce  tbe  next  crop.  But  the 
metaphor,  in  point  of  view  is  no  simile.  It  is  succession 
and  not  resurrection. 

Tbe  proi^ress  of  an  animal,  from  one  state  of  being  to 
another,  as  from  a  worm  to  a  butterfly,  applies  to  the  case; 
but  this  of  the  grain  does  not,  and  shews  Paul  to  have  been 
what  he  says  of  others,  a  fool. 

Whether  the  fourteen  epistles  ascribed  to  Paul  were  writ- 
ten by  bim  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  indifference;  they  are 
either  argumentative  or  dogmaticnl,  and  as  the  argument 
is  defective,  and  the  dogmatical  part  is  merely  presumptive, 
it  signifies  not  who  wrote  them.  And  tbe  same  may  be 
said  for  tbe  remaining  parts  of  the  Testament.  It  is  not 
upon  the  epistles,  but  upon  what  is  called  the  gospel,  coa- 
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Uined  in  ihe  four  books  ascribed  to  Mattfaew,  Mark,  Lakei 
and  JohDy  aod  upon  tbe  pretended  prophecies,  tfaat  the 
theory  of  the  church,  calling  itself  the  Christian  church,  is 
founded.  The  epistles  are  dependtmt  upon  those,  and  must 
follow  their  fate;  for  if  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ  be  fabu- 
lous, all  reasoning  founded  upon  it,  as  a  supposed  truth, 
must  fall  with  it. 

We  know,  from  history,  that  one  of  the  principal  leaden 
of  this  church,  Athanasius,  lived  at  the  time  tbe  New  Testa- 
ment was  formed*;  and  we  know  also,  fronv  the  absurd 
jargon  he  left  us,  under  the  name  of  a  creed,  the  character 
of  tbe  men  who  formed  tbe  New  Teslam^nt;  and  we  know 
also  from  the  same  history,  that  the  authenticity  of  tbe 
books  of  which  it  is  composed  was  denied  at  the  time.  It 
was  upon  the  vote  of  uch  as  Athanasius,  that  the  Testa- 
ment was  decreed  to  be  the  word  of  God  ;  and  opthing  can 
present  to  us  a  more  strange  idea,  than  that  of  decreeing  tbe 
word  of  God  by  vote.  Those  who  rest  their  faith  upon  sucb 
authority,  put  man  in  the  place  of  God,  and  have  no  true 
foundation  for  future  happiness  ;  credulity,  however,  is  not 
a  crime;  but  it  becomes  criminal  by  resisting  conviction.  It 
is  strangling  in  tbe  womb  of  tbe  conscience  the  efforts  it 
makes  to  ascertain  truth.  We  should  never  force  belief 
upon  ourselves  in  any  thing. 

I  here  close  the  subject  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  tbe 
New.  The  evidence  I  have  produced,  to  prove  them  for* 
geries  is  extracted  from  the  books  themselves,  and  acts, 
like  a  two-edged  sword,  either  way.  If  ijbe  evidence  be 
denied,  the  authenticity  of  the  scriptures  is  denied  with  it; 
for  it  is  scripture  evidence;  and  if  the  evidence  be  admit-, 
ted  the  authenticity  of  tbe  books  is  disproved.  The  con- 
tradictory impossibilities  contained  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  New,  put  them  in  tbe  case  of  a  man  who  swears 
for  and  against.  Either  evidence  convicts  him  of  perjury, 
and  equally  destroys  reputation. 

Should  the  Bible  and  Testament  hereafter  fall,  it  is  not  I 
that  have  been  the  occasion.  I  have  done  no  more  than 
extracted  the  evidence  from  the  confused  mass  of  matter 
with  which  it  is  mi^ed,  and  arranged  that  evidence  in  a 
point  of  light  to  be  clearly  seen,  and  easily  comprehended: 
and  having  done  this,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  him- 
self, as  I  judged  for  myself. 

*  Athanasius  died,  according  to  the  Church  chronology,  in  the 
year  371. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  **  A^e  of  Reason,"  I  have  spo- 
ken of  the  three  frauds,  mystery ^  miracle  emd  prophecy;  and 
as  I  have  seen  nothing  in  any  of  the  answers  to  that  work, 
that  in  the  least  affects  what  I  have  there  said  upon  those 
{Subjects,  I  shall  not  encumber  this  Second  Part  with  addi- 
tions,  that  are  not  necessary. 

1  have  spoken  also  in  the  work  upon  what  is  called 
Tevelaiton^  and  have  shewn  the  absurd  misapplication  of 
that  term  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  New  ; 
for  certainly  revelation  is  out  of  the  question  in  reciting 
any  thing  of  which  man  has  been  the  actor,  or  the  witness. 
That  which  a  man  has  done  or  seen,  needs  no  revelation  to 
tell  him  he  has  done  it,  or  seen  it;  for  be  knows  it  already, 
nor  to  enable  him  to  tell  it,  or  to  write  it.  It  is  ignorance, 
or  imposition,  to  apply  the  terms  revelation  in  such  caseg; 
yet  tbe  Bible  and  Testament  are  classed  under  this  fraudu- 
lent description  of  being  all  revelation. 

Revelation  then,  so  &r  as  the  term  has  relation  between 
God  and  man,  can  only  be  applied  to  something  which  God 
reveals  of  his  wiU  to  man ;  but  though  the  power  of  the 
Almighty,  to  make  such  a  communication  is  necessarily  ad- 
mitted, because  to  that  power  all  things  are  possible,  yet, 
tbe  thing  so  revealed  (if  any  thing  ever  was  revealed,  and 
which  by  the  bye,  it  is  impossible  to  prove)  is  revelation  to 
the  person  only  to  whom  it  is  made.  His  account  of  it  to 
another  is  not  revelation ;  and  whoever  puts  faith  in  that 
account,  puts  it  in  the  man  from  whom  the  account  comes ; 
and  that  man  may  have  been  deceived,  or  may  have  dream- 
ed it;  or  he  may  be  an  impostor,  and  may  lie.  There  is  no 
possible  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
tells ;  for  even  the  morality  of  it  would  be  no  proof  of  reve- 
lation. In  all  such  cases,  the  proper  answer  would  be, 
"  When  it  is  revealed  to  me,  I  will  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation; 
^  but  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  incumbent  upon  me  to  believe  it 
to  be  revelation  before ;  neither  is  it  proper  that  I  should  take 
the  word  of  a .  man  as  the  word  of  God,  and  put  man  in  the 
place  of  God"  This  is  the  manner  in  which  I  have  spoken  of 
revelation  in  the  former  part  of  the  "  Age  of  Reason ;"  and 
which,  while  it  reverentially  admits  revelation  as  a  possible 
thing,  because  as  before  said,  to  the  Almighty  all  things  are 
possible,  it  prevents  tbe  imposition  of  one  man  upon  another, 
and  precludes  the  wicked  use  of  pretended  revelation. 
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But  though,  speaking  for  myself,  I  thus  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  revelatiou  ;  1  totally  disbelieve,  that  the  Almighty 
ever  did  commuDicate  aoy  thing  to  man,  by  any  mode  of 
speech,  in  any  language,  or  by  any  kind  of  vision,  or  ap- 
pearance, or  by  any  means  which  our  senses  are  capable  of 
receiving,  otherwise  than  by  the  universal  display  of  himself 
in  the  works  of  the  creation,  and  by  that  repugnance  we  feel 
in  ourselves  to    bad  actions,  and    disposition  to  good  ones. 

The  most  detestable  wickedness,  the  most  horrid  cruellies, 
and  the  greatest  miseries,  that  have  afflicted  the  human 
race,  have  had  their  origin  in  this  thiugcalled  revelation, or 
revealed  religion.  It  has  been  the  most  dishonourable  be- 
lief against  the  character  of  the  Divinity,  the  most  destruc- 
tive to  morality,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  man,  tbat 
ever  was  propagated  since  man  began  to  exist.  It  is  better, 
far  better,  that  we  admitted  if  it  were  pos8ible,a  thousand 
devils  to  roam  at  large,  and  to  preach  publicly  the  doctrine 
of  devils,  if  there  were  any  such,  thau  that  we  permitted 
one  such  impostor  and  monster  as  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel, 
and  the  Bible  prophets,  to  come  with  the  pretended  word  of 
Gnd  in  his  mouth,  and  have  credit  amoQa;  us. 

Whence  arose  all  the  horrid  assassinations  of  whole  na- 
tions of  men«  women,  and  infants,  w^'th  which  the  Bible  is 
filled  ;  and  the  bloody  persecutions,  and  tortures  unto  death, 
and  religious  wars,  that  since  that  time  have  laid  Europe  in 
blood  and  ashes;  whence  arose  they,  but  from  tnis  impious 
thing  called  rrvealed  religion,  and  this  monstrous  belief,  tbat 
God  has  spoken  to  man?  The  lies  of  the  Bible  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  one,  and  the  lies  of  ihe  Testament  of  the  other. 

Some  Christians  pretend,  that  Christianity  was  not  estab- 
lished by  the  sword  ;  but  of  what  period  of  lime  do  tbey 
speak?  It  was  impossible  that  twelve  men  could  begin  with 
the  sword:  they  had  not  the  power;  but  no  sooner  were 
the  professors  of  Christianity  sufficiently  powerful  to  employ 
the  sword,  than  they  did  so,  and  the  stake  and  the  faggot 
too;  and  Mahomet  could  not  do  it  sooner.  By  the  same 
spirit  that  Peter  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  high  priest's  servant, 
(if  the  story  be  true,^  he  would  have  cut  off  bis  head,  and 
the  head  of  his  master,  had  he  been  able.  Besides  this, 
Christianity  grounds  itself  originally  upon  the  Bible,  and 
the  Bible  was  established  altogether  by  the  sword,  and  tbat  in 
the.  worst  use  of  it;  not  to  terrify,  but  to  extirpate.  The  Jews 
made  no  converts:  they  butchered  all.  1  he  Bible  is  the 
sire  of  the  Testament,  and  both  are  called  ihe  word  of 
God,     The  Christians    read    both     books ;    the    mioisters 
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preacb  from  both  books:  and  this  thiog  called  Cbristiaoity 
is  made  up  of  both.  It  is  then  false  to  say  that  Christiauity 
was  not  established  by  the  sword. 

The  only  sect  that  has  not  persecuted  are  the  Quakers; 
and  the  only  reason  that  can  be  given  for  it,  is,  that  they  are 
rather  Deists  than  Christians.  They  do  not  believe  much 
about  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  call  the  Scriptures  a  dead  letter. 
Had  they  called  them  by  a  worse  name,  they  had  been  near- 
er the  truth. 

It  is  incumbent  on  every  man  who  reverences  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  Creator,  and  who  wishes  to  lessen  the  catalogue 
of  artificial  miseries,  and  remove  the  cause  that  has  sown 
persecutions  thick  among  mankind,  to  expel  all  ideas  of  re- 
vealed religion  as  a  dangerous  heresy,  and  an  impious  fraud. 
What  is  it  that  we  have  learned  from  this  pretended  thing 
called  revealed  religion? — nothing  that  is  useful  to  man, 
and  every  thing  that  is  dishonourable  to  his  Maker.  What  is  it 
the  Bible  teaches  us?— rapine,  cruelty,  and  murder.  What 
is  it  the  Testament  teaches  us? — to  believe  that  the  Al- 
mighty committed  debauchery  with  a  woman,  engaged 
to  be  married !  and  the  belief  of  this  debauchery  is  called 
faith. 

As  to  the  fragments  of  morality  that  are  irregularly  and 
thinly  scattered  in  those  books,  they  make  no  part  of  this  pre- 
tended thing,  revealed  religion.  They  are  the  natural  dictates 
of  conscience,  and  the  bonds  by  which  society  is  held  toge- 
ther, and  without  which,  it  canfiot  exist;  and  are  nearly  the 
same  in  all  religious,  and  in  all  societies.  The  Testament 
teaches  nothing  new  upon  this  subject;  and  where  it  at- 
tempts to  exceed,  it  becomes  mean  and  ridiculous.  The 
doctrine  of  not  retaliating  injuries  is  much  better  expressed 
iu  Proverbs,  which  is  a  collection  as  well  from  the  Gentiles 
as  the  Jews,  than  it  is  in  the  Testament,  it  is  there  said^ 
Proverbs  xxv.  ver.  21,  **  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry ^  give  him 
bread  to  eaty  and  if  he  be  thirst  t/,  give  him  water  to  drink  :* 
but  when  it  is  said,  as  in  the  Testament,  ^*  If  a  man  smite 
thee  on  theright  cheeky  turn  to  him  the  other  also ;"  it  is  assassi- 


*  According  to  what  is  called  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount  in 
the  book  of  Matthew,  where,  among  some  other  good  things  a 
great  deal  of  this  feigned  morality  is  introduced,  tt  is  there  ex- 
pressly said,  that  the  doctrine  of  forbearance,  or  of  not  retaliating 
injuries,  was  not  any  part  of  the  doctrine  of  tkeJewsi  but  as  this* 
doctrine  is  found  in  Proverbs,  it  must,  according  to  that  statement 
have  been  copied  from  the  Gentiles,  from  whom  Christ  had  learn- 
ed it.    Those  men,  whom  Jewish  and  Christian  idolaters  have 
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natiDg  the  digoitj  of  forbearance,  and  sinking  man  into  a 
spaniel. 

Loving  enemies^  is  another  dogma  of  feigned  morality  and 
has  besides  no  meaning.  It  is  incumbent  on  man,  as  a  mo- 
ralist, that  he  does  not  revenge  an  injury ;  and  it  is  equally 
as  good  in  a  political  sense,  for  there  is  no  end  to  retaliation, 
each  retaliates  on  the  other,  and  calls  it  justice :  but  to  love 
in  proportion  to  the  injury,  if  it  could  be  done,  would  be 
to  ofiFer  a  premium  for  a  crime.  Besides,  the  word  enemies 
is  too  vague  and  general  to  be  used  in  a  moral  maxim,  which 
ought  always  to  be  clear  and  defined,  like  a  proverb.  If  a 
man  be  the  enemy  of  another  from  mistake  and  prejudice, 
as  in  the  case  of  religious  opinions,  and  sometimes  in  poli- 
tics, that  man  Is  different  to  an  enemy  at  heart  with  a  cri- 
minal intention  ;  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  and  it  con- 
tributes also  to  our  own  tranquillity,  that  we  put  the  best 
construction  upon  a  thing  that  it  will  bear.  But  even  this 
erroneous  motive  in  him  makes  no  motive  for  love  on  the 
other  part ;  and  to  say  thtCt  we  can  love  voluntarily,  and 
without  a  motive,  is  morally  and  physically  impossible. 

Morality  is  injured  by  prescribing  to  it  duties,  that,  in 
the  first  place,  are  impossible  to  be  performed  ;  and,  if  they 
could  be,  would  be  productive  of  evil ;  or,  as  before  said,  be 
premiums  for  crime.  The  maxim  of  doing  as  we  wotdd  h^ 
done  untoy  does  not  include  this  strange  doctrine  of  loving 
enemies;  for  no  man  expects  to  be  loved  himself  for  bis 
crime  or  for  his  enmity. 

Those  who  preach  this  doctrine  of  loving  their  enemies, 
are  in  general  the  greatest  persecutors,  and  they  act  consis* 
(ently  by  so  doing  ;  for  the  doctrine  is  hypocritical ;  and  it 
is  natural  that  hypocrisy  should  act  the  reverse  of  what  \t 
preaches.  For  my  own  part,  I  disown  tbe  doctrine;  and 
consider  it  asa  feigned  or  fabulous  morality;  yet  the  man  does 
not  exist  that  can  say  I  have  persecuted  him,  or  any  man, 
or  any  set  of  men,  either  in  the  American  Revolution,  or  in 
the  French  Revolution ;  or  that  I  have,  ia  any  case,  return- 


abusively  called  heathens,  had  much  better  and  clearer  ideas  of 
justice  and  morality  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament, 
80  far  as  it  is  Jewish ;  or  in  the  New.  The  answer  of  Solon  on  the 
question,  "  Which  is  the  most  perfect  popular  government?"  has 
never  been  exceeded  by  any  man  since  his  time,  as  containing  a 
maxim  of  political  morality.-  '*  That,"  says  he,  "  v^ure  the  leasi 
injtay  done  to  the  meanest  individual,  is  considered  as  an  insult  on 
the  whole  constitution."  Solon  lived  about  500  years  before 
Christ. 
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ed  evil  for  evil.  But  it  is  not  inoombent  on  man  to  reward 
a  bad  action  with  a  good  one,  or  to  return  good  for  evil ; 
and  wherever  it  is  done,  it  is  a  voluntary  act,  and  not  w 
duty.  It  is  also  absurd  to  suppose^  that  such  doctrine  can 
make  any  part  of  a  revealed  r^igion.  We  imitate  the  moral 
character  of  the  Creator  by  forbearing  with  each  other,  for  be 
forbears  with  all:  but  this  doctrine  would  imply  that  he 
loved  man,  not  in  proportion  as  he  was  good,  but  as  he  was 
bad. 

If  we  consider  the  nature  of  our  condition  here,  we  must 
see  there  is  no  occasion  for  such  a  thing  as  revealed  religion^ 
What  is  it  we  want  to  know  ?  Does  not  the  creation,  the 
universe  we  behold, preach  to  us  the  existence  of  an  Almigh- 
ty power,  that  governs  and  regulates  the  whole?  And  is  not 
the  evidence  that  this  creation  holds  out  to  our  senses  infi- 
ilitely  stronger  than  any  thing  we  can  read  in  a  book,  that 
any  imposter  might  make  and  call  the  word  of  God?  As  for 
morality,  the  knowledge  of  it  exists  in  every  man's  conscience. 

Here  we  are.  The  existence  of  an  Almighty  power  is 
sufficiently  demonstrated  to  us,  though  we  cannot  conceive, 
as  it  is  impossible  we  should,  the  nature  and  manner  of  its 
existence.  We  cannot  conceive  how  we  came  here  ourselves, 
and  yet  we  know  for  a  fact  that  we  are  here.  We  must 
know  also,  that  the  power  that  called  us  nto  being,  can,  if 
be  please,  and  when  he  pleases,  call  us  to  account  for  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  lived  here;  and  therefore,  without 
seeking  any  other  motive  for  the  belief,  it  is  rational  to  be- 
lieve that  he  will,  for  we  know  before-hand  that  he  can. 
The  probability,  or  even  possibility  of  the  thing  is  all  that  we 
ought  to  know  ;  for  if  we  knew  it  as  a  fact,  we  should  be 
the  mere  slaves  of  terror ;  our  belief  would  have  no  merit, 
and  our  best  actions  no  virtue. 

Deism  then  teaches  us,  without  the  possibility  of  being 
deceived,  all  that  it  is  necessary  or  proper  to  be  known. 
The  creation  is  the  Bible  of  the  Deist.  He  there  reads,  in 
the  hand- writing  of  the  Creator  himself,  the  certainty  of  his 
existence,  and  the  immutability  of  bis  power,  and  all  other 
Bibles  and  Testaments  are  to  bim  forgeries.  The  probabi- 
Mty  that  we  may  be  called  to  account  hereafter,  will,  to  a 
reflecting  mind,  have  the  influence  of  belief;  for  it  is  not 
our  belief  or  disbelief,  that  can  make  or  unmake  the  fact. 
As  this  is  the  state  we  are  in,  and  which  it  is  proper  we  should 
be  in  as  free  agents,  it  is  the  fool  only,  and  not  the  philoso- 
pher, or  even  the  prudent  man,  that  would  live  as  if  there 
were  no  God. 

But  the  belief  of  a  God  is  so  weakened  by  being  mixed  with 
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the  straoge  fable  of  the  Christian  creed,  and  with  the  wild 
adventures  related  in  the  Bible,  and  of  the  obscurity  aod 
obscene  nonsense  of  the  Testament,  that  the  mind  of  man  is 
bewildered  as  in  a  fog.  Viewing  all  these  things  in  a  con- 
fused mass,  be  confounds  fact  with  fable;  and  as  he  cannot 
believe  all,  he  feels  a  disposition  to  reject  all.  But  the  be- 
lief of  a  God  is  a  belief  distinct  from  all  the  things,  and 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  any.  The  notion  of  a 
Trinity  of  Gods  has  enfeebled  the  beliefof  one  God.  A  rpaU 
tiplication  of  beliefs  acts  as  a  division  of  belief;  and  in 
proportion  as  any  thing  is  divided  it  is  weakened. 

Religion,  by  such  means,  becomes  a  thing  of  form,  instead 
of  fact ;  of  notion  instead  of  principles:  morality  is  banished 
to  make  room  for  an  imaginary  tbiog,  called  faith,  and  this 
faith  has  its  origin  in  a  supposed  debauchery;  a  man  is 
preached  instead  of  God ;  an  execution  is  an  object  for 
gratitude;  the  preachers  daub  themselves  with  the  blood 
like  a  troop  ofassas:sins,  and  pretend  to  admire  the  brilliancy 
it  gives  them  ;  they  preach  a  humdrum  sermon  on  the  roeritb 
of  the  execution :  then  praise  Jesus  Christ  for  being  executed 
and  condemn  the  Jews  for  doing  it. 

A  man,  by  hearing  all  this  nonsense  lumped  and  preacLed 
together,  confounds  the  God  of  the  creation  with  the  ima* 
ginedGod  of  the  Christians,  and  lives  as  if  there  were  none. 

Of  all  the  systems  of  religion  that  ever  were  invented, 
there  is  none  more  derogatory  to  the  Almighty,  more  unedi- 
fying  to  man,  more  repugnant  to  reason,  and  more  contra- 
dictory in  itself  than  this  thing  called  Christianity.  Too 
absurd  for  belief,  too  impossible  to  convince,  and  too  incon- 
sistent for  practice,  it  renders  the  heart  torpid,  or  produces 
only  atheists  and  fanatics.  As  an  engine  of  power,  it  serves 
the  purpose 'of  despotism;  and  as  a  means  of  wealth,  the 
avarice  of  priests:  but  so  far  as  respects  the  good  of  man 
in  general,  it  leads  to  uothiog  here  or   hereafter. 

The  only  religion  that  has  not  been  invented,  and  that 
basin  it  every  evidence  of  divine  originality,  is  pore  and 
simple  Deism.  It  must  have  been  the  first,  and  will  proba* 
bly  be  the  last  that  man  believes.  But  pure  and  simple  Deism 
does  not  answer  the  purpose  of  despotic  governmeDts. 
They  cannot  lay  hold  of  religion  as  an  engine,  but  hy  mixing 
it  with  human  inventions,  and  making  their  own  authority 
a  part ;  neither  does  it  answer  the  avarice  of  priests,  but  by 
incorporating  themselves  and  their  functions  with  it,  and 
becoming  like  the  government,  a  party  in  the  system.  U  is 
this  that  forms  the  otherwise  mysterious  connection  of  church 
and  state;  the  Church  humane,  and  the  state  tyraonic. 
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Were  a  man  impressed  as  fully  add  as  strongly  as  he 
ought  to  be,  with  the  belief  of  a  God,  his  moral  life  would 
be  regulated  by  the  force  of  that  belief;  he  would-  stand  iti 
awe  of  God,  and  of  himself,  and  would  not  do  (he  thing  that 
could  not  be  concealed  from  either.  To  give  this  belief  the 
full  opportunity  of  force,  it  is  necessary  that  it  acts  alone; 
This  is  Deism. 

But  when,  according  to  the  Christian  Trinitarian  scheme, 
one  part  of  God  is  represented  by  a  dying  man,  and  ano* 
ther  part,  called  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  a  flying  pigeon,  it  Is  im« 
possible  that  belief  can  attach  itself  to  such  wild  conceits.* 

It  has  been  the  scheme  of  the  Christian  church  and  of  all 
the  other  invented  systems  of  religion,  to  hold  man  in  igno« 
ranee  of  the  Creator,  as  it  is  of  government  to  hold  roan  in 
ignorance  of  his  rights.  The  systems  of  the  one  are  as  false 
as  those  of  the  other,  and  are  calculated  for  mutual  support; 
The  study  of  theology,  as  it  stands  in  Christian  churebes,  is 
the  study  of  nothing ;  it  is  founded  on  nothing,  it  rests  upon 
no  principles,  it  proceeds  by  no  authorities ;  it  has  no  data ; 
it  can  demonstrate  nothing  ;  and  admits  of  no  conclusion. 
Not  any  thing  can  be  studied  as  a  science,  without  our 
being  in  possessfon  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  found- 
ed ;  and  as  thesis  not  the  case  with  Christian  theology,  it  is 
therefore  the  study  of  nothing. 

Instead  then  of  studying  theology,  as  is  now  done,  out  of 
the  Bible  and  Testament,  the  meanings  of  which  books  are 
always  controverted,  and  the  authenticity  of  which  is  dis^ 
proved,  it  is  necessary  that  we  refer  to  the  Bible  of  the  ere* 
ation.  The  principles  we  discover  there  are  eternal,  ftnd  of 
divine  origin :  they  are  the  foundation  of  all  the  science 
that  exists  in  the  world,  and  must  be  the  foundation  of  theo- 
logy. 

We  can  know  God  only  through  bis  works  We  cannot 
have  a  conception  of  any  one  attribute,  but  by  following 
some  principle  that  leads  to  it.  We  have  only  a  confused 
idea  of  his  power,  if  we  have  not  the  means  of  comprehend- 


*  The  book  called  the  book  of  Matthew,  says,  chap.iii.  ver.  16 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in  the  shape  of  a  dove.  It  might 
as  well  have  said  a  goose;  the  creatures  are  equally  harmless,  and 
the  one  is  as  much  a  nonsensical  lie  as  the  other.  The  second  of 
Acts,  ver.  2,  3,  says,  that  it  descended  in  a  toighty  rushing  wind,  in 
the  shape  of  cloven  tongues,  perhaps  it  was  cloven  feet.  Such  ab* 
•ufd  stuff  is  only  €t  for  talts  of  witches  and  wizards. 
0 
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iog  Bome thing  of.  its  immensity.  We  can  have  no  idea  of 
bis  wisdom,  but  by  knowing  the  order  and  manner  in  which 
it  acts.  The  principles  of.  science  lead  to  this  knowledge; 
for  the  Creator  of  man  is  the  creator  of  science,  and  it  is 
through  that  medium  that  man  can  s^ee  Godyas  it  were  fact 
to  face. 

Could  a  man  be  placed  in  a  situation,  and  endowed  wjth 
power  of  vision,  to  behold  at  one  view,  and  to  contemplate 
deliberately,  the  structure,  of  the  universe:  to  mark  the 
,  movements  of  the  several  planets^  the  cause  of  their  varying 
appearances,  the  unerring  order  in  which  they  revolve,  even 
to  the  remotest  comet:  their  connections  and  dependaoce  on 
each  other,  and  to  know  the  system  of  laws  established  by 
the  Creator,  that  governs  and  regulates  the  whole:  be  would 
then  conceive  far  beyond  what  any.  church  theology  can 
teach  him,  the  power,  the  wisdom,  the  vastness,  the  munifi- 
cf  nee  of  the  Creator ;  be  would  then  see,  that  all  the  know- 
ledge man  has.  of  science,  and  that  all  the  mechanical  arts, 
by  which  he  renders  his  situation  comfortable  ^there*  are  de- 
rived from  that  source  :  his  mind,  exalted  by  the  scene,  and 
convinced  by  the  fact,  would  increase  in  gratitude  as  it  in- 
creased in  knowledge :  his  religion  or  worship  would  be« 
come  united  with  his  improvement  as  a  man  :  any  employ- 
ment he  followed,  that  bad  connection  with  the  principles 
of  the  creation,  as  every  thing  of  agriculture,  of  science, 
and  of  the  mechanical  arts,  has,  would  teach  him  more  of 
God,  and  of  the  gratitude  he  owes  to  him,  than  any  theolo- 
gical Christian  sermon  he  now  hears.  Great  objects  inspire 
great  thoughts:  great  munificence  excites  great  gratitude; 
but  the  grovelling  tales  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Testament  are  fit  only  to  excite  contempt. 

Though  man  cannot  arrive,  at  least  in  this  life,  at  the  ac- 
tual scene  I  have  described,  be  can  demonstrate  it :  because 
he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  crea- 
tion is  constructed.  We  know  that  the  greatest  works  can 
be  represented  in  model,  and  that  the  universe  can  be  repre- 
sented by  the  same  means.  The  same  principles  by  which 
we  measure'an  inch,  or  an  acre  of  ground,  will  measure  to 
millions  in  extent.  A  circle  of  an  inch  diameter  has  the  same 
geometrical  properties  as  a  circle  that  would  circumscribe 
the  universe.  The  sa  me  properties  of  a  triangle  that  w*ill  de- 
monstrate upon  paper  the  course  of  a  ship,  will  do  it  on  the 
ocean ;  and  when  applied  to  what  are  called  the  heavenly 
bodies,  will  ascertain  to  a  minute  the  time  of  an  eclipse, 
though  those  bodies  are  millions  of  miles  distant  from  us. 
This  knowledge  is  of  divine  origin  ;' and  it  is  frool.tbe 
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Bible  of  the  creatioo  tb«^t  man  has  learned  it,  and  not 
from  the  stupid  Bible  of  the  cburcb,  that  teachetb  man  no* 
tblDg*. 

.  All  the  kuowledge  man  has  of  science  and  machinery 
by  the  aid  of  which  his  existence  is  rendered  comfortable 
apon  earth,  and  without  which  he  would  be  scarcely  dis* 
tinguishable  in  appearance  and  condition  from  a  common 
animal,  comes  from  the  great  machine  and  structure  of  the 
universe.  The  constant  and  unwearied  observatio  ns  of  our 
ancestors,  upon  the  movements  and  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  in  what  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  have  brought  this  knowledge  upon 
earth.  It  is  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  nor  Jesus  Christ, 
nor  his  apostles,  that  have  done  it.  The  Almighty  is  the 
great  mechanic  of  the  creation  ;  the  first  philosopher,  and 
original  teacher  of  all  science.  Let  us  then  learn  to  reve- 
rence our  master,  and  let  us  not  forget  the  ^labours  of 
ocrr  ancestors. 

Had  we  at  this  day  no  know*ledge  of  machinery,  and 
were  it  possible  that  man  could  have  a  view,  as  1  have  before 
described,  of  the  structure  and  machinery  of  the  .universe, 
be  would  soon  conceive  the  idea  of  constructing  some  at 
least  of  the  mechanical  works  we  now  have;  and  the  idea 
so  conceived  would  progressively  advance  in  practice.  Or 
could  a  model  of  the  universe,  such  as  is  called  an  orrery,  be 
presented  before  him,  and  put  in  motion,  bis  mind  would 


*  The  Bible-makers  have  undertaken  to  give  us,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  an  account  of  the  creation  ;  and,  in  doing 
this,  they  have  demonstrated  nothing  but  their  ignorance.  They 
make  there  to  have  been  three  days  and  three  nights,  evenings  and 
mornings,  before  there  was  a  sun  ;  when  it  is  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  sun  that  is  the  cause  of  day  and  night,  and  what  is 
called  his  rising  and  setting  that  of  morning  and  evening.  Be- 
sides, it  is  a  puerile  and  pitiful  idea,  to  suppose  the  Almighty  to 
say,  Let  there  be  light.  It  is  the  imperative  manner  of  speaking 
that  a  conjuror  uses,  when  he  says  to  his  cups  and  balls,  Presto, 
be  gone,  and  most  probably  has  been  taken  from  it ;  as  Moses  and 
his  rod  are  a  conjuror  and  his  wand.  Longinus  calls  this  expression 
the  sublime;  and,  by  the  same  rule,  the  conjuror  is  sublime  too, 
for  the  manner  of  speaking  is  expressively  and  gFammatically  the 
same.  When  authors,  and  critics  talk  of  the  sublime,  they  see  not 
bow  nearly  it  borders  on  the  ridiculous.  The  subliine  of  the  cri- 
tics, like  some  parts  of  Edmund  Burke*s  sublime  and  beautiful,  is 
like  a  wind-mill  just  visible  in  a  fog, .which  jm agination  might  dis- 
tort into  a  flying  mountain,  or  an  archangel,  or  a  flock  of  wild 
geese. 
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arrive  at  tbe  same  idea.  Such  an  object,  and  90cb  a  subject 
would,  wbil^t  it  improved  bim  io  knowledge  useful  to  bim- 
selfas  a  man  and  a  member  of  soeietj,  as  well  as  entertain^ 
ing,  afford  far  better  matter  for  ini pressing  bim  with  a  know- 
ledge of  and  a  belief  in  tbe  Creator,  and  of  tbe  reverence 
and  gratitude  tbat  man  owes  to  him,  tban  tbe  stopid  texts 
of  tbe  Bible  and  Testament,  from  wbich,  be  tbe  talents 
of  tbe  preacber  wbat  they  may,  only  stupid  sermons  can 
be  preached.  If  man  must  preach,  let  him  preach  some- 
thing tbat  is  edifying,  and  from  texts  that  are  known  to  be 
true. 

The  Bible  of  tbe  creation  is  inexhaustible  in  texts. 
Every  part  of  science,  whether  connected  with  the  geometry 
of  the  universe,  with  tbe  systems  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  or  with  the  properties  of  inanimate  matter,  is  a  text  as 
well  for  devotion  as  for  philosophy :  for  gratitude,  as  for 
baman  improvement.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  tbat  if  snch  a 
revolution  in  tbe  system  of  religion  take  place,  every  preacber 
ought  to  be  a  philosopher.  Most  certainly  ;  and  every  bouse 
of  devotion  a  school  of  science. 

It  has  been  by  wandering  from  tbe  immutable  laws  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  right  use  of  reason,  and  setting  np  an  invented 
thing  called  revealed  religion,  that  so  many  wild  and  blas- 
phemous conceits  have  been  formed  of  tbe  Almighty.  Tbe 
Jews  have  made  him  the  assassin  of  tbe  boman  species  to 
make  room  for  tbe  religion  of  the  Jews.  Tbe  Christians  have 
made  bim  the  murderer  of  himself,  and  the  founder  of  a  new 
religion,  to  supersede  and  expel  the  Jewish  religion.  And  to 
find  pretence  and  admission  for  these  things,  they  must  have 
supposed  his  power  or  his  wisdom  imperfect,  or  his  will 
changeable?  and  thechangeablenessof  tbe  will  is  tbe  imper- 
fection of  the  judgment.  The  philosopher  knows  tbat  tbe 
laws  of  the  Creator  have  never  changed,  with  respect  either 
to  the  principles  of  science,  or  tbe  properties  of  matter. 
Why  then  is  it  to  be  supposed  they  have  changed  with  re- 
spect to  man  ? 

I  here  close  tbe  subject.  I  have  shewn  in  all  the  forego- 
ing parts  of  this  work,  that  the  Bible  and  Testament  are  im- 
positions and  forgeries  ;  and  I  leave  the  evidence  I  have  pro- 
duced in  proof  of  it,  to  be  refuted,  if  any  one  can  do  it:  and 
I  leave  the  ideas  that  are  suggested  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
work,  to  rest  on  the  mind  of  the  reader;  certain  as  I  am, 
that  when  opinions  are  free,  either  in  matters  of  government 
or  of  religion,  truth  will  finally  and  powerfully  prevail. 
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PREFACE. 


To  the  Ministers  and  Preachers  of  aU  Denominations  of 

Religion, 


It  is  (he  duty  of  every  man,  as  far  as  his  ability  extends,  ta 
detect  and  expose  delusion  and  error.  But  nature  has  not 
given  to  every  one  a  talent  for  the  purpose ;  and  among 
those  to  whom  such  a  talent  is  given,  there  is  often  a  want 
of  disposition  or  of  courage  to  do  it. 

The  world,  or  more  properly  speaking,  that  small  part  of 
it  called  Christendom,  or  the  Christian  World,  has  been 
amused  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  with  accounts  of 
Prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  about  the  coming  of  the 
person  called  Jesus  Christ,  and  thousands  of  sermons  have 
been  preached,  and  volumes  written,  to  make  man  believe  it 
In  the  following  treatise,  I  have  examined  all  the  pas- 
sages, in  the  New  Testament,  quoted  from  the  Old,  and 
called  prophecies  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  find  no 
such  thing  as  a  prophecy  of  any  such  person,  and  I  deny  that 
there  are  any.   The  passages  all  relate  to  circumstances,  the 
Jewish  nation  was  in  at  the   time   they  were  written  or 
spoken,  and  not  to  any  thing  that  was  or  was  not  to  happen 
in  the  world  several  hundred  years  afterwards;    and  I  have 
shewn  what  the  circumstances  were,  to  which  the  passages 
apply  or  refer.     I  have  given  chapter  and  verse  for  every 
thing  1  have  said,  and  have  not  gone  out  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  for  evidence,  that  the  passages 
are  not  prophecies  of  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ. 
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The  prejudice  of  uofounded  belief  often  degenerates  into 
the  prejudice  of  custom,  and  becomes,  at  last,  rank  hypo- 
crisy. When  men,  from  custom  or  fashion,  or  any  worldly 
motive,  profess  or  pretend  to  believe  whiett  they  do  not  be- 
lieve, and  can  give  no  reason  for  believing,  they  unship 
the  helm  of  their  morality,  and  being  no  longer  honest  to 
their  own  minds,  they  feel  no  moral  difficulty  in  being  unjust 
to  others.  It  is  from  the  influence  of  this  vice,  hypocrisy, 
that  we  see  so  many  Church  and  Meeting-going  professors 
and  pretenders  to  religion,  so  full  of  trick  and  deceit  in  their 
dealings,  and  so  loose  in  the  performance  of  their  engage- 
ments, that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  further  than  the  laws 
of  the  country  will  bind  them.  Morality  has  no  hold  on 
their  teinds,  no  restraint  on  their  actions. 

One  ^t  of  preachers  make  salvation  to  consist  in  believ- 
ing. They  tell  their  congregation,  thiit  if  they  believe  in 
Christ,  their  sins  shall  be  forgiven.  This,  in  the  first  place, 
is  an  encouragement  to  sin,  in  a  similar  manner  as  when  a 
prodigal  young  fellow  is  told  his  father  will  pay  all  his  debts, 
he  runs  into  debt  the  faster,  and  becomes  the  more  extrava- 
gant :  Daddy,  says  he,  pays  all,  and  on  he  goes.  Just  so, 
in  the  other  case,  Christ  pays  all^  and  on  goes  the  sinner. 

In  the  next  place,  the  doctrine,  which  these  men  preach,  is 
not  true.  The  New  Testament  rests  itself  for  credibilty  and 
testimony  on  what  are  called  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, of  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ ;  and  if  there  are 
no  such  things  as  prophecies  of  any  such  person  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  New  Testament  is  a  forgery  of  the  coun- 
cils of  Nice  and  Laodicea,  and  the  faith,  founded  thereon, 
delusion  and  folsehood.* 


*  The  councilB  of  Nice  and  Laodicaa  were  held  about  350  years 
after  the  time  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  lived ;  and  the  books, 
that  now  compose  the  New  Testament,  were  then  voted  for,  by 
TEAS  and  NATS,  as  we  now  vote  a  law.  A  great  many  that  were 
offered  had  'a  majority  of  nccys^  and  were  rejected.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  the  New  Testament  came  into  being. 
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Another  set  of  preachers  tell  their  coDgregations,  that 
God  predestinated,  and  selected  from  all  eternity,  a  certain 
namber  to  be  saved  and  a  certain  number  to  be  damned 
eternally.  If  this  were  true,  the  day  of  judgment  is  PASt: 
their  preaching  is  in  vain,  and  they  bad  better  work  at 
some  useful  calling  for  their  livelihood. 

This  doctrine,  also  like  the  former,  hath  a  direct  tendency 
to  demoralize  mankiud.  Can  a  bad  man  be  reformed  by 
telling  him,  that  if  he  is  one  of  those  who  was  decreed  to  be 
damned  before  he  was  born,  his  reformation  will  do  him  no 
good  ;  and  if  he  was  decreed  to  be  saved,  he  will  be  saved, 
whether  he  believes  it  or  not;  for  this  is  the  result  of  the 
doctrine.  Such  preaching  and  such  preachers  do  injury  to 
the  moral  world.    They  bad  better  be  at  the  plough. 

As,  in  my  political  works,  my  motive  and  object  have  been 
to  give  man  an  lelevated  sense  of  his  own  character,  and  free 
him  from  the  slavish  and  superstitious  absurdity  of  monar- 
chy and  hereditary  government,  so^  in  my  publications  on 
religious  subje/cta,  my  endieavours  have  been  directed  to 
bring  man  to  a  right  use  of  the  reason  that  God  has  given 
him ;  to  impress  on  him  the  great  principles  of  divine  mora- 
lity, justice,  and  mercy,  and  a  benevolent  disposition  to  all 
men,  and  to  all  creatures,  and  to  inspire  in  him  a  spirit  of 
trust,  con6dence  and  consolation,  in  his  Creator,  unshackled 
by  the  fables  of  books  pretending  to  be  the  word  of  God. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


As  a  great  deal  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  about 
Dreams,  it  is  first  necessary  to  explain  the  nature  of  dreams, 
and  to  shew  by  what  opieration  of  the  mind  a  dream  is  pro- 
duced during  sleep.  When  this  is  understood,  we  shall  be 
the  better  enabled  to  judge  whether  any  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  them  ;  and  consequently,  whether  the  several 
matters  in  the  New  Testament  related  of  dreams  deserve 
the  credit  which  the  writers  of  that  book  and  priests  and 
commentators  ascribe  to  them. 


AN 


ESSAY  ON  DREAMS, 


In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  dreams,  or  of  that 
which  passes  in  ideal  vision  during  a  state  of  sleep,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  understand  the  composition  and  decomposition 
of  the  human  mind. 

The  three  great  faculties  of  the  mind  are  imaginatiov, 
JUDGMENT,  and  MEMORY.  Everj  action  of  the  mind  comes 
under  one  or  other  of  these  faculties.  In  a  state  of  wake* 
fulness,  as  in  the  day-time,  these  three  faculties  are  all 
active ;  but  that  is  seldom  the  case  in  sleep,  and  never  per- 
fectly; and  this  is  the  cause  that  our  dreams  are  not  so 
regular  and  rational  as  our  waking  thoughts. 

The  seat  of  that  collection  of  powers  or  faculties,  that 
constitute  what  is  called  the  mind,  is  in  the  brain.  There 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  visible  demonstration  of  this 
anatomically,  but  accidents,  happening  to  living  persons, 
shew  it  to  be  so.  An  injury  done  to  the  brain,  by  a  fracture 
of  the  skull,  will  sometimes  change  a  wise  man  into  a  child- 
ish idiot;  a  being  without  mind.  But  so  careful  has  nature 
been  of  that  sanctum  sanctorum  of  man,  the  brain,  that  of 
all  the  external  accidents  to  which  humanity  is  subject,  this 
happens  the  most  seldom.  But  we  often  see  it  happening 
by  long  habitual  intemperance. 

Whether  those  three  faculties  occupy  distinct  apartments 
of  the  brain,  is  known  only  to  that  Almighty  power  that 
formed  and  organized  it.  We  can  see  the  external  effects  of 
muscular  motion  in  all  the  members  of  the  body,  though  its 
primum  mobile^  or  first  moving  cause,  is  unknown  to  man. 
Our  external  motions  are^sometimes  the  effect  of  intention, 
and  sometimes  not.  If  we  are  sitting  and  intend  to  rise,  or 
standing  and  intend  to  sit,  or  to  walk,  the  limbs  obey  that 
intention  as  if  they  heard  the  order  given.  But  we  make 
a  thousand  motions  ^very  day,  and  those  waking  as  well  as 
sleeping,  that  have  no  prior  intention  to  direct  them.  Each 
member  acts  as  if  it  had  a  will  or  mind  of  its  own.  Man 
governs  the  whole,  when  he  pleases  to  govern,  but,  in  the 
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interims,  the  several  parts,  like  little  suburbs,  govern  them- 
selves, without  consuItiDg  the  $overeign. 

All  these  motions,  whatever  be  the  generating  cause, 
are  external  and  visible.  But  with  respect  to  the  brain,  no 
ocular  observation  can  be  made  upon  it.  AU  is  mystery ; 
all  is  darkness  in  that  womb  of  thought. 

Whether  the  brain  be  a  mass  of  matter  in  continual  rest; 
whether  it  has  a  vibrating  pulsative  motion,  or  a  heaving 
and  falling  n^otion,  like  matter  in  fermentation;  whether 
different  parts  of  the  brain  have. different  motions  according 
(6  the  faculty  that  is  employed,  be  it  the  imaginatiod,  tbe 
judgment,  or  the  memory,  man  knows  not  He  knows 
not' the  cause  of  his  own  wit.  His  own  brain  conceab 
it  from  him. 

Comparing  invisible  by  visible  things,  as  metaphysical 
can  sometimes  be  compared  to  physical  things,  the  operations 
of  these  distinct  and  several  faculties  have  some  resemblance 
to  the  mechanism  of  a  watch.  The  main  spring,  which  pots 
all  in  motion,  corresponds  to  the  imagination ;  the  pendulum 
or  balance,  which  corrects  and  regulates  that  motion,  cor- 
responds to  the  judgment;  and  the  hand  and  dial,  like  the 
memory,  record  the  operations. 

In  proportion  as  these  several  faculties  sleep,  slumber, 
or  keepi  awake,  during  the  continuance  of  a  dream,  in 
that  proportion  the  dream  will  be  reasonable  or  frantic, 
remembered  or  forgotten. 

If  there  is  any  faculty  in  mental  man  that  never  sleeps, 
it  is  that  volatile  thing  the  imagination;  the  case  is  different 
with  the  judgment  and  memory.  The  sedate  and  sober 
constitution  of  the  judgment  easily  disposes  it  to  rest;  and 
as  to  the  memory,  it  records  in  silence,  and  is  active  only 
when  it  is  called  upon. 

That  the  judgment  soon  goes  to  sleep  may  be  perceived 
by  our  sometimes  beginning  to  dream  before  we  are  fully 
asleep  ourselves.  Some  random  thought  runs  in  the  mind, 
and  we  start,  as  it  were,  into  recollection,  that  we  are 
dreaming  between  sleeping  and  waking. 

If  the  judgment  sleeps,  whilst  the  imagination  keeps  awake, 
the  dream  will  be  a  riotous  assemblage  of  mis-shapen  ima- 
ges and  ranting  ideas,  and  the  more  active  the  imagination 
is,  the  wilder  the  dream  will  be.  The  most  inconsistent 
and  the  most  impossible  things  will  appear  right ;  because 
that  faculty,  whose  province  it  is  to  keep  order,  is  in  a  state 
of  absence.  The  master  of  the  school  is  gone  out,  and  the 
boys  are  in  an  uproar. 
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If  the  memory  sleeps,  we  a^all  bare  no  other  knowledge 
of  the  dream  than  that  we  have  dreamt,  without  knowing 
what  it  was  about.  In  this  case,  it  is  sensation,  rather  than 
recollection,  that  acts.  The  dream  has  given  us  some  sense 
of  pain  or  trouble,  and  we  feel  it  as  a  hurt,  rather  than  re- 
member it  as  a  vision. 

If  memory  only  slumbers,  we  shall  have  a  faint  remepi- 
brance  of  the  dream,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  it  will  some- 
times happen,  that  the  principal  passages  of  the  dream  will 
occur  to  us  more  fully.  The  cause  of  this  is,  that  the  me- 
mory will  sometimes  continue  slumbering  or  sleeping  after 
we  are  awake  ourselves,  and  that  so  fully,  that  it  may,  and 
sometimes  does,  happen,  that  we  do  not  immediately  recol- 
lect where  we  iare,  nor  what  we  have  been  about,  or  have  to 
do.,  Biit  when  the  memory  starts  into  wakefulness,  it  brings 
the  knowledge  of  these  things  back  upon  us,  like  a  flood  of 
light,  and  sometimes  the  dream  with  it. 

But  the  most  curious  circumstance  of  the  mind,  in  a  state 
of  dream,  is  the  power  it  has  to  biecome  the  agent  of  every 
person,  character  and  thing,  of  which  it  dreams.  It  carries 
on  conversation  with  several,  asks  questions,  hears  answers, 
gives  and  receives  information,  and  it  acts  all  these  parts 
itself. 

Bqt  however  various  and  eccentric  the  imagination  may 
be  in  the  creation  of  images  and  ideas,  it  cannot  supply  the 
place  of  memory,  with  respect  to  things  that  are  forgotten 
.when  we  are  awake.  For  example,  if  we  have  forgotten 
the  name  of  a  person,  and  dream  of  seeing  him,  of  asking 
bim  his  name,  he  cannot  tell  it;  for  it  is  ourselves  asking 
ourselves  the  question. 

But  though  the  imagination  cannot  supply  the  place  of 
real  memory,  it  has  the  wild  faculty  of  counterfeiting  me- 
mory. It  dreams  of  persons  it  never  knew,  and  talks  with 
them  as  if  it  bad  remembered  them  as  old  acquaintances.  H 
relates  circumstances  that  never  happened,  and  tells  them 
as.  if  they  bad  happened.  It  goes  to  places  that  never  ex- 
isted, and  knows  where  all  the  streets  and  houses  are  as  if 
it  had  been  there  before.  The  scenes  it  creates  often  appear 
as  scenes  remembered.  It  will  sometimes  act  a  dream  with- 
in a  dream,  and,  in  the  delusion  of  dreaming,  tell  a  dream 
it  never  dreamed,  and  tell  it  as  if  it  was  from  memory.  It 
may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  imagination,  in  a  dream,  has 
no  idea  of  time,  as  time.  It  counts  only  by  circumstances ; 
and  if  a  succession  of  circumstances  pass  in  a  dream  that 
would  require  a  great  length  of  time  to  accompliish  them, 
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at  will  appear  to  the  dreamer  that  a  length  of  time  equal 
thereto  has  passed  also. 

As  this  is  the  state  of  the  mind  in  dreams,  it  may  ratiooallj 
be  said,  that  every  person  is  mad  ouce  in -twenty -four  hours, 
for  were  he  to  act  in  the  day  as  he  dreams  in  the  night,  he 
would  be  confined  for  a  lunatic.  In  a  state  of  wakefulness, 
those  three  faculties  being  all  active,  and  acting  in  union 
constitute  the  rational  man.  In  dreams,  it  is  otherwise,  and 
therefore  that  state  which  is  called  insanity  appears  to  be 
no  other  than  a  disunion  of  those  faculties  and  a  cessation  of 
the  judgment,  during  wakefulness,  that  we  so  often  experience 
during  sleep;  and  idiotcy,  into  which  some  persons  have 
fallen,  is  that  cessation  of  all  the  faculties,  of  which  we  can 
be  sensible,  when  we  happen  to  wake  before  our  memory. 

In  this  view  of  the  mind,  how  absurd  is  it  to  place  reliance 
upon  dreams,  and  how  much  more  absurd  to  make  them  a 
foundation  for  religion ;  yet  the  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God,  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  being  never 
heard  of  before,  stands  on  the  story  of  an  old  man's  dream. 
**  And  behold  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Joseph  in  a 
dreamy  sayings  Joseph^  thou  son  of  David ^  fear  not  thou  to 
take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife^  for  that  which  is  conceived 
in  her  ie  of  the  Holy  Onoet" — Matt.  ch.  i.  v.  20. 

After  this  we  have  the  childish  stories  of  three  or  four 
other  dreams;  about  Joseph  going  into  Egypt;  about  his 
coming  back  again;  about  this,  and  about  that;  and  this 
story  of  dreams  has  thrown  Europe  into  a  dream  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  All  the  efforts  that  nature,  reason, 
and  conscience  have  made  to  awaken  man  from  it,  have  been 
ascribed  by  priestcraft  and  superstition  to  the  workings  of 
the  devil,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  American  revolution, 
which  by  establishing  the  universal  right  of  conscience  first 
opened  the  way  to  free  discussion,  and  for  the  French  revo- 
lution which  followed,  this  religion  of  dreams  had  continued 
to  be  preached,  and  that  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  believed. 
Those  who  preached  it  and  did  not  believe  it,  still  believed 
the  delusion  necessary.  They  were  not  bold  enough  to  be 
honest,  nor  honest  enough  to  be  bold . 

Every  new  religion,  like  a  new  play,  requires  a  new  ap- 
paratus of  dresses  and  machinery,  to  fit  the  new  characters 
it  creates.  The  story  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  brings 
a  new  being  upon  the  stage,  which  it  calls  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  the  story  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  Jews,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  gives  existence  to  a  new  order  of  beings  it  calls 
Angels — There  was  no  Holy  Ghost  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
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nor  Angels  before  the  time  of  Abraham. — We  hear  nothing 
of  these  winged  gentlemen,  till  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  according  to  the  Bible  chronology,  from  the  time  they 
say  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  all  therein  werfe  made:-^ 
After  this,  they  hop  about  as  thick  as  birds  in  a  grove: — The 
first  we  hear  of,  pays  his  addresses  to  Hagar  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  then  three  of  them  visit  Sarah  ;  another  wrestles  a  fall 
with  Jacob.;  and  these  birds  of  passage,  having  found  their 
way  to  earth  and  back,  are  continually  coming  and  going. — 
They  eat  and  drink,  and  up  again  to  heaven, — What  they 
do  with  the  food,  they  carry  away  in  their  bellies,  the  Bible 
does  not  tell  us. — Perhaps  they  do  as  the  birds  do,  discharge 
it  as  they  fly,  for  neither  the  scripture  nor  the  church  hath 
told  us  there  are  necessary  houses  for  them  in  heaven. 

One  would  think  that  a  system,  loaded  with  such  gross  and 
vulgar  absurdities  as  scripture  religion  is,  could  never  have 
obtained  credit;  yet  we  have  seen  wliat  priestcraft  and 
fanaticism  could  do,  aud  credulity  believe. 

From  angels  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  get  to  prophets^  to 
witches,  to  seers  of  visions,  and  dreamers  of  dreams,  and 
sometimes  we  are  told,  as  in  2  Sam.  chap.  ix.  ver.  15,  that 
God  whispers  in  the  ear — At  other  times,  we  are  not  told 
how  the  impulse  was  givep,  or  whether  sleeping  or  waking — 
In  2  Sam.  chap.  xxiv.  ver.  1,  it  is  said,  ^*  And  again  the  an- 
ger of  the  Lord  was  kifidled  against  Israel^  and  he  moved 
David  against  fhem  to  say  go  number  Israel  and  Jtuiah" — 
And  in  1  Chron.  chap.  xxi.  ver.  1,  when  the  same  story  is 
again  related,  it  is  said,  '^  and  Satan  stood  up  against 
Israely  and  moved  David  to  number  Israel,** 

Whether  this  was  done  sleeping  or  waking,  we  are  not 
told,  but  it  seems  that  David,  whom  they  call  "  a  man  after 
God's  own  heart,"  did  not  know  by  what  spirit  he  was  mov- 
ed ;  and  as  to  the  men  called  mspired  penmen,  they  agree  so 
well  about  the  matter,  that,  in  one  book,  they  say  that  it 
was  God,  and  in  the  other,  that  it  was  the  Devil. 

Yet  this  is  the  trash  that  the  church  imposes  upon  the 
world  {vs  the  word  of  God ;  this  is  the  collection  of  lies  and 
contradictions,  called  the  Holy  Bible!  this  is  the  rubbish 
called  revealed  religion ! 

The  idea  that  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  had  of  a  God 
was  boisterous,  contemptible  and  vulgar. — They  make  him 
the  Mars  of  the  Jews,  the  fighting  God  of  Israel,  the  con- 
juring God  of  their  Priests  and  Prophets. — They  tell  as 
many  fables  of  him  as  the  Greeks  told  of  Hercules. 

They  pit  him  against  Pharaoh,  as  it  were  to  box  w^th  him, 
aud  Moses  carries  the  cballen^^e;  thev  make  their  G6d  to 
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say,  insaltiDgly,  "  I  will  get  me  honour  upon  ^haraoky  and 
upon  hie  Host^  upon  his  Chariots  and  upon  his  Horse' 
fnen.^' — And  that  be  may  keep  his  word,  they  make  biro  set 
a  trap  in  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  for  Pbaraob, 
his  host,  and  his  horses,  and  drown  them  as  a  rat-catcher 
would  so  many  rats — Great  honour  indeed !  the  story  of 
Jack  the  Giant-killer  is  better  told ! 

They  niatcb  him  against  the  Egyptian  magicians,  to  con- 
jure with  him,  and  after  bad  conjuring  on  both  sides,  (for 
where  there  is  no  great  contest,  there  is  no  great  honour) 
they  bring  him  ofiF  victorious ;  the  three  first  essays  are  a 
dead  match-r Each  party  turns  his  rod  into  a  serpent,  tbe 
rivers  into  blood,  and  creates  frogs;  but  upon  the  fourth, 
the  God  of  the  Israelites  obtains  the  laurel,  be  cbvers  tfiem 
ail  over  with  lice!, — The  Egyptian  magicians  cannot  do  tbe 
same,  and  this  lousy  triumph  proclaims  the  victory  !^ 

They  make  their  Gpd  to  rain  fire  and  brimstone  upon 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  belch  fire  and  smoke  upon 
mount  Sinai ;  as  if  he  was  the  Pluto  of  the  lower  Fegipns. — 
They  make  him  salt  up  Lot's  wife  like  pickled  pork  ;  they 
make  him  pass  like  Sbakspeare*s  Queen  Mab  into  the  brain 
of  (heir  priests,  prophets,  and  prophetesses,  and  tickle  them 
into  dreams,  and  after  making  him  play  all  kind  of  tricks, 
they. confound  him  with  Satan,  and  leave  us  at  a  loss  to 
ktiQW  what  God  they  meant ! 

This  is  the  descriptive  God  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  as 
to  the  New,  though  the  authors  of  it  have  varied  the  scene, 
they  haTe  continued  the  vulgarity. 

Is  man  ever  to  be  the  dupe  of  priestcraft,  the  slave  of 
superstition  ?  Is  he  never  to  have  just  ideas  of  his  Creator? 
Jt  is  better  not  to  believe  there  is  a  God,  than  to  believe  of 
him:  falsely.  When  we  behold  the  mighty  universe  that 
surrounds  us,  and  dart  our  contemplation  into  the  eternity 
pf  space,  filled  with  ipnuiperable  orbs,  revolving  in  eternal 
harmony,  how  paltry  must  the  tales  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  prophanely  called  tbe  word  of  God,  appear  to 
thoughtful  man!  The  stupendous  wisdom,  and  unerring 
order,  that  reign  and   govern  throughout  this  wooderous 

whole,  and  call  us  to  reflection,  put  to  shame  the  Bible  ! 

The  God  of  eternity  and  of  all  that  is  real,  is  not  the  God  of 
passing  dreams,  and  shadows  of  man's  imaginatinn!  Tbe 
God  of  truth  is  not  tbe  God  of  fable;  the  belief,  of  a  God 
begotten  and  a  God  crucified,  is  a  God  blasphemed.—— It 
is  making  a  profane  use  of  reason. 

I  shall  conclude  this  Essay  on  Dreams  with  the  two  first 
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verses  of  the  34th  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus,  one  of  the 
books  of  the  Apocrypha. 

V.  I.  "  The  hopes  of  a  man  void  of  understanding  are 
vain  and  false;  and  dreams  lift  up  fools — Whoso  regard* 
eth  dreams  is  like  him  that  catcheth  at  a  shadow^  and 
foUoweth  after  the  wind.^ 

I  DOW  proceed  to  an  examiaation  of  the  passajges  in  the 
Bible  called  prophecies  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  to 
shew  there  are  no  prophecies  of  any  such  person.  That.the 
passaged  clandestinely  styled  prophecies  are  not  prophecies, 
and  that  they  refeir  to  circumstances  the  Jewish  nation  was 
in  at  the  time  they  were  written  or  spoken,  aud  not  to  any 
distance  of  future  time  or  person. 


\  • 


AN  EXAMINATION 

OF  THE 

PASSAGES  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

Quoted  from  the  Old,  and  called  Prophecies  of  the  coining  of  Jesos  Chrdt. 


The  passages,  called  Prophecies  of  or  concerning  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  Old  Testament,  may  be  classed  under  the  two 
foUov^iog  heads: — 

First,  those  referred  to  in  (he  four  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, called  the  four  Evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John, 

Secondly,  those  which  translators  and  commentators 
have,  of  their  own  imagination,  erected  into  prophecies,  and 
dubbed  with  thai  title  at  the  head  of  the  several  chapters 
of  the  Old  Testament.  On  these,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  waste  time,  ink,  and  paper  upon ;  1  shall,  therefore,  con- 
fine myself  chiefly  to  those  referred  to  in  the  aforesaid  four 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  If  I  shew  that  these  are  not 
prophecies  of  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ,  nor  have  refe- 
rance  to  any  such  person,  it  will  be  perfectly  needless  to 
combat  those  which  translators  or  the  Church,  have  in- 
vented, and  for  which  they  had  no  other  authority  than 
their  own  imagination. 

I  begin  with  the  book  called  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew. 

In  the  first  bhap.  ver.  18,  it  is  said,  **  Now  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  in  this  wise ;  when  his  mother  Mary  was 
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espoused  to  Joseph^  before  they  came  together^  she  .was 

FOUND  WITH  CHILD  BY  THE  HOLY  GHOST." — This  IS  goiog^  a 

little  too  fast;  because,  to  make  this  verse  agree  with  the 
next,  it  should  have  said  no  more  than  that  Me  was  found 
with  child:  for  the  next  verse  says,  "  Then  Joseph  her  hus- 
band being  ajunt  man^  and  not  willing  to  make  her  a  pubHc 
example,  was  minded  to  put  her  away  privily  J* — Conse- 
quently, Joseph  h^d  found  out  no  more  than  that  she  was 
with  child,  and  he  knew  it  wa^  not  by  himself. 

V.  20.  "  And  while  he  thought  of  these  things  (that  is, 
whether  be  should  put  her  away  privily,  or  make  a  public 
example  of  her)  behold  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to 
him  IN  A  DREAM  (that  is,  Joseph  dreamed  that  an  angel 
appeared  unto  hiiQ)  saying,  Joseph^  thou  son  of  David^fear 
not  to  take  unto  thee  Afary  thy  wife^for  that  which  is  con- 
ceived in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  she  shall  bring 
forth  a  son  and  call  his  name  Jesus :  for  he  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins,*' 

Now,  without  entering  into  any  discussion  upon  the  me- 
rits or  demerits  of  the  account  here  given,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  has  no  higher  authority  than  that  of  a  dream ; 
for  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  behold  any  thing  in  a  dream 
but  that  which  he  dreams  of.  I  ask  not,  therefore,  whether 
Joseph  (if  there  was  such  a  man)  had  such  a  dream  or  not ; 
because,  admitting  he  had,  it  proves  nothing.  So  wonder- 
ful and  irrational  is  the  faculty  of  the  mind  in  dreams,  that 
it  acts  the  part  of  all  the  characters  its  imagination  creates, 
and  what  it  thinks  it  hears  from  any  of  them,  is  no  other 
than  what  the  roving  rapidity  of  its  own  imagination  in- 
vents. It  is  therefore  nothing  to  me  what  Joseph  dreamed 
of;  whether  of  the  fidelity  or  infidelity  of  his  wife. — I  pay 
no  regard  to  my  own  dreams,  and  I  should  be  weak  indeed 
to  put  faith  in  the  dreams  of  another. 

The  verses,  that  follow  those  I  have  quoted,  are  the  words 
of  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew,  "  Now  (says  he)  all 
this  (that  is  all  this  dreaming  and  this  pregnancy)  wo^  doney 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by 
the  Prophet,  sayings 

"  Behold  a  Virgin  shall  be  with  child ,  and  shall  bring 
fqrth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  which^ 
being  interpreted,  is  God  with  us." 

This  passage  is  in  Isaiah,  chap.  vii.  ver.  14,  and  the  writer 
of  the  book  of  Matthew  endeavours  to  make  his  readers  be- 
lieve, that  this  passage  is  a  prophecy  of  the  person  called 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  no  such  thing — and  I  go  to  shew  it  is  not. 
But  it  is  first  necessary,  that  I  explain  the  occasion  of  these 
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words  being  spoken  by  Isaiah :  the  reader  will  then  easily 
perceiye,  that  so  far  from  their  being  a  prophecy  of  Jesas 
Christ,  they  have  not  the  least  reference^to  such  a  person,  or 
to  any  thing  that  could  happen  in  the  time  that  Christ  is 
said  to  have  lived — which  was  about  seven  hundred  years 
after  the  time  of  Isaiah.    The  case  is  this : 

On  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  Jewish  nation  split  into  two 
monarchies ;  one  called  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Jerusalem  ;  the  other  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the 
capital  of  which  was  Samaria.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  David,  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel  that  of 
Saul ;  and  these  two  rival  monarchies  frequently  carried  on 
fierce  wars  against  each  other. 

At  the  time  Ahaz  was  king  of  Judah,  which  was  in  the 
time  of  Isaiah,  Pekah  was  king  of  Israel :  and  Pekah  joined 
himself  to  Rezin,  kingof  Syria,  to  make  war  against  Ahaz, 
king  of  Judah:  and  these  two  kings  marched  a  confederated 
and  powerful  army  against  Jerusalem.  Ahaz  and  his  people 
became  alarmed  at  the  danger,  and  *^  their  hearts  were  moved 
as  the  trees  of  the  loood  are  moved  with  the  wind,**  Isaiah, 
chap.  vii.  ver.  3. 

In  this  perilous  situation  of  things,  Isaiah  addresses  him- 
self to  Ahaz,  and  assures  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (4he 
cant  phrase  of  all  the  prophets),  that  these  two  kings  should 
not  succeed  against  him ;  and  to  assure  him  that  this  should 
be  the  case  (the  case  was  however  directly  contrary  *),  tells 
Ahaz  to  ask  a  sign  of  the  Lord.  This,  Ahaz  declined  doing, 
giving  as  a  reason,  that  he  would  not  tempt  the  Lord ;  upon 
^hicb  Isaiah,  who  pretends  to  be  sent  from  God,  says,  v.  14, 
<«  Therefore  the  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign,  behold^ 
a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son — Butter  and  honey 
shall  he  eat,  that  he  may  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  chuse  the 


'*  Chron.  Chap,  xxviii.  ver.  1st.  Ahaz  was  twenty  yearsold 
when  lie  began  to  reign^  and  he  reigned  sixteen  years  in  Jerusalem^ 
but  he  did  not  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord-^v.  5. 
Wherefore  the  Lord  his  God  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of  the  king 
of  Syria,  and  they  smote  him,  and  carried  away  a  great  multitude 
of  them  captive  and  brought  (hem  to  Damascus :  and  he  was  also 
delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel,  who  smote  him  with  a 
great  slaughter, 

Ver.  6.  And  Pekah  (king  of  Israel)  slew  in  Judah  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  in  one  day ; — v.  8.  And  the  children  of  Israel 
carried  away  captive  of  their  brethren  two  hundred  thousand  women, 
sons,  and  daughters. 
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good — For  before  the  child  shall  know*  to  refuaethe  evil  apd 
chuse  the  goo^l,  the  land,  which  thou  abhorrest,  shall  be  for- 
saken of  both  her  kings," — meaning  the  king  of  Israel  and 
the  king  of  Syria,  who  were  marching  against  him. 

Here  then  is  the  sign,  which  was  to  be  the  birth  of  a  child, 
apd  that  child  a  son ;  and  here  also  is  the  time  limited  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  sign,  namely,  before  the  child 
should  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  chuse  the  good. 

The  thing,  therefore,  to  be  a  sign  of  success  to  Ahaz,  must 
be  something  th^t  would  take  place  before  the  event  of  the 
battle  then  pending  between  him  and  the  two  kings  could  be 
known.  A  thing  to  be  a  sign  must  precede  the  thing  signi* 
fied.     The  sign  of  rain  must  be  before  the  cain. 

It  would  have  been  mockery  and  insulting  nonsense,  for 
Isaiah  to  have  assured  Ahaz  as  a  sign,  that  these  two  kings 
should  not  prevail  against  him  ;  that  a  child  should  be  born 
seven  hundred  years  after  he  was  dead;  and  that  before  the 
child  so  born  should  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  chuse  the 
good,  be,  Ahaz  should  be  delivered  from  the  danger  he  was 
then  immediately  threatened  with. 

But  the  case  isy  that  the  child  of  which  Isaiah  speaks  was 
bis  own  child,  with  which  bis  wife  or  bis  mistress  was  then 
pregnant ;  for  be  says  in  the  next  chapter,  v.  2,  *^  And  I  took 
unto  me  faithful  witnesses  to  recotd,  Uriah  the  priest^  and 
Zechariah  the  son  ofjeberechiah  ;  and  I  went  unto  the  pro- 
phetess^ and  she  conceived  and  bare  a  son ;  and  he  says  at  v. 
18,  of  the  same  chapter  y*^  Behold  y  land  the  children  whom  the 
Lord  hath  given  me  are  for  signs  and  for  wonders  in  Israel" 

It  mav  not  be  improper  here  to  observe,  that  the  word 
translated  a  virgin  in  Isaiah,  does  not  signify  a  virgin  in 
Hebrew,  but  merely  a  young  woman.     The  tense  also  is  fal- 
sified  in  the  translation.      Levi  gives  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
14tb  ver.  of  the  7th  chap,  of  Isaiah,  and  the  translation  in 
English  with  it — ^*  Behold  a  young  woman  is  t^ttk  child  and 
b^areth  a  son^     The  expression,  says  he,  is  in  the  present 
tense.    This  translation  agrees  with  the  other  circomstances 
related  of  the  birth  of  this  child,  which  was 'to  be  a  sign  io 
Ahaz.     But  as  the  true  translation  could  not  have  been  im- 
posed upon  the  world  as  a  prophecy  of  a  child  to  be  bom 
seven  hundred  years  afterwards,  the  Christian  translators 
have  falsified  the  original ;  and  instead  of  making  Isaiah  to 
say,  behold  a  young  woman  is  with  child  and  beareth  a  son ; 
they  make  him  to  say,  behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear 
a  son.     It  is  however  only  necessary  for  a  person  to  read  the 
7th  and  8th  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  he  will  be  convinced 
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that  ibe  passage  in  question  is  do  prophecy  of  the  person 
calleii  Jesus  Christ.  I  pass  on  to  the  second  passage  quoted 
from  the  Old  Testament  bj  the  New,  as  a  prophecy  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Matthew,  chap.  ii.  ver.  1.  '^Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in 
<*  Bethlehem  of  Judah,  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king,  behold 
^  there  came  wise  men  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem —  saying, 
"  where  is  he  that  is  born  king  of  the  Jews  ?  for  we  have 
''seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  are  come  to  worship  him. 
**  When  Herod,  the  king,  heard  these  things  he  was  trou- 
^  bled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him — and  when  he  had  gath- 
"ered  all  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of  the  people  to- 
"gether,  he  demanded  of  them  where  Christ  should  be  born 
*'-*and  they  said  unto  him,  in  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of 
**Judea;  for  thus  it  is  written  by  the  prophet — and  thou 
*'  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  ofJudea^  art  not  the  least  among 
*^  the  Princes  of  Judea^  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Governor 
•*  that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel.''  This  passage  is  in  Mi- 
cah,  chap.  v.  ver,  2. 

I  pass  over  the  absurdity  of  seeing  and  following  a  star  in 
the  day-time,  as  a  man  would  a  Will  with  the  wisp,  or  a 
oandle  and  lanthom  at  night ;  and  also  that  of  seeing  it  in 
the  east,  when  themselves  came  from  the  east ;  for  could 
toch  a  thing  be  seen  at  all  to  serve  them  for  a  guide,  it  must 
be  in  the  west  to  them.  I  confitie  myself  solely  to  the  pas-  • 
sage  called  a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  book  of  Micab,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  chap. 
V.  ver.  2,  is  speaking  of  some  person,  without  mentioning 
bis  name,  from  whom  some  great  arhievements  were  expect- 
ed ;  but  the  description  he  gives  of  this  person  at  the  5th  ver. 
proves  evidently  that  it  is  not  Jesus  Christ,  for  he  says  at 
the  fifth  verse, ''And  this  man  shall  be  the  peace  when 
"  the  Assyrian  shall  come  into  our  land,  and  when  he  shall 
'^  tread  in  our  palaces,  then  shall  we  raise  up  against  him 
"(that  is,  against  the  Assyrian)  seven  shepherds  and  eight 
principal  men. — v.  6.  And  they  sball  waste  the  land  of 
Assyria  with  the  sword,  and  the  land  of  Nimrod  on  the 
entrance  thereof;  thus  shall  He  (the  person  spoken  of 
'*  at  the  head  of  the  second  verse)  deliver  us  from  the  Assy- 
"  rian  when  heoometb  into  our  land,  and  when  he  treadeth 
"  within  our  borders." 

This  is  so  evidently  descriptive  of  a  military  chief,  that  it 
cannot  be  applied  to  Christ  without  outraging  the  character 
they  pretend  to  give  us  of  him.  Besides  which,  the  circum- 
stauces  of  the  times  here  spoken  of^  and  those  of  the  times 
IB  wtich  Christ  is  said  to  have  lived,  are  in  contradiction  to 
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each  other.  It  was  the  Romans,  and  not  the  Assyrians,  that 
had  conquered  and  were  in  the  land  of  Judea,  and  trod  in. 
their  palaces  when  Christ  was  born,  and  when  he  died,  and  so 
far  from  his  driving  them  out,  it  was  they  who  signed  the  war- 
rant for  his  execution,  and  he  suffered  under  it. 

Having  thus  shewn  that  this  is  no  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ, 
I  pass  on  to  the  third  passage  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  new,  as  a  prophecy  of  him. 

This  like  the  first  I  have  spoken  of,  is  introduced  by  a  dream. 
Joseph  dreameth  another  dream,  and  dreameth  that  h^  seetk 
another  angel.  The  account  begins  at  the  13tb  v.  of  2d  chap 
of  Matthew. 

^'  The  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Joseph  in  a  dream, 
"  saying.  Arise  and  take  the  young  child  and  his  mother  and 
**  flee  into  Egypt,  and  be  thou  there  until  I  bring  Xhee  word : 
"  For  Herod  will  seek  the  life  of  the  young  child  to  destroy 
^'him. — When  he  arose  he  took  the  young  child  and  bis 
*'  mother  by  night  and  departed  into  Egypt — and  was  there 
"  until  the  death  of  Herod,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
"  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying  Out  of 
"  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son.'* 

This  passage  is  in  the  book  of  Hosea,  chap.  xi.  ver.  L 
The  words  are,  ^'  When  Israel  was  a  child  then  I  loved  htm 
**  and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt — As  they  called  them,  so 
"  they  went  from  them,  they  sacrificed  unto  Baalam  and 
**  burnt  incense  to  graven  images.." 

This  passage,  falsely  called  a  prophecy  of  Christ,  refers  to 
the  children  of  Israel  coming  out  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
Pharaoh,  and  to  the  idolatry  they  committed  afterwards. 
To  make  it  apply  to  Jesus  Christ,  he  then  must  be  the  person 
who  sacrificed  tmto  Baalam  and  burnt  incense  to  graven 
images^  for  the  person  called  out  of  Egypt  by  the  collective 
name  Israel,  and  the  persons  committing  this  idolatry,  are  the 
same  persons,  or  the  descendants  of  them-  This  then  can  be 
no  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ,  unless  they  are  willing  to  make 
an  idolater  of  him.  1  pass  on  to  the  fourth  passage  called  a 
prophecy  by  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew. 

This  is  introduced  by  a  story,  told  by  nobody  but  himself 
and  scarcely  believed  by  any  body,  of  the  slaughter  of  all 
the  children  under  two  years  old,  by  the  command  of  Herod. 
A  thing  which  it  is  not  probable  could  be  done  by  Herod, 
as  he  only  held  an  office  under  the  Roman  government,  to 
which  appeals  could  always  be  had,  as  we  see  in  the  case 
of  Paul. 

Matthew,  however,  having  made  or  told  his  story,  says 
chap.  ii.   ver.    17. — *<Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was 
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**  spoken  by  Jeremy,  the  prophet,  saying, — In  JRafnah  was^ 
•*  there  a  voice  heard ^  lamentation^  and  weeping  and  grectt 
"  mourning :  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children^  and  would 
"  not  be  comforted  because  they  ttere  not" 

This  passage  is  io  Jeremiah,  chap.  xxxi.  ver.  15,  and  this 
verse,  when  separated  from  the  verses  before  and  after  it, 
and  which  explains  its  application,  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  applied  to  every  case  of  wars,  sieges,  and  other 
violences,  such  as  the  Christians  themselves  have  often  done 
to  the  Jews,  where  mothers  have  lamented  the  loss  of  their 
children.  There  is  nothing  in  the  verse  taken  singly  that 
designates  or  points^  out  any  particular  application  of  it, 
otherwise  than  that  it  points  to  some  circumstance  which 
at  the  time  of  writing  it,  had  already  happened,  and  not  to 
a  thing  yet  to  happen,  for  the  verse  is  in  the  preter  or  past 
tense. — I  go  to  explain  the  case,  and  shew  the  application  of 
the  verse. 

Jeremiah  lived  in  the  time  that  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged, 
took,  plundered,  and  destroyed  Jerusalem,  and  led  the  Jews 
captive  to  Babylon.  He  carried  his  violence  against  the  Jews 
to  every  extreme.  Heslew  the  sons  of  king  Zedekiah  before 
his  face,  be  then  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  kept  him 
in  prison  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

Itis  of  this  time  of  sorrow  and  suflTering  to  the  Jews  that 
Jeremiah  is  speaking.  '  Their  temple  was  destroyed,  their 
land  desolated,  their  nation  aud  government  entirely  broken 
up,  and  themselves,  men,  women,  and  children,  carried  into 
captivity.  They  had  too  many  sorrows  of  their  own,  im- 
mediately before  their  eyes,  to  permit  them,  or  any  of  their 
chiefs,  to  be  employing  themselves  on  things  that  might,  or 
might  not,  happen  in  the  world  seven  hundred  years  after- 
wards. 

Jt  is,  as  already  observed,  of  this  time  of  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering to  the  Jews  that  Jeremiah  is  speaking  in  the  verse  in 
question.  In  the  two  next  verses,  the  I6th  and  17th,  he  en- 
deavours to  console  the  sufferers  by  giving  them  hopes,  and 
according  to  the  fashion  of  speaking  in  those  days,  assuran- 
ces from  the  Lord,>that  their  sufferings  should  have  an  end, 
and  that  their  children  should  return  again  to  their  own  land. 
But  I  leave  the  verses  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  Old 
Testatnent  to  testify  against  the  New. 

Jeremiah,  chap.  xxxi.  ver.  15. — ''Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
a  voice  was  heard  in  Ramah  (it  is  in  the  preter  tense)  la- 
mentation and  bitter  weeping ;  Rachel  weeping  for  her  chil- 
dren, refused  to  be  comforted  for  her  children  because  they 
were  not." 
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Veree  16.— «<  Tfaas  suth  the  Lord,  refraiD  thy  Toioe  from 
weeping  and  thine  eyes  from  tears ;  for  thy  work  shall  be 
rewarded,  saith  the  Lord,  and  they  shall  come  again  from 
the  land  of  the  enemy. 

Verse  17. — **  And  there  is  hope  in  thine  end,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  thy  children  shall  come  again  to  their  own  border. 
By  what  strange  ignorance  or  imposition  is  it,  that  the 
children  of  which  Jeremiah  speaks  (meaning  the  people  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  scripturally  called  children  of  Israel^  and 
not  mere  infants  under  two  years  old),  and  who  were  to  re- 
turn again  from  the  land  of  the  enemy,  and  come  again  into 
their  own  borders,  can  mean  the  children  that  Matthew 
makes  Herod  to  slaughter?  Could  those  return  again  from 
the  land  of  the  enemy,  or  how  can  the  land  of  the  enemy  be 
applied  to  them  ?  Could  they  come  again  to  their  own  bor- 
ders? Good  Heavens !  How  has  the  world  been  imposed 
upon  by  Testament  makers,  priestcraft,  and  pretended  pro- 
phecies. I  pass  on  to  the  fifth  passage  called  a  prophecy  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

This,  like  two  of  the  former,  is  introduded  by  a  dream. 
Joseph  dreamed  another  dream,  and  dreameth  of  another 
Angel.  And  Matthew  is  again  the  historian  of  the  dream 
and  the  dreamer.  If  it  were  asked  how  Matthew  could 
know  what  Joseph  dreamed,  neither  the  Bishop  nor  all  the 
Church  could  answer  the  question.  Perhaps  it  was  Mat- 
thew that  dreamed  and  not  Joseph ;  that  is,  Joseph  dreamed 
by  proxy,  in  Matthew's  brain,  as  they  tell  us  Daniel  dreamed 
for  NebucbadnezsEar.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  go  on  with 
my  subject. 

The  account  of  this  dream  is  in  Matthew,  chap.  ii.  vcr.  19. 
"  But  when  Herod  was  dead,  behold  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
''appeared  in  a  dream  to  Joseph  in  Egypt — Saying,  arise 
'*  and  take  the  young  child  and  its  mother  and  go  into  the 
**  land  of  Israel,  for  they  are  dead  which  sought  the  young 
**  child's  life — and  he  arose  and  took  the  young  child  and 
**  his  mother  and  came  into  the  land  of  Israel.  But  when 
«  he  heard  that  Archelaus  did  reign  in  Judea  in  the  room 
**  of  his  father  Herod,  he  was  afraid  to  go  thither.  Not^ 
"  withstanding  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream  (here  is 
*'  another  dream)  he  turned  aside  into  the  parts  of  Galilee; 
'*  and  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazar^kj  that  it 
^*  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  epoken  by  the  prophUe^-^He 
'<  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene." 

Here  is  good  circumstantial  CTidence,  that  Matthew  drcsam- 
ed,  for  there  is  no  such  passage  in  all  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  I  invite  the  bishops  and  all  the  priests  in  ChristeDdoa, 
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indodiDgtbofle  of  America,  to  produce  it.     I  pass  on  to  the 
sixth  passage,  called  a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This,  as  Swift  says  on  another  occasion,  is  lugged  in  head 
and  shoulders:  it  needs  only  to  be  seen  in  order  to  be  hooted 
as  a  forced  and  far-fetched  piece  of  impositioa. 

Matthew,  chap,  iv,  t.  12.  ^'Now  when  J  esus  heard  that 
"  John  was  cast  into  prison,  he  departed  into  Galilee — and 
**^  leaving  Nazareth,  he  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum,  which 
**  is  upon  the  sea  coast,  in  the  borders  of  Zebulon  aud  Neph- 
*^  thalim — That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
*'  Esaias  (Isaiah)  the  prophet,  saying,  7%e  land  ^Zebulon 

and  the  land  of  Nephihalim^  by  the  way  of  the  sea^  beyond 

Jordan^  in  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles — the  people  which  sat  in 
**  darkness  saw  great  lights  and  to  them  which  sat  in  the  re- 
*'  gion  and  shadow  of  deaths  light  is  springing  upon  them** 

I  wonder  Matthew  has  not  made  the  cris-cross-row,  or  the 
christ-cross-row  (I  know  not  how  the  priests  spell  it)  into 
a  prophecy.,  He  might  as  well  have  done  this  as  cut  out 
these  unconnected  and  undescriptive  sebtences  from  the  place 
they  stand  in,  and  dubbed  them  with  that  title. 

The  words,  however,  are  in  Isaiah,  chap.  ix.  ver.  1,  2,  as 
follows : — 

'^Nevertoeless  the  dimness  shall  not  be  such  as  was  in  her 
vexation,  when  at  the  first  he  lightly  afflicted  the  land  of  Ze- 
bulon  and  the  land  of  Napthali^  and  afterwards  did  more 
grievously  affiict  her  by  the  way  of  the  sea^  beyond  Jordan^ 
in  Galileeofthe  nations.**  ^ 

All  this  relates  to  two  circumstances  that  bad  already 
happened,  at  the  time  these  words  in  Isaiah  were  written. 
The  Gtne,  where  the  land  of  Zebulon  and  Naphthali  had  been 
lightly  afflicted,  and  after  wards  more  grievously  by  the  way 
of  the  sea. 

But  observe,  reader,  bow  Matthew  has  falsified  the  text. 
He  begins  his  quotation  at  a  part  of  the  verse  where  there  is 
not  so  much  as  a  comma,  and  thereby  cuts  off  every  thing 
that  relates  to  the  first  affliction.  He  then  leaves  out  all  that 
relates  to  the  second  affliction,  and  by  this  means  leaves  out 
every  thing  that  makes  the  verse  intelligible,  and  reduces  it 
to  a  senseless  skeleton  of  names  of  towns. 

To  bring  this  imposition  of  Matthew  clearly  and  imme 
diately  before  the  eye  of  the  reader,  I  will  repeat  the  verse, 
and  put  between  crotchets  [  ]  the  words  he  has  left  out,  and 
put  in  Italics  those  he  has  preserved. 

[Nevertheless  the  dimness  shall  not  be  such  as  was  in  her 
vexation  when  at  the  first  he  lightly  afflicted]  the  land  qf 
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Zd>ulon  a^d  the  land  ofNapAthali.  [and  did  afterwads  more 
grievously  afflict  her]  '^by  the  way  of  the  sea  beyond  Jordan, 
in  Galilee  of  the  nations. 

What  gross  imposition  is  it  to  gut,  as  the  phrase  is,  a  verse 
in  this  manner,  render  it  perfectly  senseless,  and  then  puff  it 
off  on  a  credalous  world  as  a  prophecy.  I  proceed  to  the 
next  verse. 

.  Ver.  2.  ^^  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen 
a  great  light :  they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shined."  AH  this  is  histori- 
cal, and  pot  in  the  least  prophetical.  The  whole  is  in  the 
preter  tense;  it  speaks  of  things  that  had  been  accomplished 
at  the  time  the  words  were  written,  and  not  of  things  to  be 
accomplished  afterwards. 

As  then  the  passage  is  in  no  possible  sense  prophetical,  nor 
intended  to  be  so,  and  that  to  attempt  to  make  it  so,  is  not 
only  to  falsify  the  original,  but  to  commit  a  criminal  impo- 
sition ;  it  is  matter  of  no  concern  to  as,  otherwise  than  as 
curiosity,  to  know  who  the  people  were  of  which  the  passage 
speaks,  that  sat  in  darkness,  and  what  the  light  was  that  bad 
shined  in  upon  them. 

If  we  look  into  the  preceding  chapter,  the  8th,  of  which 
the  9th  is  only  a  continuation,  we  shall  find  the  writer  speak- 
ing at  the  19tb  verse,  of  ^'witches  and  wizards  who  peep  about 
and  mutter,"  and  of  people  who  made  application  to  them; 
and  he  preaches  and  exhorts  them  against  this  darksome 
practice.  It  is  of  this  people,  and  of  this  darksome  practice 
or  *' walking  in  darkness,"  that  he  is  speaking  at  the  2d  verse 
of  the  9th  chapter;  and  with  respect  to  ^'the  light  that  bad 
shined  in  upon  them,"  it  refers  entirely  to  bis  own  ministry, 
and  to  the  boldoess  of  it,  which  opposed  itself  to  that  of  *Hhe 
witches  and  wizards  who  peeped  about  and  muttered." 

Isaiafa  is>  upon  the  whole,  a  wild  disorderly  writer,  pre- 
serviug  in  general  no  clear  chain  pf  perception  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  bis  ideas,  aod  consequently  producing  no  de» 
fined  conclusions  from  them.  It  is  the  wildness  of  his  style, 
the  confusion  of  his  ideas,  and  the  ranting  metaphors  he 
employs,  that  have  afforded  so  many  opportunities  to  priest- 
craft in  some  cases,  and  to  superstition  in  others,  to  impose 
those  defects  upon  the  world  as  prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Finding  no  direct  meaning  in  them,  and  not  kuowiDg  what 
to  make  of  them,  and  supposing  at  the  same  time  they  were 
intended  to  have  a  meaning,  they  supplied  the  defect  by  in- 
venting a  meaning  of  their  own,  and  called  it  his.  I  have, 
however,  in  this  place,  done  Isaiah  the  justice  to  rescue  him 
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from  the  claws  of  Matthew,  who  has  torn  him  unmercifully 
to  pieces  ;  and  from  the  imposition  or  ignorance  of  priests 
and  commentators,  by  letting  Isaiah  speak  for  himself. 

If  the  words  walking  in  ddrkness^  and  light  breaking  in^ 
could  in  any  case  be  applied  prophetically,  which  they  can- 
not be,  they  would  better  apply  to  the  times  we  now  live  in 
than  to  any  other.  The  world  has  ''  walked  in  darkness" 
for  eighteen  hundred  years,  both  as  to  religion  and  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  only  since  the  American  Revolution  began 
that  light  has  broken  in.  The  belief  of  one  God^  whose  at* 
tributes  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  book  or  scripture  of  the 
creation,  which  no  human  hand  can  counterfeit  or  falsify, 
and  not  in  the  written  or  printed  book  which,  as  Matthew 
has  shewn,  can  be  altered  or  falsified  by  ignorance  or  design, 
is  now  making  its  way  among  us:  and  as  to  government; 
the  light  has  already  gone  forth^  and  whilst  men  ought  to  be 
careful  not  to  be  blinded  by  the  excess  of  it,  as  at  a  certain 
time  in  France,  when  every  thing  was  Robespierean  violence, 
they  ought  to  reverence,  and  even  to  adore  it,  with  all  the 
firmness  and  perseverance  that  true  wisdom  can  inspire. 

I  pass  on  to  the  seventh  passage,,  called  a  prophecy  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Matthew,  chap.  viii.  ver.  16.  "  When  the  evening  was 
come,  they  brought  unto  him  (Jesus)  many  that  were  pos- 
sessed with  devils,  and  he  cast  out  the  spirit  with  his  word, 
and  healed  all  that  were  sick. — That  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  (Isaiah)  the  prophet,  saying, 
"  himself  took  our  infirmities^  and  bear  our  sickness" 

This  affair  of  people  being  possessed  by  devils,  and  of 
casting  them  out,  was  the  fable  of  the  day  when  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  ^ere  written.  It  had  not  existence 
at  any  other  time.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  men- 
tion no  such  thing;  the  people  of  the  present  day  know  of 
no  such  thing ;  nor  does  the  history  of  any  people  or  country 
speak  of  such  a  thing.  It  starts  upon  us  all  at  once  in  the 
book  of  Matthew,  and  is  altogether  an  invention  of  the  New 
Testament-makers  and  the  Christian  church*  The  book  of 
Matthew  is  the  first  book  where  the  word  Devil  is  men- 
tioned.* We  read  in  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  things  called  familiar  spirits,  the  supposed  com- 
panions of  people  called  witches  and  wizards.  It  was  no 
other  than  the  trick  of  pretended  conjurors  to  obtain  money 
from  credulous  and  ignorant  people,  or  the  fabricated  charge 


*  The  word  devil  is  a  personification  of  the  word  evil. 
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of  superstitious  malignancy  against  unfortunate  and  decre- 
pid  old  age. 

But  the  idea  of  a  familiar  spirit,  if  we  can  afiBx  any  idea 
to  the  term,  is  exceedingly  different  to  that  of  being  posses- 
sed by  a  devil.  In  the  one  case,  the  supposed  familiar 
spirit  is  a  dexterous  agent,  that  comes  and  goes  and  does  as 
he  is  bidden :  in  the  other,  be  is  a  turbulent  roaring  monster, 
that  tears  and  tortures  the  body  into  convulsions.  Reader, 
whoever  thou  art,  put  thy  trust  in  thy  Creator,  make  use  of 
the  reason  he  endowed  thee  with,  and  cast  from  thee  ail 
such  fables. 

The  passage  alluded  to  by  Matthew,  for  as  a  quotation  it 
is  false,  is  in  Isaiah,  chap.  liii.  ver.  4,  which  is  as  follows: 

**  Surely  he  (the  person  of  whom  Isaiah  is  speaking) 
hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows."  It  is  in 
the  preter  tense. 

Here  is  nothing  about  casting  out  devils,  nor  curing  of 
sicknesses.  The  passage,  therefore,  so  far  from  being  a  pro- 
phecy of  Christ,  is  not  even  applicable  as  a  circumstance. 

Isaiah,  or  at  least  the  writer  of  the  book  that  bears  his 
name,  employs  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  the  53d,  in  lament- 
ing the  sufferings  of  some  deceased  person,  of  whom  he 
speaks  very  pathetically.  It  is  a  monody  on  the  death  of  a 
friend ;  but  he  mentions  not  the  name  of  the  person,  nor 
gives  any  circumstance  of  him  by  which  he  can  be  personally 
known  ;  and  it  is  this  silence,  which  is  evidence  of  nothing, 
that  Matthew  has  laid  hold  of  to  put  the  name  of  Christ  to 
it;  as  if  the  chiefs  of  the  Jews,  whose  sorrows  were  then 
great,  and  the  times  tbey  lived  in  big  with  danger,  were 
never  thinking  aboqt  their  own  affairs,  nor  the  fate  of  their 
own  friends,  but  were  continually  rnnning  a  wild-gooae 
chase  into  futurity. 

To  make  a  monody  into  a  prophecy  is  an  absurdity.  The 
characters  and  circumstances  of  men,  even  in  different  ages 
of  the  world,  are  so  much  a  like,  that  what  is  said  of  one 
may  with  propriety  be  said  of  many ;  but  this  fitness  does 
not  make  the  passage  into  a  prophecy ;  and  none  but  an 
impostor  or  a  bigot  would  call  it  so. 

Isaiah, 'in  deploring  the  hard  fate  and  loss  of  his  friend, 
mentions  nothing  of  him  but  what  the  human  lot  of  man  is 
subject  to.  All  the  cases  he  states  of  him,  his  persecutions, 
his  imprisonment,  his  patience  in  suffering,  and  his  perse- 
veraoce  in  principle,  are  all  within  the  line  of  nature; 
they  belong  exclusively  to  none,  and  may  with  justness  be 
said  of  many.  But  if  Jesus  Christ  was  the  person  the 
church  represents  him  to  be,  that  which  would  exclusively 
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apply  to  bfoi,  must  be  «oipetbiag  that  eoiild  not  apply  to 
any  otber  person ;  cometbiog  beyoofd  the  Ime  of  oatore ; 
soraethiog  beyond  tbe  lot  of  mortal  loao ;  and  there  are  ao 
such  expressions  in  this  cbapter,  aor  any  ether  chapter  io 
the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  no  exclusive  description  to  say  of  a  person*  as  is  Baid 
of  the  person,  Isaiah  is  lamenting  in  this  chapter.  **  He 
was  oppressed  and  he  was  affUcted^  yet  he  opened  not  He 
mouth  :  heis  brought  as  a  Lamb  to  the  slaughter^  ond  me  a 
sheep  before  his  shearers  is  dumb^  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth  J' 
This  may  be  said  of  thousands  of  persons,  who  have  suffer- 
ed oppression  and  unjust  death  with  patience,  silence,  and 
perfect  resignation. 

Grotius,  whom  the  bishop  esteems  a  most  learned  man, 
and  who  certainly  was  so,  supposes  that  the  person  of  whom 
Isaiah  is  speaking,  is  Jeremiah.  Grotius  is  led  into  this 
opinion,  from  the  agreement  there  is  between  the  description 
given  by  Isaiah,  and  the  case  of  Jeremiah,  as  staled  in  the' 
book  that  bears  his  name.  If  Jeremiah  was  an  innocent 
roan,  and  not  a  traitor  in  the  interest  of  Nebucbadnezzer, 
when  Jerusalem  was  besieged,  his  case  was  hard;  be  was 
accused  by  his  countrymen,  was  persecuted,  oppressed,  and 
imprisoned,  aud  he  says  of  himself  (see  Jeremiah,  cbap.  ii« 
ver.  1 9,)  '^  But  as  for  me^  I  was  Wee  u  lamb  or  an  os  that  is 
brought  to  the  slaughter" 

I  should  be  inclined  to  the  same  opinion  with  Grotius, 
had  Isaiah  lived  at  the  time  when  Jeremiah  qnderw«nt  the 
cruelties  of  which  he  speaks ;  but  Isaiah  died  nbont  fifty 
years  before :  and  it  is  of  a  person  of  his  own  time^  whose 
case  Isaiah  is  lamenting  in  the  chapter  in  4)aestion,  and 
which  imposition  and  bigotry,  more  than  seven  hundred 
years  afterwards,  perverted  into  a  prophecy  of  a  person 
they  call  Jesus  Christ 

1  pass  on  to  the  eighth  passi^  called  a  projihecy  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Matthew,  chap.  xii.  ver.  14.  '^  Then  (be  Pharisees  went 
out  and  held  a  council  against  bim«  bow  they  might  des- 
troy him — But  when  Jesus  knew  it  he  wi^vew  himself; 
and  great  numbers  followed  him  and  fae  healed  them  all-— 
and  he  charged  them  they  should  not  make  him  known : 
That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  speken  by  Esaiaa 
(Isaiah)  the  prophet,  saying, 

*'  Behold  my  servant  whom  I  have  chosen ;  my  beloved 
in  whom  my  soul  is  well  pleased,  I  will  put  mv  spirit  4ipon 
him,  and  be  shall  shew  judgment  to  the  GentiWs^-be  shall 
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aot  strive  nor  cry,  neither  shall  anv  man  hear  his  yoice  in 
the  street — a  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  smoaking 
flax  shall  he  not  quench  till  he  sends  forth  judgment  unto 
victory — and  in  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust." 

In  the  first  place,  this  passage  hath  not  the  least  relation 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  quoted. 

Matthew  says,  that  the  Pharisees  held  a  council  against 
Jesus  to  destroy  him — that  Jesus  withdrew  himself — that 
great  numbers  followed  him— -that  he  healed  them — and  that 
he  charged  them  they  should  not  make  him  known. 

But  the  passage  Matthew  has  quoted  as  beiug  fulfilled  by 
these  circumstanpeSy  does  not  so  much  as  apply  to  any  one 
of  them.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pharisees  holding  a 
council  to  destroy  Jesus — with  his  withdrawing  himself — 
with  great  numbers  following  him — with  his  healing  them 
— nor  with  his  charging  them  not  to  make  him  known. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  passage  is  quoted,  and  the 
passage  itself,  are  as  remote  from  each  other,  as  nothing 
from  something.  But  the  case  is,  that  people  have  been  so 
long  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  book^  called  the  Bible  and 
Testament,  with  their  eyes  shut,  and  their  senses  locked  up, 
that  the  most  stupid  inconsistences  have  passed  on  them  for 
truths,  and  imposition  for  prophecy.  The  all-wise  Creator 
bath  been  dishonoured  by  being  made  the  author  of  fable, 
and  the  human  mind  degraded  by  believing  it 

In  this  passage,  as  in  that  last  mentioned,  the  name  of 
the  person  of  whom  the  passage  speaks  is  not  given,  and 
we  are  left  in  the  dark  respecting  him.  It  iH  this  defect  in 
the  history,  that  bigotry  and  imposition  have  laid  hold  of, 
to  call  it  prophecy. 

Had  Isaiah  lived  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the  passage  would 
descriptively  apply  to  him.  As  king  of  Persia,  his  autho- 
rity was  great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  it  is  of  such  a  cha- 
racter the  passage  speaks ;  and  his  friendship  to  the  Jews 
whom  he  liberated  from  captivity,  and  who  might  then  be 
compared  to  a  bruised  reed^  was  extensive.  But  this  descrip- 
tion does  not  apply  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  no  authority 
among  the  Gentiles ;  and  as  to  his  owncountrymen,  figura- 
tively described  by  the  bruised  reed,  it  was  they  who  cruci- 
fied him.  Neither  can  it  be  said  of  him  that  he  did  not  cry, 
and  that  his  voice  was  not  heard  in  the  street.  As  a 
preacher  it  was  bis  business  to  be  heard,  and  we  are  told 
that  be  travelled  about  the  country  for  that  purpose.  Mat- 
thew has  given  a  long  sermon,  wbich(if  bis  authority  is 
good^  but  which  is  much  to  be  doubted,  since  be  imposes 
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4IO  much,)  Jesus  preached  to  a  multitude  upon  a  mountain, 
and  it  would.be  a  quibble  to  say  that  a  mountain  is  not  a 
street,  since'  it  is  a  place  equally  as  public. 

The  last  verse  in  the  passage(the  4th),  as  it  stands  in 
Isaiah,  and  which  Matthew  has  not  quoted,  says,  *'  He  shall 
not  fail  nor  be  discouraged  till  he  have  set  judgment  iu  the 
earth  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law."  This  also  ap- 
plies to  Cyrus.  He  was  not  discouraged,  he  did  not  fail, 
he  conquered  all  Babylon,  liberated  the  Jews,  and  establish- 
ed laws.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  in 
the  passage  before  us,  according  to  Matthew,  withdrew 
himself  for  fear  of  the  Pharisees,  and  charged  the  people 
that  followed  him  not  to  make  it  known  where  he  was ;  and 
who,  according  to  other  parts  of  the  Testament,  was  con- 
tin  uall  7  moving  from  place  to  place  to  avoid  being  appre- 
hendea.'*' 

*  In  the  second  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  I  have  shewn  that 
the  book  ascribed  to  Isaiah  is  not  only  miscellaneous  as  to  matter, 
but  as  to  authorship ;  that  there  are  parts  in  it  which  could  not 
be  written  by  Isaiah,  because  they  speak  of  things  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  he  was  dead.  The  instance  I  have  given  of  this, 
in  that  work,  corresponds  with  the  subject  I  am  upon,  at  least  a 
little  better  than  Matthew* s  introduction  and  his  quotation, 

Isaiah  lived,  the  latter  part  of  bis  life,  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah, 
and  it  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  death  of 
Hezekiah  to  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  when  Cyrus  pub- 
lished a  proclamation,  which  is  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Ezra,  for  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  at  least  it  ought  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  Jews 
would  feel  an  afiectionate  gratitude  for  this  act  of  benevolent 
justice,  and  it  is  natural  they  would  express  that  gratitude  in  the 
customary  style,  bombastical  and  hyperbolical  as  it  was,  which 
they  used  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  which  was,  and  still  is 
in  practice  with  all  the  eastern  nations. 

The  instance  to  which  I  refer,  and  which  is  given  in  the  second 
part,  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  is  the  last  verse  of  the  44th  chapter 
and  the  beginning  of  the  45th — in  these  words :  *^  That  saith  of 
Cyrus  he  is  my  shepherd  and  sheUl  perform  all  my  pleasure :  even 
saying  to  Jerusalem  thou  shalt  be  built^  and  to  the  Temple^  thy 
foundation  shalt  be  laid.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to 
Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have  holden  to  subdue  nations  before 
him;  and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the  two* 
leaved  gates,  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut. 

This  complimentary  address  is  in  the  present  tense,  which  shews 
that  the  things  of  which  it  speaks  were  iu  existence  at  the  time  of 
writing  it;   and  consequently,  that  the  author  roust  have  been  at 


Bui  it  is  iHnnaterial  to  us,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
know  vrbo  the  person  was:  it  is  sufBqient  to  the  purpose 
I  am  upon,  that  of  detectitig  fmud  and  falsehood,  to  know 
who  it  was  not,  and  to  shew  it  was  not  the  person  ealled 
Jesus  Christ. 

I  pass  on  to  the  ninth  passage  called  a  prophecy  of  Jesns 
Christ 

Matthew,  chap.  xxi.  ▼•  1.  <*  And  when  they  drew  nigh 
iiDio  Jerusalem,  and  were  come  to  Bethpbage,  unto  the 
mount  of  Oiives,  then  Jesus  sent  two  of  his  disciples,  say* 
ing  nato  them,  go  into  the  village  over  against  you,  and 
straightway  ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her, 
loose  them  and  bring  them  unto  me — and  if  any  man  say 
a^jgbt  to  yuu,  ye  shall  say,  the  Lord  hath  need  of  them, 
and  straightway  he  will  send  them. 

**  All  this  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying.  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of 
Bion^  behold  thy  king  comethunto  thee  meek^  and  setting  on 
an  ass,  and  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  aea. 

Poor  ass !  let  it  be  some  consolation  amidst  all  thy  suf- 
ferings, that  if  the  heathen  world  erected  a  bear  into  a 
constellation,  the  Christian  world  has  elevated  thee  into 
a  prophecy. 

This  passage  is  in  Zechariah,  chap.  ix.  ver.  9,  and  is  one 
jo(  the  whims  of  friend  Zechariah  to  congratulate  his  conn- 
trjmen,  who  were  then  returning  from  captivity  in  Babyloot 
aod  himself  with  them,  to  Jerusalem.  It  has  no  concern 
with  any  other  sut^ct.  It  is  strange  that  apostles,  priests, 
or  aommentators,  never  permit,  or  never  suppose,  the  Jews 
to  be  speaking  of  their  own  affairs*     Every  thing  in  the 

Jewish  books  is  perverted  and  distorted  into  meanings  never 

■    '  '  ■  —      —  -  ■■    .  

leat  one  hundred  and  6fty  years  later  than  Isaisdi,  and  that  the 
book  which  bears  his  name  is  a  compilation.  The  Proverbs  cal- 
led Solomon's  and  the  Psalms  called  David's,  ane  of  the  same 
kind.  The  two  last  verses  of  the  second  book  of  Chronicles,  and 
the  three  first  verses  of  the  ficst  chapter  of  Ezra,  are  word  for 
word  the  same;  which  shew  that  the  compilers  of  the  Bible 
mixed  the  writings  of  different  authors  together,  and  put  them 
iHider  some  common  head. 

As  we  have  here  an  instance,  in  the  44th  and  45th  chapters,  of 
tb^  introduction  of  the  name  of  Cyrus  into  a  book  to  which  it 
cannot  belong,  it  affords  good  ground  to  conclude,  that  the  paa- 
sage  in  the  47A  chapter,  in  which  the  character  of  Cyrus  is  given 
without  his  name,  has  been  introduced  in  like  manner,  and  that 
the  person  there  spoken  of  is  Cyrus. 
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intended  by  the  writers.  Even  the  poof  an  mufit  not  be  a 
Jew-ass  but  a  Cbristian-ass.  I  wooder  tbey  did  not  make 
an  apostle  pf  him,  or  a  bishop,  or  at  least  make  him  speak 
and  prophecy.  He  could  have  lifted  up  bis  voice  as  loud 
as  any  of  them. 

Zechariah,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  book,  iildulges  him- 
self in  several  whims  on  the  joy  of  getting  back  to  Jerusfet*- 
lem.  He  says  at  the  8th  verse,  *'  I  saw  by  night  (Zecbariah 
was  a  sharp-sighted  seer)  and  behold  a  man  sitting  on  a  red 
horsey  (yes,  reader,  a  red  horse')  and  h?  stood  among  the 
myrtle  trees  that  were  in  the  bottom,  and  behind  him  w^re 
red  horses  speckled  and  white.  He  says  nothing  about  gf een 
horses,  nor  blue  horses,  perhaps  because  it  is  difficult  to  dis* 
tinguish  green  from  blue  by  night,  but  a  Christian  can  have 
no  doubt  they  were  there,  because  ^^  faith  is  the  evideruxof 
things  not  seen.^* 

Zechariah  then  introduces  an  angel  among  bis  horses,  but 
be  does  not  tell  us  what  colour  the  angel  was  of,  whether 
black  or  white,  nor  whether  he  came  to  buy  horses,  ot  only 
to  look  at  them  as  curiosities,  for  certainly  tbey  were  of  that 
kind.  Be  this,  howcTer,  as  it  mav,  he  enters  idto  conversa- 
tion with  this  angel,  on  the  joyful  affair  of  getting  back  to 
Jerusalem,  and  he  saith  at  the  16th  verse,  "  Thetefore  thus 
sdith  the  Lord,  I  AM  RETURN  ED  to  Jerusalem  mth  met^ 
cies  ;  my  house  shall  be  built  in  it  saith  the  Lord  of  hosier 
and  a  line  shall  be  stretched  forth  upon  Jerusalem"  An  ex«< 
pression  signifying  the  rebuilding  the  city. 

All  this,  whimsical  and  imaginary  as  it  is,  sufficiently 
proves  that  it  was  the  entry  of  the  Jews  into  Jerusalem  from 
captivity,  and  not  the  entry  of  Jesus  Christ  seven  hundred 
years  afterwards,  that  is  the  subject  npon  which  Zeohariah 
is  always  speaking. 

As  to  the  expression  of  riding  upon  an  ass^  which  com* 
mentators  represent  as  a  sign  of  humility  in  Jesus  Cbristi 
the  case  is,  he  never  was  so  well  mounted  before.  The  asses 
of  those  countries  are  large  and  well-proportioned^  and  were 
anciently  the  chief  of  riding  animals.  Their  beasts  of  bur- 
den, and  which  served  also  for  the  conveyance  of  the  poor, 
were  camels  and  dromedaries.  We  read  in  Judges,  chap. 
X.  ver.  4,  that  '<  Jair  (one  of  the  Judges  of  Israel)  had  thii^ty 
sons  that  rode  on  thirty  ass-coUs,  and  they  had  thirty  cities. " 
But  commentators  distort  every  thing. 

There  is  besides  very  reasonable  grounds  to  coBclnde 
that  this  story  of  Jesas  riding  pnblidy  into  Jerusalem^ 
accompanied,  as  it  is  said  at  the  8th  and  9tb  verses,  by  a 
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great  mQltitude,  shouting  and  rejoicing  and  spreading  their 
garments  by  the  way,  is  altogether  a  story  destitute  of 
truth. 

In  the  last  passage  called  a  prophecy  that  I  examined, 
Jesus  is  represented  as  withdrawing,  that  is,  running  away, 
and  concealing  himself  for  fear  of  being  apprehended,  and 
charging  the  people  that  were  with  him  not  to  make  him 
known.  No  new  circumstances  bad  risen  in  the  interim  to 
change  his  condition  for  the  better ;  yet  here  he  i0  repre- 
sented as  making  his  public  entry  into  the  same  city  froro 
which  he  had  fled  for  safety.  The  two  cases  contradict 
each  other  so  much,  that  if  both  are  not  false,  one  of  them 
at  least  can  scarcely  be  true.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  one  word  of  historical  truth  in  the  whole 
book.  I  look  upon  it  at  best  to  be  a  romance;  the  princi- 
pal personage  of  which  is  an  imaginary  or  allegorical  cha- 
racter founded  upon  some  tale,  and  in  which  the  moral  is 
in  many  parts  good,  and  the  narrative  part  very  badly  and 
blunderingly  written. 

I  pass  on  to  the  tenth  passage,  called  a  prophecy  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Matthew,  chap.  xxvi.  ver.  51.  ^' And  behold  one  of 
them  which  was  with  Jesus  (meaning  Peter)  stretched  out 
his  hand,  and  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  a  servant  of  the 
high  priest,  and  smote  off  his  ear.  Then  said  Jesus  unto 
him.  Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  its  place,  for  all  they  that 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword.  Thinkest  thoa 
thcct  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  father,  and  he  shall  presently 
give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels.  But  how  then 
shall  the  scriptures  be  fulfilled  that  thus  it  must  be.  In  that 
same  hour  Jesus  said  to  the  multitudes,  are  ye  come  out  as 
against  a  thief  with  swords  and  with  staves  for  to  take  me? 
I  sat  daily  with  you  teaching  in  the  temple,  and  ye  laid  no 
hold  on  me.  But  all  this  was  done  that  the  scriptures  of 
the  prophets  might  be  fulfilled. 

This  loose  and  general  manner  of  speaking,  admits  nei« 
ther  of  detection  nor  of  proof.  Here  is  no  quotation  given, 
nor  the  name  of  any  Bible  author  mentioned,  to  which 
reference  can  be  had. 

There  are,  however,  some  high  improbabilities  against  the 
truth  of  the  account. 

First — It  is  not  probable  that  the  Jews,  who  were  then  a 
conquered  peof>le,  and  under  subjection  to  the  Romans, 
should  be  permitted  to  wear  swords. 

Secondly— If  Peter  bad  attacked  the  servant  of  the  high 
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priest  aod  cut  off  bis  ear,  be  would  have  been  immediately 
taken  up  by  tbe  guard  tbat  took  up  bis  master,  and  sent  tx> 
prison  witb  bim. 

Tbirdly — Wbat  sort  of  disciples  and  preacbing  apostles 
must  tbose  of  Christ  bave  been  tbat  wore  swords  ? 

Fourthly — This  scene  is  represented  to  bave  taken  place 
the  same  evening  of  wbat  is  called  tbe  Lord's  Supper,  which 
makes,  according  to  the  ceremony  of  it,  tbe  inconsistency  of 
wearing  swords  tbe  greater. 

I  pass  on  to  the  eleventh  passage  called  a  prophecy  of 
Jesus  Christ.' 

Matthew,  chap.  ^xvii.  ver.  3.  ^^  Then  Judas  which  had 
betrayed  him,  when  be  saw  tbat  be  was  condemned,  repented 
himself,  and  brought  again  tbe  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the 
chief  priests  and  elders,  saying,  I  have  sinned  in  tbat  I  have 
betrayed  the  innocent  blood.  And  they  said,  what  is  that 
to  us,  see  thou  to  tbat.  And  be  caat  down  the  pieces  of  sil- 
ver, and  departed  and  went  and  banged  himself — And  the 
chief  priests  took  tbe. silver  pieces  and  said,  it  is  not  lawful 
to  put  them  in  the  treasury,  because,  it  is  tbe  price  of  blood 
—And  they  took  counsel  and.  bought  witb  them  the  potters 
field  to  bury  strangers  in — Wherefore  that  field  is  called  tbe 
field  of  blood  unto  this  day.  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which 
was  spoken  by  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  saying.  And  they  took 
tbe  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  tbe  price  of  bim  that  was  valued, 
whom  they  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  value,  and  gavetbem 
for  the  potters  field,  as  the  Lord  appointed  roe.*' 

This  is  a  most  bare-faced  piece  of  imposition.  The  pas- 
sage in  Jeremiah  which  speaks  of  the  purchaser  of  afield, 
has  no  more  to  do  with  the  case  to  which  Matthew  applies 
it,  than  it  has  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  lands  in  America. 
I  will  recite  the  whole  passage  ; 

Jeremiah,  chap,  xxxii.  v.  6.  ^'And  Jeremiah  said,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  jsaying — Behold  Hanamiel 
tbe  son  of  Sballum  tfaiine  uncle  shall  come  unto  thee,  saying 
buy  thee  my  field  tbat  is  in  Anatboth,  for  the  right  of  rer 
demption  is  thine  to  buy  it — So  Hanamiel  mine  uncle's  son 
came  to  me  in  the  court  of  the  prison,  according  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  said  unto  me,  buy  my  field  1  pray  thee,  tbat 
is  in  Anatboth,  which  is  in  the  country  of  Benjamin,  for  the 
right  of  inheritance  is  thine,  and  the  redemption  is  thine; 
buy  it  for  thyself.  Then  I  knew  this  was  the  word  of  the 
Lord — And  I  bought  the  field  of  Hanamiel  mine  uncle's  son 
that  was  in  Anatboth,  and  weighed  him  the  money,  evep 
seventeen  shekels  of  silver — and  I  subscribed  tbe  evidence 
and  sealed  it,  and  took  witnesses  and  weighed  bim  the  mo- 
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ney  in  balances.  6a  I  took  tfae  eridenoe  of  the  parcbase, 
both  that  which  waa  sealed  aecordinK  to  the  law  and  coa- 
tomj  and  that  which  was  open — and  I  gave  the  evidence  of 
the  purchase  unto  Barnch»  the  son  of  Neriah,  the  son  of 
Maaseiatb,  in  the  sight  of  Hanamiei  nine  uncle's  son,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses  that  subscribed,  before  all 
the  Jews  that  sat  in  the  court  of  the  prison — and  I  charged 
Baruch  before  them,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
the  God  of  Israel,  Take  these  evidences,  this  evidence  of  the 
purchase,  both  which  is  sealed,  and  this  evidence  which  is 
open,  and  put  them  in  an  earthen  vessel,  that  they  may  con«* 
tiuue  many  days-^for  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God 
of  Israel,  houses,  and  fields,  and  vineyards,  shall  be  posses- 
sed again  in  this  land,." 

I  forbear  making  any  remark  on  this  abominable  imposi- 
tion of  Matthew.  The  thing  glaringly  speaks  for  itself.  It 
is  priests  and  commentators  that  I  rather  ought  to  censore, 
fbtf  having  preached  fttlsebood  so  long,  and  kept  people  in 
darkness  with  respect  to  those  impositions.  I  am  not  con- 
tending with  these  men  upon  points  of  doctrine,  for  I  know 
thai  sophistry  has  always  a  city  of  refuge.  I  am  speaking 
of  facts ;  for  wherever  the  thing  called  a  fttctis  a  fiklsebood, 
the  foitb  founded  upon  it  is  delusion,  and  the  doctrine  raised 
upon  it  not  true.  Ah,  reader,  put  thy  trust  in  thy  Creator, 
aAd  tboQ  wilt  be  safe :  b«it  if  thoo  trustest  to  the  book  called 
the  Scriptures,  thou  trustest  to  the  rotten  staff  of  fable  aad 
falsehood.     But  I  return  to  my  subject. 

There  is  among  the  whims  and  reveries  of  Zechariah,  men- 
tion made  of  thirty  pieces  of  silver  given  to  a  potter.  They 
can  hardlv  hate  been  so  stupid  as  to  mistake  a  potter  for  a 
field  ;  aod  if  they  had,  the  passage  in  Zechariah  has  no  more 
to  do  with  Jesus,  Judas,  and  the  field  to  bury  strangers  in, 
than  that  already  quoted.     I  will  recite  the  passage. 

Zechariah,  chap,  xu  ver.  7.  ^And  I  will  feed  the  flock 
of  slaughter,  even  you,  O  poor  of  the  flock ;  and  I  took  nnto 
me  two  staves ;  the  one  I  called  Beauty  and  the  other  I 
called  SandSy  and  1  fed  the  flock  Three  sbepherdi  also,  I 
cnt  off  in  one  month  ;  and  my  soul  loathed  them,  and  their 
soul  also  abhorred  me.  Then  said  I^  I  will  not  feed  you  ; 
that  which  dieth,  let  it  die :  and  that  which  is  to  be  cot  off, 
let  it  be  cot  off;  and  let  the  rest  eat  every  one  the  flesh  of 
another.  And  I  took  my  staffs  even  Beauty^  and  cot  it 
asunder,  that  f  might  break  my  covenant  which  I  bad  made 
with  all  the  people.  And  it  was  broken  in  that  day  ;  and  so 
the  poor  of  the  flock  who  waited  upon  me,  knew  that  ti  was 
the  word  of  the  Lord. 
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^'And  I  said  mito  {hem,  if  yetbink  good  give  me  my  prioe, 
and  if  not,  forbear.  So  tbey  weighed  for  my  price  thirty 
pieces  of  silver.  And  tbe  Lord  said  unto  me,  cast  it  unto 
the  potter,  a  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at  oftbem ;  and 
I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  and  cast  them  to  the  potter 
hi  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

''When  I  cut  asunder  mine  other  staff,  even  Bandsy  that  I 
might  break  the  brotherhood  between  Judab  and  I&rael."* 

There  is  no  making  either  head  or  tail  of  this  incoherent 
gibberish.  His  two  staves,  one  called  i5eati^j/and  the  other 
BandSy  is  so  much  like  a  fairy  tale,  that  I  doubt  if  it  had 
any  higher  origin.  There  is,  however,  no  part  that  has  the 
least  relation  to  the  case  stated  in  Matthew :  on  the  con- 


•  Whiston,  in  his  Ess^iy  on  the  Old  Testament,  says,  that  the 
passage  of  Zechariah  of  which  I  have  spoken,  was  in  the  copies  of 
the  Bible  of  the  first  century,  in  tbe  book  of  Jeremiah,  from  whence, 
says  be,  it  was  taken  and  inserted  without  coherence,  in  that  of 
Zechariah — well,  let  it  be  so,  it  does  not  make  the  case  a  whit  the 
better  for  the  New  Testament ;  but  it  makes  the  case  a  great  deal 
tbe  worse  for  the  Old.  Because  it  shews,  as  I  haye  mentioned  re- 
specting some  passages  in  a  book  ascribed  to  Isaiah,  that  the  works 
of  different  authors  have  been  so  mixed  and  confounded  together, 
they  cannot  now  be  discriminated,  except  where  they  are  historical 
chronological,  pr  biographical,  as  is  the  interpolation  in  Isaiah.  It 
is  the  name  of  Cyrus  inserted  where  it  could  not  be  inserted,  as  he 
was  not  in  existence  till  one  hundred  and  fifty  yeari  after  the  time 
of  Isaiah,  that  detects  the  interpolation  and  uie  blunder  with  it. 

WhiMon  was  a  man  of  great  literary  learning,  and,  what  is  of 
much  higher  degree,  of  deep  scientific  learning.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  and  most  celebrated  mathematicians  of  his  time,  for  which  he 
was  made  Professor  of  Mathematics  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. He  wrote  so  much  in  the  defence  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
of  what  he  calls  prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  at  last  he  began  to 
suspect  the  truth, of  the  Scriptures,  and  wrote  against  them  ;  for  it 
is  only  those  who  examine  them  that  see  the  imposition.  Those 
who  believe  them  most  are  those  who  know  least  about  them. 

Whiston,  after  writing  so  much  in  defence  of  the  Scriptures,  was 
at  last  prosecuted  for  writing  against  them.  It  was  this  that  gave 
occasion  to  Swift,  in  his  ludicrious  epigram  on  Ditton  and  Whiston, 
each  of  which  set  up  to  find  out  tbe  longitude,  to  call  the  one  good 
master  Ditton^  and  the  other  wicked  WiU  Whiston.  But  as  Swift 
was  a  great  associate  with  the  Freethinkers  of  those  days,  such  as 
Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and  others,  who  did  not  believe  the  books  call- 
ed the  Scriptures,  there  is  no  certainty  whether  he  wittily  called 
bim  wicked  for  defending  the  Scriptures,  or  for  writing  against 
them.  The  known  character  of  Swift  decides  for  the  former. 
S 
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traiT jy  it  is  the  reverse  of  it  H  ere  the  thirty  jrieoea  of  direr 
vrliateTer  it  was  for,  w  called  a  goodly  price,  (it  was  as  snucli 
as  the  thing  was  worth,)  and  according  to  the  langaage  of 
the  day,  was  approved  of  4>y  the  Lord,  and  the  money  given 
to  the  potter  in  ^the  4iott8e  of  the  Lord.  In  the  case  of  Jesus 
and  Judas,  as  stated  in  Matthew,  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
were  the  price  of  blood ;  the  tranbaotion  was  condemned  by 
the  Lord,  and  the  money,  when  refunded,  was  refused  admit- 
tance into  the  treasury.  Every  thing  in  (be  two  oases  is  the 
reverse  of  each  other. 

Besides  this,  a  very  diflferent  and  direct  contrarv  eccoont 
to  that  of  Matthew,  ift  given  of  the  affair  of  Judas,  in  the 
book  called  the  Ads  of  the  Jpoatlea ;  according  to  that  book 
the  case  is,  that  so  far  from  Judas  repenting  and  returning 
the  money,  and  the  high  priest  buying  a  field  with  it  to  bury 
strangers  in,  Judas  kept  the  money  and  bought  a  field  with 
it  for  himself;  and  instead  of  hanging  himself  as  Matthew 
says,  that  he  fell  headlong  and  burst  asunder — some  com- 
mentators endeavour  to  get  over  one  part  of  the  contradic* 
tion  by  ridiculously  supposing  that  Judas  hanged  himself 
first  and  the  rope  broke. 

Acts,  chap.  i.  ver.  16.  ^*Men  and  brethren,  this  scripture 
must  needs  have  been  fulfilled  which  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
mouth  of  David  spake  before  concerning  Judas,  which  was  a 
guide  to  them  that  took  Jesus.  (David  says  not  a  word 
about  Judas)  ver.  17,  for  be  (Judas)  was  numbered  among 
us  and  obtained  part  of  our  ministry." 

Ver.  18.  **  Now  this  man  purchased  afield  with  the  reward 
of  iniquity,  and  falling  headlong  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst, 
and  his  bowels  gushed  out."  Is  it  not  a  species  of  blasphemy 
to  call  the  New  Testament  revealed  religion^  when  we  see  in 
it  such  contradictions  and  absurdities. 

I  pass  on  to  the  twelfth  passage  called  a  prophecy  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Matthew,  chap,  xxvii.  ver.  35.  <*And  they  crucified  him 
and  parted  his  garments,  casting  lots ;  that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  was  spoken  bv  tbeprophet,  TheyparM  nuf  gatr 
ments  among  theniy  and  upon  tny  vesture  did  they  cast  lots.^ 
This  expression  is  in  the  ^2d  Psalm,  ver.  zviii.  The  writer 
of  that  Psalm,  (whoever  be  was,  for  the  Psalms  are  a  coUec- 
tlon  and  not  the  work  of  one  man)  is  speaking  of  himself 
and  of  his  own  case,  and  not  of  that  of  another.  He  begins 
this  Psalm  with  the  words  which  the  New  Testamait  writers 
ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ.  *^  My  Ood^  my  God,  why  hast 
ihou  forsaken  ms" — words  which  might  be  uttered  by  aepm* 
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plaibing  man  without  any  great  improprii^ty,  but  very  im- 
properly from  the  moatb  of  a  reputed  God. 

The  picture  which  the  writer  draws  of  his  own  situation 
ifi  this  Psalm,  is  gloomy  enough.  He  is  not  prophesyiog, 
but  complaining  of  his  own  hanl  case.  He  represents  him- 
self as  surrounded  by  enemies  and  beset  by  persecutions  of 
every  kind ;  and  by  way  of  shewing  the  inveteracy  of  his 
persecutors,  be  says  at  the  18th  verse,  ^*  They  parted  my  gar* 
menU  among  themy  and  cast  lots  upon  my  vesture J^  The  ex* 
pression  is  in  the  present  tense ;  and  is  the  same  as  to  say, 
they  pursue  me  even  to  the  clothes  upon  my  back,  and  dis- 
pute how  they  shall  divide  them  ;  besides,  the  word  vesture 
does  not  always  mean  clpthiuff  of  any  kind,  but  property^ 
or  rather  the  admitting  a  man  to,  or  investing  him  with  pro- 
perty :  and  as  it  is  used  in  this  Psalm  distinct  from  the  word 
garment,  it  appears  to  be  used  in  this  sense.  But  Jesus  had 
no  property ;  for  they  make  him  say  of  himself,  **  The  foxes 
have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of 
man  hath  no  where  to  lay  bis  head." 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  if  we  permit  ourselves  to  suppose' 
the  Almighty  would  condescend  to  tell,  by  what  is  called 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  what  would  come  to  pass  in  some 
future  age  of  the  world,  it  is  an  injury  to  our  own  faculties, 
and  to  our  idea§  of  his  greatness,  to  imagine  it  would  be 
about  an  old  coat,  or  an  old  pair  of  breeches,  or  about  any 
thing  which  the  common  accidents  of  life,  or  the  quarrels 
that  attend  it,  exhibit  every  day. 

That  which  is  within  the  power  of  man  to  do,  or  in  his 
will  not  to  do,  is  not  a  subject  for  prophecy,  even  if  there 
were  such  a  thing,  because  it  cannot  carry  with  it  any  evi- 
dence of  divine  power,  or  divine  interposition.  The  ways 
of  God  are  not  the  ways  of  men.  That  which  an  Almighty 
Power  performs,  or  wills,  is  not  within  the  circle  of  human 
power  to  do,  or  to  controuK  But  any  executioner  and  bis 
assistants  might  quarrel  about  dividing  the  garments  of  a 
sufferer,  or  divide  them  without  quarrelling,  and  by  that 
means  fulfil  the  thing  called  a  prophecy,  or  set  it  aside, 

In  the  passages  before  examined,  I  have  exposed  the  false- 
hood of  them.  Iki  this  I  exhibit  its  degrading  meanness 
as  an  insult  to  the  Creator  and  an  injury  to  human 
reason. 

Here  end  the  passages  called  prophecies  by  Matthew. 

Matthew  concludes  his  book  by  saying,  that  when  Christ 
expired  on  the  cross,  the  rocks  rent,  the  graves  opened,  and 
the  bodies  of  many  of  the  saints  arose;  and  Mark  says, 
there  was  darkness  over  the  land  from  the  sixth  hour  until 
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the  ninth  Th^jr  produce  no  prophecy  for  thia  $  bnt  had 
things  been  facts,  tbej  would  have  been  a  proper  sobject 
for  prophecy,  because  none  bat  an  Almighty  Power  coald 
have  inspired  a  fore^knowledge  of  them,  and  afterwards 
fulfilled  them.  Since  then,  there  is  no  suob  prophecy,  but  a 
pretended  prophecy  of  an  old  coat,  the  proper  deduction  is, 
there  were  no  each  things,  and  that  the  book  of  Matthew  is 
fable  and  falsehood. 

I  pass  on  to  the  book  called  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Mark. 


THE  BOOK  OF  MARK. 

Thbrb  are  but  few  passages  in  Mark  called  prophecies, 
and  but  few  in  Luke  and  John.  Such  as  there  are  I  shall 
examine,  and  also  such  other  passages  as  interfere  with  those 
cited  by  Matthew. 

Mark  begins  his  book  by  a  passage  which  he  puts  lo  the 
shape  of  a  prophecy.  Mark,  chap.  i.  ver.  1. — "  The  begin- 
ning of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  God — As  it 
is  written  in  the  prophets,  Behold  I  send  my  messenger  be- 
fore  thyface^  which  shall  prepare  the  way  before  thee  ;"  (Ma- 
Jachi,  chap.  iii.  ver.  I.)  The  passage  in  the  original  is  in  the 
first  person.  Mark  makes  this  passage  to  be  a  prophecy  of 
John  the  Baptist,  said  by  the  Church  to  be  a  forerunner  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Biit  if  we  attend  to  the  verses  that  follow  this 
expression,  as  it  stands  in  Malachi,  and  to  the  first  and  fifth 
verses  o(  the  next  chapter,  we  shall  see  that  this  application 
of  it  is  erroneous  and  false. 

Malachi  having  said  at  the  first  verse,  **  Behold  I  will 
send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  wav  before  me, 
says  at  the  second  verse,  "  Bui  who  may  abide  the  day  of  his 
•coming ;  and  who  shaU  stand  when  he  appearethi  for  he  is 
like  a  rtfiner^s  firsy  and  like  fuller*  s  soap." 

This  description  can  have  no  reference  to  the  birth  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  consequently  none  to  John  the  Baptist.  It  is 
a  scene  of  fear  and  terror  that  is  here  described,  and  the 
birth  of  Christ  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  time  of  joy  and  glad 
tidings. 

Malachi,  continving  to  speak  on  the  same  subject,  explains 
in  the  next  chapter  what  the  scene  is  of  which  he  speaks  in 
the  verses  above  quoted,  and  who  the  person  is  whom  he 
calls  the  messenger. 
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^*  Behold/'  tays  ke,  chap.  tr.  ver.  1,  **  the  day  cometb 
that  shall  barn  like  an  oyeD,  and  alt  the  proud,  yea,  and  all 
thai  do  wickedly^ shaJi  be  stubble;  and  the  day  cometh  that 
shall  bum  tb^u  up^saitb  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  it  shall  leave 
them  neither  root  nor  braneh." 

Ver.  $.  ^  Behold  1  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet,  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord.'^ 

By  what  right,  or  by  what  imposition  or  ignorance,  Mark 
has  made  Elijah  into  John  the  Baptist,  and  Malacbi's  de- 
scription of  the  day  of  judgment  into  the  birth-day  of  Christy 
I  leaye  to  the  Bishop  to  settle. 

Mark,  in  the  second  and  third  Terses  of  his  first  chapter, 
confounds  two  passages  together,  tiftken  from  different  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  second  verse,  "  Behold  I  send 
fnymeasenger  before  thy  face^  which  shall  prepare  the  way  be- 
fore thee,**  is  taken  as  1  have  before  said,  from  Malachi.  The 
third  verse,  which  says,  **  The  voice  of  €me  crying  in  the 
wilderness^  prepare  ve  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  path 
straight,**  is  not  in  Malachi,  but  in  Isaiah,  chap.  xl.  ver.  3. 
Whiston  says,  that  both  these  verses  were  originally  in 
Isaiah.  If  so,  it  is  another  instance  of  the  disordered  state  of 
the  Bible,  and  corroborates  what  I  have  said  with  respect  to 
the  name  and  description  of  Cyrus  being  in  the  book  of 
Isaiah,  to  which  it  cannot  chronologically  belong. 

The  words  in  Isaiah,  chap.  xl.  ver-  8,  "  The  voice  of  him 
that  cryeth  in  the  wilderness,  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
make  his  path  straight,"  are  in  the  present  tense,  and  conse- 
quently not  predictive.  It  is  one  of  those  rhetorical  figured 
which  the  Old  Testament  authors  frequently  used.  That  it 
is  merely  rhetorical  and  metaphorical,  may  be  seen  at  the 
'6th  verse — ^^  And  the  voice  said,  cry ;  and  he  said,  what 
shall  I  cry  ?  AU  flesh  is  grass**  This  is  evidently  nothing 
but  a  figure  ;  for  flesh  is  not  grass  otherwise  than  as  a  figure 
or  metaphor,  where  one  thing  is  put  for  another.  Besides 
which,  the  whole  passage  is  too  general  and  declamatory  to 
be  applied  exclusively  to  any  particular  person  or  purpose. 

I  pass  on  to  the  eleventh  chapter. 

In  this  chapter  Mark  speaks  of  Christ  riding  into  Jerusa- 
lem upon  a  colt,  but  he  does  not  make  it  the  accoraplisho 
ment  of  a  prophecy,  as  Matthew  has  done ;  for  he  says  no- 
thing about  a  prophecy.  Instead  of  which,  he  goes  on  the 
other  tack,  and  in  order  to  add  new  honours  to  the  ass,  he 
makes  it  to  be  a  miracle;  for  he  says,  ver.  2,  it  was  **  a  coU 
whereon  never  man  sat"  signifying  thereby,  that  as  the  ass 
had  not  been  broken,  he  consequently  was  inspired  into  good 
manners,  for  we  do  not  hear  that  be  kicked  Jesus  Christ  off% 
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There  is  not  a  word  about  bis  kicking  in  all  the  four  Evitn- 
gelists. 

I  pass  on  from  these  feats  of  horsemanahipy  performed 
upon  a  jack-ass,  to  the  15th  chapter. 

At  the  24th'  verse  of  this  chapter,  Mark  speaks  oi  parting 
ChtisVs  garments  and  casting  lots  upon  tkem^  but  he  applies 
no  prophecy  to  it  as  Matthew  does.  He  rather  speaks  of  it 
as  a  thing  then  in  practice  with  executioners,  as  it  is  at  this 
daj. 

At  the  28th  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  Mark  speaks  of 
Christ  being  crucified  between  two  thieves,  that,  says  he, 
**  the  Scriptures  might  be/ulJUledy  which  saith^  And  he  was 
numbered  with  the  ^ansgressors"  The  same  thing  might  be 
said  of  the  thieves. 

This  expression  is  in  Isaiah,  chap.  liii.  ver.  12.  Grotias 
applies  it  to  Jeremiah.  But  the  case  has  happened  so  often 
in  the  world,  where  innocent  men  have  been  numbered  with 
transgressors,  and^  is  still  continuall j  happening,  that  it  is 
absurdity  to  call  it  a  prophecy  of  any  particular  person.  All 
those  whom  the  Church  calls  martyrs  were  numbered  with 
transgressors.  All  the  honest  patriots  who  fell  upon  the 
scaffold  in  France,  in  the  time  of  Robespierre,  were  num* 
bered  with  transgressors;  and  if  himself  had  not  fallen, 
the  same  case,  according  to  a  note  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
had  befallen  me;  yet  I  suppose  the  Bishop  will  not  allow 
that  Isaiah  was  prophesying  of  Thomas  Paine, 

These  ate  all  the  passages  in  Mark  which  have  any  refer- 
ence to  prophecies. 

Mark  concludes  his  book  by  making  Jesus  to  say  to  bis 
disciples,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  15,  **  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature ;  he  that  believeth  and 
is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall 
be  damned  (fine  Popish  stuff  this),  and  these  signs  shall 
follow  them  that  believe— in  my  name  they  shall  cast  out 
devils ;  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues ;  they  shall  take 
up  serpents ;  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing  it  shall  not 
hurt  them ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick  and  they  shall 
recover." 

Now,  the  Bishop,  in  order  to  know  if  he  has  all  this 
saving  and  wonder-working  faith,  should  try  those  things 
upon  himself.  He  should  take  a  good  dose  of  arsenic,  and 
if  he  please,  I  will  send  him  a  rattle-snake  from  America ! 
As  for  myself,  as  1  believe  in  God,  and  not  at  all  in  Jesus 
Christ,  nor  in  the  books  called  the  Scriptures,  the  experi- 
raent  does  not  concern  me. 

I  pass  on  to  the  book  of  Luke. 


THE  BOOK  OF  LUKE. 


Therb  are  no  passages  in  Luke  called  prophecies  except* 
ing  those  which  relate  to  the  passages  I  have  already  ex- 
amined. 

Ljuke  speaks  of  Mary  being  espoused  to  Joseph,  but  he- 
makes  no  references  to  the  passages  in  Isaiah,  as  Matthew- 
does.  He  speaks  also  of  Jesus  riding  into  Jerusalem  upon  * 
a  colt,  but  he  says  nothing  about  a  prophecy.  He  speaks 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  refers  to  the  passage  in  Isaiah  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken. 

At  the  13th  chapter,. verse  31,  he  says,  <*  The  same  day 
there  came  certain  of.  the  Pharisees,  saying  unto  him  (Jesus), 
get  thee  out  and  depart  hence,  for  Herod  will  kill  thee^and 
he  said  unto  them,  go  ye  and  tell  that  Fox,  behold  I  cast 
out  devils  and  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the 
third  day  I  shall  be  perfected." 

Matthew  makes  Herod  to  die  whilst  Christ  was  a  child  in 
Egypt,  and  makes  Joseph  to  return  with  the  child  on  the 
news  of  Herod^s  death,  who  had  sought  to  kill  him.  Luke 
makes  Herod  to  be  living  and  to  ^eek  the  life  of  Jesus  after 
Jesus  was  thirty  years  of  age;  for  he  says,  chap.  iii.  v.  23, 
^*  And  Jesus  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age,  being, 
as  was  supposed,  the  son  of  Joseph.** 

The  obscurity  in  which  the  historical  part  of  the  New 
Testament  is  involved  with  respect  to  Herod,  may  afford  to 
priests  and  commentators  a  plea,  which  to  some  may  appear 
plausible,  but  to  none  satisfactory,  that  the  Herod  of  which 
Matthew  speaks,  and  the  Herod  of  which  Luke  speaks, 
were  different  persons.  Matthew  calls  Herod  a  king ;  and 
Luke,  chap.  iii.  v.  1,  calls  Herod,  Tetrarch  (that  is,  Go* 
vemor)  of  Galilee.  But  there  could  be  no  such  person  as  a 
king  Herod,  because  the  Jews  and  their  country  were  then 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  who  govern- 
ed them  by  Tetrarchs  or  Governors. 

Luke,  chap.  ii.  makes  Jesus  to  be  born  when  Cyrenius 
was  Governor  of  Syria,  to  which  government  Judea  was 
annexed ;  and  according  to  this,  Jesus  was  not  born  in  the 
time  of  Herod.     Luke  says  nothing  about  Herod  seeking 
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the  life  of  Jesus  when  he  was  born ;  nor  of  his  destroying 
the  children  under  two  years  old ;  nor  of  Joseph  fleeing 
with  Jesus  into  Egypt;  nor  of  his  returning  from  thence. 
On  the  contrary,  the  book  of  Luke  speaks  as  if  the  person 
it  calls  Christ  had  nerer  been  out  of  Judea,  and  that  Herod 
sought  his  life  after  he  commenced  preaching,  as  is  before 
stated.  I  have  already  shewn  that  Luke,  in  the  book  called 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  (which  commentators  ascribe  to 
Luke)  contradicts  the  account  in  Matthew,  with  respect  to. 
Judas  and  the  thirty  pieces  of  silrer.  Matthew  says,  that 
Judas  returned  the  money,  and  that  the  high  priest  bought 
with  it  a  field  to  bury  strangers  in.  Luke  says,  that  Judas 
kept  the  money  and  bought  a  field  with  it  for  himself. 

As  it  is  ip^ipossible  the  wisdom  of  God  could  err,  so  it  is 
impossible  those  books  could  have  been  written  by  divine 
inspiration.  Our  belief  in  God,  and  his  unerring  wisdom, 
forbids  us  to  believe  it.  As  for  myself,  I  feel  religiously 
happy  in  the  total  disbelief  of  it. 

There  are  no  other  passages  called  prophecies  in  Luke 
than  those  I  have  spoken  of.  I  pass  on  to  the  book  of 
John. 


THE  BOOK  OF  JOHN. 


JoHify  like  Mark  and  Luke,  is  not  much  of  a  prophecy- 
monger.  He  speaks  of  the  ass,  and  the  casting  lots  for 
Jesus's  clothes,  and  some  other  trifles,  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready spoken. 

John  makes  Jesus  to  say,  chap.  v.  ver.  46,  **  For  had  ye 
believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me,  for  he  wrote 
of  me."  The  book  of  the  Acts,  in  speaking  of  Jesus,  says, 
chap.  iii.  ver.  22,  **  For  Moses  truly  said  unto  the  fathers,  a 
prophet  shall  the  Lord  God  raise  up  unto  von,  of  your 
brethren,  like  unto  me,  him  shall  ye  hear  in  all  things  what* 
soever  he  shall  say  unto  you." 

This  passage  is  in  Deuteronomy,  chap,  xviii.  ver.  15. 
They  apply  it  as  a  prophecy  of  Jesus.  What  imposition  I 
The  person  spoken  of  in  Deuteronomy » and  also  in  Num- 
bers where  the  same  person  is  also  spoken  of,  is  Jo^kua^  the 
minister  of  Moses,  and  his  immediate  successor,  and  josl 
siQch  another  Robespierrean  character  as  Moses  is  repre- 
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seated  to  hare  been.    The  case,  as  related  in  those  books, 
is  as  follows : — 

Moses  was  grown  old  and  near  to  bis  end,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  oonfasion  after  his  deatb,(for  the  Israelites  had  no 
settled  system  of  governnieDt)  it  was  thought  best  to  nomi- 
nate a  saccessor  to  Moses  while  he  was  yet  living.  This 
was  done,  as  we  are  told,  in  the  following  manner : 

Numbers,  chap,  xxvii.  ver,  12.  *^  And  the  Lord  said  uilto 
Moses,  get  thee  up  into  this  mount  Abarim,  and  see  the 
land  which  I  have  given  unto  the  children  of  Israel — and 
when  thou  hast  seen  it,  thou  also  shall  be  gathered  anto  thy 
people  as  Aaron  thy  brother  is  gathered,  ver.  15.  And 
Moses  spake  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  Let  the  Lord,  the  God 
ef  the  spirit  of  all  flesh,  set  a  man  over  the  congregation — 
Wbicb  may  go  out  before  them,  and  which  may  go  in  be- 
fore them,  and  which  may  lead  them  out,  and  which  may 
bring  them  in,  that  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  be  not  as 
sheep  that  have  no  shepherd — And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  take  thee  Joshua^  the  son  of  Nun,  a  man  in  whom  is 
the  spirit,  and  lay  thine  hand  upon  him — ^and  set  him  before 
Eleazar,  the  priest,  and  before  all  the  congregation,  and 
give  him  a  charge  in  their  sight — and  thou  shalt  put  some 
of  thine  honour  upon  him,  and  that  all  the  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel  may  be  obedient,  ver.  22,  and  Moses 
did  as  ,'the  Lord  commanded,  and  he  took  Joshua,  and  set 
bim  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  all  the  congrega« 
tion ;  and  he  laid  hands  upon  him,  and  gave  him  charge  as 
the  Lord  commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses." 
'  I  have  nothing  to  do,  in  this  place,  with  the  truth,  or  the 
conjuration  here  practised,  of  raising  up  a  successor  to 
Moses  like  unto  himself.  The  passage  sufficiently  proves 
it  is  Joshua,  and  that  it  is  an  imposition  in  John  to  make 
the  case  into  a  prophecy  of  Jesus«  But  the  prophecy- 
mongers  were  so  inspired  with  falsehood,  that  they  never 
speak  truth.* 


*  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol  in  England,  published  a  work  in 
three  volumes,  entitled,  *'  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies.*'  The 
work  is  tediously  written  and  tiresome  to  read.  He  strains  hard 
to  make  every  passage  into  a  prophecy  that  suits  his  purpose. 
Among  others,  he  makes  this  expression  of  Moses,  ''  the  Lord 
shall  raise  thee  up  a  prophet  like  unto  me/'  into  a  prophecy  of 
Christ,  who  was  not  born,  according  to  the  Bible  chronologies,  till 
fifteen  hundred  and  fifty- two  years  after  the  time  of  Moses, 
whereas  it  was  an  immediate  successor  to  Moses,  who  was  then 
near  his  end,  that  is  spoken  of  in  the  passage  above  quoted. 
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I  pass  on  to  the  last  passage  in  these  fables  of  the  Evan^ 
gelists,  called  a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ 

John  having  spoken  of  Jesus  expiring  on  the  cross  be- 
tween two  thieves,  says,  chap.  six.  ver.  82,  ^*  Then  came 


This  Bishop,  the  better  to  impose  this  passage  on  the  world  as 
a  prophecy  or  Christy  has  entirely  omitted  the  account  in  the  book 
of  Numbers  which  I  have  given  at  length  word  for  word,  and 
which  shews,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  the  person 
spoken  of  by  Moses,  is  Joshua,  and  no  other  person. 

Newton  is  but  a  superficial  writer.  He  takes  up  things  upon 
hear  say^  and  inserts  them  without  either  examination  or  renec* 
tion,  and  the  more  extraordinary  and  incredible  they  are,  the 
better  he  likes  them. 

In  speaking  of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  (volume  the  first,  page 
263,)  he  makes  a  quotation  from  a  traveller  of  the  name  of  Taver" 
nur,  whom  he  calls  (by  the  way  of  giving  credit  to  what  he  says) 
a  celebrated  traveller^  that  those  walls  were  made  of  burnt  brtck^ 
ten  feet  square  and  three  feet  thick.  If  Newton  had  only  thought 
of  calculating  the  weight  of  such  a  brick,  he  would  have  seen  the 
impossibility  of  their  being  used  or  even  made.  A  bHck  ten  feet 
square,  and  three  feet  thick,  contains  300  cubic  feet,  and  allow- 
ing a  cubic  foot  of  brick  to  be  only  one  hundred  pounds,  each  of 
the  Bishop's  bricks  would  weieh  thirty  thousand  pounds ;  and  it 
would  take  about  thirty  cart-loads  of  clay  (one-horse  carts)  to 
make  one  brick. 

But  his  account  of  the  stones  used  in  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon's temple  (volume  2d,  page  211,)  far  exceeds  his  bricks  of 
ten  feet  square  in  the  walls  of  Babylon ,  these  are  but  brick-bats 
compared  to  them. 

The  stones  (says  he)  employed  in  the  foundation,  were  in  mag* 
nitude  forty  cubits,  that  is,  above  sixty  feet,  a  cubit,  says  he,  being 
somewhat  more  than  one  foot  and  a  half,  (a  cubit  is  one  foot  nine 
inches)  and  the  superstructure  (says  this  Bishop)  was  worthy  of 
such  foundations.  There  were  some  stones,  say  he,  of  the  whitest 
marble,  forty-five  cubits  long,  five  cubits  high,  and  six  cubits  broad 
These  are  the  dimensions  this  Bishop  has  given,  which  in  measure 
of  twelve  inches  to  a  foot,  is  78  feet  9  inches  long,  10  feet  6  inches 
broad,  and  8  feet  three  inches  thick,  and  contains  7,234  cubic 
feet.  I  now  go  to  demonstrate  the  imposition  of  this  Bishop. 

A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  sixty-two  pounds  and  a  half.  The 
specific  gravity  of  marble  to  water  is  as  2  1-2  is  to  one.  The 
weight  therefore  of  a  cubic  foot  of  marble  is  156  pounds,  which, 
multiplied  by  7,234,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  one  of  those 
stones,  makes  the  weight  of  it  to  be  1,128,504  pounds,  which  is 
503  tons.  Allowing  then  a  horse  to  draw  about  half  a  ton,  it  will  re- 
quire a  thousand  horses  to  draw  one  such  a  stone  on  the  ground; 
how  then  were  they  to  be  lifted  into  the  building  by  human  hands? 
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the  soldiers  and  brake  the  legs  of  the  first  (meaDing:  one  of 
the  thieves)  and  of  the  other  which  was  crucified  with  him. 
Bat  when  they  came  to  Jesus  and  saw  that  he  was  dead 
already,  they  brake  not  his  legs— ver.  36,  for  these  things 
were  done  that  the  Scripture  should  be  fulfilled,  **  A  hone 
of  him  shall  not  be  broken.*^ 

The  passage  here  referred  to  is  in  Exodus,  and  has  no 
more  to  do  with  Jesus  than  with  the  ass  he  rode  upon  to 
Jerusalem ; — nor  yet  so  much,  if  a  roasted  jack-ass,  like  a 
roasted  he-goat,  might  be  eaten  at  a  Jewish  passover.  It 
might  be  some  consolation  to  an  ass  to  know,  that  though 
his  bones  might  be  picked,  they  would  not  be  broken.  I  go 
to  state  the  case. 

The  book  of  Exodus,  in  instituting  the  Jewish  passover, 
in  which  they  were  to  eat  a  bc^lamb  or  a  he-goat^  says, 
chap.  xii.  ver.  5,  **  Your  lanrb  shall  be  without  blemish,  a 
male  of  the  first  year ;  ye  shall  take  it  from  the  sheep  or 
from  the  goats" 

The  book,  after  stating  some  ceremonies  to  be  used  in 
killing  and  dressing  it,  (for  it  was  to  be  roasted,  not  boiled) 
says,  ver.  43,  **  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  and  Aaron, 
this  is  the  ordinance  of  the  passover:  there  shall  no  stranger 
eat  thereof;  but  every  man's  servant  that  is  bought  for 
money,  when  thou  bast  circumcised  him,  then  shall  he  eat 
thereof.  A  foreigner  shall  not  eat  thereof.  In  one  house 
shall  it  be  eaten :  thou  shalt  not  carry  forth  aught  of  the 


The  Bishop  may  talk  of  faith  removing  mountains,  but  all  the 
faith  of  all  the  Bishops  that  ever  lived  could  not  remove  one  of 
those  stones  and  their  bodily  strength  given  in. 

This  Bishop  also  tells  of  great  guns  used  by  the  Turks  at  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  one  of  which,  he  says^,  was  drawn  by 
seventy  yoke  of  oxen,  and  by  two  thousand  men^  Volume  3a, 
page  117. 

The  weight  of  a  cannon  that  carries  a  ball  of  48  pounds,  which 
is  the  largest  cannon  that  are  cast,  weighs  8,000  pounds,  about 
three  tons  and  a  half,  and  may  be  drawn  by  three  yoke  of  oxen, 
Any  body  may  now  calculate  what  the  weight  of  the  Bishop's 
great  gun  roust  be,  that  required  seventy  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  it. 
This  Bishop  beats  Gulliver. 

When  men^give  up  the  use  of  the  divine  gift  of  reason  in  writ- 
ing on  any  subject,  be  it  religious  or  any  thing  else,  there  are  no 
bounds  to  their  extravagance,  no  limit  to  their  absurdities. 

The  three  volumes  which  this  Bishop  has  written  on  what  he 


calls  the  prophecies^  contain  above  1,200  pa^es,  and  he  says  in 

paee  117,  "  /  have  studied  brevity"  This  is 
as  the  bishop*s  great  gun. 


vol.  3,  page  117,  <'  /  have  studied  brevity"  This  is  as  marvellous 
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I 


fl^sh  thereof  abroad  out  of  the  house ;  oeithet  shalt  ihoiv 
break  a  bone  thereof." 

We  here  see  that  the  case  as  it  stands  ia  Exodus  is  a  ce* 
remoDy  and  not  a  prophecy,  aad  totally  ancoonected  with 
Jesus's  boDeS)  or  any  part  of  him. 

John  having  thus  filled  up  the  measure  of  apostolic  fable, 
concludes  bis  book  with  something  that  beats  all  fable ;  for 
he  says  at  the  last  verse»  **  And  there  are  also  many  other 
things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which  if  they  should  be  written 
every  one,  I  suppose  that  wen  the  world  itself  could  not 
contain  the  books  that  should  be  written." 

This  is  what  in  vulgar  life  is  called  a  thumper ;  that  is, 
not  only  a  lie,  but  a  lie  beyond  the  line  of  possibility  :  her 
sides  which,  it  is  an  absurdity,  for  if  they  should  be  written 
in  the  world,  the  world  would  contain  them. — Here  ends 
the  examination  of  the  passages  called  prophecies. 


I  HAVE  now,  reader,  gone  through  and  examined  ail  the 
passages  which  the  four  books  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  quote  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  call  them  propbe* 
cies  of  Jesus  Christ  When  I  first  set  down  to  this  exami* 
nation,  I  expected  to  find  a  cause  for  some  censure,  but  little 
did  I  expert  to  find  them  so  utterly  destitute  of  truth,  and 
of  all  pretensions  to  it,  as  I  have  shewn  them  to  be. 

The  practice  which  the  writers  of  those  books  employ  is 
not  more  false  than  it  is  absurd.  They  state  some  trifling 
case  of  the  person  they  call  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  cut  out 
a  sentence  from  some  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
•call  it  a  prophecy  of  that  case.  But  when  the  words  thus 
cut  out  are  restored  to  the  place  they  are  taken  from,  and 
read  with  the  words  before  and  after  them,  they  give  the 
lie  to  the  New  Testament.  A  short  instance  or  two  of  this 
will  suffice  for  the  whole. 

They  make  Joseph  to  dream  of  an  angel,  who  informs 
bim  that  Herod  is  dead,  and  tells  him  to  come  with  the 
i^hild  out  of  Egypt.  They  then  cut  out  a  sentence  from  the 
book  of  Hosea,  ^*  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son,"  and 
apply  it  as  a  prophecy  in  that  case. 

The  words, "  And  called  my  Son  out  of  Egypt,"  are  in  the 
'Bible ; — but  >vbat  of  that  ?  They  are  only  part  of  a  passage, 
and  not  a  whole  passage,  and  stand  immediately  connected 
with  other  words,  which  shew  they  refer  to  the  children  of 
Israel  coming  out  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Pharoah,  and  to 
the  idolatry  they  committed  afterwards. 

Again  they  tell  us,  that  when  the  soldiers  came  to  break 
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the  legs  of  the  crucified  persons,  they  found  Jesus  was  al* 
ready  dead,  and  therefore  did  not  break  his.  They  then^ 
with  some  alteration  of  the  original,  cut  out  a  sentence  from 
Exodos,  *<  A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken,"  and  apply  it 
as  a  prophecy  of  that  case. 

The  tvords,  **  Neither  shall  ye  break  a  bone  thereof,"  (for 
they  have  altered  the  text)  are  in  the  Bible— but  what  of 
that?  They  are,  as  in  the  former  case,  only  part  of  a  pas* 
«age,  and  not  a  whole  passage,  and  when  read  with  the 
words  they  are  immediately  joined  to,  shew  it  is  the  bones 
of  a  he-lamb  or  a  he-goat  of  which  the  paraage  speaks. 

These  repeated  forgeries  and  falsifications  oreate  a  well- 
founded  suspicion,  that  all  the  cases  spoken  of  concerning 
tho  person  called  Jesus  Christ  are  mcuie  coses,  on  purpose  to 
Jug  in,  and  that  very  clumsily,  some  broken  sentences  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  apply  them  as  prophecies  of  those 
cases ;  and  that  so  far  from  his  being  the  Son  of  God,  he  did 
not  exist  even  as  a  man — that  he  is  merely  an  imaginary  or 
allegorical  character,  as  Apollo,  Hercules,  Jupiter,  and  all 
the  deities  of  antiquity  were.  There  is  no  history  written 
at  the  time  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  lived  that  speaks  of 
the  existence  of  such  a. person,  even  as  a  man. 

Did  we  find  in  any  other  book,  pretending  to  give  &system 
of  religion,  the  falsehoods,  falsifications,  contradictions,  and 
absurdities,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  page 
of  the  Old  and  Netv  Testament,  all  the  priests  of  the  present 
<lay,  who  supposed  themselves  capable,  would  triumphantly 
shew  their  skill  in  criticism,  and  cry  it  down  as  a  most  glar- 
ing imposition.  But  since  the  books  in  question  belong  to 
4heiF  own  trade  and  profession,  they,  or  at  least  many  of 
them,  seek  to  stifle  every  enquiry  into  them,  and  abuse  those 
«who  have  the  honesty  and  the  courage  to  do  it 

When  a  book,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, is  ushered  into  the  world  under  the  title  of  being  the 
Word  of  God,  it  ought  to  be  examined  with  the  utmost 
strictness,  in  order  to  know  if  it  has  a  well-founded  claim  to 
that  title  or  not,  and  whether  we  are  or  are  not  imposed 
upon:  for  as  no  poison  is  so  dangerous  as  that  which  poi- 
sons the  physic,  so  no  falsehood  is  so  fatal  as  that  which  is 
made  an  article  of  faith. 

This  examination  becomes  more  necessary,  because  when 
the  New  Testament  was  written,  1  might  say  invented,  the 
art  of  printing  was  not  known,  and  there  were  no  other 
ciopies  of  the  Old  Testament  than  written  copies.  A  written 
copy  of  that  book  would  cost  about  as  much  as  six  hundred 
common  printed  Bibles  now  cost.    Consequently,  the  book 
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was  in  the  bands  but  of  very  few  persons,  and  tbese  cbiefljr 
of  the  Church.  This  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  to  make  quotations  from  the  Old  Testar 
ment  as  they  pleased,  and  call  them  prophecies,  with  very 
little  danger  of  being  detected.  Besides  which,  the  terrors 
and  inquisitorial  fury  of  the  Church,  like  what  they  tell  us 
of  the  flaming  sword  that  turned  every  way,  stood  sentry 
over  the  New  Testament ;  and  time,  which  brings  every 
thing  else  to  light,  has  served  to  thicken  the  darkness  that 
guards  it  from  detection. 

Were  the  New  Testament  now  to  appear  for  the  first 
time,  every  priest  of  the  present  day  would  examine  it  line 
by  line,  and  compare  the  detached  sentences  it  caUs  prophe* 
cies  with  the  whole  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  whence 
they  are  taken.  Why  then  do  they  not  make  the  same 
examination  fit  this  time,  as  they  would  make  had  the  New 
Testament  never  appeared  before?  If  it  be  proper  and 
right  to  make  it  in  one  case,  it  is  equally  proper  and  right 
to  do  it  in  the  other  case:  Length  of  time  can  make  no  dif- 
ference in  the  right  to  do  it  at  any  time.  But  instead  of 
doing  this,  they  go  on  as  their  predecessors  went  on  before 
them,  to  tell  the  people  there  are  prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ, 
when  the  truth  is  there  are  none. 

They  tell  us  that  Jesus  rose  from  (he  dead»  and  ascended 
into  heaven.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  so ;  a  great  lie  is  as 
easilv  told  as  a  little  one.  But  if  he  had  done  so,  those 
would  have  been  the  only  circumstances  respecting  him  that 
would  have  differed  from  the  common  lot  of  man ;  and  con- 
sequently the  only  case  that  would  apply  exclusively  to 
him,  as  prophecy,  would  be  some  passage  in  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  that  foretold  such  things  of  him.  But  there  is  no  pas* 
sage  in  the  Old  Testament  that  speaks  of  a  person  who, 
after  being  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  should  rise  from  the 
dead,  and  ascend  into  heaven.  Our  prophecy-mongers 
supply  the  silence  the  Old  Testament  guards  upon  such 
things,  by  telling  us  of  passages  they  call  prophecies,  and 
that  falsely  so,  about  Joseph's  dream,  old  clothes,  broken 
bones,  and  such  like  trifling  stuff. 

'  In  writing. upon  this,  as  upon  every  other  subject,  I  speak 
a  language  full  and  intelligible.  I  deal  not  in  hints  and  in- 
.timations.  I  have  several  reasons  for  this:  First,  that  I 
may  be  clearly  understood.  Secondly,  that  it  may  be  seen 
I  am  in  earnest:  And,  Thirdly,  because  it  is  an  affront  to 
truth  to  treat  falsehood  with  complaisance. 

I  will  close  this  treatise  with  a  subject  I  have  alreadj 
touched  upon  in  the  First  Part  of  the  Jge  of  Reason. 
The  world  has  been  amused  with  the  term  revealed  religion 
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and  (be  generality  of  priests,  apply  this  term  to  the  books 
called  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  Mahometans  ap- 
ply the  same  term  to  the  Koran.  There  is  no  man  that  be- 
lieves in  revealed  religion  stronger  than  I  do ;  bat  it  is  not 
the  reveries  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  nor  of  the  Ko- 
ran, that  I  dignify  with  that  sacred  title.  That  which  is 
revelation  to  me,  exists  in  something  which  no  human  mind 
can  invent,  no  human  hand  can  counterfeit  or  alter. 

The  Word  of  God  18  the  Creation  we  behold;  and  this 
word  of  God  revealeth  to  man  all  that  is  necessary  for  man 
to  know  of  his  Creator. 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  power  ?  We  see  it  in  the 
immensity  of  his  creation.  % 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  wisdom  ?  We  see  it  in  the 
unchangeable  order  by  which  the  incomprehensible  whole 
is  governed. 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  munificence  ?  We  see  it 
in  the  abundance  with  which  he  fills  the  earth. 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  mercy  ?  We  see  it  in  his 
not  withholding  that  abundance,  even  from  the  unthankful. 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  will,  so  far  as  it  respects 
man  ?  The  goodness  he  shews  to  all,  is  a  lesson  for  our 
conduct  to  each  other. 

In  fine — Do  we  want  to  know  what  God  is?  Search  not 
the  book  called  the  Scripture,  which  any  human  hand  might 
make,  or  any  impostor  invent ;  but  the  scripture  called  the 
Creation. 

When,  in  the  First  Part  of  the  Jge  of  Reason^  I  called  the 
Creation  the  true  revelation  of  God  to  man,  I  did  not  know 
that  any  other  person  had  expressed  the  same  idea.  But  I 
lately  met  with  the  writings  of  Doctor  Conyers  Middleton, 
published  the  beginning  of  last  xsentury,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  same  manner,  with  respect  to  the 
Creation,  as  I  have  done  in  the  Age  of  Reason. 

He  was  Principal  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
vidge,  in  England,  which  furnished  him  with  extensive  oppor- 
tunities of  reading,  and  necessarilv  required  he  should  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living  languages. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  strong  original  mind ;  had  the  courage 
to  think  for  himself,  and  the  honesty  to  speak  his  thoughts. 

He  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  from  whence  he  wrote  letters 
to  shew  that  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Chris- 
tian Church  were  taken  from  the  degenerate  state  of  the 
heathen  mythology,  as  it  stood  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  He  attacked  without  ceremony  the 
miracles  which  the  Church  pretended  to  perform ;  and  in 
one  of  his  treatises,  he  calls  the  Creation  a  revelation.  The 
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priesto  of  England  of  that  daj,  in  order  to  defend  (heir  cita* 
del  by  first  defending  its  out- works,  attaclied  him  for  attack- 
ing the  Roman  ceremonies ;  and  one  of  them  censnres  faiot 
for  calling  the  Creation  a  revelation — ^he  thus  replies  to  him: 
"  One  of  them,"  says  be,  "appears  to  be  scandalized  by 
the  title  of  revelation^  which  I  have  given  to  that  discovery 
which  God  made  of  himself  in  the  visible  works  of  his  Crea- 
tion. Yet  it  is  no  other  than  what  the  wise  in  all  ages  have 
given  to  it,  who  consider  it  as  the  most  authentic  and  indis- 
putable revelation  which  God  has  ever  given  of  himself, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day.  It  was  this  by 
which  the  first  notice  of  him  was  revealed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  and  by  which  alone  it  has  been  kept  up  ever 
since  among  the  several  nations  of  it.  From  this,  the  reason 
of  man  was  enabled  to  trace  out  his  nature  and  attribates, 
and  by  a  gradual  deduction  of  consequences,  to  learn  bis 
own  nature  also,  with  all  the  duties  belonging  to  it  which 
relate  either  to  God  or  to  his  fellow-creatures.  This  con- 
stitution of  thing?  was  ordained  by  God,  as  a  universal  law 
or  rule  of  conduct  to  man — the  source  of  all  his  knowledge 
— the  test  of  all  truth,  by  which  all  subsequent  revelations, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  God  in  any  other 
manner,  must  be  tried,  and  capnot  be  received  as  divine 
any  further  than  as  they  are  found  to  tally  and  coincide 
with  this  original  standard. 

"  It  was  this  divine  law  which  I  referred  to  in  the  passage 
above  recited,  (meaning  the  passage  on  which  theyihad  at- 
tacked him)  being  desirous  to  excite  the  reader's  attention 
to  it,  as  it  would  enable  him  to  judge  more  freely  of  the  ar- 
gument I  was  handling.  For  by  contemplating  this  Jaw,  be 
would  discover  the  genuine  way  which  God  himself  has 
marked  out  to  us  for  the  acquisition  of  true  knowledge;  not 
from  the  authority  or  reports  of  our  fellow-creatures,  but 
from  the  information  of  the  facts  and  material  objects  which 
in  his  providential  distribution  of  worldly  things,  he  bath 
presented  to  the  perpetual  observation  of  our  senses.  For 
as  it  was  from  these  that  his  existence  and  nature,  the  most 
important  articles  of  all  knowledge,  were  first  discovered 
to  man,  so  that  grand  discovery  furnished  new  light  towards 
tracing  out  the  rest,  and  made  all  the  inferior  subjects  of 
human  knowledge  more  easily  discoverable  to  us  by  the 
same  method. 

"  I  had  another  view  likewise  in  the  same  passages,  and 
applicable  to  the  same  end,  of  giving  the  reader  a  more  en- 
larged notion  of  the  question  in  dispute,  who,  by  tomiag  his 
thoughts  to  reflect  on  the  works  of  the  Creator,  as  they  are 
manifested  to  us  in  this  fabric  of  the  world,  could  not  fail  to 
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observe,  that  they  are  all  of  them  great,  noble,  and  suitable 
to  the  majesty  of  his  nature,  carrying  with  them  the  proofs  of 
their  origin,  and  shewing  themselves  to  be  the  production 
of  an  all- wise  and  almighty  Being ;  and  by  accustoming  his 
mind  to  these  sublime  reflections, , he  will  be  prepared  to  de- 
termine, whether  those  miraculous  interpositions  so  confi- 
dently affirmed  to  us  by  the  primitive  Fathers,  can  reasonably 
be  thought  to  make  a  part  in  the  grand  scheme  of  the  divine 
administration,  or  whether  it  be  agreeable  that  God,  who 
created  all  things  by  his  will,  and  can  give  what  turn  to 
them  he  pleases  by  the  same  will,  should,  for  the  particular 
purposes  of  his  government  and  the  services  of  the  Church, 
descend  to  the  expedient  of  visions  and  revelations y  granted 
sometimes  to  boys  for  the  instruction  of  the  elders,  and 
sometimes  to  women  to  settle  the  fashion  and  length  of  their 
veils,  and  sometimes  to  pastors  of  the  Church,  to  enjoin  them 
to  ordain  one  man  a  lecturer,  another  a  priest ; — or  that  he 
should  scatter  a  profusion  of  miracles  around  the  stake  of  a 
martyr,  yet  all  of  them  vain  and  insignificant,  and  without 
any  sensible  effect,  either  of  preserving  the  life,  or  of  easing 
the  sufferings  of  the  saint;  or  even  of  mortifying  his  perse- 
cutors, who  were  always  left  to  enjoy  the  full  triumph  of 
their  cruelty,  and  the  poor  martyr  to  expire  in  a  miserable 
death.  When  these  things,  I  say,  are  brought  to  the  origi- 
nal test,  ^.nd  compared  with  the  genuine  and  indisputable 
works  of  the  Creator,  how  minute,  bow  trifling,  how  con- 
temptible must  they  be? — and  how  incredible  must  it  be 
thought,  that  for  the  instruction  of  his  Church,  God  should 
employ  ministers  so  precarious,  unsatisfactory,  and  inade- 
quate, as  the  ecstacies  of  women  and  boys,  and  the  visions 
of  interested  priests,  which  were  derided  at  the  very  time  by 
men  of  sense  to  whom  they  were  proposed. 

*^  That  this  universal  law  (continues  Middleton,  meaning 
the  law  revealed  in  the  works  of  the  creation)  was  actuallv 
revealed  to  the  heathen  world  long  before  the  Gospel  was 
known,  we  learn  from  all  the  principal  sages  of  antiquity, 
who  made  it  the  capital  subject  of  their  studies  and  writings. 

^'  Cicero  (says  Middleton)  has  given  us  a  short  abstract 
of  it  in  a  fragment  still  remaining  from  one  of  his  books  on 
government,  which  (says  Middleton)  I  shall  here  transcribe 
in  his  own  words,  as  they  will  illustrate  my  sense  also,  in 
the  passages  that  appear,  so  dark  and  dangerous  to  my 
antagonist. 

"  The  true  law  (it  is  Cicero  that  speaks)  is  right  reason 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  things,  constant,  eternal,  dif- 
fused through  all,  which  calls  us  to  duty  by  commanding — 
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deters  as  from  sin  by  forbidding;  which  never  loses  its  in- 
fluence with  the  good,  nor  ever  preserves  it  with  the  wicked. 
This  law  cannot  be  over-ruled  by  any  other,  nor  abrogated 
in  whole  or  in  part ;  nor  can  we  be  absolved  from  it  either 
by  the  senate  or  by  the  people;  nor  are  we  to  seek  any 
other -comment  or  interpreter  of  it  but  itself;  nor  can  there 
be  one  law  at  Rome  and  another  at  Athens — one  now  and 
another  hereafter;  but  the  same  eternal  immutable  law 
comprehends  all  nations  at  all  times,  under  one  common 
master  and  governor  of  all — God.  He  is  the  inventor,  pro- 
pounder,  enacter  of  this  law ;  and  whoever  wilt  not  obey  it 
must  first  renounce  blmself  and  throw  o£F  the  nature  of  man; 
by  doing  which,  he  will  suffer  the  greatest  punishments, 
though  he  should  escape  all  the  other  torments  which  are 
commonly  believed  to  be  prepared  for  the  wicked."  Here 
ends  the  quotation  from  Cicero. 

'*  Our  Doctors  (continues  Middleton)  perhaps  will  look 
on  this  as  rank  DBISM  ;  but  let  them  call  it  what  they  will, 
I  shall  ever  avow  and  defend  it  as  the  fundamental,  essen* 
tial,  and  vital  part  of  all  true  religioa"  Here  ends  the 
quotation  from  Middleton. 

I  have  here  given  the  reader  two  sublime  extracts  from 
men  who  lived  in  ages  of  time  far  remote  from  each  other, 
but  who  thought  alike.  Cicero  lived  before  the  tiaie  in 
which  they  tell  us  Christ  was  born.  Middleton  may  be 
called  a  man  of  our  own  time,  as  he  lived  within  the  same 
century  with  ourselves. 

In  Cicero  we  see  that  vast  superiority  of  mind,  that  8ub« 
limity  of  right  reasoning  and  justness  of  ideas  which  man 
acquires,  not  by  studying  Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  the 
theology  of  schools  built  thereon,  but  by  studying  the  Crea* 
tor  in  the  immensity  and  unchangeable  order  of  his  creation, 
and  the  immutability  of  his  law.  **  There  cannot,"  says 
Cicero,  ^*  be  one  law  now,  and  another  hereafter ;  but  the 
same  eternal  immutable  law  comprehends  all  nations,  at  all 
times  under  one  common  master  and  govemer  of  all— <jod.'* 
But  according  to  the  doctrine  of  schools  which  priests  have 
set  up,  we  see  one  law  called  the  Old  Testamenty  given  in 
one  age  of  the  world,  and  another  law,  called  the  New  Te9^ 
tament,  given  in  another  age  of  the  world.  As  all  this  is 
contradictory  to  the  eternal  immutable  nature,  and  the 
unerring  and  unchangeable  wisdom  of  God,  we  mast  be 
compelled  to  hold  (his  doctrine  to  be  false,  and  the  old  and 
the  new  law,  called  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  to  be 
impositions,  fables,  and  forgeries. 
In  Middleton,  we  see  the  manly  eloquence  of  an  enlarged 
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miud  aud  tbe  genuine  sentimeuU  of  a  true  believer  in  his 
Creator.  Instead  of  reposing  his  faith  on  bootis,  by  whatr 
ever  name  they  may  be  called,  whether  Old  Testaments  or 
New,  he  fixes  the  creation  as  the  great  original  standard  by 
which  every  other  thing  called  the  word,  or  work  of  God,  is 
to  be  tried.  In  this  we  have  an  indisputable  scale  whereby 
to  measure  every  word  or  work  imputed  to  him.  If  the 
thing-  so  imputed  carries  not  in  itself  the  evidence  of  the 
same  almightiness  of  power,  of  the  same  unerring  truth  and 
wisdom,  and  the  same  unchangeable  order  in  all  its  parts^ 
as  are  visibly  demonstrated  to  our  senses,  and  comprehensi- 
ble by  our  reason,  in  the  magnificent  fabric  of  the  universe, 
that  word  or  that  work  is  not  of  God.  Let  then  the  two 
books  called  tbe  Old  and  New  Testament  be  tried  by  this 
rule,  and  the  result  will  be,  that  the  authors  of  them,  who- 
ever they  were,  will  be  convicted  of  forgery. 

The  invariable  principles,  and  unchangeable  order,  which 
regulate  the  movements  of  all  the  parts  that  compose  the 
universe,  demonstrate  both  to  our  senses  and  our  reason 
that  its  creator  is  a  God  of  unerring  truth.  But  the  Old 
Testament,  besides  the  numberless,  absurd,  and  bagatelle 
stories  it  tells  of  God,  represents  him  as  a  God  of  deceit,  a 
God  not  to  be  confided  in.  Ezekiel  makes  God  to  say,  chap. 
14.ver.  9,  "And  if  the  prophet  be  deceived  when  he  hath 
spoken  a  thing,  I,  the  Lordy  have  deceived  that  prophetJ** 
And  at  the  20tb  chap.  ver.  25,  he  makes  God,  in  speaking  of 
the  children  of  Israel  to  say,  "  Wherefore  I  gave  them  sta- 
tutes that  were  not  good,  and  judgments  by  which  they 
could  not  live"  This,  so  far  from  being  the  word  of  God, 
is  horrid  blasphemy  against  him.  Reader,  put  thy  confidence 
in  thy  God,  and  put  no  trust  in  the  Bible. 

The  same  Old  Testament,  after  telling  us  that  God 
created  tbe  heavens  and  the  earth  in  six  days,  makes  the 
same  almighty  power  and  eternal  wisdom  employ  itself  iu 
giving  directions  how  a  priest's  garments  should  be  cut, 
and  what  sort  of  stuff  they  should  be  made  of,  and  what 
their  oEFerings  should  be,  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass,  and 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  and  goats' 
hair,  and  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and  badgers'  skins,  &c.  chap. 
XXV.  ver.  3  ;  and  in  one  of  the  pretended  prophecies  I  have 
just  examined,  God  is  made  to  give  directions  how  they 
should  kill,  cook,  and  eat  a  he-lamb  or  a  he-goat.  And 
Ezekiel,  chap.  iv.  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  abominable  absur- 
dity, makes  God  to  order  him  to  take  "  wheats  and  bdrkj^y 
and  beanSy  and  lentilesy  and  millety  andfiichesy  and  make  a 
hucf  or  a  cake  thereof y  and  bake  it  with  human  dung  and 
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eat  it;"  but  as  Ezekiel  complained  that  this  mess  was  too 
strong  for  his  stomach,  the  matter  was  compromised  from 
man's  to  cow  dung,  Ezekiel,  chap.  iv.  Compare  all  this 
ribaldrjy  blasphemouslj  called  the  word  of  God,  with  the 
almighty  power  that  created  the  universe,  and  whose  eter- 
nal wisdom  directs  and  goTems  all  its  mighty  movements, 
and  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  find  a  name  sufficiently  con- 
temptible for  it 

In  the  promises  which  the  Old  Testament  pretends  that 
God  made  to  his  people,  the  same  derogatory  ideas  of  him 
prevail.  It  makes  God  to  promise  to  Abraham,  that  his 
seed  should  be  like  the  stars  in  heaven  and  the  sand  on  the 
sea-shore  for  multitude,  and  that  he  would  give  them  the 
land  of  Canaan  as  their  inheritance  for  ever.  But  observe, 
reader,  how  the  preformance  of  this  promise  was  to  begin, 
and  then  ask  thy  own  reason,  if  the  wisdom  of  God,  whose 
power  is  equal  to  his  will,  could  consistently  with  that  power 
and  that  wisdom,  make  such  a  promise. 

The  performance  of  the  promise  was  to  begin,  according 
to  that  book,  by  four  hundred  years  of  bondage  and  afflic- 
tion. Genesis,  chap.  xv.  ver.  13,  ^^  And  God  said  unto 
Abraham^  know  of  a  surety^  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stran- 
ger in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs^  and  shall  serve  them,  and 
they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years,**  This  promise 
then  to  Abraham,  and  his  seed  for  ever,  to  inherit  the  land 
of  Canaan,  had  it  been  a  fact  instead  of  a  fable,  was  to 
operate,  in  the  commencement  of  it,  as  a  curse  upon  all  the 
people  and  their  children,  and  their  children's  children  for 
fouir  hundred  years. 

But  the  case  is,  the  book  of  Genesis  was  written  after  the 
bondage  in  Egypt  had  taken  place ;  and  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  disgrace  of  the  Lord's  chosen  people,  as  they  called 
themselves,  being  in  bondage  to  the  Gentiles,  they  make 
God  to  be  the  author  of  it,  and  annex  it  as  a  condition  to 
a  pretended  promise ;  as  if  God,  in  making  that  promise, 
had  exceeded  his  power  in  performing  it,  and  consequently 
his  wisdom  in  making  it,  and  was  obliged  to  compromise 
with  them  for  one  half,  and  with  the  Egyptians,  to  whom 
they  were  to  be  in  bondage,  for  the  other  half. 

Without  degrading  my  own  reason  by  bringing  those 
wretched  and  contemptible  tales  into  a  comparative  view, 
with  the  almighty  power  and  eternal  wisdom,  which  the 
Creator  hath  demonstrated  to  our  senses  in  the  creation  of 
the  universe,  I  will  confine  myself  to  say,  that  if  we  com* 
pare  them  with  the  divine  and  forcible  sentiments  of  Cicero, 
the  li^sult  will  be,  that  the  human  mind  has  degenerated  by 
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believing  them.  Man,  iu  a  state  of  grovelliDg  superstition, 
from  which  be  has  not  coarage  to  rise,  looses  the  energy  of 
bis  mental  powers. 

I  will  not  tire  the  reader  with  more  observations  on  the 
Old  Testament. 

As  to  the  New  Testament,  if  it  be  brought  and  tried  by 
that  standard,  which,  as  Middleton  wisely  says,  God  has  re- 
vealed to  our  senses,  of  his  almighty  power  and  wisdom  in 
the  creation  and  government  of  the  visible  universe,  it  will 
be  found  equally  as  false,  paltry,  and  absurd,  as  the  Old. 

Without  entering,  in  this  place,  into  any  other  argument, 
that  the  story  of  Christ  is  of  human  invention  and  not  of 
divine  origin,  I  will  confine  myself  to  shew  that  it  is  dero- 
gatory to  God,  by  contrivance  of  it ;  because  the  means 
it  supposes  God  to  use,  are  not  adequate  to  the  end  to  be 
obtained ;  and  therefore  are  derogatory  to  the  alroightness 
of  his  power,  and  the  eternity  of  his  wisdom. 

The  New  Testament  supposes  that  God  sent  his  Son  upon 
^arth  to  make  a  new  covenant  with  man ;  which  the  Church 
calls  the  covenant  of  OracCy  and  to  instruct  mankind  in  a 
new  doctrine,  which  it  calls  Faiths  meaning  thereby,  not 
faith  in  God,  for  Cicero  and  all  true  Deists  always  had  and 
always  will  have  this;  but  faith  in  the  person  called  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  whoever  had  not  this  faith  should,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  New  Testament,  be  DAMNED. 

Now  if  this  were  a  ftict,  it  is  consistent  with  that  attri- 
bute of  God,  called  his  Goodness,  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  letting  poor  unfortunate  man  know  it ;  and  as  that 
goodness  was  united  to  the  almighty  power,  and  that  power 
to  almighty  wisdom,  all  the  means  existed  in  the  hand  of 
the  Creator  to  make  it  known  immediately  over  the  whole 
earth,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  almightiness  of  his  divine 
nature,  and  with  evidence  that  would  not  leave  man  in 
doubt;  for  it  is  always  incumbent  upon  us,  in  all  cases,  to 
beliere  that  the  Almighty  always  acts,  not  by  imperfect 
means  as  imperfect  man  acts,  but  consistently  with  his 
almightiness.  It  is  this  only  that  can  become  the  infallible 
criterion  by  which  we  can  possibly  distinguish  the  works  of 
God  from  the  works  of  man. 

Observe  now,  reader,  how  the  comparison  between  this 
supposed  mission  of  Christ,  on  the  belief  or  disbelief  of 
which  they  say  man  was  to  be  saved  or  damned — observe, 
I  say,  how  the  comparison  between  this  and  the  almighty 
power  and  wisdom  of  God,  demonstrated  to  oar  senses  in 
the  visible  creatioui  goes  on. 


64  AN    BXAMIMATION. 

The  Old  Testament  tells  us  that  God  created  the  heaveos 
and  the  earth,  and  every  thing  therein,  in  six  days.  The 
term  six  days  is  ridiculous  enough  when  applied  to  God ; 
but  leaving  out  that  absurdity,  it  contains  the  idea  of  al- 
mighty power  acting  unitedly  with  almighty  wisdom,  to 
produce  an  immense  work,  that  of  the  creation  of  the  uni- 
verse and  every  thing  therein,  in  a  short  time. 

Now  as  the  eternal  salvation  of  man  is  of  much  greater 
importance  than  his  creation,  and  as  that  salvation  depends, 
as  the  New  Testament  tells  us,  on  man's  knowledge  of  and 
belief  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  necessarily  follows 
from  our  belief  in  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God,  and  our 
knowledge  of  his  almighty  power  and  wisdom,  as  demon- 
strated in  the  creation,  that  all  this,  if  true,  would  be 
made  known  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  as  little  time,  at 
least,  as  was  emploved  in  making  the  world.  To  suppose 
the  Almighty  would  pay  greater  regard  and  attention  to  the 
creation  and  organization  of  inanimate  matter,  than  he  would 
to  the  salvation  of  innumerable  millions  of  souls,  which  him- 
self had  created,  "  as  the  image  of  himself,"  is  to  dffer  an 
insult  to  his  goodness  and  his  justice. 

Now  observe,  reader,  how  the  promulgation  of  this  pre- 
tended salvation  by  a  knowledge  of,  and  a  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ,  went  on,  compared  with  the  work  of  creation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  took  longer  time  to  make  the  child 
than  to  make  the  world,  for  nine  months  were  passed  away 
and  totally  lost  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  ;  which  is  more  than 
forty  times  longer  time  than  God  employed  in  making  the 
world,  according  to  the  Bible  account.  Secondly — several 
years  of  Christ's  life  were  lost  in  a  state  of  human  infancy. 
But  the  universe  was  in  maturity  the  moment  it  existed. 
Thirdly — Christ,  as  Luke  asserts,  was  thirty  years  old  before 
he  began  to  preach  what  they  call  his  mission.  Millions  of 
souls  died  in  the  mean  time  without  knowing  it  Fourthly— 
it  was  above  three  hundred  years  from  that  time  before  the 
book  called  the  New  Testament  was  compiled  into  a  written 
copy,  before  which  time  there  was  no  such  book.  Fifthly — 
it  was  above  a  thousand  years  after  that,  before  it  could  be 
circulated;  because  neither  Jesus  nor  his  apostles  had 
knowledge  of,  or  were  inspired  with  the  art  of  printing; 
and<*consequently,  as  the  means  for  making  it  universally 
known  did  not  exist,  the  means  were  not  equal  to  the  end, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  the  work  of  God. 

[  will  here  subjoin'  the  nineteenth  Psalm,  which  is  truly 
Deistical,  to  shew  how  universally  and  instantaneously  the 
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works  of  God  make  themselves  known^  compared  With  this 
pretended  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Psalm  19th.  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy-work — Day  unto  day 
uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge — 
There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is  not 
heard — Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and 
their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world.  In  them  hath  he  set 
a  chamber  for  the  Sun.  'Which  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming 
out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoicetb  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a 
race — his  going  forth  is  from  the  end  of  the  heaven,  and 
bis  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it,  and  there  is  nothing  hid  from 
the  heat  thereof." 

Now,  had  the  news  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  been  in- 
scribed on  the  face  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  in  characters 
that  all  nations  would  have  understood,  the  whole  earth  had 
known  it  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  all  nations  would  have 
believed  it ;  whereas,  though  it  is  now  almost  two  thousand 
years  since,  as  they  tell  us,  Chtist  came  upon  earth,  not  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  people  of  the  ^arth  know  any  thing 
of  it,  and  among  those  who  do,  the  wiser  part  do  not 
believe  it. 

I  have  now,  reader,  gone  through  all  the  passages  called 
prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  shewn  there  is  no  such 
thing. 

I  have  examined  the  story  told  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  com- 
pared the  several  circumstances  of  it  with  that  revelation* 
which,  as  Middleton  wisely  says,  God  has  made  to  us  of  his 
power  and  wisdom  in  the  structure  of  the  universe,  and  by 
which  every  thing  ascribed  to  him  is  to  be  tried.  The  re- 
sult is,  that  the  story  of  Christ  has  not  one  trait,  either  in 
its  character,  or  in  the  means  employed,  that  bears  the  least 
resemblance  to  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  as  demon- 
strated in  the  creation  of  the  universe.  All  the  means  are 
human  means,  slow,  uncertain,  and  inadequate  to  the  ac- 
compl  is  ment  of  the  end  proposed,  and  therefore  the  whole 
is  a  fabulous  invention,  and  undeserving  of  credit. 

The  priests  of  the  present  day  profess  to  believe  it. 
They  gain  their  living  by  it,  and  they  exclaim  against 
something  they  call  infidelity.  I  will  define  what  it  is. 
He  that  believes  in  the  story  of  christ  is  an  in- 
fidel TO  GOD. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


APPENDIX. 

CONTRADICTORY  DOCTRINES 

IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

BETWEEN 

Matthew  and  Mark. 


In  the  New  Testament,  Mark,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  16.  it  is 
said,  *'  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  he 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  This  is  making  sal* 
vation,  or  in  other  words,  the  happiness  of  man  after  this 
life,  to  depend  entirely  on  bdieving,  or  on  what  the  Chris- 
tians call  faith. 

But  the  26th  chapter  of  The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew 
makes  Jesus  Christ  to  preach  a  direct  contrary  doctrine  to 
^^  The  Gospel  according  to  Mark ;"  for  it  makes  salvation, 
or  the  future  happiness  of  man,  to  depend  entirely  on  good 
works;  and  those  good  works  are  not  works  done  to  God> 
for  he  needs  them  not,  but  good  works  done  to  man. 

The  passage  referred  to  in  Matthew  is  the  account  there 
given  of  what  is  called  the  last  day,  or  the  day  of  judgment, 
where  the  whole  world  is  represented  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous,  metaphorically 
called  the  sheep  and  the  goats. 

To  the  one  part,  called  the  righteous,  or  the  sheep,  it  says, 
"  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  you  from  the  beginning  of  the  world — for  I  was 
an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat — I  was  thirsty  and  ye 
gave  me  drink— I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in — Naked 
and  ye  clothed  me— 1  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me— I  was  in 
prison  and  ye  came  unto  me«" 
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Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him,  saying,  Lord,  when 
saw  we  thee  an  hungered  and  fed  thee,  or  thirsty  and  gave 
thee  drink  ?  When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger  and  took  thee  in, 
or  naked  and  clothed  thee  ?  Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick  and 
in  prison,  and  came  onto  thee  ? 

'^  And  the  king  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them.  Verily  I 
aay  unto  you^  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.'* 

Here  is  nothing  about  believing  in  Christ — nothing  about 
that  phantom  of  the  imagination  called  Faith*  The  works 
here  spoken  of,  are  works  of  humanity  and  beneyolence,  or, 
in  other  words,  an  endeavour  to  make  God's  creation  happy. 
Here  is  nothing  about  preaching  and  making  long  prayers, 
as  if  God  must  be  dictated  to  by  man ;  nor  about  building 
churches  and  meetings,  nor  hiring  priests  to  pray  and  preach 
in  them.  Here  is  nothing  about  predestination,  that  lust 
which  some  men  have  for  damnipg  one  another.  Here  is 
nothing  about  baptism,  whether  by  sprinkling  or  plunging, 
nor  about  any  of  those  ceremonies  for  which  the  Christian 
Church  has  been  fighting,  persecuting,  and  burning  each 
other, vever  since  the  Christian  Church  began. 

If  it  be  ai^ed,  why  do  not  priests  preach  the  doctrine 
contained  in  this  chapter  ?  The  answer  is  easy : — they  are 
not  fond  of  practising  it  themselves.  It  does  not  answer  for 
their  trade.  They  had  rather  get  than  give.  Charity  with 
them  begins  and  ends  at  home. 

Had  it  been  said,  Come  ye  blessed,  ye  have  been  liberal 
in  paying  the  preachers  of  the  word,  ye  have  contributed 
largely  towards  building  churches  and  meeting'houseSf 
there  is  not  a  hired  priest  in  Christendom  but  would  have 
thundered  it  continually  in  the  ears  of  his  congregation. 
But  as  it  is  altogether  on  good  works  done  to  men,  the 
priests  pass  it  over  in  silence,  and  they  will  abuse  me  for 
bringing  it  into  notice. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


MY  PRIVATE   THOUGHTS   OF  A  FUTURE 

STATE. 


I  Have  said  in  the  first  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  that 
*^  1  hope  for  happiness  after  this  life.'*  This  hope  is  com- 
fortable to  me,  and  I  presume  not  to  go  beyond  the  com- 
fortable idea  of  hope,  with  respect  to  a  future  state. 

I  consider  myself  in  the  hands  pf  my  Creator,  and  that  he 
will  dispose  of  me.  after  this  life,  consistently  with  his  justice 
and  goodness.  I  leave  all  these  matters  to  him  as  my 
Creator  and  friend,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  presumption  in  man 
to  make  an  article  of  faith  as  to  what  the  Creator  will  do 
with  us  hereafter. 

I  do  not  believe,  because  a  man  and  a  woman  make  a 
child,  that  it  imposes  on  the  Creator  the  unavoidable  obli- 
gation of  keeping  the  being  so  made  in  eternal  existence 
hereafter.  It  is  in  his  power  to  do  so,  or  not  to  do  so,  and 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  decide  which  he  will  do. 

The  book  called  the  New  Testament,  which  I  hold  to  be 
fabulous,  and  have  shewn  to  be  false,  gives  an  account  in 
the  25th  chapter  of  Matthew,  of  what  is  there  called  the 
last  day,  or  the  day  of  judgment.  The  whole  world,  accord- 
ing to  that  account,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  righteous 
and  the  unrighteous,  figuratively  called  the  sheep  and  the 
goats.  They  are  then  to  receive  their  sentence.  To  the  one, 
figuratively  called  the  sheep,  it  says,  "  Come  ye  blessed  of 
my  Fath^r^  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
iha  foundation  of  the  world '^  To  the  other,  figuratively 
called  the  goats,  it  says,  <^  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed^  into 
everlasting  fire^  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  angels  J* 

Now  the  case  is,  the  world  cannot  be  thus  divided — the 
moral  wor^d,  like  the  physical  world,  is  composed  of  nume* 
rous  degrees  of  character,  running  imperceptibly  one  into 
the  other,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  fixed  point  of  division 
can  be  found  in  either.  That  point  is  no  where,  or  is  every 
where.  The  whole  world  might  be  divided  into  two  parts 
numerically,  but  not  as  to  moral  character ;  and  therefore 
the  metaphor  of  dividing  them,  as  sheep  and  goats  can  be 
divided,  whose  dififerenbe  is  marked  by  their  external  figure, 
is  absurd.     All  sheep  are  still  sheep:  all  goats  are   still 
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goats ;  it  is  their  physical  nature  to  be  so.  But  one  part  of 
the  world  are  not  all  good  alike,  nor  the  other  part  all 
wicked  alike.  There  are  some  exceedingly  good ;  others 
exceedingly  wicked.  There  is  another  description  of  men 
who  cannot  be  ranked  with  either  the  one  or  the  other — 
they  belong  neither  to  the  sheep  nor  the  goats ;  and  there  is 
still  another  description  of  them,  who  are  so  very  insignifi- 
cant both  in  character  and  conduct,  as  not  to  be  worth  the 
trouble  of  damning  or  saving,  or  of  raising  from  the  dead. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  those  whose  lives  have  been 
spent  in  doing  good,  and  endeavouring  to  make  their  fellow- 
mortals  happy,  for  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  serve 
God,  will  be  happy  hereafter:  and  that  the  very  wicked 
will  meet  with  some  punishment  But  those  who  are  nei- 
ther good  nor  bad,  or  are  too  insignificant  for  notice,  will  be 
dropt  entirely.  This  is  my  opinion.  It  is  consistent  with 
my  idea  of  God's  justice,  and  with  the  reason  that  God  has 
given  me,  and  I  gratefully  know  he  has  given  me  a  large 
share  of  that  divine  gift. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some  people  to  see 
Mr.  Erskine  act  as  counsel  for  a  crown  prosecution 
commenced  against  the  right  of  opinion :  I  confess  it 
is  none  to  me,  notwithstanding  all  that  Mr.  Erskine 
has  said  before;  for  it  is  difficult  to  know  when  a 
lawyer  is  to  be  believed:  I  have  always  observed 
that  Mr  Erskine,  when  contending  as  a  counsel  for 
the  right  of  political  opinion,  frequently  took  occa- 
sions, and  those  often  dragged  in  head  and  shouK 
ders,  to  lard,  what  he  called  the  British  Constitution, 
with  a  great  deal  of  praise.  Yet  the  same  Mr.  Ers- 
kine said  to  me  in  conversation,  were  Government 
to  begin  de  novo  in  England,  they  never  would  esta- 
blish such  a  damned  absurdity,  (it  was  exactly  his 
expression,  as  this  is.  Ought  I  then  to  be  surprised 
at  Mr.  Erskine  for  inconsistency  ? 

In  this  prosecution  Mr.  Erskine  admits  the  right 
of  controversy;  but  says  the  Christian  religion  is  not 
to  be  abused.  This  is  somewhat  sophistical,  be- 
cause, while  he  admits  the  right  of  controversy,  he 
reserves  the  right  of  calling  that  controversy,  abuse : 
and  thus,  lawyer-like,  undoes  by  one  word,  what 
he  says  in  the  other,  I  will,  however,  in  this  letter 
keep  within  the  limits  he  prescribes ;  he  will  find 
here  nothing  about  the  Christian  religion ;  he  will 
find  only   a  statement  of  a  few  cases,  which  shews 
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the  necessity  of  examining  the  books,  handed  to  us 
from  the  Jews,  in  order  to  discover  if  we  have  not 
been  imposed  upon ;  together  with  some  observa- 
tions on  the  manner  in  which  the  trial  of  Williams 
has  been  conducted.  If  Mr.  Erskine  denies  the 
right  of  examining  those  books,  he  had  better  profess 
himself  at  once  an  advocate  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Star  Chamber. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


LETTER, 

Sfc.  Sfc. 


Of  all  the  tyrannies  that  afflict  maukiod,  tyranny  in  reli- 
gion is  the  worst:  Every  other  species  of  tyranny  is  limited 
to  the  world  we  live  in  ;  but  this  attempts  a  stride  beyond  the 
grave,  and  seeks  to  pursue  us  into  eternity.  It  is  there,  and 
not  here ;  it  is  to  God  and  not  to  man ;  it  is  to  a  heavenly  and 
not  to  an  earthly  tribunal,  that  we  are  to  account  for  our  be- 
lief ;if  then  we  believefalsely  and  dishonourably  of  the  Cre- 
ator, and  that  belief  is  forced  upon  us,  as  far  as  force  can 
operate,  by  human  laws  and  human  tribunals,  on  whom  is 
the  criminality  of  that  belief  to  fall — on  those  who  impose 
it,  or  on  those  on  whom  it  is  imposed  ? 

A  bookseller  of  the  name  of  Williams  has  been  prosecuted 
in  London  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy,  for  publishing  a  book 
intitled  the  Jge  of  Reason.  Blasphemy  is  a  word  of  vast 
sound,  but  of  equivocal  and  almost  indefinite  signification : 
unless  we  confine  it  to  the  simple  idea  of  hurting  or  injuring 
the  reputation  of  any  one,  which  was  its  original  meaning. 
As  a  word,  it  existed  before  Christianity  existed,  being  a 
Greek  word,  or  Greek  anglofied,  as  all  the  etymological  dic- 
tionaries will  s|;iew. 

But  behold  how  various  and  contradictory  has  been  the 
signification  and  application  of  this  equivocal  word.  Socrates 
who  lived  more  than  four  hundred  years  before  the  Chrisian 
era,  was  convicted  of  blasphemy,  for  preaching  against  the 
belief  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  and  for  preaching  the  belief  of 
one  god,  and  was  condemned  to  suffer  death  by  poison. 
Jesus  Christ  was  convicted  of  blasphemy  under  the  Jewish 
law,  and  was  crucified.  Calling  Mahomet  an  imposter 
would  be  blasphemy  in  Turkey  ;  and  denying  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Church  would  be  blasphemy  at  Rome. 
What  then  is  to  be  understood   by  this  word  blasphemy  ? 
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We  see  that  ia  the  case  of  Socrates,  truth  was  condemDed 
as  blasphemy.  Are  we  sure  that  truth  is  not  blasphemy  in 
the  present  day  ?  Woe,  however,  be  to  those  who  make  it 
so,  whoever  they  may  be. 

A  book  called  the  Bible  has  been  voted  by  men,  and  de- 
creed by  human  laws,  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  the  dis- 
belief of  this  is  called  blasphemy.  But  if  the  Bible  be  not, 
the  word  of  God,  it  is  the  laws,  and  the  execution  of  them 
that  is  blasphemy,  and  not  the  disbelief.  Strange  stories 
are  told  of  the  Creator  in  that  book.  He  is  represented  as 
acting  under  the  influence  of  every  human  passion  even  of 
the  most  malignant  kind.  If  these  stories  are  false,  we  err 
in  believing  them  to  be  true,  and  ought  not  to  believe  them. 
It  is  therefore  a  duty,  which  every  man  owes  to  himself, 
and  reverently  to  bis  maker,  to  ascertain  by  every  possible 
enquiry,  whether  there  be  sufficient  evidence  to  believe 
them  or  not« 

My  own  opinion  is  decidedly,  that  the  evidence  does  not 
warrant  the  belief,  and  that  we  sin  in  forcing  that  belief  upon 
ourselves,  and  upon  others.  In  saying  this,  I  have  no  other 
object  in  view,  than  truth.  But  that  1  may  not  be  accused 
of  resting  upon  bare  assertion,  with  respect  to  the  equivocal 
state  of  the  Bible,  I  will  produce  an  example  and  I  will  not 
pick  and  cull  the  Bible  for  the  purpose.  I  will  go  fairly  to 
the  case:  I  will  take  the  two  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  as 
they  stand,  and  shew  from  thence  the  truth  of  what  I  say, 
that  is,  that  the  evidence  does  not  warrant  the  belief,  that  the 
Bible  is  the  word  of  God. 

CHAPTER  I. 

1.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth. 

2.  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep ;  and  the  spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

3.  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light;  and  there  was 
light. 

4.  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good :  and  God 
divided  the  light  from  the  darkness. 

5.  And  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  be  called 
night :  and  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day. 

6  ^  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst 
of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters. 
7.  And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the  watera 
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whicb  were  under  the  firmament,  from  the  waters  which 
were  above  the  firmament :  and  it  was  so. 

^.  And  God  called  the  firmament  heaven :  and  the  even- 
ing and  the  morning  were  the  second  day. 

9.  ^  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be 
gathered  togetber  unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  ap- 
pear: and  it  was  so. 

10.  And  God  called  the  dry  land  earth,  and  the  gatheriifg 
togetber  of  the  waters  called  he  seas,  and  God  saw  that  it 
was  good. 

11.  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the 
herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his 
kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  tbe  earth,  and  it  was  so. 

12.  And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  and  herb  yielding 
seed  after  bis  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose  seed 
was  in  itself,  after  his  kind :  and  God  saw  (hat  it  was 
good. 

IS.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  third  day. 

14.  ^  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament 
of  the  heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night:  and  let 
them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  years. 

15.  And  let  them  be  for  lights  in  tbe  firmament  of  the 
faeaveti,  to  give  light  upon  the  earth :  and  it  was  so. 

16.  And  God  made  two  great  tights;  the  greater  light  to 
rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  nigbt:  he  made 
the  stars  also. 

17.  And  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven* 
to  give  light  upon  the  earth. 

18.  And  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night,  and  to 
divide  the  light  from  the  darkness:  and  God  saw  that  it  was 
good. 

19.  And  tbe  evening  and  tbe  morning  were  the  fourth  day. 

20.  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly 
the  moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly 
above  the  earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven. 

21.  And  God  created  great  whales,  and  every  living  crea* 
ture  that  moveth,  which  the  waters  brought  forth  abundant- 
ly after  their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his  kind  : 
and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

22.  And  God  blessed  them,  saying,  Be  fruitful,  and  mul- 
tiply, and  fill  the  waters  in  the  seas,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in 
the  earth. 

23.  And  tbe  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fifth  day. 
24i  5r  And  God  said.  Let  tbe  earth  bring  forth  the  living 
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creature  after  his  kind,  cattle  and  creeping  tbing'and  beast . 
of  the  earth  after  his  kind  :  and  it  was  so. 

25.  And  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind/ 
and  cattle  after*  their  kind,  and  every  thing  tbatcreepeth 
upon  the  earth  after  his  kind^   and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

26.  il  And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  af- 
ter our  likeness:  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fisb 
of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle, 
and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepetb  upon  the  earth. 

27.  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image 
of  God  created  he  him :  male  and  female  created  he  theni. 

88.  jind  God  blessed  them^  and  God  said  unto  them^  Be 

fruitful^  and  multiply ,  and  replenish  the  earthy  and  siAdue  it: 

and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea^  and  over  the  fowl 

of  the  airy  and  over  every  living  thing  thatmoveth  upon  the 

earth. 

29.  ^  And  God  said,  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every 
herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth, 
and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding 
seed  :  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat. 

30.  And  to  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  to  eyerv  thing  that  creepetb  upon  the  earth, 
wherein  there  is  life,  I  have  given  every  green  herb  for  meat: 
and  it  was  so. 

31.  And  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and  be- 
hold it  was  very  good.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  sixth  day. 

CHAPTER  11. 

1.  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all 
the  host  of  them. 

2.  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he 
had  made,  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  bis  work 
which  he  had  made. 

3.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it: 
because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work,  which 
God  created  and  made. 


4.  ^  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the 
earth,  when  they  were  created ;  in  the  day  that  the  .Lord 
God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens. 
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5.  And  every  plant  of  the  field,  before  it  wa^in  the  earth, 
and  every  herb  of  the  field,  before  it  grew :  for  the  Lord 
God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  there 
was  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground, 

6.  Bat  there  went  up  a  mist  from  the  earth,  and  watered 
the  whole  face  of  the  ground. 

7.  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life;  and 
man  became  a  living  soul. 

8.  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in 
Eden;  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed. 

9.  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow 
every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food  : 
the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

10.  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden ; 
and  from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  became  into  four  heads. 

1 1.  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison:  that  is  it  which  com- 
passeth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah,  where  there  is  gold. 

12.  And  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good  :  there  is  bdellium 
and  the  onyx-stone. 

13.  And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon :  the  same 
is  it  that  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia. 

14.  And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekel:  that  is 
it  which  goeth  towards  the  east  of  Assyria.  And  the  fourth 
river  is  Euphrates. 

15.  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into 
the  garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it. 

16.  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man,  saying.  Of 
every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat : 

17.  But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
thou  sbalt  not  eat  of  it:  for  in  the  ddy  that  thou  eatest 
thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die. 

18.  ^  And  the  Lord  God  said.  It  is  not  good  that  the 
man  should  be  alone:  I  will  make  him  an  help  meet  for 
him. 

19.  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every 
beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought 
them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them :  and 
whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  creature,  that  was  the 
name  thereof. 

20.  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field :  but  for  Adam 
there  was  not  found  an  help  meet  for  him. 

21.  And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon 
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Adam,  and  he  slept ;  and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed 
up  the  flesh  instead  thereof. 

22.  And  the  rib  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from 
man,  made  he  a  woman,  and  brought  her  unto  the  man. 

23.  And  Adam  said,  this  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and 
flesh  of  my  flesh :  she  shall  be  called  woman,  because  she 
was  taken  out  of  man. 

24.  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife:  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh. 

25.  And  they  were  both  naked,  the  man  and  his  wife,  and 
ivere  not  ashamed. 


These  two  chapters  are  called  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation ;  and  we  are  told,  nobody  knows  by  whom,  that 
Moses  was  instructed  by  God  to  write  that  account. 

It  has  happened  that  every  nation  of  people  has  been 
world-makers;  and  each  makes  the  world  to  begin  his  own 
way,  as  if  they  had  all  been  brought  ap,  as  Hudibras  says, 
to  the  trade.  There  are  hundreds  of  diflFerent  opinioos  and 
traditions  how  the  world  began.  My  business,  however,  in 
this  place,  is  only  with  those  two  chapters. 

I  begin  then  by  saying,  that  those  two  chapters,  instead 
of  containing,  as  has  been  believed,  one  continued  account 
of  the  creation,  written  by  Moses,  contain  two  different  and 
contradictory  stories  of  a  creation,  made  by  two  different 
persons,  and  written  in  two  different  styles  of  expression. 
The  evidence  that  shews  this  is  so  clear  when  attended  to 
without  prejudice,  that,  did  we  meet  with  the  same  evidence 
in  any  Arabic  or  Chinese  account  of  a  creation,  we  should 
not  hesitate  in  pronouncing  it  a  forgery. 

I  proceed  to  distinguish  the  two  stories  from  each  other. 

The  first  story  begins  at  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter, 
and  ends  at  the  end  of  the  third  verse  of  the  second  chapter; 
for  the  adverbial  conjunction,  THUS,  with  which  the  se- 
cond chapter  begins,  (as  the  reader  will  see)  connects  itself 
to  the  last  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  and  those  three  verses 
belong  to,  and  make  the  conclusion  of,  the  first  story. 

The  second  story  begins  at  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second 
chapter,  and  ends  with  that  chapter.  Those  two  stories 
have  been  confused  into  one,  by  cutting  off  the  three  last 
verses  of  the  first  story,  and  throwing  them  to  the  second 
chapter. 

I  go  now  to  shew  that  those  stories  have  been  written  by 
two  different  persons. 
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From  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  to  the  end  of  the 
third  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  which  makes  the  whole 
of  the  first  story,  the  word  God  is  used  without  any  epithet 
or  additional  word  conjoined  with  it,  as  the  teader  will  see; 
and  this  style  of  expression  is  invariably  used  throughout 
th^  whole  of  this  story,  and  is  repeated  no  less  than  thirty- 
five  times,  viz.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens, 
and  the  earth,  and  the  spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of 
the  waters,  and  God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  God  saw 
the  light,  dte.  &c. 

But  immediately  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  verse 
of  the  second  chapter,  where  the  second  story  begins,  the 
style  of  expression  is  always  the  Lord  God ^  and  this  style 
of  expression  is  invariably  used  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
and  is  repeated  pieven  times;  in  the  one  it  is  always  God, 
and  never  the  Lord  Gody  in  the  other  it  is  always  the  Lord 
God^  and  never  God.  The  first  story  contains  thirty-four 
verses,  and  repeats  the  single  word  God  thirty-five  times. 
The  second  story  contains  twenty- two  verses,  and  repeats 
the  compound  word  Lord-God  eleven  times;  this  diEFerence 
of  style,  so  often  repeated,  and  so  uniformly  continued, 
shews,  that  those  two  chapters,  containing  two  different 
stories,  are  written  by  different  persons:  it  is  the  same  in  all 
the  different  editions  of  the  Bible,  in  all  the  languages  I 
have  seen. 

Having  thus  shewn  from  the  difference  of  style,  that  those 
two  chapters  divided,  as  they  properly  divide  themselves, 
at  the  end  of  the  third  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  are  the 
work  of  two  different  persons,  I  come  to  shew  from  the 
contradictory  matters  they  contain,  that  they  cannot  be  the 
work  of  one  person,  and  are  two  different  stories. 

It  is  impossible,  unless  the  writer  was  a  lunatic,  without 
memory,  that  one  and  the  sanie  person  could  say,  as  is  said 
in  the  27th  and  28th  verses  of  the  first  chapter — **  So  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image^in  the  image  of  God  created 
he  him:  male  and  female  created  he  them^  and  God  blessed 
themy  and  God  said  unto  them,  befruif/ul^  and  multiply^ 
and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  a?id  have  dominion 
ever  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowls  of  the  air^  and 
over  every  living  things  that  moveth  on  the  J  ace  of  the  earth'* 
It  is,  I  say,  impossible,  that  the  same  person,  who  said  this, 
could  afterw^ards  say,  as  is  &aid  in  the  second  chapter,  ver. 
5,  and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground ;  and  then 
proceed  in  the  7th  verse  to  give  another  account  of  the 
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making  a  roan  for  the  first  time,  and  afterwards  of  (he 
making  a  woman  out  of  his  rib. 

Again,  one  and  the  same  person  could  not  write,  as  is  writ- 
ten in  the  29th  verse  of  the  first  chapter;  "behold  I  (God) 
have  given  vou  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  on  the 
face  of  all  the  earth ;  and  everj  tree,  in  which  is  the  fruit 
of  a  tree  bearing  seed,  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat,  and 
afterwards  say,  as  is  said  in  the  second  chapter,  that  the 
Lord- God  planted  a  tree  in  the  midst  of  a  garden,  and 
forbad  man  to  eat  thereof. 

Again,  one  and  the  same  person  could  not  say,  "  Thus 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished^  and  all  the  host  of 
theniy  and  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he 
had  made;''  and  shortly  after,  set  the  Creator  to  work 
again,  to  plant  a  garden,  to  make  a  roan  and  a  woman,  dec. 
as  is  done  in  the  second  chapter. 

Here  are  evidently  two  different  stories  contradicting  each 
other. — According  to  the  first,  the  two  sexes^  the  male  and 
the  female,  were  made  at  the  samie  time.  According  to  the 
second,  they  were  made  at  different  times.  The  man  first, 
the  woman  afterwards.  According  to  the  first  story,  they 
were  to  have  dominion  over  all  the  earth.  According  to  the 
second,  their  dominion  was  limited  to  a  garden.  How  large 
a  garden  it  could  be,  that  one  man  and  one  woman  could 
dress  and  keep  in  order,  I  leave  to  the  prosecutor,  to  the 
judge,  the  jury,  and  Mr.  Grskine,  to  determine. 

The  story  of  the  talking  serpent,  and  its  t^te-^-t^te  with 
Eye:  the  doleful  adventure,  called  the  Fall  of  Man;  and 
how  he  was  turned  out  of  this  fine  garden,  and  how  the 
garden  was  afterwards  locked  up  and  guarded  by  a  flaining 
sword,  (if  any  one  can  tell  what  a  flaming  sword  is)  belong 
altogether  to  the  second  story.  They  have  no  connection 
with  the  first  story.  According  to  the  first  there  was  no 
garden  of  Eden;  no  forbidden  tree:  The  scene  was  the 
whole  earth,  and  the  fruit  of  all  trees  was  allowed  to 
be  eaten. 

In  giving  this  example  of  the  strange  state  of  the  Bible, 
it  cannot  be  said  1  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to  seek  it,  for  1 
have  taken  the  beginning  of  the  book,  nor  can  it  besaid.I 
have  made  more  of  it,  than  it  makes  of  itself.  That  there 
are  tw,o  stories  is  as  visible  to  the  eye,  when  attended  to,  as 
that  there  are  two  chapters,  and  that  they  have  been  written 
by  different  persons,  nobody  knows  by  whom.  If  this,  then, 
is  the  strange  condition,  the  beginning  of  the  Bible  is  in,  i 
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leads  to  a  just  suspicion,  that  the  other  parts  are  no  belter, 
and  consequently  it  becomes  every  man's  duty  to  examine 
the  case.  I  have  done  it  for  myself,  and  am  satisfied,  that 
the  Bible  \s fabulous. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  in  the  cant-language  of  the  day,  as 
I  have  often  been  told  by  the  bishop  of  Landafif  and  others, 
of  the  great  and  laudable  pains,  that  many  pious  and  learned 
men  have  taken  to  explain  the  obscure,  and  reconcile  the 
contradictory,  or  as  they  say,  the  seemingly  contradictory 
passages  of  the  Bible.  It  is  because  the  Bible  needs  such 
an  undertaking,  that  is  one  of  the  first  causes  to  suspect  it 
is  NOT  the  word  of  God  :  this  single  reflection,  when  carried 
home  to  the  mind,  is  in  itself  a  volume. 

What!  does  not  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  the  Foun- 
tain of  all  Wisdom,  the  Origin  of  all  Science,  the  Author  of 
all  Knowledge,  the  God  of  Order  and  Harmony,  know 
how  to  write?  When  we  contemplate  the  vast  economy  of 
the  creation,  when  we  behold  the  unerring  regularity  of  the 
visible  solar  system,  the  perfection  with  which  all  its  seve- 
ral parts  revolve,  and  by  corresponding  assemblage,  form  a 
whole; — when  4re  launch  our  eye  into  the  boundless  ocean 
of  space,  and  see  ourselves  surrounded  by  innumerable 
worlds,  not  one  of  which  varies  from  its  appointed  place — 
when  we  trace  the  power  of  a  Creator,  from  a  mite  to  an 
elephant;  from  an  atom  to  an  universe:  can  we  suppose 
that  the  mind  that  could  conceive  such  a  design,  and  the 
power  that  executed  it  with  incomparable  perfection,  cannot 
write  without  inconsistency  ;  or  that  a  book  so  written  can 
be  the  work  of  such  a  power  ?  The  writings  of  Thomas 
Paine,  even  of  Thomas  Paine,  need  no  commentator  to  ex- 
plain, expound,  arrange,  and  re-arrange  their  several  parts, 
to  render  them  intelligible — he  can  relate  a  fact,  or  write  an' 
es^ay,  without  forgetting  in  one  page  what  he  has  written  in 
another :  certainly  then,  did  the  God  of  all  perfection  con- 
descend to  write  or  dictate  a  book,  that  book  would  be  as 
perfect  as  himself  is  perfect:  the  Bible  is  not  so,  and  it  is 
confessedly  not  so,  by  the  attempts  to  amend  it. 

Peirhaps  I  shall  be  told,  that  though  I  have  produced  one 
instance,  I  cannot  produce  another  of  equal  force.  One  is 
sufficient  to  call  in  question  the  genuineness  or  authenticity 
of  any  book  that  pretends  to  be  the  word  of  God  :  for  such 
a  book  would,  as  before  said,  be  as  perfect  as  its  author  is 
perfect. 

I  will,  however,  advance  only  four  chapters  further  into 
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the  book  of  Genesis  aud  produce  another  example  that  is 
suflScient  to  invalidate  the  story  to  which  it  belongs. 

We  have  all  beard  of  Noah's  flood;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  think  of  the  whole  human  race,  men,  women,  children, 
and  infants  (except  one  family)  deliberately  drowning, 
without  feeling  a  painful  sensation ;  that  heart  must  be  a 
heart  of  flint  that  can  contemplate  such  a  scene  with  tran- 
quillity. There  is  nothing  in  the  ancient  mythology,  n.or  in 
the  religion  of  any  people  we  know  of  upon  the  globe,  that 
records  a  sentence  of  their  God,  or  of  their  Gods,  so  tre- 
mendously severe  and  merciless.  If  the  story  be  not  true, 
we  blasphemously  dishonour  God  by  believing  it,  and  still 
more  so,  in  forcing,  by  laws  and  penalties,  that  belief  upon 
others.  I  go  now  to  shew  from  the  face  of  the  story,  that  it 
carries  the  evidence  of  not  being  true. 

I  know  not  if  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  Mr.  Erskine,  who 
tried  and  convicted  Williams,  ever  read  the  Bible,  or  know 
any  thing  of  its  contents,  and  therefore  1  will  state  the  case 
precisely : 

There  were  no  such  people,  as  Jews  or  Israelites,  in  the 
time  that^  Noah  is  said  to  have  lived,  .and  consequently, 
there  was  no  such  law  as  that  which  is  called  the  Jewish  or 
Mosaic  law.  It  is,  according  to  the  Bible,  more  than  six 
hundred  ye^rs  from  the  time  the  flood  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened, to. the  time  of  Moses,  and  consequently  the  time  the 
flood  is  said  to  have  happened,  w^as  more  than  six  hundred 
years  prior  to  the  law,  called  the  law  of  Moses,  even  ad- 
mitting Moses  to  have  been  the  giver  of  that  law,  of  which 
there  is  great  cause  to  doubt. 

We  have  here  two  different  epochs,  or  points  of  time;  that 
of  the  flood,  and  that  of  the  law  of  Moses ;  the  former  more 
than  six  hundred  years  prior  to  the  latter.  But  the  maker 
of  the  story  of  the  flood,  whoever  he  was,  has  betrayed  bim« 
«elf  by  blundering,  for  he  has  reversed  the  order  of  the  times. 
He  has  told  the  story,  as  if  the  law  of  Moses  was  prior  to  the 
flood;  for  he  hns  made  God  to  say  to  Noah,  Genesis,  efaap. 
vii.  ver.  2.  ''Of  every  clean  beast,  thou  shalt  take  unto 
thee  by  sevens,  male  and  his  female,  and  of  beasts  that  are  »oi 
clean  by  two,  the  male  and  his  female."  This  is  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  could  only  be  said  after  that  law  was  given,  not 
before:  There  were  no  such  things  as  beasts  clean  and  up^ 
clean  in  the  time  of  Noah — it  is  no  where  said,  they  were 
created  so.  They  were  only  declared  to  be  so  aa  mefUs^  by 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  that  to  the  Jews  only,  and  there  was  no 
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such  people  as  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Noab.     This  is  the 
blundering  coodition  in  which  this  strange  story  stands. 

When  we  reflect  on  a  sentence,  so  tremendously  severe^ 
as  that  of  consigning  the  whole  human  race,  pight  persona 
excepted,  to  deliberate  drowning;  a  sentence,  which  repre^ 
sents  the  Creator^  in  a  more  merciless  character  than  any  of 
those,  whom  we  calj  Pugans,  ever  represented  the  Creator 
to  be,  under  the  figure  of  any  of  their  deities,  we  ought  at 
least  to  suspend  our  belief  of  it,  on  a  comparison  of  the 
beneficent  character  of  the  Creator,  with  the  tremendous 
severity  of  the  sentence ;  but  when  we  see  the  story  told 
with  such  an  evident  contradiction  of  circumstances,  we 
ought  to  set  it  down  for  nothing  better  thau  a  Jewish  fable 
told  by  nobody  knows  whom,  and  nobody  knows  when.  -^  ^ 

It  is  a  relief  to  the  genuine  and  sensible  soul  of  man  to 
find  the  story  iinfoiinded.  It  frees  us  from  two  painful  sen- 
sations at  once;  that  of  having  hard  thoughts  of  the 
Creator,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  sentence;  and 
that  of  sympathising  in  the  horrid  tragedy  of  a  drowning 
world.  He  who  cannot  feel  the  force  of  what  I  mean,  is 
not,  in  my  estimation  of  character,  worthy  the  name  of  a 
human  being. 

I  have  just  said  there  is  great  cause  to  doubt,  if  the  law, 
called  the  law  of  Moses,  wa3  given  by  Moses ;  the  books, 
called  books  of  Moses,  which  contain  among  other  things, 
what  is  called  the  Mosaic  law,  are  put  in  front  of  the  BibTe» 
in  the  manner  of  a  constitution,  with  a  history  annexed  to 
it.  Had  these  books  been  written  by  Moses,  they  WQviId 
undoubtedlv  have  been  the  oldest  books  in  the  Bible,  and 
entitled  to  be  placed  first,  and  the  law  and  the  history  thej 
contain,  would  be  frequently  referred  to  in  ihe  books  that 
follow ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  From  the  time  of  Otbniel, 
the  first  of  the  Judges  (Judges,  chap.  iii.  ver.  9)  to  the  end 
of  the  book  of  Judges,  which  contains  a  period  of  four 
hundred  and  ten  years,  tfajs  law,  and  those  books  were  not 
in  practice,  nor  known  amoi^g  the  Jews,  nor  are  they  «o 
much  as  alluded  to  throughout  the  whole  of  that  period. 
And.  if  the  reader  will  examine  the  22d  and  23d  chapters  of 
2d  book  of  Kings,  and  34th  chapter  2d  Chron.  he  will  find, 
that  no  such  law,  nor  any  such  books  were  known  in  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  and  that  the  Jews  were  Pagans 
during  the  whole  of  that  time,  and  of  their  Judges. 

The  first  time  the  law,  called  the  law  of  Moses,  made  its 
appearance,  was  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  abont  a  tbpusaod 
years  after  Moses  was  d.e^d,  it  is  then  si^id  to  have  been 
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found  by  accideut.  The  account  of  this  finding  or  pre- 
tended finding,  is  given  2d  Chron.  chap,  xxxiv.  ver.  14,  15, 
16,  18.  *'  Hilkiah  the  priest  found  the  book  of  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  given  by  Moses,  and  Hilkiah  answered,  and  said, 
to  Shaphan  the  scribe,  I  have  found  the  book  of  the  law  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  Hilkiah  delivered  the  book  to 
Shaphan,  and  Shaphan  carried  the  book  to  the  king,  and 
Shaphan  told  the  king,  (Josiah)  saying,  Hilkiah  the  priest 
bath  given  me  a  book." 

In  consequence  of  this  finding,  wiiich  much  resembles 
that  of  poor  Chatterton  finding  manuscript  poems  of  Row- 
ley the  Monk  in  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Bristol,  or  the 
late  finding  of  manuscripts  of  Shakspeare  in  an  old  chest, 
(two  well  known  frauds)  Josiah  abolished  the  Pagan  reli- 
gion of  the  Jews,  massacred  all  the  Pagan  priests,  though 
be  himself  had  been  a  Pagan,  as  the  reader  will  see  in  the 
S3d  chap.  2d  Kings,  and  thus  established  in  blood,  the  law 
that  is  there  called  the  law  of  Moses,  and  instituted  a  pas- 
go  ver  in  commemoration  thereof.  The  22d  ver.  in  speaking 
of  this  passover  says,  '^  surely  there  was  not  holden  such  a 
passover,  from  the  days  of  the  Judges,  that  judged  Israel, 
nor  in  all  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  nor  the  kings  of 
Judah."  and  the  25th  ver.  in  speaking  of  this  priest-killing 
Josiah,  says,  "  Like  unto  him  there  was  no  king  before  him^ 
that  turned  to  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his 
soulj  and  with  all  his  might,  according  to  all  the  law  of 
Moses ;  neither  after  him  arose  there  any  like  him.**  This 
verse  like  the  former  one,  is  a  general  declaration  against 
all  the  preceding  kings  without  exception.  It  is  also  a  de- 
claration against  all  that  reigned  after  him,  of  which  there 
were  four,  the  whole  time  of  whose  reigning  makes  but 
twenty-four  years  and  six  months,  before  the  Jews  were  en- 
tirely broken  up  as  a  nation  and  their  monarchy  destroyed. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  law,  called  the  law  of  Moses, 
of  which  the  Jews  talk  so  much,  was  promulgated  and 
established  only  in  the  latter  time  of  the  Jewish  monarchy; 
and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  no  sooner  had  they  establish- 
ed it  than  they  were  a  destroyed  people,  as  if  they  were 
punished  for  acting  an  imposition  and  affixing  the  name  of 
the  Lord  to  it,  and  massacreing  their  former  priests  under 
the  pretence  of  religion.  The  sum  of  the  history  of  the 
Jews  is  this — they  continued  to  be  a  nation  about  a  thou- 
sand years,  they  then  established  a  law  which  they  called 
the  law  of  the  Lord  given  by  MoseSj  and  were  destroyed. 
This  is  not  opinion  but  historical  evidence. 
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L<»vi,  the  Jew,  who  has  wriKen  an  ansiver  lo  the  Jge  of 
ReaaoUy  gives  a  strange  account  of  the  law  called  the  law 
of  Moses. 

In  speaking  of  the  story  of  the  sun  and  moon  standing 
still,  that  the  Uraelites  might  cut  the  throats  of  all  their 
enemies,  and  hang  all  their  "kings,  as  told  in  Joshua,  chap.  x. 
he  says,  "  There  is  also  another  proof  of  the  reah'ty  of  this 
miracle,  which  is  the  appeal  that  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Joshua  makes  to  the  book  of  Jasher  '^  Is  not  this  writfen  in 
the  book  of  Jasker^'^-^Hence,  cootiaues  Levi,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  book,  commonly  called  the  book  of  Jasher,  existed 
and  was  well  kuowu  at  the  time  the  book  of  Joshua  was 
written ;"  and  pray.  Sir,  continues  Levi,  "  what  bf>ok  do 
Ton  think  this  was  f  tthy  no  other  than  the  law  of  Alosee,** 
Levi,  like  the  bishop  of  Landaff  and  many  other  guess- work 
commentators,  either  forgets,  or  does  not  know,  what  there 
is  in  one  part  of  the  Bible  when  he  is  giving  his  opinion 
upon  another  part. 

I  did  not,  however,  expect  to  find  so  much  ignorance  in 
a  Jew  with  respect  to  the  history  of  his  nation,  though  1 
might  not  be  surprised  at  it  in  a  bishop.  If  Levi  will  look 
into  the  account  given  in  the  first  Chap.  2nd  book  of  Samuel, 
of  the  Amalekite  slaying  Saul  and  bringing  the  crown  and 
bracelets  to  David,  he  will  fiuH  the  following  recital,  ver. 
16,  17,  18,  "and  David  called  one  of  the  young  men  and 
said,  go  near  and  fall  upon  him  (the  Amalekite)  and  he 
smote  him  that  he  died,  and  David  lamented  with  this 
lamentation  over  Saul  and  over  Jonathan  his  son;  also  he 
bad  them  teach  the  childen  the  use  of  the  bow  ;  behold  it  is 
written  in  the  book  of  Jasher.^'  If  the  book  of  Jasher  were 
what  Levi  calls  it,  the  law  of  Moses,  written  by  Moses,  it  ii 
not  possible  that  any  thing  that  David  said  or  did  could  be; 
written  in  that  law,  since  Moses  died  more  than  five  hundred 
years  before  David  was  born;  and  on  the  other  hand,  ad- 
milting  the  book  of  Jasher  to  be  the  law,  called  the  law  of 
Moses,  that  law  must  have  been  written  more  than  five 
hundred  years  after  Moses  was  dead,  or  it  could  not  relate 
any  thing  said  or  done  by  David.  Levi  may  take  which 
of  these  cases  he  pleases,  for  both  are  against  him. 

1  lim  not  going,  in  the  course  of  this  letter,  to  write  a 
commentary  on  the  Bible.  The  two  instances  1  have  pro- 
duced, and  which  are  taken  from  the  beginning  of  the  bible^ 
shew  the  necessity  of  examining  it.  It  is  a  book  that  has 
been  read  more,  and  examined  less,  than  any  book  that  ever' 
existed.  Had  it  come  to  us  as  an  Arabic  or  Chinese  book,  and 
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said  to  lia-ve  beoa  a  sacred  book  by  the  People  from  whom 
it  came,  do  apology  would  ijave  beeu  made  for  the  coufused 
and  disorderly  t-tale  it  is  in.  The  tales  it  relates  o  ft  he 
Creator  would  have  been  censured,  aud  our  pity  been  excited 
for  those  who  believe  them.  V\e  should  have  vindicated, 
the  goodness  of  God  against  such  a  book,  and  preached  up. 
the  disbelief  of  it  out  of  reverence  to  him.  VVby  then  do 
we  not  act  as  honourably  by  the  Creator  in  one  case,  as 
we  would  do  in  the  other?  As  a  Chinese  book  we  would 
have  examined  it;  ought  we  not  then  to  examine  it  as  a 
Jewish  book?  The  Chinese  are  a  people  who  have  all  the. 
appearance  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  the  Jews,  and  in 
point  of  permanency,  there  is  iio  comparison.  They  jire 
also  a  people  of  mild  manners,  and  of  good  morals,  except 
where  they  have  beeu  corrupted  by  Kuropean  commerce. 
Yet  we  take  the  word  of  a  restless  bloody-minded  people  as 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  were,  when  we  would  reject  the  same 
authority  from  a  better  people.  We  ought  to  see  it  is  habit 
and  prejudice  that  have  prevented  people-  from  examining 
the  bible.  Those  of  the  church  of  England  qaU  it  holy,, 
because  the  Jews  called  it  so,  and  because  custom  and  cer- 
tain acts  of  parliainent  call  it  so,,  and  they  read  it  from 
custom.  Dissenters  read  it  for  the  purpose  of  doctrinal  con- 
troversy, and  are  very  fertile  in  discoveries  and  invention.*?. 
But  none  of  them  read  it  for  the  pure  purpose  of  informa- 
tion, and  rendering  justice  to  the  Creator  by  examining 
if  the  evidence  it  contains  warrants  ihe  belief  of  its  being 
what  it  is  called.  Instead  of  doing  this,  they  take  it  blind- 
folded, and.  will  have  it  to  be  the  word  of  God  whether  it 
be  so  or  not.  For  my  own  part,  my  belief  in  the  perfection 
of  the  Deiiy,  will  not  permit  me  to  believe  that  a  book  so 
manifestly  obscure,  disorderly,  and  contradictory,  can  be 
bis  work.  1  can  write  a  better  book  mvself.  This  disbe- 
lief  in  me  proceeds  from  my  belief  in  the  Creator.  I  cannot 
pin  my  faith  upon  the  say  so  of  Hilkiab  the  priest,  who 
said  he  found  it,  or  any  part  of  it;  nor  upon  Shapban  the 
scribe,  nor  upon  any  priest,  nor  any  scribe  or  man  of  the 
law  of  the  present  day. 

As  to  acts  of  parliament,  there  are  some  that  say,  there 
are  witches  and  wizards;  and  the  persons  who  made  those 
acts  (it  was  in  the  time  of  James  the  first)  made  also  some 
acts  which  call  the  Bible  the  holy  scriptures  or  word  of  God. 
But  acts  of  parliament  decide  nothing  with  respect  to  God ; 
and  as  these  acts  of  parliament  makers  were  wrong  with 
respect  to  witches  and   wizards,  they  may  also  be  wrong 
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with  rpspect  to  the  book  in  question.  It  is  thtrefore  iieco*- 
sary  that  the  book  be  exainiuec],  it  is  our  duty  to  examine 
it ;  and  to  suppress  the  right  of  exaniiuation  is  sinful  in  any 
goverumentor  in  any  judge  or  jury.  The  bible  makes  God 
to  say  to  Moses,  Deut.  vii,  2ud  ver.  ''And  when  lite 
Lord  thv  God  shall  deliver  them  before  thee,  thou  sbaltsjnite 
lhem,aud  utterly  destroy  them,  thou  sh.ilt  make  no  ct^ve- 
nant  wiiti  them,  ?ior  skeio  mcrcj  imio  t/ie?ji,''  Not  all  lb;e 
j)ries(s,  nor  scribes,  nor  tribunals  in  the  world,  nor  all  the 
authority  of  man,  shall  make  me  believe  that  God  ever  gave 
such  a  RobeHfjerian  precept  aS  that  of  shewing  710  were n  \ 
and  consequently  it  is  impossible  that  1,  or  any  peisoii  who 
believes  as  reverently  of  the  Creator  as  I  do,  can  believe 
inch  a  bov)k  to  be  the  word  of  God. 

Tliere  have  been,  and  still  are,  those  who  while  they  pro- 
feiis  to  believe  the  bible  to  be  the  word  of  God  affect  to 
turn  it  into  ridicule.  Taking  their  profession  and  C(»uduct 
together,  they  act  blasphemously;  because  they  act  as  if 
Uud  himself  was  not  to  be  believed.  The  case  is  exceed- 
ingly dillercnt  with  respect  to  the  ^f^e  0/  Reason.  That 
book  is  written  to  shew  fron»  the  bible  itself,  that  there  is 
abundant  matter  to  suspect  that  it  is  not  the  word  of  God, 
and  that  \\e  have  been  imposed  upon,  f:rst  by  the  Je^vs, 
and  afterwards  by  priests  and  commentaioi's. 

Notone  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  write  answers  to 
the  Jgeof  Reaaon  have  taken  the  ground  upon  which  only 
an  answer  could  be  written.  The  case  in  question  is  not 
upon  any  point  of  doctrine,  but  altogether  upon  a  matter  of 
fact.  Is  the  book  railed  the  Bible  the  word  of  God  or  is  it 
not?  If  it  can  l>e  proved  to  be  so,  it  ought  to  be  believed 
as  such  ;  if  not,  it  ought  not  to  be  believed  as  such.  This  iB 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  The  Age  of  Reason  produces 
evidence  to  shew,  and  1  have  in  this  letter  produced  additional 
evidence,  that  it  is  not  the  word  of  God.  Those  who  take 
the  contrary  side,  should  prove  that  it  is.  But  this  they 
have  not  done  nor  attempted  to  do,  and  consequently  they 
have  done  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

The  prosecutors  of  Williams  have  shrunk  from  the  point 
as  the  answerers  have  done.  They  have  availed  themselves 
of  prejudices  instead  of  proof.  If  a  writing  was  produced 
in'a  court  of  judicature,  said  to  be  the  writing  of  a  certain 
person,  and  upon  the  reality  or  non- reality  of  which,  some 
matter  at  issue  depended,  the  point  to  be  |)roved  would  bo, 
that  such  writing  was  the  wriiiug  of  such  person.  Or  if  the 
issue  depended  upon  certain  woris,  which  soaie  certain  per-^ 
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80D  wa!^  «aicl  to  have  spoken,  tbe  point  to  be  prc^ved  wotilil 
be,  that  such  words  were  spoken  by  such  persons;  and  Mr. 
Erskine  would  contend  the  case  upon  this  ground.  A  cer- 
tain book  is  said  to  be  the  word  of  God.  What  \^  tbe  proof 
that  it  is  so?  for  upon  this  the  whole  depends;  and  if  it  cannot 
be  proved  to  be  so,  the  prosecution  fails  for  want  of  evidence. 

The  prosecution  against  Williams  charges  him  with  pub- 
lishing a  book,  entitled  The  Age  of  Reason^  which,  it  says, 
is  au  impious;  blasphemous  pamphlet,  tending  to  ridicule  and 
bring  into  contempt  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  find  abusive  words,  aud  English  prosecutions 
are  famous  for  this  species  of  vulgarity.  Tbe  charge  how- 
ever is  sophistical ;  for  the  charge  as  growing  out  of  tbe 
pamphlet  should  have  stated,  not  as  it  now  states,  to  ridicule 
and  bring  into  contempt  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  to  shew, 
that  the  books  called  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  not  tbe  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  is  one  thing  if  I  ridicule  a  work  as  being 
written  by  a  certain  persou  ;  but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing, 
if  1  write  to  prove  that  such  work  was  not  written  by  such 
person.  In  the  first  case,  i  attack  the  person  through  the 
work  ;  in  the  other  case,  I  defend  the  honour  of  tbe  persou 
against  the  work.  This  is  what  tbe  Age  of  Reason  does,  and 
consequently  the  charge  in  tbe  indictment  is  sophistically 
stated.  Every  one  will  admit,  that  if  the  Bible  be  not  tbe 
word  of  God,  we  err  in  believing  it  to  be  bis  word,  and 
ought  not  to  believe  it.  Certainly,  then,  the  ground  the 
prosecution  should  take,  would  be  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is 
in  fact  what  it  is  /called.  But  this  the  prosecution  has  not 
done  and  cannot  do. 

In  all  cases  tbe  prior  fact  must  be  proved,  before  tbe  sub- 
sequent facts  can  be  admitted  in  evidence.  In  a  prosecution 
for  adultery,  the  fact  of  marriage,  which  is  the  prior  fact, 
must  be  proved  before  the  facts  to  prove  adultery  can  be 
received.  If  the  fact  of  marriage  cannot  be  proved,  adul- 
tery cannot  be  proved  ;  and  if  the  prosecution  cannot  prove 
the  Bible  to  be  tbe  word  of  God,  tbe  charge  of  blaspbeoiy 
is  visionary  aud  groundless. 

Id  Turkey  they  might  prove,  if  the  case  happened,  that  a 
certain  book  was  bought  of  a  certain  bookseller,  and  that 
tbe  said  book  was  written  against  tbe  Koran.  In  Spain  and 
Portugal  tbey  might  prove,  that  a  certain  book  was  bought 
of  a  certain  bookseller,  and  that  the  said  book  was  written 
against  tbe  infallibility  of  tbe  Pope.  Under  tbe  ancient 
mythology  tbey  might  have  proved,  that  a  certain  writing 
wai  bought  of  a  certain  person,  and  that  the  said  writing 
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^Qfi  writtf'n  against  the  belief  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  and  in 
the  support  of  the  belief  of  one  God  :  Socrates  wascoudem- 
ued  for  a  work  of  this  kind. 

All  these  are  but  subsequeat  fact«,  and  amount  to  oothing^ 
unless  the  prior  facts  be  proved.  The  prior  fact  with  respect 
to  the  first  case  is,  Is  the  Koran  the  word  of  God  ?  with 
respect  to  the  second,  Is  the  infallibilitj  of  the  Pope  a  truth  ? 
wish  respect  to  the  third.  Is  the  belief  of  a  plurality  of  gods 
a  true  belief?  and  in  like  manner  with  respect  to  the  pre* 
sent  prosecution,  Is  the  book  called  the  Bible  the  word  of 
GodV  II'  the  present  prosecution  prove  no  more  thaa  could 
be  proved  in  any  or  ail  of*  (hose  cases,  it  proves  only  as  they 
do,  or  as  an  inqiiisition  would  prove  ;  and,  in  this  view  of 
the  case,  the  prosecutors  ought  at  least  to  leave  off  reviling 
that  infernal  institution,  the  inquisition.  The  prosecution^ 
however,  though  it  may  injtire  the  individual  may  promote 
the  cause  of  truth ;  because  the  wanner  in  which  it  has 
been  conducted  appears  a  confession  to  the  world,  that  there 
is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God. 
On  what  authority  then  do  we  believe  the  many  strange 
stories  that  the  Bible  tells  of  God? 

This  prosecution  has  been  carried  on  through  the  medium 
of  what  is  called  a  special  jury,  and  the  whole  of  a  special 
jury  is  nominated  by  the  master  of- the  crown  office.  Mr» 
Erskine  vaunts  himself  upon  the  bill  he  brought  iutp  parlia- 
nieut  with  respect  to  trials,  for  what  the  government-party 
calls,  libels.  But  if  in  crown  prosecutions  the  master  of  the 
crown  otSce  is  to  continue  to  appoint  the  whole  special  jury, 
which  he  does  by  nominating  the  forty  eight  persons  from 
which  the  solicitor  of  each  party  is  to  strikeout  twelve,  Mr. 
Erskine's  bill  is  only  vapour  and  smoke.  The  root  of  the 
grievaiice  lies  in  the  manner  of  forming  the  jury,  and  to  this 
Mr.  Erskine's  bill  applies  no  remedy. 

When  the  trial  of  Williams  came  on»  only  eleven  of  the 
special  jurymen  appeared,  and  the  trial  was  adjourned,  la 
cases  where  the  wh«)le  number  do  not  appear,  it  is  custo- 
mary to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  taking  jurymen  from 
persons  present  in  court.  This,  in  the  law  term,  is  called  a 
Tales.  Why  was  not  this  done  iu  this  case?  Reason  will 
suggest,  that  they  did  not  choose  to  depend  on  a  man  acci- 
dentally taken.  When  the  trial  recommenced,  the  whole  of 
the  special  jury  appeared,  and  Williams  was  convicted  :  it 
is  folly  to  contend  a  cause  where  the  whole  jury  is  nomi-> 
uated  by  one  of  the  parties.     1  will  relate  areceut  case  that 
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rxplairiK  a  g:real  dral  with  rcFpect  to  special  jurios  in  crovrti 
prosc'Ctitioiis. 

On  t!)p  trial  of  Laiiibert  and  olhors,  printers  auJ  propri- 
etors of  tliP  Mor7iin<^  CkronicLc,  for  a  lilj*='l,  a  .special  jury 
was  struck  on  the  prayer  of  the  Attorney -General,  wha 
u-^j-mJ  to  be  called  IJiuhoius  Rf'gf's^  or  King's  Devil. 

Only  seven  or  eight  t)f  tbt  special  jury  appeared,  and  (he 
Attorney-General  not  praying  a  TalcSy  the  trial  stood  over 
to  a  fiilnre  day  :  when  it  was  to  be  brought  on  a  second 
time,  (he  Attoruey-Caeiieral  prated  for  a  new  J'pecinl  jnry^ 
but  as  this  was  not  admissible,  the  original  special  jury  was 
summoned.  Only  eight  of  them  appeared,  on  which  the 
Aitorney-Oueral  said,  **  As  I  ciuinot,  on  a  second  trials 
have  a  special  jury,  I  will  pray  a  7\jIcs"  Kour  persons 
were  the  n  taken  from  the  persons  present  in  court,  and  added 
to  (he  eij^hl  special  jurymen.  The  jury  went  out  at  two 
o'clock  to  consult  on  their  verdict,  and  the  jud^e  (Kenyon) 
understanding  they  were  djVided,  and  likely  to  be  .^ouie 
liine  in  UKikinj;  up  (hoir  miiids,  retired  from  the  bench^and 
went  hou»e.  At  s(  ven,  the  jury  went,  allei.flf  d  by  an  otFicer 
of  the  court,  to  tl.e  judge's  house,  and  delivered  a  verdict, 
**  GuiLly  o/publix/ii7i*j;.  hut  icilli  ;/o  )naUclous inlif?i/ ion,^''  The 
judge  said,  *'  J  cujuioL  record  iJu^  verdict;  it  in  /:o  verdict  at 
alL*'  The  jury  withdrew,  and  after  s.tting  in  consul Uitiou 
tillCvcin  the  moriiing,  brought  in  a  vervhct,  NOT  GUI  LTV. 
VVould  this  have  been  the  ca.*-e,  had  they  been  all  special 
jurymen  nominated  by  the  blaster  of  ihe  Cro>Mi-Gffict.^ 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  that  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  peo- 
ple with  respect  to  the  Qianner  of  formi[ig  special  juries. 

Ou  the  trial  of  Williams,  the  judge  prevented  thecc;uusel 
for  the  defendant  proceeding  in  the  defence.  The  prosecu- 
tion had  selected  a  n u no ber  of  passages  from  the  Age  of 
Reason,  and  inserted  them  in  the  indictment.  The  defend- 
ing council  was  selecting  other  passages  to  shew,  that  the 
passages  iu  the  indictment  were  conclusions  drawn  frbiu 
premises,  and  unfairly  separated  therelrom  rn  the  indictment. 
The  judge  said,  he  did  not  know  how  to  act ;  nieaning  there- 
by, whether  to  let  the  counsel  proceed  in  the  defence  or  not, 
and  asked  the  jury,  if  they  wished  to  bear  (he  pas^suges 
read  which  the  defending  counsel  had  selected.  The  jury 
said,  NO,  and  the  defending  counsel  was  in  consequence 
silent.  M  r.  Crskine  then,  FalstafT  like,  having  all  the  tield  to 
himself,  and  no  enemy  at  hand,  laid  about  bim  most  heroic* 
ally,  and  the  jury  fc  u;id  the  defendant  gf«*7/y.     1  know  uol 
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.If  Mr.  Erskine  ran  out  of  court  aad  hallooed,  huzza  for  t  » 
bible  and  trial  by  jury. 

Robespierre  caused  a  decree  to  be  passed  during;  the  tria. 
of  Bristol  uod  others,  that  after  a  trial  had  lasted  three  days, 
(the  whole  ol'  which  time,  iii  the  case  of  Brissot,  was  taken 
up  by  the  prosecuting  parly)  the  judge  should  ask  the  jury 
(who  were  theu  a  packed  jury)  if  1  hey  were  satisfied.  If  the 
jury  said  yes,  the  trial  ended,  aud  the  jury  proceeded  to  give 
th^ir  verdict,  without  hearing  the  defence  of  the  accused  party. 
It  needs  no  depth  of  wisdom  lomake  an  applicfttionof  this  case. 

I  will  now  state  a  case  to  shew,  that  the  trial  of  Williams 
is  not  a  trial  according  to  Kenyon's  own  explanation  of  law. 

On  a  late  trial  in  Loudon,  (vSeJthens  rer««A'  Hoossman)  on 
a  policy  of  insurance,  one  of  .the  jurymen,  Mr.  Dunnage, 
after  hearing  one  side  of  the  case,  and  without  hearing  the 
other  side,  got  up  and  said,  iV  ivas  an  le:^al  a  policf/  of  insu- 
rance an  ever  ivan  wrUlen.  The  jud£j;e,  who  was  the  same  as 
presided  on  the  trial  of  Williams,  replied,  that  it  was  a  great 
.misfortune  when  any  gentlemafi  of  the  jar  1/  makes  up  his  mind 
on  a  cause  before  it  wasjlniahed,  \x  r.  Krskine,  who  in  that 
case  was  counsel  for  the  defendant,  (in  this  he  was  against 
the  defendcint)  cried  out,  it  es  worse  than  amisfortune, it  is  a 
fault.  The  judge  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  in  summing  up 
.the  evideuce,  expatiated  upon,  aud  explained  the  parts,  which 
the  law  assigned  to  the  counsel  on  each  side,  to  the  witnes- 
ses, and  trt  the  judt;e,  and  said,  "  tVhen  all  this  zoas  done^ 
AND  NOT  U  N  ITL  Til  Ii:N,  it  was  the  business  o/thejun/ 
to  declare  what  theja>diceofthe  case  was  :  and  that  it.  was 
€xfrejne/j/ras/i  aJid  imprudent  in  a/tj/  man  to  drawn  coticIw 
sion  be/ore  all  the  premises  were  laid  before  them^  upon  whic/i 
iliat  conclusion  was  to  be  groundcd.^^  According  then  to  Ken- 
yon's own  doctrine,  the  trial  of  Williams  i.- an  irregular  trial , 
the  verdict  an  irregular  verdict,  and  as  such  is  not  recordable. 

As  to  special  juries,  they  are  but  modern  ;  and  were  insti- 
■luletl  for  ihe  purpose  of  deteruiiniug  ca>es  i\i  luip  between 
merchants;  because^  as  the  method  of  keeping  merchants' 
accouats  diifers  from  t!iat  of  common  tradesmen,  and 
their  b;isiae.ss  lyin^^  much  in  forei^^n  bills  of  exchange, 
insurances,  (Scc,  is  of  a  different  description  to  that  of 
coiumiJU  traJt'saven,  it  might  happen  that  a  common  jtiry 
uiighl  not  be  competent  to  rorm  a  judgment.  The  law  that 
institutpd  special  juries  makes  it  nc-ccssury  that  the  jurors 
he  merchants,  or  of  the  d.^^roe  of  squire^-  A  special  jury 
in  Loudon  is  i>enerall y  ct)mpo.«<jd  of  merchanls:  and  in  the 
coualrv  of  men  calkd  couniry  squires,  that  is,  fo'x-huuters, 
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or  men  qualified  to  hunt   foxe«.     The  one  may  decide  very 
well  upon  a   case  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  or  of  the 
counting-house;  and  ibe  other  of  the  jockey-club  or  the 
chace.     But  who  would  not  laugh,  that  because  such  men 
can  decide  such  cases,  they  can  also  be  jurors  upon  theology^' 
Talk  vi'ith  some  London  merchants  about  scripture,  and  they 
will  understand  you  mean  8crip^  and  tell  you  bow  mai^h  it 
is  worth  at  the  Stock  Exchange.     Ask  them  about  theology,    * 
and  they  will  say,  they  know  of  no  such  gentleman  upon 
Change.     Tell  some  country  squires   of  the  son  and  moon   , 
standing  still,  the  one  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  the  other  in 
a  valley,  and  they  will  swear  it  is  a  lie  of  one's  own  making. 
Tell   them  that  God-Almighty  ordered  a  man  to  make  la 
cake  and  bake  it  with  a  t — d  and  eat  it,  and  they  will  pay,  it 
is  one  of  Dean  Swift's  blackguard  stories.     Tell  (hemitisin 
the  Bible,  and  they  will  lay  u  bowl  of  punch  it  is  not,  and 
leave   it  to  the  parson  of  the  parish  to  d(*cide.     Ask  ikem 
also  about  theology,  and  they  will  say,  they  know  of  no  such 
a  one  on  the  turf.     An  appeal  to  such  juries  serves  to  bring 
the  Bible  into  more  ridicule  than  any  thing  the  author  of  the 
Age  of  Reason  has  written;  and   the  munner  in  which  th^ 
trial  has  been  conducted,  shews,  that  the  prosecutor  dares 
not  come  to  the  point,  nor  meet  the  defence  of  the  defendant. 
But  all  other  cases  apart,  on  what  ground  of  right,  otherwise 
than  on  the  right  assumed  by  an  inquisition,  do  such  prose- 
cutions stand?  Religion  is  a-  private  affnir  between  every 
man  and  hi»  Maker,  and  no  tribunal  or  third  party  has  a  right 
to  interfere    between    them.     It  is   not  properly    a  thing 
of  this   world ;    it   is    only   practised  in   this  world ;   hot 
its    object  is  in   a  future  world;  and  it  is  no  otherwise  an 
object  of  just  laws  than  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
equal  rights  of  all,  however  various  their  beliefs  nriay  be.  If 
one  man  chuse  to  believe  the  book  called  the  Bible  ^o  be  the 
word  of  God  ;  and  another,  from  a  convinced  idea  of  the 
purity  and  perfection  of  God,  compared  with  the  contradic' 
tions  the  book  contains;  from  thelasciviousness  of  some  of 
its  stories,  like  that  of  Lot  getting  drunk  and  debauching  bis 
two  daughters,  which  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  crime,   and  for 
w*hich  the  most  absurd  apologies  are  made;  from  the  im  mo* 
rality  of  some  of  its  precepts,  like  that  of  shewing  do  mercy: 
and  from  the  total  want  of  evidence  on  the  case,  thinks  be 
ought  not  to  believe  it  to  be  the  word  of  God  :  each  of  tbem 
has  an  equal  right ;  and    if  the  one  has  a   right  to  give  bis 
reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  so,  the  other^has  an  equal  right  to 
give  his  reasons  for  believing  the  contrary.  Any  thing  that  goes 
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beyond  this  rule  is  an  inquisition.     Mr.  Erskine  talks  of  bis 
moral  education;  Mr.  Erskine  is  very  little  acquainted  with 
tbeologioal  subjects,  if  be  does  not  know  there  is  such  a 
thine  as  a  sincerB  and  religion  belief  that  the  Bible  is  not  the 
word  of  God.     This  is  my  belief;  it. is  the  belief  of  thou- 
sands far  more  learned  than  Mr.  Erskine; and  is  a  belief  that 
is  every  day  increasing^.     It  is  not  infidelity,  as  Mr  Etskine 
propbanely  and  abusively  calls  it:  it  is  the  direct  reverse  of 
infidelity.     It  is  a  pure  religious  belief,  founded  on  the  idea 
of  the  perfection  of  the  Creator,    if  the  Bible  tie  the  word  of 
God,  it  needs  not  the  wretched  aid  of  persecution  to  sup* 
port  it;   and  you  might  with  as  rouoh   propriety  make  a 
law  to  protect  the  sunshine  as  to  protect  the  Bible,  if  the 
Bible,  like  the  sun,  be  the  work  of  God.     We  see  that  God 
takes  good  care  of  the  Creation  he  has  made.     He  suffer4 
DO  part  of  it  to  be  extinguished  ;  and  be  will  take  the  same 
care  of  his  word,  if  be  ever  ^ave  o7ie.     But  men  ought  to  be 
reverentially  careful  and  suspicious  bow  they  ascribe  books 
to  him  as  his  word^  which  from  this  confused  condition, 
would  dishonour  4  common  scribbler,  and  against  which 
there  is  abundantevidence,  and  every  cause  to  suspect  impo* 
sition.  Leave  then  the  Bible  to  itself.  God  will  take  care  of 
it,  if  he  has  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  as  be  takes  oar«  of  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  which  need  not  your  laws  for  their  better 
protection.  As  the  two  instances  1  have  produced  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  letter,  from  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  one  res- 
pecting the  account  called  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Crea- 
tion; the  other  of  the  flood,  sufBciently  shew  the  necessity  of 
examining  the  Bible,  in  order  to  assertain  what  degree  of 
evidence  there  is  for  receiving  or  rejecting  it  as  a  sacred 
book  ;  I  shall  not  add  more  upon  that  subject;  but  in  order 
to  shew  Mr.  Erskine  that  there  are  religious  establishments 
for  public  worship  which  make  no  profession  of  faith  of  the 
books  called  holy  scripture^,  nor  admit  of  priests,  I   will 
conclude  with  an  account  of  a  society  lately  began  in  Paris, 
and  which  is  very  rapidly  extending  itself. 

The  society  takes  the  name  of  Theophilanthropes,  which 
would  be  rendered  in  English  by  the  word  Tbeophilanthro- 
pists,  a  word  compounded  of  three  Greek  words,  signifying 
God,  Love,  and  Man.  The  explanation  given  to  this  word 
is,  Lovers  of  God  and  Man^  or  Adorers  of  God  and  Friends' 
of  Man^  adorateurs  de  dieu  et  amis  des  hommes.  The  socie- 
ty proposes  to  publish  each  year  a  volume,  entitled  Annee 
Religieuse  des  Theophilantropes,  Year  religious  of  tbeTheo- 
pbilantropists  "y  the  first  volume  is  just  published,  entitled  a 
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YEAR   RELIGIOUS  OF   THE   THKOPHILANTHROPIST^^ 

OR 

'     ADORETIS  OF  GOD,  AND  FRIENDS  OF  MAN; 

Being  a  collectihn  of  the  discourses,  lectures,  bjmns,.  and 
canticles,  for  all  the  i^ligious  and  moral  festivals  of  tbe 
Theopbiianthropisls  duniug  the  course  of  tbe  year,  whether 
in  their  public  temples  or  in  their  private  families,  published 
by  tbe  author  of  the  Manuel  of  tbe  TheopbiiaDthropists. 

Tbe  volume  of  this  year,  which  is  the  firsts  contains  2\i 
pages  duodecimo. 

Tbe  following  is  tbe  table  of  contents  : 

1.  Precipe  history  of  tbe  Tbeophilantbropists. 

2.  Exercises  common  to  all  the  festivals. 

3.  Hymn,  No.    1.  God  of  whom  (he  universe  speaks. 

4.  Discourse  irpon  the  existence  of  God. 

b.     Ode  1 1.     The  heavens  instruct  tbe  earth. 

6.  Precepts  of  wisdom,  extracted   from  the  book   of  the 
Adorateurs. 

7.  Canticle,  No.    111.     God  Creator^  soul  of  nature. 

8.  Extracts  from  divert  moralists  upon  the  nature  of  God, 
and  upon  the  physical  proofs  of  his  existence. 

9.  Canticle,  No.    1V»     Let  us    bless    at  our  waking  tbe 

God  who  gives  us  light. 

10.  Moral  thoughts  extracted  from  (he  Bible. 

11.  Hymn,  No.  V.     Father  of  the  universe. 

12.  Contemplation  of  nature  on  the  first  days  of  the  spring. 

18.  Ode,  No.   VI,  Lord  in  thy  glory  adorable. 

14.  Extracts  from  the   moral  thoughts  of  Confuciusi 

16.  Canticle  in  praise  of  good  actions,  and  thanks   for  the 

works  of  the  creation. 
16.'  Continuation  from  the  moral  thoughts  of  Confucius. 

17.  Hymn,   No.Vll.     All  tbe  universe  is  full  of  thy  mag- 
nificence. 

re.   Extracts  from  an  ancient  sage  of  India  upon  tbe  dufies 
of  families. 

19.  Upon  the  spring. 

20.  Thoughts  moral  of  divers  Chinese  authors. 
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SI.  Cftnticle,  No.  VIII.     Every  thing  celebrates  the  glory 

of  the  eternal. 
Jif2.  Conlinaalion  of  the  mdfal  thoughts  of  Chinese  author** 
2i,  Invocation  for  the  country. 

24.  Extracts  from  the  moral  thoughts  of  Theognis. 

25.  Invocation,  Creator  of  man, 

26.  Ode,  No.  IX.     Upon  death. 

27.  Extracts  from  the  book  of  the  Moral  Universal,  upon 
happiness. 

28.  Ode,  No.  X.     Supreme  Author  of  Nature. 

INTRODUCTION 

.    ENTITLED 

PRECISE  tlLStORY  01'  THE  TllEOPniLANtllUOPISTS. 

"Towards  the  month  of  Vendimaire,  of  the  year  5, 
(Sept.  1796)  there  appeared  at  Paris,  a  small  work^eiiliiled, 
Manuel  of  tlieTheoantropophiles,  since  called,  for  Ihe  sake 
of  easier  pronunciation,  Theophilanlhropes  (Theophilauihro- 

pisfs)  published  by  C . 

"  The  worship  set  forth  in  this  Manuel,  of  which  the 
origin  is  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  was  then  pro- 
fessed by  some  families  in  the  silence  of  domestic  life.  But 
scarcely  was  the  Manuel  published,  than  some  persons^ 
respectable  for  their  knowledge  and  their  manners,  saw,  in 
the  formation  of  a  society  open  to  the  public,  an  easy 
method  of  spreading  moral  religion,  and  of  leading,  by  de- 
grees, great  numbers  to  the  knowledge  thereof,  who  appear 
to  have  forgotten  it.  This  consideration  ought  of  itself  not 
to  leave  indifferent  those  persons  who  know  that  morality 
-  and  religion,  which  is  the  most  solid  support  thereof,  are 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  society  as  well  as  to  the 
happiness  of  the  itidividiial.  These  consideralionj  deter- 
iniiied  the  families  of  the  Theophilanlhropists  to  unite  ptib- 
licly  for  the  exercise  of  their  worship. 

'*  The  first  society  of  this  kind  opened  in  the  month  of 
Nivose,  year  6.  (Jan.  1797,)  in  the  street  Denis,  No.  34, 
corner  of  Lombard-street.  The  care  of  conductiuu  this 
society  was  undertaken  by  five  fathers  of  families.  They 
adopted  the  Manuel  of  the  Theophilanthropists.  They 
agreed  to  hold  their  days  of  public  worship  on  the  days 
corresponding  to  Sundays,  but  without  niaking  this  a  hin- 
drance to   other  societies  to  chuse  such  other  day  as  they 
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thought  more  cooYenient.  Soon  after  this,  more  societies 
were  opeued,  of  which  some  celebrate  od  the  decadi  (teoth 
day)  and  others  on  the  Sunday:  It  was  also  resolved,  that 
the  committee  should  meet  one  hour  each  week  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  preparing  or  examining  the  discourses  and  lectures 
proposed  for  the,  next  general  as.«embly.  That  the  general 
assemblies  should  be  called  Fetes  (festivals)  religious  and 
moral.  That  those  festivals  should  be  conducted  in-princi^ 
pie  and  form,  in  a  manner,  as  not  to  be  considered  as  the 
festivals  of  an  exclusive  worship;  and  that  in  recalling  those 
who  might  not  be  attached  to  any  particular  worship,  those 
festivals  might  also  be  attended  as  moral  exercises  by  disci* 
pies  of  every  sect,  and  consequently  avoid,  by  scrupulous 
care,  every  thing  that  might  make  the  society  appear  under 
the  name  of  a  sect.  The  society  adopts  neither  rites  nor 
priettthoodj  and  it  never  will  lose  sight  of  the  resolution  not 
to  advance  any  thing  as  a  society  inconvenient  to  any  sect 
or  sects',  in  any  time  or  country,  and  under  auy  govern* 
ment. 

'Mt  will  be  seen  that  it  is  so  much  the  more  easy  for  the 
society  to  keep  within  this  circle,  because,  thai  the  dogmas 
of  the  Theopbilanthropists  are  those  upon  which  all  the 
sects  have  agreed,  that  their  moral  is  that  upon  which  there 
bns  never  been  the  least  dissent ;  and  that  the  name  they 
have  taken  expresses  the  double  end  of  all  the  sects,  that  of 
leading  to  the  adoration  of  Goff.  and  love  of  Man. 

"The  Theopbilanthropists  do  not  call  themselves  the  dis- 
ciples of  Such  or  such  a  man.  They  avail  themselves  of 
the  wise  precepts  that  have  been  transmitted  by  writers  of 
all  countries  and  in  all  ages.  The  reader  will  find  in  the 
discourses,  lectures,  hymns,  and  canticles,  which  the  Tbf^ 
ophilanthropists  have  adopted  for  their  religious  and  moral 
festivals,  and  which  they  present  under  the  title  of  Auoee 
Heligieuse,  extracts  from  moralists,  ancient  and  modern, 
divested  of  maxims  too  severe,  or  too  loosely  conceived,  or 
contrary  to  piety,  whether  towards  God  or  towards  man." 

Next  follow  the  dogmas  of  the  Theophilauthropisls,  or 
things  they  profess  to  believe.  These  are  but  two,  and  are 
thus  expressed,  les  T/ieophilantropes  croient  d  r  existence 
de  dieu  et  a  V  immortalife  de  V  amie.  The  Theopbilan- 
thropists believe  in  the  exist'^nce  of  God,  and  the  immorta- 
litv  of  the  soul. 

The  Manuel  of  the  Theopbilanthropists,  a  small  volume 
of  sixty   pages,  duodecimo,  is  published  separately,  as  is 
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also  their  catecbisro,  which  is  of  Ibe  same  size.  The  prin- 
ciples  of  the  TbeopbilaDtbropists  are  the  same  as  those  pub- 
lished in  the  first  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason  in  1793,  and 
in  the  second  part  in  1795.  The  Theophil^nthropists  as  a 
societj,  are  silent  upon  all  the  things  they  do  not  profess  to 
believe,  as  the  sacrednesa  of  the  books  called  the  bible, 
&c.  &c.  They  profess  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but 
they  are  silent  on  the  immortality  of  the  body,  or  that  which 
the  church  calls  the  resurrection.  The  author  of  the  Age  of 
Reason  gives  reasons  for  every  thing  he  disbelieves  as  well 
as  for  those  he  believes;  and  where  this  cannot  be  done  with 
safety,  the  government  is  a  despotism,  and  the  church  an 
inquisition. 

It  is  more  than  three  years  since  the  first  part  of  the  Age 
of  Reason  was  published,  and  more  than  a  year  and  half 
since  the  publication  of  the  second  part.  The  bishop  of 
LandaflF  undertook  to  write  an  answer  to  the  second  pari; 
and  it  was  not  untill  after  it  was  known  that  the  author  of 
the  Age  of  Reason  would  reply  to  the  bishop  that  the  pro- 
secution against  tiie  book  was  set  on  foot :  and  which  is  said 
to  be  carried  on  by  some  clergy  of  the  English  church.  If 
the  bishop  is  one  of  them,  and  the  object  be  to  prevent  an 
exposure  of  the  numerous  and  gross  errors  he  has  committed 
in  his  work  [and  which  he  wrote  when  report  said  that 
Thomas  Paine  was  dead]  it  is  a  confession  that  he  feels  the 
weakness  of  his  cause  and  finds  himself  unable  to  maintain 
it  In  this  case,  he  has  given  me  a  triumph  I  did  not  seek, 
and  Mr.  Erskine,  the  herald  of  the  prosecution  has  pro- 
claimed it. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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DISCOURSE, 


^c.  Sfc, 


Religion  has  two  principal  enemies,  fanaticism  and  infi- 
delity,  or  that  which  is  called  atheism.  The  first  requires 
to  be  combated  by  reason  and  morality,  the  other  by 
natural  philosophy. 

.  The  existence  of  a  God  is  the  first  dogma  of  the  Theo- 
philanthropist.  It  is  upon  this  subject  that  I  solicit  your 
attention :  for  though  it  has  been  often  treated  of,  and  that 
most  sublimely,  the  subject  is  inexhaustible;  and  there  will 
always  remain  something  to  be  said  that  has  not  been  be* 
fore  advanced.  1  go  therefore  to  open  the  subject  and  to 
crave  your  attention  to  the  end. 

The  universe  is  the  Bible  of  a  true  Theophilanthropist. 
It  is  there  that  he  reads  of  God.  It  is  there  that  the  proofs 
of  his  existence  are  to  be  sought  and  to  be  found«  As  to 
written  or  printed  books,  by  what  ever  name  they  are  call- 
ed, they  are  the  works  of  man's  hands,  and  carry  no  evidence 
in  themselves  that  God  is  the  author  of  any  of  them.  It 
must  be  in  something  that  man  could  not  make,  that  we 
must  seek  evidence  for  our  belief,  and  that  something  is  the 
universe ;  the  true  bible ;  the  inimitable  word  of  God. 

Contemplating  the  universe,  the  whole  system  of  creation, 
in  this  point  of  light,  we  shall  discover,  that  all  that  which 
is  called  natural  philosophy  is  properly  a  divine  study. — It 
is  the  study  of  God  through  his  works. — It  is  the  best 
study,  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  his  exis- 
tence, and  the  only  one  by  which  we  can  gain  a  glimpse  of 
his  perfection. 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  power;  we  see  it  in  the 
immensity  of  the  Creation.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate 
bis  wisdom  ?  We  see  it  in  the  unchangeable  order  by  which 
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the  incompreheDsible  Whole  is  goverDed.  Do  we  want  to 
contemplate  his  muQificence?  We  see  it  in  the  abundauce 
with  which  he  fills  the  earth.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate 
his  mercy  ?  We  see  it  in  his  not  withholding  that  abun- 
dance even  from  the  unthankful.  In  fine,  do  we  want  to 
know  what  God  is?  Search  not  written  or  printed  books, 
but  the  scripture  called  the  Creation. 

It  has  been  the  error  of  the  schools  to  teach  astronomy, 
all  the  other  sciences,  and  subjects  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, as  accomplishments  only;  whereas  they  should  be 
taught  theologically,  or  with  reference  to  the  Being  who  is 
the  author  of  them ;  for  all  the  principles  of  science  are  of 
Divine  origin.  Man  cannot  make,  or  invent,  or  contrive 
principles.  He  can  only  discover  them ;  and  he  ought  to 
look  through  the  discovery  to  the  author. 

When  we  examine  an  extraordinary  piece  of  machinery, 
an  astouisbin<;  pile  of  architecture,  a- well  executed  statue, 
or  a  highly  finished  painting,  where  life  and  action  are 
imitated,  and  habit  only  preveots  our  mistaking  a  surface  of 
light  and  shade  for  cubical  solidity,  our  ideas  are  naturally 
1^  to  think  of  the  extensive  genius  and  talents  of  the 
artist.  When  we  study  the  elements  of  geometry,  we  think 
of  Euclid.  When  we  speak  of  gravitation,  we  think  of 
Newton.  ^  How  then  is  it,  that  when  we  study  the  works  of 
God  in  the  Creation,  we  stop  short  and  do  not  think  of 
God?  It  is  from  the  error  of  the  schools  in  having  taught 
those  subjects  as  accomplishments  only,  and  thereby  sepa- 
rated the  study  of  them  from  the  Being  who  is  the  author 
of  them. 

The  schools  have  made  the  study  of  theology  to  consist 
in  the  study  of  opinions  in  written  or  printed  books; 
whereas  theology  should  be  studied  in  the  works  or  book 
of  the  creation.  The  study  of  theology  in  books  of  opinions 
bas  often  produced  fanaticism,  rancour,  and  cruelty  of  tem- 
per; and  from  hence  have  proceeded  the  numerous  perse- 
cutions, the  fanatical  quarrels,  thie  religious  burnings  and 
massacres,  that  have  desolated  Europe.  But  the  study  of 
theology  in  the  works  of  the  creation  produces  a  direct 
contrary  efifect.  The  mind  becomes  at  once  enlightened 
and  serene;  a  copy  of  the  scene  it  beholds;  inforpaalion 
and  adoration  go  hand  in  hand;  and  all  the  social  faculties 
become  enlarged. 

The  evil  that  has  resulted  from  the  error  of  the  schools, 
in  teaching  natural  philosophy  as  an  accomplishment  only. 
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has  beeD  that  of  generating  in  the  pupils  a  speciesof  atheism. 
Instead  of  looking  through  the  works  of  the  Creation  to 
the  Creator  himself,  they  stop  short,  and  employ  the  kn9W- 
ledge  they  acquire  to  create  doubts  of  his  existence.  They 
labour,  with  studied  ingenuity,  to  ascribe  every  thing  they 
behold  to  innate  properties  of  matter ;  and  jump  over  all 
the  rest  by  saying,  that  matter  is  eternal. 

Let  us  examine  this  subject;  it  is  worth  examining;  for 
if  we  examine  it  through  all  its  cases,  the  result  will  be,  that 
the  existence  of  a  superior  cause,  or  that  which  man  calls  ' 
God,  wilt  be  discoverable  by  philosophical  principles. 

In  the  first  place,  admitting  matter  jto  have  properties,  as 
we  see  it  has,  the  question  still  remains,  how  came  matter 
by  those  properties?  '  To  this  they  will  answer,  that  ma,tter 

Eossessed  those  properties  eternally.  This  is  not  solution, 
ut  assertion ;  and  to  deny  it  is  equally  as  impossible  of 
proof  as  to  assert  it.  It  is  then  necessary  to  go  further,  and 
therefore  I  say, — if  there  exist  a  circumstance  that  is  not 
a  property  of  matter,  and  without  which  the  universe,  or 
to  speak  in  a  limited  degree,  the  solar  system,  composed  of 
planets  and  a  sun,  could  not  exist  a  moment ;  all  the  ar- 
guments of  Atheism,  drawn  from  properties  of  matter,  and 
kpplied  to  account  for  the  universe,  will  be  overthrown, 
and  the  exigence  of  a  superior  cause,  or  that  which  man 
calls  God,  becomes  discoverable,  as  is  before  said,  by 
natural  philosophy, 

I  go  now  to  shew  that  such  a  circumstauce  exists,  and 
what  it  is. 

The  universe  is  composed  of  matter,  and,  as  a  system,  is 
sustained  by  motion.  Motion  is  not  a  property  of  matter, 
and  without  this  motion  the  solar  system  could  not  exist. 
Were  motion  a  property  of  matter,  that  undiscovered  and 
undiscoverable  thing  called  perpetual  motion  would  e^a- 
blish  itself.  It  is  because  motion  is  not  a  property  of  mat- 
W,  that  perpetual  motion  is  an  impossibility  in  the  haiid  of 
^very  being  but  that  of  the  Creator  of  motion.  When  the 
pretenders  to  atheism  can  produce  perpetual  motion,  and 
'not  till  then,  they  may  expecJt  to  be  credited. 

The  natural  state  of  matter,  as  to  place,  is  a  state  of  rest. 
Motion,  or  change  of  place,  is  the  efifect  of  an  external  cause 
^ctiqg  upon  matter.  As  to  that  faculty  of  matter  that  is 
called  gravitation,  it  is  the  influence  which  two  or  more 
bodies  have  reciprocally  on  each  other  to  unite  and  be  at 
'test.     Every  thing  which  has  hitherto  been  discovered  witb 
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respect  to  the  motion  of  the  planets  in  the  system,  relates 
only  to  the  laws  by  which  the  motion  acts,  and  not  to  the 
cause  of  motion.  Gravitation,  so  far  from  being  the  cause 
of  motion  to  the  planets  that  compose  the  solar  system, 
would  be  the  destruction  of  the  solar  system,  were  revolu- 
tionary motion  to  oease;  for  as  the  action  of  spinning  up* 
holds  a  top,  the  revolutionary  motion  upholds  the  planets  in 
their  orbiU,  and  prevents  them  from  gravitating  and  forming 
one  mass  with  the  sun.  In  one  sense  of  the  word,  philosophy 
^  knows,  and  Atheism  says,  that  matter  is  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion. But  the  motion  here  meant  refers  to  the  state  of 
matter,  and  that  only  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  ,  It  is 
either  decomposition,  which  is  continually  destroying  the 
form  of  bodies  of  matter,  or  recomposition,  which  renews 
that  matter  in  the  same  or  another  form,  as  the  decomposi- 
tion of  animal  or  vegetable  substances  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  olher  bodies.  But  the  motion  that  upholds  the 
solar  system  is  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  and  is  not  a 
property  of  matter.  It  operates  also  loan  entirely  diffsrent 
effect.  It  operates  to  perpetual  preserodtioUy  and  to  prevent 
any  change  in  the  state  of  the  system. 

Giving  then  to  matter  all  the  properties  which  philosophy 
knows  it  has,  or  all  that  Atheism  ascribes  to  it,  and  can 
prove,  and  even  supposing  matter  to  be  eternal,  it  will  not 
account  for  the  system  of  the  universe  or  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, because  it  will  not  account  for  motion,  and  it  is  motion 
that  preserves  it.  When,  therefore,  we  discover  a  circum- 
stance of  such  immense  importance,  that  without  it  the 
universe  could  not  exist,  and  for  which  neither  matter,  nor 
any,  nor  all,  the  properties  of  matter  can  accouAt ;  we  are 
by  necessity  forced  into  the  rational  and  comfortable  belief 
of  the  existence  of  a  cause  superior  to  matter,  and  that 
cause  man  calls  God. 

As  to  that  which  is  called  nature,  it  is  no  other  than  the 
laws  by  which  motion  and  action  of  every  kind,  with 
respect  to  unintelligible  matter,  is  regulated.  And  when 
we  speak  of  looking  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God, 
we  speak  philosophically  the  same  rational  language  as 
when  we  speak  of  looking  through  human  laws  up  to  the 
power  that  ordained  them. 

God  is  the  power  or  first  cause,  nature  is  the  law,  and 
matter  is  the  subject  acted  upon. 

But  infidelity^  by  ascribing  every  phenomenon  to  properties 
of  matter,  conceives  a  system  for  which  it  cannot  accoant. 
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and  yet  it  pretends  to  demonstration.  It  reasons  from  what 
it  sees  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  it  does  not  carry  itself 
on  the  solar  system  existing  by  motion,  it  sees  npon  the 
surface  a  perpetual  decomposition  and  recomposition  of 
matter.  It  sees  that  an  oak  produces  an  acorn,  an  acorn  an 
oak,  a  bird  an  egg,  an  egg  a  bird,  and  so  on.  In  things  of 
this  kind  it  sees  something  which  it  calls  natural  cause,  but 
none  of  th^  causes  it  sees  is  the  cause  of  that  motion  which 
preserves  the  solar  system. 

Let  us  contemplate  this  wonderful  and  stupendous  system 
consisting  pf  matter  and  existing  by  motion.  It  is  not  matter 
in  a  state  of  rest,  nor  in  a  state  of  decomposition  or  recom- 
position. It  is  matter  systematized  in  perpetual  orbicular 
or  circular  motion.  As  a  system,  that  motion  is  the  life  of 
it,  as  animation  is  life  to  an  animal  body  :  deprive  the 
system  of  motion,  and  as  a  system,  it  must  expire,  Who 
then  breathed  into  the  system  the  life  of  motion?  What 
power  impelled  the  planets  to  move,  since  motion  is  not  a 
property  of  the  matter  of  which  they  are  composed?  If 
we  contemplate  the  immense  velocity  of  this  motion,  our 
wonder  becomes  increased,  and  our  adoration  enlarges 
itself  in  the  same  proportion.  To  instance  only  one  of  the 
planefs,  that  of  the  earth  we  inhabit,  its  distance  from  the 
sun,  the  centre  of  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets,  is,  according 
to  observation  of  the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus,  about  one 
hundred  million  miles;  consequently,  the  diameter  of  the 
orbit  or  circle  in  which  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun  is 
double  that  distance;  and  the  measure  of  the  circumference 
of  the  orbit,  taken  at  three  times  its  diameter,  is  six  hun- 
dred million  miles.  The  earth  performs  this  voyage  in  365 
days  and  some  hours,  and,  consequently,  moves  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  miles  every 
twehty-four  hours. 

Where  will  infidelity,  where  will  Atheism,  find  cause  for 
this  astonishing  velocity  of  motion,  never  ceasing,  never 
varying,  and  which  is  the  preservation  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit?  It  is  not  by  reasoning  from  an  acorn  to  an  oak,  or 
from  any  change  in  the  state  of  matter  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  that  this  can  be  accounted  for.  Its  cause  is  not  to  be 
found  in  matter  nor  in  any  thing  we  call  nature.  The 
Atheist  who  affects  to  reason,  and  the  fanatic  who  rejects 
reason,  plunge  themselves  alike  into  inextricable  difiScuUies. 
The  one  perverts  the  sublime  and  enlightening  study  of 
natural  philosophy  into  a  deformity  of  absurdities,  by  not 
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reasoning  to  the  end.  The  other  losee  bimBelf  in  the  obscu* 
rity  of  metaphysical  theories,  and  dishonours  the  Creator, 
by  treating  the  study  of  his  works  with  contempt  The  one 
i^  ,a  half-rational  of  whom  there  is  some  hope,  the  other  a 
visionary  to  whom  we  must  be  charitable. 

When  at  first  thought  we  think  of  a  Creator,  our  ideas 
appear  to  us  undefined  and  confused ;  but  if  we  reason  phi- 
losophically,  those  ideas  can  be  easily  arranged  and  simpli- 
fied. It  is  a  Being  whose  power  is  equal  to  his  will.  Observe 
the.  nature  of  the  will  of  man.  It  is  of  infinite  quality. 
We  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  limits  to  the  will. 
Observe,  on  the  other  hand,  how  exceedingly  limited  is 
his  power  of  acting  compared  with  the  nature  of  bis  will. 
Suppose  the  power  equal  to  the  will  &nd  man  would  be  a 
God.  He  would  will  himself  eternal,  and  be  so.  He  could 
will  a  creation  and  could  make  it.  In  this  progressive 
reasoning,  we  see,  in  the  nature  of  the  will  of  man,  half  of 
that  which  we  conceive  in  thinking  of  God,  add  the  other 
half  and  we  have  the  whole  idea  of  a  being  who  could  make 
the.universie,  and  sustain  it  by  perpetual  motion;  because 
he  could  create  that  motion. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  capacity  of  the  will  of  animals, 
but  we  know  a  great  deal  of  the  difference  of  their  powers. 
For  example,  how  numerous  are  the  degrees,  and  how  im- 
mense is  the  difference  of  power,  from  a  mite  to  a  man. 
JSince  then  every  thing  we  see  below  us  shews  a  progression 
of  power,  where  is  the  difficulty  in  supposing  that  there  is 
at  the  summit  of  all  things  a  Being  in  whom  an  infinity  of 
power  unites  with  the  infinity  of  the  will.  When  this  sim- 
ple idea  presents  itself  to  our  mind  we  have  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  being  that  man  calls  God. 

It  is  comfortable  to  live  linder  the  belief  of  the  existence 
of  an  infinitely  protecting  power ;  and  it  is  an  addition  to 
that  comfort  to  know,  that  such  a  belief  is  not  a  mere  conceit 
of  the  imagination,  as  many  of  the  theories  that  are  called 
religious  are ;  nor  a  belief  founded  only  on  tradition  or  re- 
ceived opinion,  but  is  a  belief  deducible  by  the  action  of 
reason  upon  the  things  that  compose  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse; a  belief  arising  out  of  visible  facts,  and  so  demon- 
3trable  is  the  truth  of  this  belief,  that  if  no  such  belief  had 
existed,  the  persons  who  now  controvert  it,  would  have  been 
the  persons  who  would  have  produced  and  propagated  it, 
because  by  beginning  to  reason,  they  would  have  been  led 
oil  to  reason  progressively  to  the  end,  and  thereby  faave 
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discovered  that  matter  and  all  the  properties  it  has  wilt 
not  account  for  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  that  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  superior  cause. 

It  was  the  excess  to  which  imaginary  systems  of  reli* 
gion  had  been  carried,  and  the  intolerance,  persecutions, 
burnings,  and  massacres,  they  occasioned,  that  first  induced 
certain  persons  to  propagate  infidelity ;  thinking  that  upon 
the  whole,  it  was  better  not  to  believe  at  all,  than  to  believe 
a  multitude  of  things  and  complicated  creeds,  that  occa- 
sioned so  much  mischief  in  the  world.  But  those  days  are 
past ;  persecution  has  ceased,  and  the  antidote  then  set  up 
against  it  has  no  longer  even  the  shadow  of  apology.  We 
profess  and  we  proclaim  in  peace,  the  pure,  unmixed, 
comfortable,  and  rational  belief  of  a  God,  as  manifested  to 
us  in  the  universe.  We  do  this  without  any  apprehension  of 
that  belief  being  made  a  cause  of  persecution  ais  other  be* 
Tiefs  have  been,  or  of  suffering  persecution  ourselves.  To 
God,  and  not  to  man,  are  all  men  to  account  for  their  belief. 

It  has  been  well  observed  at  the  first  institution  of  this 
society,  that  the  dogmas  H  professes  to  believe,  are  from 
the  commencement  of  the  world ;  that  they  are  not  novelties 
but  are  confessedly  the  basis  of  all  systems  of  religion,  how- 
ever numerous  and  contradictory  they  may  be.  All  men 
in  the  outset  of  the  religion  they  profess^  are  Theophilan- 
thropists.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  system  of  religion 
without  building  upon  those  principles,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  sectarian  principles,  unless  we  suppose  a  sect  com- 
posed of  all  the  world.' 

I  have  said  in  the  course  of  this  discourse,  that  the  study 
of  natural  philosophy  is  a  divine  study,  because  it  is  the 
study  of  the  works  of  God  in  the  Creation.  If  we  consider 
theology  upon  this  ground,  what  an  extensive  field  of 
improvement  in  things  both  divine  and  human  opens  itself 
before  us.  All  the  principles  of  science  are  of  divine  origin. 
It  was  not  man  that  invented  the  principles  on  which 
astronomy  and  every  branch  of  mathematics  are  founded 
and  studied.  It  was  not  man  that  gave  properties  to  the 
circle  and  the  triangle.  Those  principles  are  eternal  and 
immutable.  We  see  in  them  the  unchangeable  nature  of 
the  Divinity.  We  see  iu  them  immortality,  an  immortality 
existing  after  the  material  figures  that  express  those  pro- 
perties are  dissolved  in  dust. 

The  society  is  at  present  in  its   nfancy,  and  its  means  are 
small;    but  I  wish  to  hold  in  view  the  subject  I  allude  to 
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and  instead  of  teacbiog  the  philosophical  branches  of 
learning  as  ornamental'  accomplishments  onl j,  as  they  have 
hitherto  been  taught,  to  teach  them  in  a  manner  that  shall 
combine  theological  knowledge  with  scientific  instruction ; 
to  do  this  to  the  best  advantage,  some  instruments  will  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  explanation,  of  which  the 
society  is  not  yet  possessed.  But  as  the  views  of  the 
society  extend  to  public  good,  as  well  as  that  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  as  its  principles  can  have  no  enemies,  means  may 
be  devised  to  procure  them. 

.  If  we  unite  to  the  present  instruction,  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  ground  I  have  mentioned,  we  shall  in  the  first  place, 
render  theology  the  most  delightful  and  entertaining  of  all 
studies.  In  the  next  place,  we  shall  give  scientific  instruc- 
tion to  those  who  could  not  otherwise  obtain  it  The 
mechanic  of  every  profession  will  there  be  taught  .the 
mathematical  principles  necessary  to  render  him  a  pro* 
ficient  in  his  art  The  cultivator  will  there  see  developed, 
the  principles  of  vegetation;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  will  be  led  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  all  these  things. 
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It  is  always  undeTStood  that  Free  Masons  have  a  secret 
which  they  carefully  conceal ;  bnt  from  every  thing  that 
can  be  collected  from  their  own  accounts  of  Masonry,  their 
real  secret  is  no  other  than  their  origin,  which  but  few  of 
them  under^nd;  and  those  who  do,  envelope  it  in  mystery. 

The  Society  of  Masons  is  distinguished  into  three  classes 
or  degrees.  1st.  The  Entered  Apprentice.  2nd.  The 
Fellow-craft.  3rd.  The  Master-Mason. 
'  The  entered  apprentice  knows  but  little  more  of  Masonry, 
than  the  use  of  B\gn%  and  tokens,  and  certain  steps  and  words 
by  which  Masons  can  recognize  each  other,  without  being 
discovered  by  a  person  who  is  not  a  Mason.  The  fellow-craft 
is  not  much  better  instri^cted  in  masonry,  than  the  entered 
apprentice.  It  is  only  in  the  Master  Mason's  lodge,  that 
whatever  knowledge  remains  of  the  origin  of  masonry  is 
preserved  and  concealed. 

In  1780,  Samuel  Pritchard,member.of  a  constituted  lodge 
in  England,  published  a  treatise  entitled  Masotiry  Diasecied; 
and  made  oath  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  that  it 
was  a  true  copy. 

<*  Samuel  Pritchard  ,maketh  oath  that  the  copy  hereunto 
annexed,  is  a  true  and  genuine  copy  in  every  particular." 

In  his  work  he  has  given  the  catechism,  or  examination, 
in  <}uestion  and  answer,  of  the  apprentice,  the  fellow-craft 
and  the  Master  Mason.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  doing 
this,  as  it  is  mere  form. 

In  bis  introduction,  be  says, ''the  original  institution  of 
masonry  consisted  ia  the  foundation  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  but  more  especially  on  Geometry,  for,  at  the  build* 
ing  of  the  Tawer  of  Babel,  the  art  and  mystery  of  Masonry 
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was  first  introduced,  and  from  thence  handed  down  by  Eu- 
clid, a  worthy  and  excellent  Mathematician  of  the  Egyptians; 
and  he  communicated  it  to  Hiram^  the  Master  Mason  con- 
cerned in  building  Solomon's  Temple  in  Jerusalem." 

Besides  the  absurdity  of  deriving  masonry  from  the  build- 
ing of  Babel,  where,  according  to  the  story,  the  confusion 
of  languages  prevented  builders  understanding  each  other 
and  consequently  of  communicating  any  knowledge  they  had, 
there  is  a  glaring  contradiction  in  point  of  chronology  in 
the  account  he  gives. 

Solomon's  Temple  was  built  and  dedicated  1004  years 
before  the  christian  era ;  and  Euclid,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
tables  of  chronology,  lived  277  years  before  the  same  era. 
It  was  therefore  impossible  that  Euclid  could  communicate 
any, thing  to  Hiram,  since  Euclid  did  not  live  till  700  years 
after  the  time  of  Hiram. 

In  1783  Captain  George  Smith,  inspector  of  the  Royal 
Artillery  Academy  at  Woolwich,  in  England,  and  Provin- 
cial Grand-master  of  Masonry  for  the  county  of  Kent, 
published  a  treatise  entitled  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Free- 
Masonry. 

In  his  chapter  of  the  antiquity  of  masonry,  he  makes  it  to 
be  coeval  with  creation.  **  When,  says  be,  the  sovereign 
architect  raised  on  masonic  principles,  the  beauteous  globe, 
and  commanded  that  master  science,  Geometry,  to  lay  the 
planetary  world,  and  to  regulate  by  its  laws  the  whole  sta- 
penduous  system  in  just,  unerring  proportion,  rolling  around 
the  central  sun." 

**  But,"  continues  he,  ^*  I  am  not  at  liberty  publicly  to 
undraw  the  curtain,  and  thereby  to  descant  on  this  head,  it 
is  sacred,  and  ever  will  remain  so ;  those  who  are  honoured 
with  the  trust  will  not  reveal  it,  and  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  it  cannot  betray  it."  By  this  last  part  of  the  phrase. 
Smith  means  the  two  inferior  classes,  the  fellow-craft  and 
the  entered  apprentice,  for  he  says,  in  the  next  page  of  his 
work:  — *^  It  is  not  every  one  that  is  barely  initiated  into 
Free-Masonry  that  is  entrusted  with  all  the  mysteries  thereto 
belonging ;  they  are  not  attainable  as  things  of  coarse,  nor 
by  every  capacity." 

The  learned,  but  unfortunate  Doctor  Dodd,  Grand  Chap- 
lain of  Masonry,  in  his  oration  at  the  dedication  of  Free- 
Mason's  Hall,  London,  traces  Masonry  through  a  variety  of 
stages.  Masons,  says  he,  are  well  informed  from  their  own 
private  and  interior  records  that  the  building  of  Solomon'tf 
Temple  is  an  important  era,  from  whence  they  derive  many 
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mysteries  of  their  art.  **  Now,  says  he,  be  it  remembered 
that  this  great  event  took  place  about  1000  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  consequently  more  than  a  century  before 
Homer,  the  first  of  the  Grecian  Poets,  wrote;  and  above  five 
centuries  before  Pythagoras  brought  from  the  east  his  sub- 
lime system  of  truly  masonic  instruction  to  illuminate  our 
western  world. 

**  But  remote  as  this  period  is,  we  date  not  from  thence 
the  commencement  of  our  art.  For  though  it  might  owe  to 
the  wise  and  glorious  kiug  of  Israel,  some  of  its  many  mys- 
tic forms  and  hieroglyphic  ceremonies,  yet  certainly  the  art 
ftself  is  coeval  with  man,  the  great  subject  of  it. 

^  We  trace,"  continues  he,  '^  its  footsteps  in  the  most 
distant,  the  most  remote  ages  and  nations  of  the  world. 
We  find  it  amongst  the  first  and  most  celebrated  civilizers 
of  the  East.  We  deduce  it  regularly  from  the  first  astro- 
nomers on  the  plains  of  Chaldea,  to  the  wise  and  mystic 
kings  and  priests  of  Egypt,  the  sages  of  Greece,  and  the 
philosophers  of  Rome. 

From  these  reports  and  declarations  of  Masons  of  the 
highest  order  in  the  institution,  we  see  that  masonry, 
without  publicly  declaring  so,  lays  claim  to  some  divine 
communication  from  the  Creator  in  a  manner  different  from 
and  unconnected  with  the  book  wbich  the  Christians  call 
the  Bible  ;  and  the  natural  result  from  this  is,  that  masonry 
is  derived  from  some  very  ancient  religion  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  and  unconnected  with  that  book. 

To  come  then  at  once  to  the  point,  masonry  (as  I  shall 
shew  from  the  custom,  ceremonies,  hieroglyphics,  and 
chronology  of  masonry)  is  derived,  and  is  the  remains  of 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  Druids ;  who  like  the  magi  of 
Persia,  and  the  priests  of  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  were  priests 
of  the  Sun.  They  paid  worship  to  this  great  luminary, 
as  the  great  visible  agent  of  a  great  invisible  first  cause, 
whom  they  styled,  Time  without  limits. 

The  Christian  religion  and  masonry  have  one  and  the 
same  common  origin,  both  are  derived  from  the  worship  of 
the  sun,  the  difiference  between  their  origins  is,  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  a  parody  on  the  worship  of  the  sun, 
in  which  they  put  a  man  whom  they  call  Christ,  in  the 
place  of  the  sun,  and  pay  him  the  same  adoration  which  was 
originally  paid  to  the  sun,  as  I  have  shewn  in  the  chapter  on 
the  origin  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  masonry,  many  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Druids  ar^ 
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preserved  in  their  original  state,  at  least  without  any  parody. 
With  them  the  sun  is  still  the  sun;  and  his  image  in  the 
form  of  thie  sun,  is  the  great  emblematical  ornament  of 
Masonic  Lodges  and  Masonic  dresses.  It  is  the  central 
figure  on  their  aprons,  and  they  wear  it  also  pendant  on  the 
breast  in  their  lodges,  and  in  their  processions.  It  has  the 
figure  of  a  man,  as  at  the  head  of  the  sun,  as  Christ  is  aK 
ways  represented. 

At  what  period  of  antiquity,  or  in  what  nation,  this  reli* 
gion  was  first  established,  is  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  unre- 
corded times.  It  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  an<:;ient  Egyp- 
tians, the  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans,  and  reduc^ed  after- 
wards to  a  system  regulated  by  the  apparent  progrto  of  the 
sun  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  by  Zoroaster 
the  lawgiver  of  Persia,  from  whence  Pythagoras  brought  it 
into  Greece.  It  is  to  these  matters  Dr.  Dodd  refers  in  the 
passage  already  quoted  from  his  oration. 

The  worship  of  the  sun  as  the  great  visible  agent  of  a  great 
invisible  first  cause,  time  without  limits,  spread  itself  over  a 
considerable  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  from  thence  to  Greece 
and  Rome,  through  all  ancient  Gaul,  and  into  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Smith,  in  his  chapter  on  the  antiquity  of  masonry 
in  Britain,  says,  that  '*  notwithstanding  the  obscurity 
which  envelopes  masonic  history  in  that  country,  various 
circumstances  contribute  to  prove  that  Free  Masonry 
was  introduced  into  Britain  about  lOSO  years  before 
Christ." 

It  cannot  be  masonry  in  its  present  state  that  Smith  here 
alludes  to.  The  Druids  flourished  in  Britain  at  the  period 
he  speaks  of,  and  it  is  from  them  that  masonry  is  descended. 
Smith  has  put  the  child  in  the  place  of  the  parent. 

It  sometimes  happens  as  well  in  writing  as  in  conversa- 
tion, that  a  person  lets  slip  an  expression  that  serves  to 
unravel  what  he  intends  to  conceal,  and  this  is  the  case  with 
Smith,  for  in  the  same  chapter  he  says,  ^'  The  Druids,  when 
they  committed  any  thing  to  writing,  used  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, and  I  am  bold  to  assert  that  the  most  perfect  remains  of 
the  Druids'  rites  and  ceremonies  are  preserved  in  the  cus- 
toms and  ceremonies  of  the  masons  that  are  to  be  found 
existing  among  mankind.  My  brethren,"  says  he,  ^  may 
be  able  to  trace  them  with  greater  exactness  than  1  am  at 
liberty  to  explain  to  the  public." 

This  is  a  confession  from  a  Master  Mason,  without  in- 
tending it  to  be  so  understood  by  the  public,  that  masonry 
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is  tbe  remains  of  the  religion  of  the  Druids.  The  reason  for 
the  Masons  keeping  this  a  secret  I  shall  explain  in  the 
course  of  this  work. 

As  the  stadjT  and  contemplation  of  the  Creator  in  the 
works  of  the  creation,  of  which  the  sun,  as  the  great  visible 
agent  of  that  Being,  was  the  visible  object  of  the  adora* 
tion  of  Druids,  all  their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  bad 
reference  to  the  apparent  progress  of  the  sun  through  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  his  influence  upon  the 
earth.  The  Masons  adopt  the  same  practices.  The  root  of 
their  temples  or  lodges  is  ornamented  with  a  sun,  and  the 
floor  is  a  representation  of  the  variegated  face  of  the  earth, 
either  by  carpeting  or  Mosaic  work. 

Free  Mason's  Hall,  in  Great'  Queen-street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  London,  is  a  magnificent  building,  and  costupwardif 
of  12,000  pounds  sterling.  Smith,  in  speaking  of  this  building, 
aays  (page  152)  ^^  The  roof  of  this  magnificent  hall,  is  in  all 
probability  the  highest  piece  of  finished  architecture  in  Eu- 
rope. In  the  centre  of  this  roof,  a  most  resplendent  sub  is 
represented  in  burnished  gold,  surrounded  with  the  12  signe 
of  the  Zodiac  with  their  respective  characters ; 

• 
<y»  Aries  ^  Libra 

b  Taurus  wi  Scorpio 

n  Gemini  t  Sagittarius 

®  Cancer  Yf  Capricornus 

Si  Leo  ^  Aquarius 

fill  Virgo  X  Pisces 

After  giving  this  description  he  says,  *'*  The  emblemati- 
cal meaning  of  the  sun  is  well  known  to  the  enlightened  and 
inquisitive  Free  Mason ;  and  as  the  real  sun  is .  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  so  the  emblematical  sun  is  th^ 
centre  of  real  ma;Sonry.  We  all  know>  continues  he,  that 
the  sun  is  the  fountain  of  light,  the  source  of  the  seasons, 
the  cause  of  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  tbe  parent 
of  vegetation,  tbe  friend  of  man  ;  hence  tbe  scientific  Free- 
Mason  only  knows  the  reason  why  the  sun  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  this  beautiful  hall." 

The  Masons,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christian  church,  have  always  spoken  in  a 
mystical  manner  of  tbe  figure  of  tbe  sun  in  their  lodges  or, 
like  tbe  astronomer  of  Lalandc,  who  is  a  Mason,  been  silent 
upon  the  subject.     It  is  their  secret,  especially  in  Catholic 
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coantries,  because  the  figare  of  the  suo  is  the  expressive 
criterion  that  denotes  they  are  descended  from  the  Druids, 
and  was  that  wise,  elegant,  philosophical  religion,  the  faith 
opposite  to  the  faith  of  the  gloomy  Christian  church. 

The  lodges  of  the  Masons,  if  built  for  the  purpose,  are 
constructed  in  a  manner  to  correspond  with  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun.  They  are  situated  East  and  West. 
The  master's  place  is  always  in  the  East.  In  the  examina- 
tion of  an  entered  apprentice,  the  master,  among  many  other 
questions  asks  him, 

Q.  How  is  the  lodge  situated  ? 

A,  East  and  West. 

Q.  Why  so? 

A.  Because  all  churches  and  chapels  are  or  ought  to 
be  so. 

This  answer,  which  is  mere  catechismal  form,  is  not  an  an- 
swer to  the  question.  It  does  no  more  than  remove  the  ques- 
tion a  point  further,  which  is,  why  ought  all  churches  and 
chapels  to  be  so?  But  as  the  entered  apprentice  is  not  ini- 
tiated into  the  Druidical  mysteries  of  Masonry,  he  is  not  asked 
any  question  to  which  a  direct  answer  would  lead  thereto. 

Q.  Where  stands  your  master  ? 

A'  In  the  East. 

Q.  Why  so. 

A.  As  the  sun  rises  in  (he  East,  and  opens  the  day,  so 
the  master  stands  in  the  East  (with  his  right  hand  upon 
his  left  breast,  beiug  a  sign,  and  the  square  about  his  neck) 
to  open  the  lodge  and  set  his  men  to  work. 

Q.  Where  stands  your  wardens? 

A.  In  the  West 

Q.  What  is  their  business? 

A.  As  the  sun  sets  in  the  West  to  close  the  day,  so  the 
wardens  stand  in  the  West  with  their  rights  hands  upon  their 
left  breasts,  being  a  sign,  and  the  level  and  plumb  rule 
about  their  necks  to  close  the  lodge,  and  dismiss  the  men 
from  labour,  paying  them  their  wages. 

Here  the  name  of  the  sun  is  mentioned,  but  it  is  proper 
to  observe,  that  in  this  place  it  has  reference  only  to  labour 
or  to  the  time  of  labour,  and  not  to  any  religious  Druidical 
rite  or  ceremony,  as  it  would  have  with  respect  to  the  situa* 
tion  of  Lodges  East  and  West.  I  have  already  observed  in 
the  chapter  on  the  origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  the 
situation  of  churches  East  and  West  is  taken  from  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun  which  rises  in  the  East,  aod  has  not  the  least 
reference  to  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ.    The  Christians 
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n^ver  buty  their  dead  on  the  North  side  of  a  church ;  and  a 
Mason's  Lodg^e  always  has,  or  is  supposed  .to  have,  three 
windows,  which  are  called  fixed  lights,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  moveable  lights'  of  the  sun  and  the  inoon.  The 
master  asks  the  entered  appentice, 
.    Q,  How  are  they  (the  fixed  lights)  situated? 

A.  East,  Vrest,  and  south. 

Q.  What  are  their  uses  ? 

A.  To  light  the  men  to  and  fi*okn  (heir  worlt. 

Q.  Why  are  there  no  lights  in  the  North? 

A.  Because  the  sun  casts  no  rays  froni  thence. 

This  among  numerous  other  instances  shews  that  tbe 
christian  religion,  and  Masonry^  have  one  and  the  shme 
common  origin,  the  ancient  worship  of  the  sun. 

The  high  festival  of  the  Masods  id  on  the  day  they  call 
8t.  John's  day;  bu-t  every  enlightened  Mason  mtist  know 
that  holding  their  festival  on  this  day  has  no  reference  to 
the  person  called  St.  John  ;  and  that  it  is  only  to  disguise 
the  true  cause  of  holding  it  on  this  day,  that  they  call  the 
day  by  that  name.  As  there  Were  Masons,  or  at  least 
Druids,  many  centuries  before  the  time  of  St.  John,  if  such 
person  ever  existed,  the  holding  their  festival  on  this  day 
must  refer  to  some  cause  totally  unconnected  with  John. 

The  case  is,  that  the  day  called  St.  John's  day  is  the  24th 
of  June,  and  is  what  is  called  Midsummer  day.  The  sun  ifi 
then  arrived  at  the  summer  solstjce;  add  with  respect.to 
his  meridional  altitude,  or  height  at  high  noon,  appears  for 
some  days  to  be  of  the  same  height.  The  AistronomicaT 
longest  day,  like  the  shortest  day,  is  not  every  year,  on  ac- 
count of  leap  year,  on  the  same  numerical  day,  and  there- 
fore tbe  24th  of  June,  is  always  taken  for  Midsummer 
day ;  and  it  is  in  honour  of  the  sun,  which  has  then  arrived 
at  his  greatest  height  in  our  hemisphere,  and  not  any  thing 
with  respect  to  St.  John,  that  this  annual  festival  of  t^e 
Masons,  taken  from  the  Druids,  is  celebrated  on  Midsum- 
mer day. 

Customs  will  often  outlive  the  remembrance  of  their 
origin,  and  this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  a  custom  still 
practised  in  Ireland,  where  the  Druids  flourished  at  the 
time  they  fliourished  in  Britain.  «  On  the  eve  of  St,  John's 
day^  that  is  on  the  eve  of  Midsummer  day,  the  Irish  light 
fires  on  tbe  tops  of  the  hills.  This  can  have  no  reference  to 
St.  John  ;  but  it  has  emblematical  reference  to  the  sun  which 
on  that  day  is  at  his  highest  summer  elevation,  tod  might 
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io  commoa  language  be  said  to  have  arriyed  at  the  top  of  the 
hill. 

A3  to  what  Masons,  and  books  of  Masonry  tell  os  of 
Solomon's  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  no  wise  improbable 
that  some  masonic  ceremonies  may  have  been  derived  froqn 
the  building  of  the  Temple,  for  Uie  worship  of  the  son  was 
in  practice  many  centuries  before  that  temple  existed,  or 
before  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt.  And  we  learn  from 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  Kings,  2  Kings,  chap.  xzii.  xziii. 
that  the  worship  of  the  sun  was  performed  by  the  Jews  in 
that  temple.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  doubted,  if  it  was 
done  with  the  same  scientific  purity  and  religious  mora- 
lity, with  which  it  was  performed  by  the  Druids,  who 
by  all  accounts  that  historically  remain  of  them,  were  a 
wise,  learned  and  moral  class  of  men.  The  Jews,  on  the 
contrary,  were  ignorant  of  astronomy,  and  of  science  in 
general,  and  if  a  religion  founded  on  astronomy,  fell  into 
their  hands,  it  is  almost  certain  it  would  be  corrupted.  We 
do  not  read  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  whether  in  the 
Bible  or  elsewhere,  that  they  were  the  inventors  or  the  im- 
provers of  any  sort  of  science.  Even  in  the  building  of 
this  temple,  the  Jews  did  not  know  how  to  square  aod 
frame  the  timber  for  beginning  and  carrying  on  the  work, 
and  Solomon  was  obliged  to  send  to  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre, 
(Zidon)  to  procure  workmen ;  **  for  thou  knowest,  (sajs 
Solomon  to  Hiram,  1  Kings,  chap.  v.  ver.  6.)  that  there  it 
not  among  us  any  that  dan  skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto 
the,  Zidoniaus."  This  temple  was  more  properly  Hiram's 
temple  than  Solomon's,  and  if  the  Masons  derive  any  thing 
from  the  building  of  it,  they  owe  it  to  the  Zidonians  aod 
not  to  the  Jews. — But  to  return  to  the  worship  ofji^hesaa 
ia  this  temple. 

It  is  said,  2  Kings,  chap,  xxiii.  ver.  8.  <*  And  King  Josiah 
put  down  all  the  idolatrous  priests  that  burned  incense 
unto  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets  and  to  all  the  host  of 
heaven."  And  it  is  said  at  the  11th  ver.  ^*and  he  took  away, 
the  horses  that  the  kings  of  Judab  had  given  to  the  suo, 
at  the  entering  of  the  bouse  of  the  Lord,  and  burned  the 
chariots  of  the  sun  with  fire,  ver.  13.  and  the  high  places 
that  were  before  Jerusalem,  which  were  on  the  right  band 
of  the .  mount  of  corruption,  which  Solomon  the  King 
of  Israel  had  builded  for  Ashtoreth,  the  abomination  of  the 
Zidonians  (the  very  people  that  built  the  temple)  did  tbe 
king  defile." 
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Besides  these  tfaiogs,  the  description  that  Josepbus  gives 
of  the  decorations  of  this  Temple,  resembles  on  a  large  scale 
those  of  a  Masons'  Lodge.  He  says  that  the  distribution  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  Temple  of  the  Jews  represented  all 
natiire,  particularly  the  parts  most  apparent  of  it,  as  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  planets,  the  zodiac,  the  earth,  the  elements, 
and  that  the  system  of  the  world  was  retraced  there  by 
numerous  ingenious  emblems.  These,  in  all  probability, 
are  what  Josiah,  in  his  ignorance^  calls  the  abominations  of 
the  Zidonians.*  Every  thing,  howeyer,  drawn  from  this 
temple,t  and  applied  to  Masonry,  still  refers  to  the  worship 
of  the  sun,  however  corrupted  or  misunderstood  by  the 
Jews,  and,  consequently,  to  the  religion  of  the  Druids. 

Another  circumstance  which  shews  that  Masonry  is  deri* 
ved  from  some  ancient  system,  prior  to,  and  unconnected 
with,  the  christian  religion,  is  the  chronology,  or  method  of 
counting  time,  used  by  the  Masons  in  the  records  of  their 
lodges.  They  make  no  use  of  what  is  called  the  christian 
era ;  and  they  reckon  their  months  numerically,  as  the 
ancient  Egyptians  did,  and  as  the  quakers  do  now.  I  have 
by  me,  a  record  of  a  French  Lodge,  at  the  time  the  late 
Duke  of  Orleans,  then  Duke  de  Chartres,  was  Grand  Master 
of  Masonry  in  France.  It  begins  as  follows :  *'  Le  treniibtne 
jour  du  aixihme  mo  19  de  Pan  de  la  V.  L.  cinq  mil  sept 
cent  soixanie  et  /retze."  that  is,  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  sixth 
month  of  the  year  of  the  venerable  Lodge,  five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy  three.     By  what  I  observe  in 

^^_^^_  -  -  -       - -     ■     —     -    ^^^ ^^ — >— 

*  Smith,  in  speaking  of  a  Lodge,  says,  when  the  Lodg^  is  reveal- 
ed to  an  entering  Mason,  it  discovers  to  him  a  representation  of 
the  world;  in  which  from  the  wonders  of  nature,  we  are  led  to  con- 
template her  great  original,  apd  to  worship  him  from  his  mighty 
works ;  and  we  are  thereby  "also  moved  to  exercise  those  moral 
and  social  virtues  which  become  mankind  as  the  servants  of  the 
great  architect  of  the  world. 

t  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  observe,  that  the  law  called 
the  law  of  Moses  coula  not  have  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
building  this  temple.  Here  is  the  likness  of  things  in  heaven 
above,  and  in  the  earth  beneath.  And  we  read  in  1  Kings,  chap. 
6,  7,  that  Solomon  made  cherubs  and  cherubims,  that  he  carved 
all  the  walls  of  the  house  round  about  with  cherubims  and  palm 
trees,  and  open  flowers,  and  that  he  made  a  molten  sea,  placed 
on  twelve  oxen,  and  the  ledtjces  of  it  were  ornamented  with  lions, 
oxen,  and  cherubims  ;  all  this  is  contrary  to  the  law  called  the 
law  of  Moses. 
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Eoglisb  books  of  Masonry,  the  English  Masons  use  the 
initials  A.  L.  and  not  V.  L.  By  A.  L.  tbey  mean  in  tbeyear 
of  the  Lodge,  as  the  christians  by  A.  D.  mean  by  the  year 
of  the  Lord.  But  A.  L.  like  V.  L.  refers  to  the  same 
chronological  erfi,  that  is,  to  the  supposed  time  of  the  Cre- 
ation. In  the  chapter  on  the  origin  of  the  christian  religion, 
I  have  shewn  that  the  cosmogony,  that  is  the  account  of 
the  creation,  with  which  the  book  of  Genesis  opens, 
has  been  taken  and  mutilated  from  the  Zend-Avista  of 
Zoroaster,  and  is  fixed  as  a,  preface  to  the  Bibte,  after  the 
^ews,  returned  from  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  that  the 
rabbins  of  the  Jews  do  not  bold  their  account  in  Genesis 
to  be  a  fact,  but  mere  allegory.  The  six  thousand  years  in 
thie  l^end-Avista,  is  changed  or  interpolated  into  six  days 
in  the  account  of  Genesis.  The  masons  appear  to  have 
•chosen  the  same  period,  and  perhaps  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
iand  persecution  of  the  church,  have  adopted  the  era  of 
the  world,  as  the  era  of  masonry.  The  V.  L.  of  the 
l^rench,  and  A.  L,  of  the  English  Mason,  answer  to  the  A. 
,M.  Anno  Mundi,  or  year  of  the  world.  . 
Though  the  Masons  have  taken  many  of  their  ceremonies  and 
hieroglyphics  from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  it  is  certain  that 
they  have  not  taken  their  chronology  from  thence.  If  they 
had,  the  churc.b  would  soon  have  sent  them  to  the  stake ; 
as  the  chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  like  that  of  the  Chinese, 
goes  many  thousand  years  beyond  the  Bible  chronology. 

The  religion  of  the  Druids,  as  before  said,  was  the  same 
as  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Th^  priests  of 
Egypt  were  the  professors  and  teachers  of  Science,  and 
were  styled  priests  of  Heliopolis,  that  is,  of  the  city  of  the 
sun.  The  Druids  in  Europe,  who  were  the  same  order  of 
men,  have  their  name  froip  the  Teutonic  or  ancient  German 
language;  the  Germans  being  anciently  called  Teutones. 
The  word  Druid  signifies  a  wise  man.  In  Persia  they  wett 
called  magi,  which  signifies  the  same  thing. 

"Egypt,  says  Smith,  from  whence  we  derive  many  of 
pur  mysteries,  hath  always  borne  a  distinguished  rank  in 
history,,  and  was  once  celebrated  above  all  others  for  its  an* 
tiquities,  learning,  opulence,  and  fertility.  In  their  system, 
their  principal  hero-gods,  Osiris  and  Isis,  theologically  repre- 
sented the  supreme  Being  and  universal  nature;  and  phy- 
sically, the  two  great  celestial  luminaries,  the  sun  and  (be 
moon,  by  whose  influence  all  nature  was  actuated.  The 
experienced  brethren  of  the  Society  (says  Smith  in  a  uoie  to 
this  passage)  are  well  informed  what  affinity  these  symbols 
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bear  to  niRflourji  aad  whj  ibey  are  died  in  all  Masonic 
Lodges." 

Id  speaking  of  tbe  apparel  of  the  Masons  in  their  Lodges, 
part  of  which  as  we  see  in  their  public  processions,  is  a' 
white  leather  apron»  he  says^  ^*  the  Druids  were  apparelled 
ia  white  at  the  time  of  their  sacrifices  and  sdlemn  officer. 
The  Egyptian  Priests  of  Osiris  wore  snow-white  garments. 
The  Grecian  and  most  other  priests  wore  white  garments. 
As  Masons^  we  regard  the  principles  of  those  ipho  were  the 
the  tooTHhippers  q/  the  true  Oodf  imitate  their  apparel^  and 
fussume  the  badge  of  innocence; 

*^  The  Egyptians/'  continues  Smithy ''  in  tbe  earliest  agetf, 
coBBtituted  a  great  number  of  Lodges,  but  wiih  assiduous 
care  kept  thetr  secrets  of  Masonry  from  aii  str anger$.  Thesie 
secrets  have  been  im;perfectly  handed  down  to  us  by  tradi-' 
tion  only,  and  ought  to  be  kept  undiscovered  to  the  labour- 
ers, craft»-men,  and  apprentices,  till  by  good  behaviour^ 
aad  long  study^  they  become  better  acquainted  in  Geometry 
and  the  liberal  arts^  and  thereby  qualified  fot  Masters  and 
Wardens,  wbicb  ia  seldom  or  never  the  cas^  With  ElAglish 
Masons." 

Under  the  head  of  Free  Masonry,  writteii  by  the  astrono* 
mer  Lalande,  in  the  French  Bucyclopedia,  I  e^tpeeted  from 
his  great  knowledge  ia  astronomyy  to  ba?ve  found  much 
infofmation  on  tbe  origin  of  Madomvy ;  for  what  connection' 
can  there  be  between  any  institution  and  Ibe  Sd>d  and  twelve 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  if  there  be  not  sbmetbing  in  that  i^^ti- 
tution^  or  in  its  origin,  that  has  reference  to  astronomy. 
Everjr  thing  Qsed  as  an  bieroglypbiis,  has  reference  to  the 
subject  and  purpose  for  wfaicb  it  is  used ;  and  we  are  h6t  to 
suppose  the  Free  Masons,  auiong  whom  are  many  very 
learned  and  scientific  men,  to  be  such  idiot§  as  to  make  use 
of  astronomical  signs  without  some  astronomical  purpose. 

But  1  was  ,much  disappointed  in  my  expectation  from 
Lalande.  In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  Masonry,  he  says 
^^Uoriginede  la  mafonnerie  se  perdy  comme  tant  d'autrea^ 
dans  Fobscurite  des  temps  ;'^  that  is,  the  origin  of  Masonry 
like  many  others,  loses  itself  in  the  obscurity  of  time.  When 
I  came  to  this  expression,  1  supposed  Lalande  a  Mason, and 
on  enquiry  found  he  was.  This  passing  over  saved  him 
from  the  embarassment  which  Masons  are  under  respecting 
the  disclosure  of  their  origin,  and  which  they  are  sworn  to 
'conceaU  There  is  a  society  of  Masons  in  Dublin  who  take 
the  name  of  Druids ;  these  Masons  must  be  supposed  to  have 
a  reason  for  taking  that  name. 
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I  come  now  to  lipeak  of  the  cause  of  secrecy  used  by  the 
Masons. 

The  natural  source  of  secrecy  is  fear.  When  any  new 
religion  over-runs  a  former  religion,  the  professors  of  the 
new  become  the  persecutors  of  the  old.  We  see  this  in  all  the 
instances  that  history  brings  before  us.  When  Hilkiah  the 
Priest  and  Shaphan  the  scribe,  in  the  reign  of  King  Josiah, 
found  or  pretended  to.  find  the  law,  called  the  law  of  Moses, 
a  thousand  years  after  the  time  of  Moses,  and  it  does  not 
appear  from  the  2nd  Book  of  Kings,  chapters  22,  28,  that 
such  law  was  ever  practised  or  known  before  the  time  of 
Josiah ;  he  established  that  law  as  a  national  religion,  and 
put  all  the  priests  of  the  sun  to  death.  When  the  Christian 
religion  over-ran  the  Jewish  religion,  the  Jews  were  the  con- 
tinual subjects  of  persecution  in  all  Christian  countries. 
When  the  Protestant  religion  in  England  over^ran  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  it  was  made  death  for  a  Catholic  priest  to 
be  found  in  England.  As  this  has  been  the  case  in  all  the 
instances  we  have  any  knowledge  of,  we  are  obliged  to  ad- 
mit it  with  respect  to  the  case  in  question,  and  that  when  the 
Christian  religion  over-ran  the  religion  of  the  Druids  in  Italy, 
ancient  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Ireland,  the  Druids  became  the 
subjects  of  persecution.  This  would  naturally  and  necessa- 
rily oblige  such  of  them  as  remained  attached  to  their  origi- 
nal religion  to  meet  in  secret  and  under  the  strongest  injunc- 
tions of  secrecy.  Their  safety  depended  upon  it  A  false 
brother  might  expose  the  lives  of  many  of  them  to  destruc- 
tion; and  from  the  remains  of  the  religion  of  the  Druids 
thus  preserved,  arose  the  institution  which,  to  avoid  the 
name  of  Druid,  took  that  of  Mason,  and  practised,  under 
this  new  name,  the  rights  and  ceremonies  of  Druids. 
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LETTER, 


ClTIZEH   RbPRE8BNTAB»T, 

As  everj  tbiDg  id  yoar  report,  relating  to  what  you  caH 
worship,  connects  itself  with  the  books  called  the  Scrip* 
tores,  I  begin  with  a  quotation  Iberefrom.  [t  may  ser^e 
to  give  as  «oine  idea  of  the  fanciful*  origin  and  fabrication 
ol  those  books.  2  Choniele^,  chap,  xxxir.  ver.  14,  &c, 
**  Hilkiab,  the  priest,  found  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord 
given  by  Moses.  And  Hilkiab,  the  priest,  said  to  Shapban, 
the  scribe,  I  have  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  house  of- 
the  Lord,  and  Hiikiah  deKvered  the  book  to  Shapban. 
And  Sbaphan,  the  scribe,  told  the  King  (Jostab)  saying, 
Hilkiab,  the  priest,  bath  given  me  a  book.'' 

This  pretended  finding  was  about  a  thousand  years  after 
the  time  that  Moses  is  said  to  have  lived.  Before  this  pre* 
tended  finding  there  was  no  such  thing  practised  or  known 
in  the  world  as  that  which  is  called  the  law  of  Moses. 
This  being  the  case,  there  is  every  apparent  evidence,  that 
the  books  called  the  books  of  Moses,  (and  which  mak^  the' 
first  part  of  what  are  called  the  Scriptures)  are  forgeries 
contrived,  between  a  priest  and  alrmb  of  the  law  (I),  Hilkiab 
and  Shaphan  the  scribe,  a  thousand  years  after  Moses  is- 
said  to  have  been  dead. 

Thus  ranch  for  the  first  part  of  the  Bibl^.  Every  otfaer 
part  is  marked  wHb  circumstances  equally  as  sns-picfous^ 
We  ought,  theriefore,  to  be  reverentially  careful  how  xre 
ascribe  books,  as  his  wordy  of  wbicb  there  is  no  evidence, 
and  against  wbicb  there  is  abundant  evidence  tatbeeoQ>- 
trary,  and  every  cause  to  suspect  imposition. 

(1)  b  bappeqs  thai  CsimiUe  Jofdftb  is  a  Umb  of  the  la.w. 
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la  your  report,  ^ou  speak  contioually  of  something  bj 
the  Dame  of  worship,  and  you  confine  yoarself  to  speak  of 
one  kind  only,  as  if  there  were  but  one,  and  that  one  was 
unquestionably  true. 

The  modes  of  worship  are  as  various  as  the  sects  are  nu- 
merous ;  and  amidst  all  this  variety  and  multiplicity  there  is 
but  one  article  of  belief  in  which  all  the  ireligions  in  the  world 
agree.  That  article  has  universal  sanction.  It  is  the  belief 
of  a  God,  or  what  the  Greeks  described  by  the  word 
Theism^  and  the  Latins  by  that  of  Deism.  Upon  this  one 
article  have  been  ereoted  all  the  different  superstructures 
of  creeds  and  ceremonies  continually  warring  with  each 
other  that  now  exist  or  ever  existed.  But  the  men  most 
and  best  informed  upon  the  subject  of  theology  rest  them- 
selves upon  this  universal  article,  and  hold  all  the  various 
superstructures  erected  thereon  to  be  at  least  doubtful,  if 
not  altogether  artificial. 

The  intellectual  part  of  religion  is  a  private  affair  be- 
tween every  man  and  his  Maker,  and  in  which  no  third 
party  has  a  right  to  interfere.  The  practical  part  consists 
in  our  doing  good  to  each  other.  But  since  religion  has 
been  made  into  a  trade,  the  practical  part  has  been  made 
to  consist  of  ceremonies  performed  by  men  called  Priests ; 
and  the  people  have  been  amused  with  ceremonial  shows, 
processions,  and  bells.  By  devices  of  this  kind,  true  reli- 
gion has  been  banished ;  and  such  means  have  been  found 
out  to  extract,  money  even  from  the  pockets  of  the  poor, 
instead  of  contributing  to  their  relief. 

No  man  ought  to  make  a  living  by  religion.  It  is  dis- 
honest so  to  do.  Religion  is  not  an  act  that  can  be  per- 
formed by  proxy.  One  persop  cannot  act  religion  for 
another.  Every  person  must  perform  it  for  himself:  and 
all  that  a  Priest  can  do  is  to  take  from  him ;  he  wants  no- 
thing but  his  money,  and  then  to  riot  on  his  spoil  and 
laugh  at  his  credulity. 

The  only  people,  as  a  professional  sect  of  Christians  who 
provide  for  the  poor  of  their  Society,  are  the  people  known 
by  the  name  of  Quakers.  These  men  have  no  priests. 
Iney  assemble  quietly  in  their  places  of  meeting  and  do 
not  disturb  their  neighbours  with  shows  and  noise  of  bells. 
Religion  does  not  unite  itself  to  shew  and  noise..  True 
religion  is  without  either.  Where  there  is  both  there  is  no 
true  religion. 

The  first  object  for  enquiry  in  all  cases,  more  especially 
in  matters  of  religious  concern,  is  TRUTH.  We  ought 
to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  whatever  we  are  tatight  to  be 
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lieve,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  books  called  the  Scriptures 
stand,  in  this  respect,  in  more  than  a  doabtful  predicament. 
They  have  been  held' in  existence,  and  in  a  sort  of  credit 
among  the  common  class  of  people,  by  art,  terrorj  and 
persecution.  They  have  but  little  or  no  credit  among  the 
enlightened  part,  but  they  have  been  made  the  means  of 
encumbering  the  world  with  a  numerous  priesthood,  who 
have  fattened  on  the  labour  of  the  people,  and  consumed 
the  sustenance  that  ought  to-be  applied  to  the  widows  and 
the  poor. 

It  is  a  want  of  feeling  to  talk  of  priests  and  bells  whilst  so 
many  infants  are  perishing  in  the  hospitals,  and  aged  and 
infirm  in  the  streets,  from  the  want  of  necessaries.  The 
abundance  that  France  produces  is  sufficient  for  every 
want,  if  rightly  applied  ;  but  priests  and  bells,  like  articles 
of  luxury,  ought  to  be  the  least  article  of  consideration. 

We  talk  of  religion.  Let  us  talk  of  truth ;  for  that  which 
it  not  truth,  is  not  worthy  the  name  of  religion. 

We  see  dififerent  parts  of  the  world  overspread  with 
dlGTerent  books,  each  of  which,  though  contradictory  to  the 
other,  is  said,  by  its  partizans,  to  be  of  divine  origin,  and  is 
made  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  In  countries  under  des- 
potic governments,  where  enquiry  is  always  forbidden,  the 
people  are  condemned  to  believe  as  they  have  been  taught 
bv  their  priests.  This  was  for  many  centuries  the  case  in 
France :  but  this  link  in  the  chain  of  slavery  has  been  hap- 
pily broken  by  the  revolution ;  and  that  it  may  never  be 
rivetted  agaiu,  let  us  employ  a  part  of  the  liberty  we  enjoy 
in  scrutinizing  into  the  truth.  •  Let  us  leave  behind  us  some 
monument,  that  we  have  made  the  cause  and  honour  of 
our  Creator  an  object  of  our  care.  If  we  have  been  im- 
posed upon  by  the  terrors  of  Goverment  and  the  artifices 
of  Priests,  in  matters  of  religion,  let  us  do  justice  to  our 
Creator  by  examining  the  case.  His  name  is  too  sacred  to 
be  affixed  to  any  thing  which  is  fabulous,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  enquire,  whether  we  believe  or  encourage  the  people  to 
believe,  in  fables  or  in  facts? 

It  would  be  a  project  worthy  the  situation  we  are  in  to 
invite  an  enquiry  of  this  kind.  We  have  committe'A  for 
various  subjects,  and  among  others,  a  committee  for  beUs : 
we  have  institutions,  academies,  and  societies,  for  various 
purposes ;  but^^we  have  none  for  enquiring  into  historical 
truth  in  matters  of  religious  concern.  They  shew  us  cer- 
tain books  which  they  call  Holy  Scriptures,  the  word  of 
God,  and  other  names  of  that  kind ;  but  we  ought  to  know 
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what  eTideoce  there  is  for  oar  believing  tbem  to  be  so,  and 
at  what  tiaae  they  originated  and  in  what  maaser.  We 
know  that  men  oould  make  books,  and  vre  know  that  artifice 
and  superstition  could  give  tfaem  a  name;  could  call  then 
sacred.  But  we  ought  to  be  careful  that  the  name  of  our 
Creator  be  not  abused.  Let  then  ali  the  evidence  with 
ret^ct  to  those  books  be  made  a  subject  of  enquiry.  If 
there  be  evidence  to  warrant  our  belief  of  tbem,  lei  as  eii- 
coucage  the  propagation  of  it ;  but  if  sot,  let  us  be  carefM 
not  to  promote  the  cause  of  delusion  and  fiEilsehood. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  Quakers — that  they  have 
no  priests,  no  bells— and  that  they  are  remarkable  for  their 
care  of  the  poor  of  their  society.  They  are  eqaally  as 
remarkable  for  the  education  of  their  children.  I  am  a 
descendant  of  a  family  of  that  profession ;  my  (atber  was 
a  Quaker;  and  I  presume  I  may  be  admitted  an  evidence 
of  what  I  assert.  The  seeds  of  good  principles^  and  the 
literary  means  of  advancement  in  the  world,  are  laid  in 
early  life.  Instead,  therefore,  of  consuming  the  substance 
of  the  nation  upon  priests,  whose  life  at  best  is  a  life  of  Idle* 
ness,  let  us  think  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  chiU 
^  dren  of  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  doing  it  themselves. 
One  good  schoolmaster  is  of  more  use  than  a  hundred 
priests. 

If  we  look  baek  at  what  was  the  condition  of  France 
under  the  ancient  regime^  we  cannot  acquit  the  priest  of 
corrupting  the  morals  of  the  nation*  Their  pretended  celi- 
baey  led  them  to  carry  debauchery  and  domegtie  infldelity 
into  every  family  where  they  could  gain  admission;  and 
their  blasphemous  pretensions  to  forgive  sins  encouraged 
the  commission  of  them.  Why  has  the  Revolutioe  of 
France  been  stained*  with  crimes  wbdcfa  the  Revolut-ton  of 
the  United  States  of  America  was  not?^  Men  are  physically 
the  same  in  ail  countries:  it  is  education  that  makeff  them 
di£Ferent  Accustom  a  people  to  believe  that  priests,  or  any 
other  class  of  men,  caa  forgive  siasy  and  you  will  have  sins 
in  abundance. 

I  come  now  to  speak  more  particularly  on  the  object  of 
your  report 

You  claim  a  privilege  incompatible  witb  the  eonstitutioa 
and  with  rights.  The  constitntion  protects  equally^  aa  it 
ought  to  do,  every  profession  of  religion;  itgiveeno  eji- 
elusive  privilege  16  any.  The  churches-  are  the  cemmoii' 
property  of  all  the  people ;  they  are  national-  goods,  and 
cannot  be  given  exclusively  to  any  one  -profession,  because 
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the  right  does  not  exist  of  giTiDg  to  way  one  that  wbicli 
appertains  to  all.  It  would  i^  consisteat  wiik  right  that 
the  churches  be  sold,  and  the  money  arising  tfaerefrom  be 
invested  as  a  fund  for  the  edacatioQ  of  children  of  poor 
parents  of  every  profession,  and  if  more  than  sufiBcient 
for  this  purpose,  that  the  surplus  be  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  aged  poor.  After  this,  every  profession  can 
erect  its  own  place  of  worship,  if  it  chuses*— support  its  own 
priests,  if  it  chases  to  have  any-^-or  perform  its  worship 
without  priests,  as  the  Quakers  dp. 

As  to  bells,  they  are  a  public  nuisance.  If  one  profession 
is  to  have  bells,  another  has  the  right  to  use  instroments 
of  the  same  kind,  or  any  other  noisy  instrument  they  may 
prefer.  Some  may  chuse  to  meet  at  the  sound  of  m  cao" 
noD,  another  at  the  beat  of  drum,  another  at  the  soand  of 
trumpets,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  becomes  a  scene  of 
general  confusion*  But  if  we  permit  ourselvea  to  think  of 
the  state  of  the  sick,  aqd  the  many  sleepless  nights  and  days 
they  undergo,  we  shall  feel  the  impropriety  of  ipciseasing 
*  their  distress  by  the  noise  of  bells,  or  any^  other  aoiey  in- 
struments. 

Quiet  and  private  domestic  devotaon  neither  ofbnds  nor 
incommodes  any  body;  and  the  constitution  has  wisely 
guarded  against  the  use  of  externals.  Bells  come  under 
this  description,  and  public  procession  still  more  so* — 
Streets  and  highways  are  for  the  accomodation  of  persons 
following  their  several  occupations,  and  no  sectary  has  a 
right  to  incommode  them.  If  any  one  has,  every  other  has 
the  same ;  and  the  meeting  of  various  and  contradictory 
processions  wonld  be  tumultuous.  Those  who  formed  the 
constitution  had  wisely  reflected  upon  the  oaace;  and^  whilst 
they  were  careful  to  preserve  the  right  of  every  one,  they 
restrained  every  one  from  giving  offence,  or  incommoding 
another. 

Men  who,  during  a  long  and  tumultnous  scene,  have  lived 
in  retirement,  as  you  have  done,  may  think,  when  they  ar- 
rive at  power,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  put  the 
world  to  rights  in  an  instant;  they  form  to  themselves  gay 
ideas  at  the  success  of  their  projects ;  but  they  forget  to  con- 
template tbe  difficulties  that  attend  tbem,  and  the  dangers 
with  which  they  ^re  pregnant.  Alas!  nothing  is  so  easy  as 
to  deceive  one's  self.  Did  all  men  think  as  you  think,  or  as 
you  say>  your  plan  would  need  no  advocate^  because  it 
would  nave  no  opposer;  but  there  are  millions  who  think 
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differently  Co  jou,  and  who  are  determined  to  be  neither 
the  dupes  nor  the  slaves  of  error  or  of  design. 

It  is  yoar  good  fortune  to  arrive  at  poirer,  when  the  sun- 
shine of  prosperity  is  breaking  forth  after  a  long  and  stormy 
nighL  The  firmness  of  your  colleagues,  and  of  those  yon 
have  succeeded — the  unabated  energy  of  the  Directory,  and 
the  unequalled  bravery  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  have 
made  the  path  smooth  and  easy  for  you.  If  yon  look 
back  at  the  diflBculties  that  existed  when  the  constitution 
commenced,  you  cannot  but  be  confounded  with  admira* 
tion  at  the  difference  between  that  time  and  now.  At  that 
moment,  the  Directors  were  placed  like  the  forlorn  hope  of 
an  army,  but  you  were  in  safe  retirement.  They  occupied 
the  post  of  honourable  danger,  and  they  have  merited  well 
of  their  country. 

Tou  talk  of  justice  and  benevolence,  but  you  begin  at 
the  wrong  end.  The  defenders  of  your  country,  and  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  poor,  are  objects  of  prior  consider* 
ation  to  priests  and  bells  and  gaudy  processions. 

You  talk  of  peace,  but  your  manner  of  talking  of  it  em- 
barrasses the  Directory  in  making  it,  and  serves  to  prevent  it. 
Had  you  been  an  actor  in  all  the  scenes  of  government  from 
its  commencement,  you  would  have  been  too  well  informed 
to  have  brought  forward  projects  that  operate  to  encourage 
the  enemy.  When  you  arrived  at  a  share  in  the  govern* 
ment,  you  found  every,  thing  tending  to  a  prosperous  issue. 
A  series  of  victories  unequalled  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
obtaining  of  which  you  had  no  share,  preceded  your  ar« 
rival.  Every  enemy  but  one  was  subdued,  and  that  one 
(the  Hanoverian  government  of  England)  deprived  of 
every  hope,  and  a  bankrupt  in  all  its  resources,  was  suing 
for  peace.  I  n  such  a  state  of  things,  no  new  question,  or 
project,  that  might  tend  to  agitate  and  anarchize  the  in« 
terior,  ought  to  have  had  place ;  and  tbe  project  you. pro- 
pose, tends  directly  to  that  end. 

Whilst  France  was  a  monarchy,  and  under  the  govern- 
ment of  those  thing's  called  kings  and  priests,  England 
could  always  defeat  her;  but  since  France  has  RISEN 
TO  BE  A  REPUBLIC,  the  Government  of  England 
crouches  beneath  her,. so  great  is  tbe  difference  between  a 
government  of  kings  and  priests,  and  that  which  is  founded 
on .  the  system  of  representation.  But  could  the  govern- 
ment of  England  find  a  way,  under  the  sanction  of  your 
report,  to  inundate  France  with  a  flood  of  emigrant  priests, 
she  would  find  also  the  way  to  domineer  as  before;  she 
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would  retrieve  her  shattered  finances  at  your,  expeoce, 
and  the  riuging  of  bells  would  be  the  tocsia  of  jour  down- 
fall. 

Did  peace  consist  in  nothing  but  in  the  cessation  of  war, 
it  would  not  be  difficult;  but. the  terms  are  yet  to  be 
arranged  ;  and  those  terms  will  be  better  or  worste,  in  pro- 
portion as  France  and  her  councils  be  united  or  divided. 
That  the  government  of  England  counts  much  upon  the 
effects  of  your  report,  and  upon  others  of  a  similar.teDdency» 
is  what  the  writer  of  this  letter,  who  knows  that  govern- 
ment well,  has  no  doubt.  You  are  but  new  on  the  theatre 
of  government,  and  you  otight  to  suspect  yourself  of  mis- 
judging; the  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
you,  should  be  of  some  service  to  you.  .    . 

But  if  in  consequence  of  such  measures  as  you.  propose, 
you  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Directory  to  make  a 
good  peace,  and  to  accept  of  terms  you  would  afterwards 
reprobate,  it  is  yourself  that  must  bear  the  censure. 

You  conclude  your  report  by  the  following  address  to 
your  colleagues: —  i 

I  *<  Let  us  hasten,  representatives  of  the  people !  to  affix 
to  these  tutelary  laws  the  seal  of  our  unanimous  approba- 
tion. All  our  Fellow-citizens  will  learn  to  cherish  politi- 
cal liberty  from  the  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty ;  you 
will  have  broken  the  most  powerful  arm  of  your  enemies; 
you  will  have  surrounded  this  assembly  with  the  most  im- 
pregnable rampart — confidence  and  the  people's  love.  O ! 
my  colleagues !  how  desirable  is  that  popularity  which  is 
the  offspring  of  good  laws!  What  a  cpnsolation  it  will  be 
to  us  hereafter,  when  returned  to  our  own  fire-sides,  to 
hear  from  the  mouths  of  our  fellow-citizens,  tbese  simple 
expressions — Blessings  reward  yoUy  men  of  peace  !  you  have 
restored  to  us  our  temples — our  ministersr-the  liberty  of 
adoring  the  Gofil  of  our  fathers :  you  have  recalled  harmony 
to  our  families — morality  to  our  hearts:  you  have  made  us 
adore  the  legislature  and  respect  all  its  laws  ! 

Is  it  ppssible,  citizen  representative,  that  you  can  be  se- 
rious in  this  address  ?  Were  the  lives  of  the  priests  under 
the  ancient  regime  such  as  to  justify  any  thing  you  say  of 
them?  Was  not  all  France  convinced  of  their  immora- 
lity? Were  they  not  considered  as  the  patrons  of  de- 
bauchery and  domestic  infidelity,  and  not  as  the  patrons  of 
morals?  What  was  their  pretended  celibacy  but  perpetual 
adultery?  What  was  their  blasphemous  pretentions  to  for- 
give sins,  but  an  encouragement  to  the  commission  of  them, 
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*and  a  iove  for  their  own?  Do  you  want  to  lead  again 
-into  France  all  the  vices  of  which  thej  have  been  the  pa-- 
trons,  and  to  overspread  the  republic  with  English  peuKion— 
er3'?  It  is  cheaper  to  corrupt  than  to  conquer:  and  the 
governfiaent  of  England  unable  to  conquer,  will  stoop  to 
-corrupt.  Arrogance  and  meanness,  though  in  appearance 
4»ppogite,  are  vices  of  the  same  heart 

Instead-  of  concluding  in  the  manner  you  have  done,  you 
ought  to  have  said, 

*^0!  my  colleagues!  we  have  arrived  at  a  glorious  pe« 
riod — a  period  that  promises  more  than   we  could  have 
-expected,  and  all  that  we  could  have  wished.     Let  us  has- 
ten to  take  into  consideration   the  honours  and  rewards 
due  to  our  brave  defenders.     Let  us  hasten  to  give  encou«> 
aragement  to  agriculture  and  manufactures,  that  commerce 
jnay  reinstate  itself,  and    our   people  have  employment. 
Let  U6   review  the  condition  of  the  suffering  poor,  and 
wipe  frota  our  country  the  reproach  of  forgetting  them. 
Let  u»  devise  means  to  establish  schools  of  instruction , 
that  we  may  banish  the  ignorance  that  the  ancient  regime 
of  kings  lEmd  priests  had  spread  among  the  people.     Let  us 
propagate    morality,    unfettered    by  superstition.    Let  us 
cultivate  justice  and  benevolence,  that  the  God  of  our  fa- 
thers  may  bless   us.     The  helpless  infant  and  the  aged 
poor  cry  to  us  to  remmember  them.  Let  not  wretchedness 
be  seen  in  our  streets.   Let  France  exhibit  to  the  world 
the  glorious  exadiple  of  expelling  ignorance  and  misery 
together. 

''  Let  these,  my  virtuous  colleagues !  be  the  objects  of  our 
care,  that  when  we  return  among  out  fellow-citizens,  they 
n^y  s&7>  fforthy  repreaentatives !  you  have  done  weU, 
You  have  done  jMtice  and  honour  to  ottr  brave  defender. 
You  haxfe  encouraged  agriculture — cherished  our  decayed 
mamifaetures — given  new  life  to  commerce^  and  employ^ 
went  to  onr  peopl6k  You  have  removed  from  our  country 
the  reproach  of  forgetting  iJie  poor — You  have  caused  the 
cry  of  the  orphan  fo  cease — You  have  wiped-  the  tear  from 
the  eye  of  the  snfferiug  mtither — You  have  given  comfort 
to  the  ctged  and  i^/irm^--You  have  penetrated  into  the 
gloomy  recesses  of  ieretchednesSy  and  have  banished  it. 
Welcome  among  us,  ye  brave  and  virtuous  representatives! 
and  may  your  example  b^JoUowed  by  your  successors  T 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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